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PREFACE 


To  prevent  a  possible  misapprehension  in  scientific  quar- 
ters, the  author  desires  it  understood  that  the  present  work 
is  not  designed  either  to  instruct  the  professional  investi- 
gator or  to  train  the  special  student  of  astronomy.  Its  main 
object  is  to  present  the  general  reading  public  with  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  history,  methods,  and  results  of  astro* 
nomical  research,  especially  in  those  fields  which  are  of  most 
popular  and  philosophic  interest  at  the  present  day,  couched 
in  such  language  as  to  be  intelligible  without  mathematical 
study.  He  hopes  that  the  earlier  chapters  will,  for  the  most 
part,  be  readily  understood  by  any  one  having  clear  geomet- 
rical ideas,  and  that  the  later  ones  will  be  intelligible  to  all. 
To  diminish  the  diflBculty  which  the  reader  may  encounter 
from  the  unavoidable  occasional  use  of  technical  terms,  a 
Glossary  has  been  added,  including,  it  is  believed,  all  that 
are  used  in  the  present  work,  as  well  as  a  number  of  others 
which  may  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

Respecting  the  general  scope  of  tlie  work,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  historic  and  philosophic  sides  of  the  subject  have 
been  treated  with  greater  fulness  than  is  usual  in  works  of 
this  character,'  while  the  purely  technical  side  has  been  pro- 
portionately condensed.  Of  the  four  parts  into  which  it  is 
divided,  the  first  two  treaf  of  tlie  methods  by  which  the  mo- 
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tions  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  have 
been  investigated,  and  of  the  results  of  such  investigation, 
while  in  the  last  two  the  individual  peculiarities  of  those 
bodies  are  considered  in  greater  detail.  The  subject  of  the 
general  structure  and  probable  development  of  the  uniterse, 
which,  in  strictness,  might  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
first  part,  is,  of  necessity,  ti^ated  laBt  of  all,  because  it  re- 
quires all  the  light  that  can  be  thrown  upon  it  from  every 
available  source.  Matter  admitting  of  presentation  in  tabular 
form  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  collected  in  the  Appendix, 
where  will  be  folin4  %  number  of  brief  articles  for  the  use 
of  both  the  general  reader  and  the  amateur  astronomer. 

The  author  has  to  acknowledge  the  honor  done  him  by 
several  eminent  astronomers  in  making  his  work  more  com- 
plete and  interesting  by  their  contributions.  Owing  to  the 
great  interest  which  now  attaches  to  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  sun,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  our  knowl- 
edge in  this  direction  is  advancing,  it  was  deemed  desirable 
to  present  the  latest  views  of  the  most  distinguished  investi- 
gators of  this  subject  from  their  own  pens.  Four  of  tliese 
gentlemen — Kev.  Father  Secchi,  of  Rome ;  M.  Faye,  of  Paris ; 
Professor  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College ;  and  Professor  Lang- 
ley,  of  Allegheny  Observatory — ^have,  at  the  authoi-'s  request, 
presented  brief  expositions  of  their  theories,  which  will  be 
found  in  their  own  language  in  the  chapter  on  the  sun. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION. 


The  favor  with  whicli  tliis  work  lias  been  received  by  the 
pnblic  has  led  the  author  and  publishers  to  give  it  a  sixth  re- 
vision, in  order  to  inchide  the  latest  results  of  astronomical 
research.  Tiie  subjects  which  were  added  in  preceding  edi- 
tions comprised  Dr.  Draper's  investigations  on  the  existence 
of  oxygen  in  the  sun  ;  Janssen's  new  method  of  photographing 
the  snn;  the  conclusions  from  recent  total  eclipses;  the  pre- 
liminary results  of  the  British  observations  of  the  late  transit 
of  Venus,  as  well  as  of  other  methods  of  determining  the 
solar  parallax;  the  discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Hars;  tlie 
transit  of  Venus  of  December  6th,  1882 ;  recent  developments 
in  cometary  astronomy;  Professor  Langley's  researches  on 
the  light  and  heat  radiated  by  the  snn ;  and  the  completion 
of  several  of  the  greatest  telescopes  ever  made,  including  that 
of  the  Lick  observatory  in  California.  The  subject  of  greatest 
interest  now  included  for  the  first  time  is  the  determination  of 
the  motion  of  certain  stars  by  Vogel,  Pickering,  and  Chandler. 
The  intention  has  been  to  bring  the  work  up  to  date  in  all 
important  points,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  general  reader  will 
find  in  it  the  fullest  practicable  explanation  of  every  branch 
of  the  subject  which  can  interest  him. 

Washihgton,  March,  1893. 
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POPULAR  ASTROl^OMY. 


PART  L  —  THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  WORLD 
HISTORICALLY  DEVJELOPED. 


INTEODUOTIOK 


Astronomy  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  physical  sciences,  be> 
ing  di^tingnislied  among  them  by  its  slow  iand  progressive 
development  from  the  earliest  ages  until  the  present  time. 
In  no  other  science  has  each  generation  which  advanced  it 
been  so  much  indebted  to  its  predecessors  for  both  the  facts 
and  the  ideas  necessary  to  make  the  advance.  The  conception 
of  a  globular  and  moving  earth  pui'suing  her  course  through 
the  celestial  spaces  among  her  sister  planets,  wliich  we  see  ^is 
stars,  IS  one  to  the  entire  evolution  of  which  no  one  mind  and 
no  one  age  can  lay  claim.  It  was  tlie  result  of  a  gradual 
process  of  education,  of  which  the  subje(;t  was  not  an  indi- 
vidua!,  but  the  human  race.  The  great  astronomere  of  all 
ages  have  built  upon  foundations  laid  by  their  predecH^ssoi-s ; 
and  when  we  attempt  to  search  out  the  lirst  founder,  we  lind 
ourselves  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquitv.  The  theorv  of  uni- 
versal  gi'avitation  was  founded  by  Newton  npk>n  the  laws  of 
Kepler,  the  observations  and  measurements  of  his  French  con- 
temporaries, and  the  geometry  of  Apollonius,  Kepler  used 
as  his  material  the  observations  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  built 
upon  the  theory  of  Copernicus.  When  we  seek  the  origin  of 
the  instruments  used  by  Tycho,  we  soon  find  ourselves  among 
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the  mediaeval  Arabs.  The  discovery  of  the  true  system  of 
the  world  by  Copernicus  was  only  jwssible  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  laws  of  appai^ut  motion  of  the  planets  as  expressed  in 
the  epicycles  of  Ptolemy  and  Ilipparchus,  Indeed,  the  moi-e 
carefully  one  studies  the  great  work  of  Copernicus,  the  more 
surprised  he  will  be  to  find  how  completely  Ptolemy  fm*nished 
iiftn  both  ideas  and  material.  If  w^e  seek  the  teachei's  and 
predecessors  of  Hipparchus,  we  find  only  the  shadowy  forms 
of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  priests,  whose  names  and  writings 
are  all  entirely  lost.  In  the  earliest  historic  ages,  men  knew 
that  the  earth  was  round ;  that  the  sun  appeared  to  make  an 
annual  revolution  among  the  stars ;  and  that  eclipses  were 
caused  by  the  moon  entering  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  or  the 
earth  that  of  the  moon. 

Indeed,  each  of  the  gi-eat  civilizations  of  the  ancient  world 
seems  to  have  had  its  own  system  of  astronomy  strongly 
marked  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people  among  whom 
it  was  found.  Seveml  events  recorded  in  the  annals  of  China 
show  that  the  movements  of  the  sun  and  the  laws  of  eclipses 
wei'e  studied  in  that  country  at  a  very  early  age.  Some  of 
these  events  niuSt  be  entirely  mythical;  as,  for  instance,  the 
despatch  of  astronomer  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  equinoxes  and  solstices.  But 
there  is  another  event  which,  even  if  we  place  it  in  the  same 
category,  must  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  considerable  amount 
of  astronomical  knowledge  among  the  ancient  Cliinese.  We 
refer  to  the  trao:ic  fate  of  Hi  and  Ho,  astronomers  roval  to  one 
of  the  ancient  emperoi's  of  that  people.  It  was  part  of  the 
duty  of  these  men  to  carefully  study  the  heavenly  movements, 
and  give  timoly  warning  of  the  approach  of  an  eclipse  or  other 
remarkable  phenomenon.  But,  neglecting  this  duty,  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  drunkenness  and  riotous  living.  In  conse- 
quence, an  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred  without  any  notice  being 
given ;  the  religious  rites  due  in  such  a  case  were  not  performed, 
and  China  was  exposed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods.  To  appease 
their  wrath,  the  unworthy  astronomers  were  seized  and  sum- 
marily executed  by  royal  command.      Some  historians  have 
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gone  80  far  as  to  fix  the  date  of  this  occnri*ence,  which  is  vari- 
ously placed  at  from  2128  to  2159  yeai-s  before,  the  Christiau 
era.  If  this  is  correct,  it  is  the  earliest  of  which  profane  his- 
tory has  left  us  any  record. 

In  the  Hindoo  astronomy  we  see  the  peculiarities  of  the 
contemplative  Hindoo  mind  strongly  reflected.  Here  the 
imagination  revels  in  periods  of  time  whicli^  by  comparison, 
dwarf  even  tlie  measures  of  the  celestial  spaces  made  by  mod- 
ern astronomers.  In  this,  and  in  perhaps  other  ancient  sys- 
tems, we  find  I'eferences  to  a  supposed  conjunction  of  all  the 
planets  3102  yeai-s  before  the  Christian  era.  Although  we 
have  eveiy  reason  for  believing  that  this  conjunction  was 
learned,  not  from  any  actual  record  of  it,  but  by  calculating 
back  the  position  of  the  planets,  yet  the  very  fact  that  they 
wei*e  able  to  make  this  calculation  sliows  that  the  motions  of 
the  planets  must  have  been  observed  and  recpi*ded  during 
many  generations,  eitlier  by  the  Hindoos  themselves,  or  some 
other  people  from  whom  they  acquired  their  knowledge.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  now  know  from  our  modern  tables  that 
this  conjunction  was  very  far  from  being  exact;  but  its  error 
could  not  be  certainly  detected  by  the  rude  observations  of  the 
times  in  question. 

Among  a  people  so  prone  as  the  ancient  Greeks  to  speculate 
upon  the  origin  and  nature  of  things,  while  neglecting  the  ob- 
servation of  natural  phenomena,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any- 
thing that  can  be  considered  a  system  of  astronomy.  But  there 
are  some  ideas  attributed  to  Pytliagoras  which  ai*e  so  frequent- 
ly alluded  to,  and  so  closely  connected  witli  the  astronomy  of 
a  subsequent  age,  that  w;e  may  give  them  a  passing  mention. 
He  is  said  to  have  taught  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  set 
in  a  number  of  crystalline  spheres,  in  the  common  centre  of 
which  the  earth  was  placed.  In  the  outer  of  these  spheres 
were  set  the  thousands  of  fixed  stars  which  stud  the  firma- 
ment, while  each  of  tlie  seven  planets  had  its  own  sphere.  The 
transparency  of  each  crystal  sphere  was  perfect,  so  that  the 
bodies  set  in  each  of  the  outer  spheres  were  visible  through 
all  the  inner  ones.    These  spheres  all  rolled  round  on  eacli 
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other  ill  a  daily  ravoUitiou,  tlius  caugiu^  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  heavenly  lx)dies.  This  roUing  of  tlie  spheres  on  each 
otlier  made  a  celestial  music,  the  *-  music  of  the  spheres,." 
which  lillcd  the  firniameut,  but  was  of  too  elevated  a  char- 
acter to  bo  lieard  by  the  eai*8  of  mortals. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  idea  of  the  stars  being  set  in  a 
hollow  sphere  of  crystal,  forming  the  vault  of  the  firhiament, 
was  a  very  natural  one.  They  seemed  to  revolve  around  the 
earth  every  day,  for  generation  after  generation,  without  the 
slightest  change  in  their  relative  ix)sitions.  If  there  ivere  no 
solid  connection  between  them,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
a  thousand  bodies  conid  move  around  their  vast  ch'cuit  for 
such  long  periods-  of  time  without  a  single  one  of  them  vary- 
ing its  distance  from  one  of  the  othei's.  It  is  especially  diffi- 
cult to  cbiiceive  how  they  could  all  move  around  the  same 
axis.  But  when  they  are  all  set  in  a  solid  sphere,  eveiy  one  is 
made  secure  in  its  place.  The  planets  could  not  be  set  in  the 
same  sphere,  because  they  change  their  positions  among  the 
stars.  This  idea  of  the  sphericity  of  the  heavens  held  on  to 
the  minds  of  men  with  remarkable  tenacity.  The  funda- 
mental proposition  of  the  system,  both  of  Ptolemy  and  Coper- 
nicus, was  that  the  univei*se  is  spherical,  the  latter  seeking  to 
prove  the  naturalness  of  the  spherical  form  by  the  analogy 
of  a  drop  of  water,  although  the  theory  served  him  no  pur- 
pose whatever.  Faint  traces  of  the  idea  are  seen  here  and 
there  in  Kepler,  with  whom  it  vanished  from  the  mind  of  the 
race,  as  the  image  of  Santa  Clans  disappeai*s  from  the  mind  of 
the  growing  child. 

Pythagoras  is  also  said  to  have  taught  in  his  esoteric  lect- 
nres  that  the  sun  was  the  real  centre  of  the  celestial  move- 
ments, and  that  the  earth  and  planets  moved  around  it,  and  it 
is  this  anticipation  of  the  Copernican  system  which  constitutes 
his  greatest  glor3\  But  he  never  thought  proper  to  make  a 
public  avowal  of  this  doctrine,  and  even  presented  it  to  his 
disciples  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  hypothesis.  It  must 
also  be  admitted  that  the  accounts  of  his  system  which  have 
reached  us  are  so  vague  and  so  filled  with  metaphysical  specn- 
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latioii  that  it  is  questionable  whetlier  the  freqiient  application 
of  his  name  to  the  modern  system  is  not  more  pedantic  than 
jnstifiable. 

The  Greek  astronomers  of  a  hiter  age  not  only  rejected  the 
vagne  speculations  of  their  ancestors,  bnt  proved  themselves 
the  most  <^refnl  observers  of  then*  time,  and  tit%t  made  astroiv- 
omy  worthy  the  name  of  a  science.  From  this  Greek  astrono- 
my the  astronomy  of  our  own  time  may  be  considered  as  com- 
ing by  direct  descent.  Still,  wei'e  it  not  for  tlie  absence  of  his- 
toric recoi'dfi,  we  could  probably  ti'ace  back  both  their  theories 
and  their  system  of  observation  to  the  plains  of  Chaldeal  The 
zodiac  was  mapped  out  and  the  constellations  named  many 
centuries  before  they  commenced  their  observations,  and  these 
works  marked  quite  an  advanoed  stage  of  development.  This 
prehistoric  knowledge  is,  however,  to  be  treated  by  the  histo- 
rian mther  than  the  astronomer.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to 
men  whose  names  and  whose  labors  have  come  down  to  us, 
we  must  concede  to  Hipparchus  the  honor  of  being  the  father 
of  astronomy.  Not  only  do  his  observations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  appear  to  have  been  far  moi'e  accurate  than  those  of 
any  of  his  predecessors,  but  he  also  determined  the  laws  of  tlie 
apparent  motions  of  the  planets,  and  prepared  tables  by  which 
these  motions  could  be  calculated.  Probably  he  was  the  first 
pro[>ounder  of  the  theory  of  epioyclic  motions  of  the  planets, 
commonly  called  after  the  name  of  his  successor,  Ptolemy,  who 
lived  three  centuries  later. 

Commencing  with  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  the  general 
tlieory  of  the  structure  of  the  universe,  or  "  system  of  the 
world,"  as  it  is  frequently  called,  exhibits  three  great  stages  of 
development,  each  stage  being  marked  by  a  system  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  two  in  its  fundamental  principles.  These 
are: 

1.  The  so-called  Ptolemaic  system,  which,  however,  really 
belongs  to  Hipparclnis,  or  some  more  ancient  astronomer.  In 
this  system  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  ignored,  and  the  appar- 
ent motions  of  the  stars  and  planets  around  it  are  all  regarded 
as  reaL 
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2.  The  Copeniican  system,  m  which  it  is  shown  that  the  sun 
is  I'eally  the  centre  of  tlic  planetary  motions,  and  that  the  earth 
is  itself  a  planet,  both  turning  on  its  axis  and  revolving  round 
the  sun. 

3.  The  Newtonian  system,  in  which  all  the  celestial  motions 
are  explained  by  the  one  law  of  universal  gravitation. 

.  This  natural  order  of  development  shows  the  order  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  univei*8e  can  be  most 
clearly  pi^esented  to  the  mind  of  the  genei-al  reader.  Wo 
shall  therefoi*e  explain  tliis  structure  historically,  devoting  a 
separate  chapter  to  each  of  the  three  stages  of  development 
which  we  have  described.  We  commence  with  what  is  well 
known,  or,  at  least,  easily  seen  by  every  one  who  will  look  at 
the  heavens  with  sufficient  care.  We  imagine  the  observer 
out-of-doors  on  a  starlit  nighl,  and  show  him  how  the  heav- 
enly bodies  seem  to  move  from  hour  to  hour.  Then,  we  show 
him  what  changes  he  will  see  in  their  aspects  if  he  contin- 
ues his  watch  through  months  and  years.  By  combining  the 
apparent  motions  thus  learned,  he  forms  for  himself  the  an- 
cient, or  Ptolemaic,  system  of  the  world.  Having  this  system 
clearly  in  mind,  the  passage  to  that  of  Copernicus  is  but  a 
step.  It  consists  only  in  showing  that  ceitain  singular  oscilla- 
tions which  the  sim  and  planets  seem  to  have  in  common  are 
really  due  to  a  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  and 
that  the  apparent  daily  revolution  of  the  celestial  sphei'e  arises 
from  a  i-otation  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis.     The  laws  of 

« 

the  true  motions  of  the  planets  being  perfected  by  Kepler, 
they  are  shown  by  Newton  to  be  included  in  the  one  law  of 
gravitation  towards  the  sun.  Such  is  the  course  of  thought  tc- 
wiiicli  we  first  invite  the  reader. 


TEE  CELESTIAL  SPHERE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   ANCIENT  ASTRONOMY,  OB  THE  APPARENT  MOTIONS   OF  THE 

HEAVENLY   BODIES. 

§  1.  The  Celestial  Sphere, 

It  18  a  fact  with  which  we  are  familiar  from  infancy,  that 
all  the  heavenly  bodies — sun,  moon,  ainl  stai-s — seem  to  be  set 
in  an  azui*e  vault,  which,  rising  high  over  our  heads,  curves 
down  to  the  horizon  on  every  side.  Here  the  earth,  on  which 
it  seems  to  rest,  prevents  our  tracing  it  farther.  But  if  the 
earth  were  out  of  the  way,  or  were  perfectly  tmnsparent,  we 
could  trace  the  vault-  downwards  on  every  side  to  the  point 
beneath  our  feet,  and  could  see  sun,  moon,  and  stai*s  in  every 
direction.  The  celestial  vault  above  us,,  with  the  correspond- 
ing one  below  us,  would  then  form  a  complete  sphere,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  observer  would  seem  to  be  placed.  This 
has  been  known  in  all  ages  as  the  celestial  sphere.  The  direc- 
tions or  apparent  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as 
their  apparent  motions,  have  alwaj^s  been  defined  by  their  sit- 
uation and  motions  on  this  sphere.  The  fact  that  it  is  purely 
imaginary  does  not  diminish  its  value  as  enabling  us  to  form 
distinct  ideas  of  the  directions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  frem  us. 

It  matters  not  how  large  we  suppose  this  sphere,  so  long  as 
«'e  always  suppose  the  observer  to  be  in  the  centre  of  it,  so 
that  it  shall  surround  him  on  all  sides  at  an  equal  distance. 
But  in  the  language  and  reasoning  of  exact  astronomy  it  is 
always  supposed  to  be  infinite,  as  then  the  observer  may  con- 
ceive of  himself  as  transported  to  any  other  point,  even  to  one 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves,  and  still  be,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere.     In  this  case,  however, 

the  heavenly  bodies  are  not  considered  as  attached  to  the  cir 
B 
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cumference  of  the  infinite  sphere,  but  only  as  lying  on  tiie  line 
of  sight  extending  from  the  observer  to  some  point  of  the 
sphere.  Their  relation  to  it  may  be  easily  nndei*stood  by  the 
observer  conceiving  himself  to  be  luminous,  and  to  throw  out 
rays  in  every  direction  to  tlie  infinitely  distant  spliere.  Then 
the  apparent  positions  of  the  various  heavenly  bodies  will  be 
those  in  which  their  shadows  strike  the  sphere.  For  instance, 
the  observer  standing  on  the  earth  and  looking  at  the  moon, 


Fie.  1 Section  of  the  iinnginary  celestial  q>heTe.    The  observer  at  0,  Iookfn<^  at  the 

stars  or  other  bodies,  marked  p,  g,  r, «,  t,  n,  v,  will  imngine  them  situated  at  P,  Q,  R,  S, 
Tj  U,  Vf  on  the  siirfuce  of  the  aphere,  where  they  will  appear  projected  along  the 
atraigbt  pP,  qQ,  etc. 

the  shadow  of  the  latter  will  strike  the  sphere  at  a  point  on  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  observer's  eye  through  the  centre 
of  the  moon,  and  continued  till  it  meets  the  sphere.  The  point 
of  meeting  will  represent  the  position  of  tlie  moon  as  seen  by 
the  observer.  Now,  suppose  the  latter  transported  to  the  moon. 
Then,  looking  back  at  the  earth,  he  will  see  it  projected  on  the 
sphere  in  a  point  diametrically  opposite  to  that  in  whicli  he 
formerly  saw  the  moon.     To  whatever  planet  he  might  trans* 
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port  himself,  he  would  see  the  earth  and  the  other  planets  pro- 
jected on  this  imaginary  sphere  precisely  as  we  always  seem 
to  see  the  heavenly  bodies  so  projected. 

This  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  old  crystalline  spheres  of  Py- 
thagoras by  modern  astronomy.  From  being  a  solid  which 
held  all  the  stars,  the  sphere  has  become  entii'ely  immaterial, 
a;mere  conception  of  the  mind,  to  enable  it  to  define  the  di- 
rections in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  seen.  By  examin- 
ing the  figure  it  will  be  clear  that  all  bodies  which  lie  in  the 
same  straight  line  from  the  observer  will  appear  on  the  same 
point  of  the  sphere.  For  instance,  bodies  at  the  three  points 
marked  t  will  all  be  seen  as  if  they  were  at  T. 

§  2.  The  Diurnal  Motion. 

If  we  watch  the  heavenly  bodies  for  a  few  houre  we  shall 
always  find  them  in  motion,  those  in  the  east  rising  upwards, 
those  in  the  south  moving  towards  the  west,  and  those  in  the 
west  sinking  below  the  horizon.  We  know  that  this  motion 
is  only  apparent,  arising  from  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis;  but  as  we  wish,  in  this  chapter,  only  to  describe  things 
as  they  appear,  we  may  speak  of  the  motion  as  real.  A  few 
days'  watching  will  show  that  the  whole  celestial  sphere  seems 
to  revolve,  as  on  an  axis,  every  day.  It  is  to  this  revolution, 
carrying  the  sun  alternately  above  and  below  the  horizon,  that 
the  alternations  of  day  and  night  are  due.  The  nature  and 
effects  of  this  motion  can  best  be  studied  by  watching  the  ap- 
parent movement  of  the  stai'S  at  night.  We  should  soon  learn 
from  such  a  watch  that  there  is  one  point  in  the  heavens,  or 
on  the  celestial  sphere,  which  does  not  move  at  all.  In  our 
latitudes  this  point  is  situated  in  the  north,  between  the  zenith 
and  the  horizon,  and  is  called  the  pole.  Around  this  pole,  as 
a  fixed  centre,  all  the  heavenly  bodies  seem  to  revolve,  each 
one  moving  in  a  circle,  the  size  of  which  depends  on  the  dis- 
tance of  the  body  from  the  pole.  There  is  no  star  situated 
exactly  at  the  pole,  but  there  is  one  which,  being  situated  lit- 
tle more  than  a  degree  distant,  describes  so  small  a  circle  that 
the  unaided  eye  cannot  see  any  change  of  place  without  ,mak* 
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ing  some  exact  and  careful  observation.  This  is  therefore 
called  the  pole  star.  The  pole  star  can  neai'ly  always  be  very 
readily  found  by  means  of  the  pointei's,  two  stars  of  the  con- 
stellation Ursa  Major^  the  Great  Bear,  or,  as  it  is  familiarly 
called,  the  Dipper.  By  referring  to  the  figure,  the  reader  will 
readily  find  this  constellation,  by  the  dotted  line  from  the  pole^ 
and  thence  the  pole  star,  which  is  near  the  centre  of  the  map. 


F«o.  2.— Map  of  the  priucipal  etars  of  the  northern  sky,  showing  the  consteirations  which 
never  set  iu  latitnde  40°,  bat  revolve  ronnd  the  pole  star  every  day  in  the  direction 
shown  by  the  arrows.  The  two  lower  stars  of  Urta  Majott  on  the  left  of  the  mq>, 
point  to  ihe  pole  star  iu  the  centre. 

The  altitude  of  the  pole  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
In  the  Middle  States  the  latitude  is  generally  not  far  from 
forty  degrees ;  the  pole  is  therefore  a  little  nearer  to  the  hori- 
zon than  to  the  zenith.  In  Maine  and  Canada  it  is  about  half- 
way between  these  points,  while  in  England  and  Northern 
Europe  it  is  nearer  the  zenith. 
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Kow,  -to  see  the  effect  of  the  diurnal  motion  near  the  pole, 
let  ns  watch  any  star  in  the  north  between  the  pole  and  the 
horizon.  We  shall  soon  see  that,  instead  of  moving  from  east 
to  west,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  the  heavenly  bodies  move, 
it  really  moves  towards  the  east.  After  passing  the  north 
point,  it  begins  to  curve  its  couree  upwards,  until,  in  the  north- 
east, its  motion  is  vertical.  Then  it  turns  gradually  to  the 
west,  passing  as  far  above  the  pole  as  it  did  below  it,  and,  sink- 
ing down  on  the  west  of  the  pole,  it  again  passes  under  it 
The  passage  above  the  pole  is  called  the  upper  culmination, 
and  that  below  it  the  lower  one.  The  course  around  the  pole 
is  shown  by  the  arrows  on  Fig.  2.  We  cannot  with  the  naked 
eye  follow  it  all  the  way  round,  on  account  of  the  intervention 
of  daylight ;  but  by  continuing  our  watch  every  clear  night  for 
a  year,  we  should  see  it  in  every  point  of  its  course.  A  star 
following  the  coui'se  we  have  described  never  sets,  but  may  be 
seen  every  clear  night.  If  we  imagine  a  circle  drawn  round 
the  pole  at  such  a  distance  as  just  to  touch  the  horizon,  all  the 
stai's  situated  within  this  circle  will  move  in  this  way ;  this  is 
therefore  called  the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition. 

As  we  go  away  from  the  pole  we  shall  find  the  stars  mov- 
ing in  larger  circles,  passing  higher  up  over  the  pole,  and  lower 
down  below  it,  until  we  reach  the  circle  of  perpetual  appari- 
tion, when  they  will  j ust  graze  the  horizon.  Outside  this  circle 
every  star  must  dip  below  the  horizon  for  a  greater  or  less 
time,  depending  on  its  distance.  If  it  be  only  a  few  degrees 
outside,  it  will  set  in  the  north-west,  or  between  north  and 
north-west ;  and,  after  a  few  hours  only,  it  will  be  seen  to  rise 
again  between  north  and  north-east,  having  done  little  more 
than  gi'aze  the  horizon.  The  possibility  of  a  body  rising  so 
soon  after  having  set  does  not  always  occur  to  those  who  live 
in  moderate  latitudes.  In  July,  1874,  Coggia's  comet  set  in 
the  north-west  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  rose 
again  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  some  intelligent 
people  who  then  saw  it  east  of  the  pole  supposed  it  could  not 
be  the  same  one  that  had  set  the  evening  before. 

Passiiig  outside  the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  we  find 
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that  the  stars  pass  south  of  the  zenith  at  tlieir  upper  ciilmhia' 
tion,  that  they  set  more  quickly,  and  that  they  are  a  longer 
time  below  the  horizon.  This  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  3,  the  por- 
tion of  the  sphere  to  which  we  refer  being  between  the  celes- 
tial equator  and  the  line  LN.  When  we  reach  the  equator 
one-half  the  course  will  be  above  and  one-half  below  the  hori- 

Z 


fiQ.  3.— The  celestial  sphere  and  iliurnnl  motion.  S  is  the  south  horizon^  A"  the  north  hori- 
zon, Z  the  zenith.  Tlie  circle  LY  around  the  north  pole  contains  the  stars  shown  in 
Pig.  2;  and  the  obsoi-ver  at  O,  iajthe  centre  of  the  sphere,  looking  to  the  north,  sees  tho 
stars  as  they  are  depicted  in  that  figure.  The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  dinrnti< 
motion  in  the  west. 

zon.  South  of  the  equator  the  circles  described  by  the  stare 
become  smaller  once  more,  and  more  than  half  their  coui'se  is 
below  the  horizon.  Near  the  south  horizon  the  stars  onlj'  show 
themselves  above  the  horizon  for  a  short  time,  while  below  it 
there  is  a  circle  of  perpetual  disappearance,  the  stars  in  which, 
to  us,  never  rise  at  all.     This  circle  is  of  the  same  magnitude 
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with  that  of  perpetual  apparition,  and  the  south  pole  is  situated 
in  its  centre,  just  as  the  north  pole  is  in  the  centre  of  the  other. 

If  we  travel  southward  we  find  that  the  north  pole  gitidually 
sinks  towards  the  horizon,  while  new  stars  come  into  view  above 
the  south  horizon ;  consequently  the  circles  of  perpetual  appari- 
tion and  of  perpetual  disappearance  both  grow  smaller.  When 
we  reach  the  earth's  equator  the  south  pole  has  risen  to  the 
south  horizon,  the  north  pole  has  sunk  to  the  north  hori- 
zon; the  celestial  equator  passes  from  east  to  west  directly 
overhead ;  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  diurnal  i-evolu- 
tions  describe  circles  of  which  one  half  is  above  and  the  other 
half  below  the  horizon.     These  circles  ai^  all  vertical. 

South  of  tlie  equator  only  the  south  pole  is  visible,  the  north 
one,  which  we  see,  being  now  below  the  horizon.  Beyond  the 
southern  tropic  the  sun  is  north  at  noon,  and,  instead  of  mov- 
ing from  left  to  riglit,  its  coui'se  is  from  riglit  to  left. 

The  laws  of  the  diurnal  motion  which  we  have  described 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  The  celestial  sphei^e,  with  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  seems 
to  i-evolve  daily  around  an  inclined  axis  passing  through  the 
point  where  we  may  chance  to  stand. 

2.  The  upper  end  of  this  axis  points  (in  this  hemisphere)  to 
the  north  pole;  the  other  end  passes  into  the  earth,  and  points 
to  the  south  pole,  which  is  diametrically  opposite,  and  therefoi'e 
below  tlie  horizon. 

3.  All  the  fixed  stare  during  this  revolution  move  together, 
keeping  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  as  if  the  revolv- 
ing celestial  sphere  were  solid,  and  they  were  set  in  it. 

4.  The  circle  drawn  round  the  Iieavens  half-way  between 
the  two  poles  being  the  celestial  equator,  all  bodies  north  of 
this  equator  perform  more  than  half  their  revolution  above 
the  horizon,  while  south  of  it  less  than  half  is  above  it 

§  3.  Motion  of  the  Sun  among  the  Stars. 

The  most  obvious  classification  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which 
we  see  with  the  naked  eye  is  that  of  sun,  moon,  and  stai's. 
But  there  is  also  this  difference  among  the  stars,  that  while  the 
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great  mass  of  them  preserve  the  same  relative  position  on  the 
celestial  sphere,  year  after  year  and  century  after  century,  tliere 
are  live  which  constantly  change  their  positions  relatively  to 
the  others.  Their  names  are  Mercniy,  Venus,  Mai's,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn.  These  five,  with  the  sun  and  moon,  constitute  the 
seven  planets,  or  wandering  stars,  of  the  ancients,  the  motions 
of  which  are  next  to  be  described.  Taking  out  the  seven 
planets,  the  remaining  heavenly  bodies  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  are  termed  the  Fixed  Stars^  because  they  have  no  appar- 
ent motion,  except  the  regular  diurnal  revolution  described  in 
the  last  section.  But  if  we  note  the  positions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets  among  the  stars  for  a  number  of  successive 
nights,  we  shall  find  certain  slow  changes  among  them  which 
we  shall  now  describe,  beginning  with  the  sun.  In  studying 
this  description,  the  reader  must  remember  that  we  are  not 
seeking  for  the  apparent  dininal  motion,  but  only  certain 
much  slower  motions  of  the  i)lanets  relative  to  the  fixed  stars, 
such  as  would  be  seen  if  the  earth  did  not  rotate  on  its  axis. 

If  we  observe,  night  after  night,  the  exact  ho'ur  and  minute 
at  which  a  star  passes  any  point  by  its  diuraal  revolution,  we 
shall  find  that  passage  to  occur  some  four  minutes  earlier 
every  evening  than  it  did  the  evening  before.  The  starry 
sphere  therefore  revolves,  not  in  24  hours,  but  in  23  hours 
56  minutes.  In  consequence,  if  we  note  its  position  at  the 
£ame  hour  night  after  night,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  farther  and 
farther  to  the  west.  Let  ns  take,  for  example,  the  brightest 
star  in  the  constellation  Leo,  i-epresented  on  Map  III.,  and 
commonly  known  as  Regulus.  If  we  watch  it  on  the  22d  of 
March,  we  shall  find  that  it  passes  the  meridian  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  On  April  22d  it  passes  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
at  ten  it  is  two  houre  west  of  the  meridian.  On  the  same  day 
of  May  it  passes  at  six,  before  sunset,  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen 
on  the  meridian  at  all.  When  it  first  becomes  visible  in  the 
evening  twilight,  it  will  be  an  hour  or  more  west  of  the  me- 
ridian. In  June  it  will  be  three  hours  west,  and  by  the  end  of 
July  it  will  set  during  twilight,  and  will  soon  be  entirely  lost 
in  the  rays  of  the  sun.     Tliis  shows  that  during  the  months  in 
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question  tlie  sun  has  been  approaching  the  star  fi-ora  the  west, 
and  in  August  has  got  so  near  it  that  it  is  no  longer  visible. 

Carrying  foi-waixi  our  computation,  we  find  that  on  August 
21st  the  star  crosses  the  meridian  at  noon,  and  therefore  at 
nearly  the  same  time  with  the  sun.  In  September  it  crosses 
at  tea  in  the  morning,  while  tlie  sun  is  on  the  eastern  side. 
The  sun  has  therefore  i>assed  from  the  west  to  the  east  of  the 
star,  and  the  latter  can  be  seen  rising  in  the  inoiiiing  twiliglit 
before  the  sun.  It  constantly  rises  earlier  and  earlier,  and 
thei'efoi'e  farther  from  the  sun,  until  February,  when  it  rises 
at  sunset  and  sets  at  sunrise ;  and  is  the]*efore  dii*ectly  opposite 
the  sun.  In  March  the  star  would  cross  the  meridian  at  ten 
o'clock  once  more,  showing  that  in  the  coui-se  of  a  year  the 
sun  and  star  had  resumed  their  fii*st  position.  But,  while  the 
sun  has  risen  and  set  365  times,  the  star  has  risen  and  set  366 
times,  the  fiun  having  lost  an  entire  revolution  by  the  slow 
backward  motion  we  have  described. 

.  If  the  stare  were  visible  in  the  daytime  (as  they  would  be 
but  for  the  atmosphere),  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  among 
them  could  be  seen  in  the  couree  of  a  single  day.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  could  have  seen  Begulus  rise  on  the  morning  of 
August  20th,  1876,  we  should  have  seen  the  sun  a  little  south 
and  west  of  it,  the  relative  position  of  the  sun  being  as  shown 
by  tlie  circle  numbered  1  in  the  figure.  ^ 

Watching  the  star  all  day,  we  should  find         CXXIO 
that  at  sunset  it  was  north  from  the  sun,  iaiT 

as  from  circle  No.  2.  The  sun  would  '^'^^.rfhf^JLr^'Cr. 
during  the  day  have  moved  nearly  its  own  a»>«at  August  Mtu  of 
diameter.  Next  morning  we  should  have 
seen  that  the  sun  had  gone  past  the  star  into  position  3,  so 
that  the  latter  would  now  rise  before  the  former.  By  sun- 
Bet  it  would  have  advanced  to  position  4,  and  so  forth.  The 
path  which  the  sun  describes  among  the  stars  in  his  annual 
revolution  is  called  the  ecliptic.  It  is  marked  down  on  Maps 
IL,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  and  the  months  in  which  tlie  sun  i)asses 
through  each  portion  of  the  ecliptic  are  also  indicated.  A 
belt  of  the  heavens,  extending  a  few  degrees  on  each  side  of 
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the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  zodiac.  The  poles  of  the  ecliptic  ai^e 
two  opposite  points,  each  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres into  which  the  ecliptic  divides  the  celestial  sphere. 

The  determination  of  the  solar  motion  around  the  ecliptic 
may  be  considered  tlie  birth  of  astronomical  science.  The 
prehistoric  astronoinei's  divided  the  ecliptic  and  zodiac  into 
twelve  parts,  now  familiarly  known  as  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
This  proceeding  was  probably  suggested  by  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture, and  of  tlie  chronological  reckoning  of  yeai-s.  A  very 
little  observation  would  show  that  the  changes  of  the  seasons 
are  due  to  the  variations  in  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun, 
and  in  the  length  of  the  day;  but  it  was  only  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  position  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  motion  of  the  sun 
in  it,  that  it  could  be  learned  liow  these  variations  in  the  daily 
course  of  the  sun  were  brought  about.  Tiiis  study  showed 
that  tliey  wei-e  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ecliptic  and  equator 
did  not  coincide,  but  were  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle 
of  between  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  degrees.  This  in- 
clination is  known  as  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  two 
circles,  equator  and  ecliptic,  ci*oss  each  other  at  two  opposite 
points,  the  positions  of  which  among  the  stai*s  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Maps  II. -V.  When  the  sun  is  at  either  of 
these  points,  it  rises  exactly  in  the  east,  and  sets  exactly  in  the 
west;  one-half  its  diurnal  course  is  above  the  horizon, and  the 
other  half  below.  The  days  and  nights  are  therefore  of  equal 
length,  from  which  the  two  points  in  question  are  called  the 
Equinoxes. 

The  vernal  equinox  is  on  the  right-hand  edge  of  Map  II. 
Leaving  that  equinox  about  March  31st,  the  sun  crosses  over 
the  region  represented  by  the  map  in  the  course  of  the  next 
three  months,  working  northward  as  it  does  so,  until  June  20th, 
when  it  is  on  the  left-hand  edge  of  the  map,  23^°  north  of  the 
equator.  This  point  of  the  ecliptic  is  called  the  summer  solstice, 
beins:  that  in  which  the  sun  attains  its  sjreatest  noithern  declina- 
tion.  When  near  this  solstice,  it  rises  north  of  east,  culmi- 
nates at  a  high  altitude  (in  our  latitudes),  and  sets  north  of 
west.     As  explained  in  describing  the  diurnal  motion  of  an 
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object  north  of  the  celestial  equator,  more  than  half  the  daily 
coiiree  of  the  sun  is  now  above  our  horizon,  so  that  our  days 
are  longer  than  our  nights,  while  the  great  meridian  altitude 
of  the  sun  produces  the  heats  of  summer. 

The  portion -of  the  ecliptic  represented  on  Map  II.,  com- 
mencing at  the  vernal  equinox,  where  the  sun  crosses  the  equa- 
tor, was  divided  by  the  early  astronomei's  into  the  three  signs 
of  Aries,  the  Ham ;  Taurus,  the  Bull ;  and  Gemini,  the  Twins. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  signs  no  longer  coincide  with  the 
constellations  of  tlie  same  name :  this  is  owing  to  a  change  in 
the  position  of  the  equator,  which  will  be  described  pi-esently. 

Turning  to  Map  III.,  we  see  that  during  the  three  montlis, 
from  June  to  September,  the  sun  works  downwards  towards 
the  equator,  reaching  it  about  September  20th.  The  point  of 
crossing  markg  the  autumnal  equinox,  found  also  on  the  right 
hand  of  Map  IV.  The  days  and  nights  are  now  once  more  of 
equal  length. 

During  the  next  six  months  the  sun  is  passing  over  the  re- 
gions represented  on  Maps  IV.  and  V.,  and  is  south  of  the 
equator,  its  greatest  southern  declination,  or  "the  southern 
solstice,"  being  reached  about  December  2l8t.  More  than 
half  its  daily  coui*se  is  then  below  the  horizon,  so  that  in  our 
latitudes  the  nights  are  longer  than  the  days,  and  the  low 
noonday  altitude  of  the  sun  gives  rise  to  the  colds  of  winter. 

We  have  no  historic  record  of  tliis  division  of  the  zodiac 
into  signs,  and  the  ideas  of  the  authors  can  only  be  inferred 
from  collateral  circumstances.  It  has  been  fancied  that  the 
names  were  suggested  by  the  seasons,  the  agricultural  opera- 
tions, and  so  on.  Tlius  the  spring  signs  (Aries,  the  Eam ;  Tau^ 
rus,  the  Bull;  and  Gemini,  tlie  Twins)  are  supposed  to  mark  the 
bringing  forth  of  young  by  the  flocks  and  herds.  Cancer,  tht 
Crab,  marks  the  time  when  the  sun,  having  attained  its  great- 
est declination,  begins  to  go  back  towards  tlie  equator;  and  the 
crab  having  been  supposed  to  move  backwards,  his  name  was 
given  to  this  sign.  Leo,  the  Lion,  symbolizes  the  fierce  heat 
of  summer;  and  Virgo,  the  Virgin,  gleaning  corn,  symbolizes 
the  harvest.    In  Libra,  the  Balance,  the  day  and  ni^t  balance 
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each  other,  being  of  equal  length.  Scorpius,  the  Scorpion,  ig 
snpposed  to  have  marked  the  presence  of  venomous  reptiies  Hx 
October;  while  Sagittarius,  the  Archer,  symbolizes  the  season 
of  hunting.  The  explanation  of  Capricornus,  the  Goat,  is  more 
fanciful,  if  possible,  than  that  of  Cancer.  It  was  supposed  that 
this  animal,  ascending  the  hill  as  he  feeds,  in  order  to  ]*each 
the  grass  more  easily,  on  reaching  the  top,  turns  back  again,  so 
that  his  name  was  used  to  mark  the  sign  in  which  the  sun, 
from  going  south,  begins  to  return  to  the  north.  Aquarius, 
the  Water-bearer,  symbolizes  the  winter  rains;  and  Pisces, the 
Fishes,  the  season  of  fishes. 

All  this  is,  however,  mere  conjecture ;  the  only  coincidences 
at  all  striking  being  Virgo  and  Libra.  The  names  of  the  con- 
stellations were  probably  given  to  them  several  centuries,  per- 
haps even  thousands  of  years,  before  the  Christian  em ;  and  in 
that  case  the  zodiacal  constellations  would  not  have  correspond- 
ed to  the  seasons  we  have  indicated.  An  attempt  has  even  been 
made  to  show  that  the  names  of  the  zodiacal  constellations  were 
intended  to  commemorate  the  twelve  laboi-s  of  Hercules;  but 
this  theory  rests  on  no  better  foundation  than  the  other. 

The  zodiacal  constellations  occupy  quite  unequal  spaces  in 
the  heavens,  as  may  be  seen  by  inspection  of  the  maps.  In 
the  beginning  \\\Qy  were  simply  twelve  houses  for  the  sun, 
which  that  Inniiiuiry  occupied  in  the  coui'se  of  the  year.  Hip- 
pafchus  found  this  system  entirely  insufficient  for  exact  astron- 
omy, and  therefore  divided  the  ecliptic  and  zodiac  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  of  30°  each,  called  signs  of  the  zodiac.  He  gave 
to  these  signs  the  names  of  the  constellations  most  nearly  cor- 
responding to  them.  Commencing  at  the  vernal  equinox,  the 
fii-st  arc  of  30°  was  called  the  sign  Aries,  the  second  the  sign 
Taurus,  and  so  forth.  The  mode  of  reckoning  positions  on 
the  ecliptic  by  signs  was  continued  until  the  last  century,  but 
is  no  longer  in  use  among  professional  astronomers,  owing  to 
its  inconvenience.  The  whole  ecliptic  is  now  divided  into 
360°,  like  any  other  circle,  the  count  commencing  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  and  following  the  direction  of  the  sun's  motion  all  the 
way  round  to  360°.. 
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§  -i.  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes. — The  Sf^lm*  Year. 

By  comparing  his  own  observations  with  those  of  preceding 
astronomers,  Hipparchns  found  that  tlie  equinoxes  were  slowly 
shifting  their  places  among  the  stars,  the  change  being  at  least 
a  degree  in  a  century  towards  the  west.  His  snccessoi'S  deter- 
mined it  with  greater  exactness,  and  it  is  now  known  to  be 
nearly  a  degree  in  seventy  yeare.  Careful  study  of  the  cliange 
sliows  that  it  is  due  mainly  to  a  motion  of  the  equator,  which 
again  arises  fronj  a  change  in  tlie  direction  of  the  pole.  The 
position  of  the  ecliptic  among  the  stai-s  varies  so  slowly  that  the 
change  can  be  seen  only  by  the  refined  observations  of  modem 
times.  In  the  explanation  of  the  diurnal  motion,  it  was  stated 
that  there  was  a  certain  point  in  the  heavens  around  which  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  seem  to  perform  a  daily  revolution.  This 
point,  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  is  marked  on  the  centre  of  Map 
I.,  and  is  also  in  tlie  centre  of  Fig.  2,  page  10.  It  is  little  more 
than  a  degree  distant  from  the  pole  star.  Kow,  precession  real- 
ly consists  in  a  very  slow  motion  of  this  pole  around  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic,  the  rate  of  motion  being  such  as  to  carry  it  all 
the  way  round  in  about  25,300  years.  The  exact  time  has 
never  been  calculated,  and  would  not  always  be  the  same,  ow- 
ing to  some  small  variations  to  which  the  motion  is  subject ; 
but  it  will  never  differ  much  from  this.  There  is  a  very  slight 
motion  to  the  ecliptic  itself,  and  therefore  to  its  pole ;  and  this 
fact  renders  the  motion  of  the  pole  of  the  equator  aiound  it 
somewhat  complicated ;  but  the  curve  described  by  the  latter 
is  very  nearly  a  circle  46°  in  diameter.  In  the  time  of  Hip- 
parchns, onr  present  pole  star  was  12°  frem  the  pole.  The  pole 
has  been  approaching  it  steadily  ever  since,  and  will  continue 
to  approach  it  till  about  the  year  2100,  when  it  will  slowly 
pass  by  it  iat  the  distance  of  less  than  half  a  degree.  The 
couree  of  the  pole  during  the  next  12,000  years  is  laid  down 
on  the  map,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  end  of  that  time 
it  will  be  near  the  constellation  Lyia.  Since  the  equator  is 
always  90°  distant  from  the  pole,  there  will  be  a  correspond- 
ing motion  to  it,  and  hence  to  the  point  of  its  crossing  the 
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ecliptic.  To  show  this,  tlie  position  of  the  equator  2000  years 
ago,  as  well  as  its  present  position',  is  given  onlVfap  II. 

The  I'eader  will,  of  coni-se,  nnderstand  that  the  various  ce- 
lestial movements  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  this  chapter  are 
only  apparent  motions,  and  are  dne  to  the  motion  of  the  earth 
itself,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  on  the  Copernican 
system.  The  dinrnal  i-evolution  of  the  celestial  sphere  is  due 
to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  while  precession  is  real- 
ly a  change  in  tlie  direction  of  that  axis. 

One  important  effect  of  precession  is  that  one  revolntion  of 
the  sun  among  the  stai*s  does  not  accurately  CQi*respond  to  the 
return  of  the  same  seasons.  Tlie  latter  de^>end  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun  relative  to  the  equinox,  the  time  when  the  sun 
crosses  the  equator  towards  the  noith  always  marking  the  sea- 
son of  spring  (in  the  northern  liemisphere),  no  matter  where 
the  sun  may  be  among  the  stare.  If  tlie  equator  did  not  move, 
the  sun  would  always  cross  it  at  nearly  the  same,  jwint  among 
the  stars.  But  wlien,  starting  from  the  vernal  equinox,  it 
makes  the  circuit  of  the  heavens,  and  retmiis  to  it  again,  tlie 
motion  of  the  equator  has  been  such  that  the  sun  crosses  it 
20  minutes*  before  it  reaches  the  same  star.  In  one  year,  this 
difference  is  very  small;  but  by  its  constant  accumulation,  at 
the  i-ate  of  20  minutes  a  year,  it  becomes  very  considerable 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries.  We  must,  therefore,  distinguish 
between  the  sidereal  and  the  tropical  year,  the  former  being 
the  period  I'equired  for  one  revolution  of  the  sun  among  the 
stars,  the  latter  that  required  for  his  return  to  the  same  equi- 
nox, whence  it  is  also  called  the  equinoctial  year.  The  exact 
lengths  of  these  respective  years  are: 

Days.  Days.    Hoon.    MIn.     See. 

Sidereal  year 3G.V2563G  =  865      6        9       9 

Tropical  yeiir 365.24220  =  3G5       5      48     46 

Since  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons  depends  on  the  troi)ical 
year,  the  hitter  is  the  one  to  be  used  in  forming  the  calendar, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  civil  life  generally.  Its  true  length  is 
11  minutes  14  seconds  less  than  365 J  days.  Some  results  of 
this  difference  will  be  shown  in  explaining  the  calendar. 
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§  5.  The  Moon's  Motion, 

Every  one  knows  that  the  moon  inakes  a  revohition  in  the 
celestial  sphere  in  about  a  month,  and  that  during  its  revohi- 
tion it  presents  a  number  of  different  phases,  known  as  ''  new 
moon,"  "firet  quarter,"  "full  moon,"  and  so  on,  depending 
on  its  position  relative  to  the  sun.  A  study  of  these  phases 
during  a  single  revolution  will  make  it  clear  that  the  moon  is 
a  globular  dark  body,  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  a 
fact  which  has  been  evident  to  cai'ef ul  observei's  from  the  re- 
nu>test  antiquity.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  a  largo 
globe  to  represent  the  moon,  paintiug  one  half  white,  to  rep- 
resent the  half  on  which  the  sun  shiues,  and  the  other  half 
dai'k.  Viewing  it  at  a  proper  distance,  and  turning  it  into 
different  positions,  it  will  be  fomid  that  the  visible  i)art  of  the 
white  half  may  be  made  to  imitate  the  various  appearances  of 
the  moon. 

As  the  sun  makes  a  revolution  around  the  celestial  sphere 
in  a  year,  so  the  moon  makes  a  similar  revolution  auiong  the 
Btai*s  in  a  little  moi'e  than  27  days.  This  motion  can  be  seen 
on  any  clear  night  between  firet  quarter  and  full  moon,  if  the 
moon  happens  to  lye  near  a  bright  star.  If  the  position  of  the 
moon  relatively  to  the  star  be  noted  from  hour  to  hour,  it  will 
be  found  that  she  is  coMstaintly  working  towards  the  east  by  a 
distance  equal  to  her  own  diameter  in  an  hour.  The  follow- 
ing night  she  will  he  found  fi-om  12^  to  14°  east  of  the  star, 
and  will  rise,  cross  the  meridian,  and  set  from  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour  later  than  she  did  the  preceding  night.  At  the  end 
of  27  days  8  houre,  she  will  be  back  in  the  same  position 
among  the  stars  in  which  she  was  firet  seen. 

If,  however,  starting  from  one  new  moon,  we  count  forwards 
this  period,  we  shall  find  that  the  moon,  although  she  has  re- 
turned to  the  same  position  among  the  stars,  has  not  got  back 
to  new  moon  again.  The  reason  is  that  the  sun  has  moved 
forwards,  in  virtue  of  his  apparent  annual  motion,  so  far  that 
it  will  require  more  than  two  days  for  the  moon  to  overtake 
him.     So,  although  the  moon  i*eally  revolves  around  the  earth 
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in  27i  days,  the  average  interval  between  one  new  moon  and 
the  next  is  29^  days. 

A  comparison  of  the  phases  of  the  moon  with  her  direction 
will  show  that  the  sun  is  many  times  more  distant  than  the 
moon.  In  Fig.  5,  let  -£*  be  the  position  of  an  observer  on  the 
earth,  JIT  the  moon,  and  8  the  san,  illuminating  one  half  of  it 
When  the  observer  sees  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter — that  is, 
when  her  disk  appears  exactly  half  illuminated — the  angle  at 
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the  moon,  between  the  observer  and  the  sun,  must  be  a  right 
angle.  If  the  sun  wore. only  about  four  times  as  far  as  the 
moon,  as  in  the  figure,  tlie  observer,  by  measuring  the  angle 
8 EM  between  the  sun  and  moon,  would  find  it  to  be  75° ;  and 
the  nearer  the  sun,  the  smaller  he  would  find  it.  But  actual 
measurement  would  show  it  to  be  so  near  90°  that  the  dif- 
ference would  be  imperceptible  with  ordinary  instruments. 
Hence,  the  sun  is  really  at  the  point  where  the  dotted  line  and 
the  line  MS  continued  meet  each  other,  which  is  many  times 
the  distance  £M  to  the  moon* 

This  idea  was  applied  by  Aristarchus,  who  flourished  in  the 
third  century  l)efore  Christ,  preceding  both  Ilipparchus  and 
Ptolemy,  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  sun,  or,  moi-e  ex- 
actly, how  numy  times  it  exceeded  the  distance  of  the  moon. 
He  found,  by  measurement,  that,  in  the  position  represented 
in  the  figure,  the  distance  between  the  directions  of  the  sun 
and  moon  was  87°,  and  that  the  sun  was  therefore  something 
like  twenty  times  as  far  as  the  moon.  We  now  know  that  this 
result  was  twenty  times  too  ptnall,  the  angle  being  really  so 
nsar  90°  that  Aristarchus  could  not  detennine  the  difference 
with  certainty.    In  principle,  the  method  is  quite  correct,  and 
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very  iiigenions,  but  it  cannot  be  applied  in  practice.  Tlie  one 
insuperable  difficulty  of  the  method  arises  from  the  impossi* 
bility  of  seeing  when  the  moon  is  exactly  half  illuminated, 
the  uncertainty  arising  from  the  inequalities  in  the  lunar  sur- 
face being  greater  than  the  whole  angle  to  be  measured. 

Watching  and  mapping  down  the  patli  of  the  moon  among 
the  stara,  it  is  found  not  to  be  the  same  witli  that  of  the  sun, 
being  inclined  to  it  about  5°.  The  paths  cross  each  other  in 
two  opposite  points  of  the  heavens,  called  tlie  moon's  nodes. 
The  path  of  the  moon  in  the  middle  of  tlie  year  1877  is 
marked  on  star  Maps  II -V.  Referring  to  Map  III.,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  descending  node  of  the  moon  is  in  the  con- 
stellation Leo,  very  near  the  star  Regulus.  Here  the  moon 
passes  south  of  or  "below  the  ecliptic,  and  continues  below  it 
over  the  whole  of  Map  IV.  On  Map  V.,  it  approaches  the 
ecliptic  again,  crossing  to  the  north  of  it  in  the  constellation 
Aquarius,  and  continuing  on  tliat  side  till  it  reaches  Begulns 
once  more. 

Such  is  the  moon's  path  in  July,  1877.  But  it  is  con- 
stantly changing  in  consequence  of  a  motion  of  the  nodes 
towards  the  west,  amounting  to  more  than  a  degree  in  every 
revolution.  In  order  that  the  line  drawn  on  the  map  may 
continue  to  represent  the  path  of  the  n^oon,  we  must  suppose 
it  to  slide  along  the  ecliptic  towaixls  the  right  at  the  rate  of 
about  20°  a  year,  so  that  a  slightlj^  different  path  will  be  de- 
scribed in  every  monthly  revolution.  The  path  will  always 
cross  the  ecliptic  at  the  same  angle,  but  the  moon  will  not 
always  pass  over  the  same  stare.  In  August,  1877,  she  will 
cross  the  ecliptic  a  little  farther  to  the  right  (west),  and  will 
pass  a  little  below  Regulus.  The  change  going  on  from 
month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year,  in  a  little  less  than 
ten  yeare  the  ascending  node  will  be  found  in  Leo ;  and  the 
other  node,  now  in  Leo,  will  have  gone  back  to  Aquarius. 
In  a  period  of  eighteen  years  and  seven  months,  the  nodes 
will  ha\^  made  a  complete  revolution,  and  the  path  of  the 
moon  will  have  resumed  the  position  given  on  the  map. 
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§  8.  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 

The  early  inhabitants  of  the  world  wei-e,  no  doubt,  terrified 
by  the  occasional  recnrrence  of  eclipses  many  ages  before 
there  were  astix)noniers  to  explain  their  causes.  But  the  mo- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon  could  not  be  observed  very  long 
without  the  causes  being  seen.  It  was  evident  that  if  the 
moon  should  ever  chance  to  pass  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun,  she  must  cut  off  some  or  all  of  his  light  If  the  two  bodies 
followed  the  same  track  in  the  heavens,  them  would  be  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  every  new  moon ;  but,  owing  to  the  incli- 
nation of  the  two  orbits,  die  moon  will  generally  pass  above 
or  below  the  snn,  and  there  will  be  no  eclipse.  If,  however, 
the  sun  happens  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  moon's  node 
when  the  moon  passes,  then  thei'e  will  be  an  eclipse.  For  an 
example,  let  us  refer  to  Map  III.  We  see  that  the  snn  passes 
the  moon's  descending  node  about  August  25th,  1877,  and  is 
within  20°  of  this  node  from  early  in  August  till  the  middle 
of  September.  The  moon  passes  the  sun  on  August  8th  and 
September  6th  of  that  year,  which  are,  thei'efoi-e,  the  dates  of 
new  moon.  At  the  first  date,  the  moon  passes  so  far  to  the 
north  that,  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  there  is  no 
eclipse  at  all;  but  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia  the  moon 
would  be  seen  to  cut  off  a  small  }^)ortion  of  the  sun. 

While  the  moon  is  performing  anotlier  circuit,  the  sun  has 
moved  so  far  past  the  node,  that  the  inoon  passes  south  of  it, 
and  there  is  only  a  small  eclipse,  and  that  is  visible  only 
around  the  i-egion  of  Cape  Horn.  Thus,  there  are  two  solar 
eclipses  while  the  sun  is  passing  this  node  in  1877,  but  both 
are  very  small.  Indeed,  every  time  the  snn  crosses  a  node, 
ihe  moon  is  sure  to  cross  his  path,  either  befoi-e  he  reaches 
the  node,  or  before  he  gets  far  enough  from  it  to  be  out  of 
the  way.  As  he  crosses  botli  nodes  in  the  coui'se  of  the  year, 
there  must  be  at  least  two  solar  eclipses  every  year  to  some 
points  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  cause  of  lunar  eclii>ses  might  not  have  been  so  easy  to 
guess  as  was  that  of  solar  ones;  but  a  great  numbe>*  could 
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not  have  been  observed,  aud  their  times  of  occarrence  record- 
ed, without  its  being  noticed  that  they  always  occurred  at  full 
moon,  when  the  earth  was  opposite  the  sun.  The  idea  that 
the  earth  cast  a  shadow,  and  that  the  moon  passed  into  it, 
could  then  hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself ;  and  we  find,  accord- 
ingly, that  the  earliest  observer  of  the  heavens  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  cause  of  lunar  eclipses. 

The  reason  why  eclipses  of  the  moon  only  occur  occasion- 
ally is  of  the  same  general  nature  with  that  of  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  solar  eclipsed.  The  centre  of  the  earth's  shadow  is 
always,  like  the  sun,  in  the  ecliptic ;  and  unless  t}ie  moon  hap- 
liens  to  be  very  near  the  ecliptic,  and  thei-efore  very  near  one 
of  her  nodes  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  she  will  fail  to  strike 
the  shadow,  passing  above  or  below  it.  Owing  to  the  great 
magnitude  of  the  sun^  th^  earth^s  shadow  is,  at  the  distance  of 
tlie  moon,  much  smaller  than  the  earth  itself.  The  result  of 
this  is,  that  the  moon  itiust  be  decidedly  nearer  her  node  to 
produce  a  lunar  than  to  produce  a  solar  eclipse.  Sometimes 
a  whole  year  passes  witliout  there  being  any  eclipse  of  the 
moon. 

The  nature  of  an  eclipse  will  vary  with  the  positions  and 
apparent  magnitudes  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Let  us  suppose^ 
fii-st,  tliat,  in  a  solar  eclipse,  the  centre  of  the  moon  happens 
to  pass  exactly  over  the  centre  of  the  sun.  Then,  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  apparent  angular  diameter  of  the  moon  exceed  that 
of  the  sun,  the  latter  will  be  entirely  hidden  from  view.  This 
is  called  a  total  e^ipsepf  the  sun.  It  is  evident  that  such  an 
eclipse  can  occur  only  when  the  observer  is  near  the  line  join- 
ing the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon.  If,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, the  appai-ent  magnitude  of  the  moon  is  less  than 
that  of  the  sun,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  latter  cannot 
be  covered,  but  a  ring  of  light  around  his  edge  will  still  be  visi- 
ble. This  is  called  an  annular  eclipse.  If  the  moon  does  not 
pass  centrally  over  the  sun,  then  it  can  cover  only  a  portion  of 
the  latter  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  eclipse  is  said  to  be 
partial.  So  with  the  moon  :  if  the  latter  is  only  partially  ir.i- 
mersed  in  the  earth's  sliadow,  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  called 
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partial;  if  she  is  totally'  iininei-sed  in  it,  so  that  no  direct  sun- 
light  can  reach  lier,  the  eclipse  is  said  tu  be  total.    An  aa- 


Via.  fl.— Aanular  ecl[pee  at  Uie  aan.  fia.  I.— PaiUal  edlpsc  of  tbe  aiiD. 

niilar  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  impossible,  because  the  earth's 
shadow  always  exceeds  the  diameter  of  the  moon  in  breadth. 

Sonic  points  respecting  eclipses  will  be  seen  moi-e  clearly 
by  reference  to  the  accompanying  figures,  in  which  S  repre- 
sents the  sun,  E  the  eai-th,  and  M  the  moon.  Referring  to  the 
firat  figure,  it  will  be  seen  that  aii  observer  at  either  of  the 
points  marked  O,  or  indeed  anywhere  ontside  the  shaded  por- 
tions, will  see  the  whole  of  tlie  sun,  so  that  to  him  thera  will 
be  no  eclipse  at  all.  Within  the  lightly  shaded  regions,  marked 
PP,  the  Sim  will  be  partially  eclipsed,  and  more  so  as  the  ob- 
server is  near  the  eentre.    This  i-egion  is  called  the  penumbra. 


bllliigou  tbeenttb. 


Within  tlie  darkest  parts  between  the  two  lettei-s  i*  is  a  region 
where  the  snn  is  totally  hidden  by  the  moon.  This  is  the 
shadow,  and  its  form  is  that  of  a  cone,  with  its  base  on  the 
moon,  and  its  jx>int  extending  towards  the  eartli.  Now,  it 
happens  that  the  diameters  of  the  snn  and  moon  are  very 
nearly  proportional  to  their  respective  mean  distances,  so  that 
the  point  of  this  shadow  almost  exactly  reaches  tlie  surface  of 
ths  earth.  Indeed,  so  near  is  the  adjustment,  that  the  dark 
shadow  sometimes  reaches  the  earth,  and  sometimes  does  not^ 
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owing  to  the  small  clmngea  in  the  distance  of  the  eiin  and 
moon.  When  the  shadow  i-eaulies  the  eartli,  it  is  comparative- 
ly very  narrow,  owing  to  its  being  bo  near  its  eliarp  point ;  but 
if  an  otjserier  uaii  station  liiinself  within  it,  he  will  Bee  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  during  the  sliort  time  the  shadow  is  passing 
over  him.  If  the  reader  will  stndy  the  figure,  he  will  see  wiiy 
a  total  eclipse  of  the  bhq  is  bo  rare  at  any  one  place  on  the 
earth.  The  shadow,  when  it  reaches  the  eartli,  is  so  near  down 
to  a  point  that  i\&  diameter  is  not  generally  more  than  a  hmi- 
di'ed  miles;  consequently,  each  total  eclipse  is  visible  only 
along  a  belt  wliich  may  not  average  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  across. 

In  most  eclipses,  the  shadow  comes  to  a  jx>int  before  it 
reaches  the  earth ;  in  tliis  case,  tJie  apparent  angular  diameter 
of  the  moon  is  less  than  that  of  the  sun,  and  there  can  be  no 
total  eclipse.  But  if  an  observer  places  himself  in  a  line  with 
tlie  centre  of  the  shadow,  he  will  see  an  annular  eclipse,  the 
Bnn  showing  itself  on  all  sides  of  the  moon. 

The  next  figure  shows  ns  the  form  of  the  earth's  shadow. 


Fio.  B,— Eclipse  orihe  moon,  the  Inltcr  being  ill  the  ehnflow  of  rhe  cnrth. 

The  earth  being  much  larger  than  the  moon,  its  shadow  ex- 
tends far  beyond  it;  and  where  it  reaches  the  moon,  it  is  al- 
vvaye  so  mnch  lai;ger  than  the  latter  that  she  may  be  wholly 
immersed  in  it,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Now,  suppose  the 
moon,  in  her  conree  round  the  earth,  to  pass  centrally  through 
the  shadow,  and  not  above  or  below  it,  as  she  commonly  does ; 
then,  when  she  entered  the  shaded  region,  marked  P,  which 
is  called  the  penumbn^  an  observer  on  her  surface  would  see 
a  partial  eclipse  of  the  Bnn  caused  by  the  intervention  of  the 
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earth.  The  time  when  this  begins  is  given  in  the  ahij^nacs, 
being  expressed  by  the  words,  "  Moon  entere  penumbra." 
Some  of  the  sunlight  is  then  cut  off  from  tlie  moon,  so  that 
the  latter  is  not  so  briglit  as  usual;  but  tlie  eye  does  not 
notice  any  loss  of  li«:ht  until  the  moon  almost  reaches  the 
dark  shadow.  As  she  entei-s  the  shadow,  a  portion  of  her  sur- 
face seems  to  be  cut  off  and  to  disappear  entirely,  and  her  vis- 
ible portion  continually  grows  smaller,  until,  in  case  of  a  total 
eclipse,  her  whole  disk  is  inmiersed  in  the  shadow.  When  this 
occui's,  it  is  found  that  she  is  not  entirely  invisible,  but  still 
faintly  shines  with  a  lurid  copper-colored  light.  This  light  is 
refracted  into  the  shadow  by  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  its 
amount  may  he  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
clouds  and  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  around  that  belt  of  the 
earth  which  the  sunlight  must  graze  in  order  to  reach  the  moon. 

In  about  half  of  the  lunar  eclipses,  the  moon  passes  so  far 
above  or  below  the  centre  of  the  shadow  that  part  of  her  body 
is  in  it,  and  part  outside,  at  the  time  of  greatest  eclipse.  This 
is  called  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon.  The  magnitude  of  a 
partial  eclipse,  whether  of  the  sun  or  moon,  was  measured  by 
the  older  astronomei*s  in  diii:its.  The  diameter  of  the  solar  or 
lunar  disk  was  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  called  digits; 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  eclipse  was  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  dibits  cut  off  bv  the  shadow  of  the  earth  in  case  of 
a  lunar  eclipse,  or  by  the  moon  in  case  of  a  solar  eclipse.  The 
most  ancient  asti-onomei's  were  in  the  habit  of  measuring  the 
digits  by  surface :  when  the  moon  was  said  to  be  eclipsed  four 
digits,  it  meant  that  one -third  of  her  surface,  and  not  one- 
third  her  diameter,  w^as  eclipsed. 

Tlie  duration  of  an  eclipse  varies  between  very  wide  limits, 
according  to  whether  it  is  nearly  central  or  the  contrary.  The 
duration  of  a  solar  eclipse  depends  upon  the  time  required  for 
the  moon  to  pass  over  the  distance  from  where  she  first  comes 
into  apparent  contact  with  the  sun's  disk,  until  she  separates 
from  it  again ;  .and  this,  in  the  case  of  eclipses  which  are  pret- 
ty large,  may  range  between  two  and  three  houi*s.  In  a  total 
eclipse,  however,  the  apparent  disk  of  the  moon  exceeds  that 
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of  the  sun  by  so  small  au  amount,  that  it  takes  her  but  a  shoi't 
time  to  pass  far  enough  to  uncover  some  part  of  the  sun's 
disk ;  the  time  is  rai-ely  more  than  live  or  six  minutes,  and 
sometimes  only  a  few  seconds.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  moon 
may,  however,  last  nearly  two  hours,  and  the  partial  eclipses 
on  each  side  of  the  total  one  may  extend  the  wliole  dunitiou 
of  the  eclipse  to  three  or  four  horn's. 

Total  eclipses  of  the  sun  afford  very  rare  and  highly  prized 
opportunities  for  studying  the  operations  going  on  around  that 
luminary.     Of  these  we  shall  speak  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Heturning,  now,  to  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon  around  the  celestial  sphere,  we  see  that  since  the  moon's 
orbit  has  two  opposite  nodes  in  which  it  crosses  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  sun  passes  through  the  entire  coui-se  of  the  ecliptic  in 
the  cofti'se  of  the  year,  it  follows  that  there  are  two  periods  in 
the  course  of  a  year  during  wiiich  the  sun  is  near  a  node,  and 
eclipses  may  occur.  Roughly  speaking,  these  periods  are  each 
about  a  month  in  duration,  and  we  may  call  them  seasons  of 
eclipses.  For  instance,  it  will  be  seen  on  Map  V.  that  the 
sun  passes  one  node  of  the  moon's  orbit  towards  the  end  of 
February,  1877.  A  season  of  eclipses  for  that  year  is  there- 
fore February  and  the  firet  half  of  March.  Actually,  there  is 
a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  February  27th,  and  a  very  small 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  March  14th,  of  that  year,  visible  only  in 
Northern  Asia.*  From  this  time,  the  sun  is  so  far  from  the 
node  that  there  can  bo  no  eclipses  until  he  approaches  the 
other  node  in  August.  Then  we  have  the  two  eclipses  of  the 
sun  already  mentioned,  and,  between  them,  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  moon  on  August  23d.  Thus,  in  the  year  1877,  the  first 
season  of  eclipses  is  in  February  and  March,  and  the  second 
in  Angnst  and  September. 

We  have  said  that  the  length  of  each  eclipse  season  is  about 
a  month.  To  speak  with  greater  accuracy,  the  average  season 
for  eclipses  of  the  sun  extends  18  days  before  and  after  the 

*  There  is  an  extraordinary  coincidence  between  this  eclipse  and  that  of  Au- 
gast'Sth  of  the  same  year,  both  being  visible  from  nearly  the  same  region  in  Ceti- 
tral  Siberia. 
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sun's  passage  through  the  node,  while  that  for  lunar  eclipses 
extends  11^  days  on  each  side  of  the  node.  The  total  season 
is,  therefore,  36  days  for  solar,  and  23  days  for  lunar  eclipses. 

Owing  to  the  constant  motion  of  the  moon's  node  alroady 
described,  the  season  of  eclipses  will  not  be  the  same  from 
year  to  year,  but  will  occur,  on  the  average,  about  20  days 
earlier  each  year.  We  have  seen  that  the  sun  passed  the  de* 
scending  node  of  the  moon  marked  on  Map  III.  on  August 
24th,  1877;  but  during  the  year  following  the  node  will  have 
moved  so  far  to  the  west  that  the  sun  will  again  reach  it  on 
August  5th,  1878.  The  effect  of  this  constant  shifting  of  the 
nodes  and  seasons  of  eclipses  is  that  in  1887  the  August  sea- 
sou  will  be  shifted  back  to  February,  and  the  February  season 
to  August.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  find  the  middle  of  the 
eclipse  seasons  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  can  do  so  by  starting 
from  March  1st  and  August  24:th,  1877,  and  subtracting  19f 
days  for  each  subsequent  year. 

There  is  a  relation  between  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon  which  materially  assisted  the  early  astronomers  in  the 
prediction  of  eclipses.  We  have  said  that  the  moon  makes 
one  revolution  among  the  stare  in  about  27^  days.  Since  the 
node  of  the  orbit  is  constantly  moving  back  to  meet  the  moon, 
as  it  were,  she  will  return  to  her  node  in  a  little  less  than  this 
period — namely,  as  shown  by  modern  observations,  in  a  mean 
interval  of  27.21222  dajs.  The  sun,  after  passing  any  node 
of  tlie  orbit,  will  reach  the  same  nqde  again  in  346.6201  days. 
The  relation  between  these  uumbei's  is  this :  242  returns  of 
the  moon  to  a  node  take  very  nearly  the  same  time  with  19 
returns  of  the  sun,  the  intervals  being 

242  returns  of  the  moon  to  her  node. 6585.357  dnyij 

10       "         "      sun  to  moon's  node 6585.780    ** 

Consequently,  if  at  any  time  the  sun  and  moon  should  start 
out  together  from  a  node,  they  would,  at  the  end  of  6585 
days,  or  18  yeai-s  and  11  days,  be  again  found  together  very 
near  the  same  node.  During  the  interval,  there  would  have 
l>een  223  new  and  full  moons,  but  none  so  near  the  node  as 
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this.  The  exact  time  required  for  223  hmations  is  6585.3212 
days;  so  that,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  223d  conjunction  of 
the  sun  and  moon  would  happen  a  little  befoi'e  they  reached 
the  node,  their  distance  from  it  being,  by  calculation,  a  little 
less  than  one  of  their  diameters,  or,  more  exactly,  28'.  If, 
instead  of  being  exactly  at  the  node,  they  are  any  given  dis- 
tance from  it,  say  3°  east  or  west,  then,  in  the  same  period, 
they  will  be  again  togetlier  within  half  a  degree  of  the  same 
distance  from  the  node. 

The  period  just  found  was  called  the  Saros,  and  maj'  be  ap- 
plied in  this  way :  Let  us  note  the  exact  time  of  the  middle 
of  anj^  eclipse,  either  of  tlie  moon  or  of  the  sun ;  then  let  iis 
v50unt  forwards  6585  Jays,  7  houre,  42  minutes,  and  we  shall 
find  another  eclipse  of  very  nearly  the  same  kind.  Reduced 
to  yeare,  the  interval  will  be  18  yeare  and  10  or  11  days,  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  29th  of  February  lias  intervened  four 
or  five  times  during  the  interval.  This  being  true  of  every 
eclipse,  if  we  record  all  the  eclipses  which  occur  during  a 
period  of  18  years,  we  shall  find  the  same  series  after  10  or 
11  days  to  begin  over  again ;  but  the  new  series  will  not  gen- 
erally be  visible  at  the  same  places  with  the  old  ones,  or,  at 
least,  will  not  occur  at  the  same  time  of  daj^  since  the  mid- 
dle will  be  nearly  eight  hours  later.  Not  till  the  end  of  three 
periods  will  they  recur  near  the  same  meridian;  and  then, 
oSving  to  the  period  not  being  exact,  the  eclipse  will  not  be 
precisely  of  the  same  magnitude,  and,  indeed,  may  fail  entire- 
ly. Every  successive  recurrence  of  an  eclipse  at  the  end  of 
the  period  being  28'  farther  back  relatively  to  the  node,  the 
conjunction  must,  in  process  of  time,  be  so  far  back  from  the 
node  as  not  to  produce  an  eclipse  at  all.  During  nearly  every 
period  it  will  be  found  that  some  eclipse  fails,  and  that  some 
new  one  entei's  in.  A  new  eclipse  of  the  moon  thus  entering 
will  be  a  very  small  one  indeed.  At  every  successive  recur- 
rence of  its  period  it  will  be  larger,  nntil,  about  its  thiiieenth 
recurrence,  it  will  be  total.  It  will  be  total  for  about  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  recurrences,  when  it  will  become  partial 
on<*e  more,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moon  from  that  on 
C  4 
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which  it  was  firat  seen.  There  will  tlien  be  about  thirteen  par- 
tial eclipses,  each  smaller  than  the  last,  until  they  fail  entirely. 
The  whole  interval  of  time  over  which  the  recurrence  of  a 
lunar  eclipse  thus  extends  will  be  about  48  periods,  or  865^ 
yeai*8.  The  solar  eclipses,  occurring  farther  from  the  node, 
will  last  yet  longer,  namely,  from  65  to  70  periods,  or  over 
1200  yeai's. 

As  a  recent  example  of  the  Saros,  we  may  cite  some  total 
eclipses  of  the  sun  well  known  in  recent  times ;  for  instance, 

1842,  July  8th,  1^  8  a.m.,  total  eclipse,  observed  in  Ekirope; 

1860,  July  18th,  9^  A.M.,  total  eclipse  America  and  Spain ; 

1878,  July  29th,  4^  2  p.m.,  one  visible  in  Colorado  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A  yet  more  remarkable  series  of  total  eclipses  of  the  sun 
occui's  in  the  years  1850, 1868, 1886,  etc.,  the  dates  being — 

1850,  Augast  7th,  4*>  4  p.m.,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 

18G8,  Angust  17th,  12i>  p.m.,  in  India ; 

188G,  August  29th,  S'l  a.m.,  in  the  Central  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Southern  Africa; 

1904,  September  9th,  noon,  in  South  America. 

This  series  is  remarkable  for  the  long  duration  of  totality, 
amounting  to  some  six  minutes. 

It  must  be  undei'stood  that  the  varions  numbere  we  have 
given  in  this  section  are  not  accumte  for  all  cases,  because  the 
motions  both  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  subject  to  certain  small 
irregularities  which  may  alter  the  times  of  ecliijses  by  an  hour 
or  more.  We  have  given  only  mean  values,  wliich  are,  how- 
ever, always  quite  near  the  truth. 

§  7.  T?ie  Ptolemaic  System. 

There  is  still  extant  a  work  which  for  fourteen  centuries 
was  a  sort  of  astronomical  Bible,  from  which  nothing  was 
taken,  and  to  which  nothing  material  in  principle  was  added. 
This  is  the  "Almagest"  of  Ptolemy,  cqinposed  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  SjfBcond  century  of  our  era.  Nearly  all  we  know  of 
the  anciei^t  astronomy  as  a  science  is  derived  from  it.  Frag- 
ments of  other  ancient  authors  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
most  of  the  ancient  writers  make  occasional  allusions  to  astro- 
nomical phenomena  or  theories,  from  which  various  ideas  re- 
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specting  the  ancient  astronomy  have  been  gleaned;  but  the 
work  of  Ptolemy  is  the  only  complete  compendium  which  we 
possess.  Although  his  system  is  in  several  important  points 
erroneous,  it  yet  represents  the  salient  features  of  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  witli  entire  accuracy.  Defec- 
tive as  it  is  when  measui*ed  by  our  standard,  it  is  a  marvel  of 
ingenuity  and  research  when  measured  by  the  standard  of  the 
times. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  explain 
the  apparent  movements  of  the  planets,  which  can  be  most 
easily  done  on  the  Ptolemaic  system.  But,  on  account  of  its 
historic  interest;,  we  shall  begin  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
propositions  on  which  the  system  rests,  giving  also  Ptolemy's 
method  of  proving  them.  His  fundamental  doctrines  are  that 
the  heavens  are  spherical  in  form,  and  all  the  heavenly  mo* 
tions  spherical  or  in  circles ;  that  the  earth  is  also  spherical, 
and  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  or  celestial  sphere, 
where  it  remains  quiescent,  and  that  it  is  in  magnitude  only  a 
point  when  compared  with  the  sphere  of  the  stars.  We  shall 
give  Ptolemy's  views  of  these  propositions,  and  his  attempts 
to  prove  them,  in  their  regular  order. 

1st  The  Heavenly  Bodies  move  in  Circles. — Here  Ptole- 
my refena  principally  to  the  diurnal  motion,  whereby  every 
heavenly  body  is  apparently  carried  around  the  earth,  or,  rath- 
er, around  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  in  a  circle  every  day.  But 
all  the  ancient  and  mediseval  astronomers  down  to  the  time 
of  Kepler  had  a  notion  that,  the  circle  being  the  most  perfect 
plane  figure,  all  the  celestial  motions  must  take  place  in  cir- 
cles; and  as  it  was  found  that  the  motions  were  never  uni- 
form, they  supposed  these  circles  not  to  be  centred  on  tho 
earth.  Wliere  a  single  circle  did  not  suffice  to  account  for 
the  motion,  they  introduced  a  combination  of  circular  motions 
in  a  maimer  to  be  described  presently. 

2d.  The  Earth  is  a  Sphere.  —  That  the  earth  is  rounded 
from  east  to  west  Ptolemy  pioves  by  the  fact  that  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  do  not  rise  and  set  at  the  same  moment  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.    The  times  at  which  eclipses  of 
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the  moon  are  seen  in  different  countries  being  compared,  it  is 
found  that  tlie  farther  the  observer  is  west,  the  earlier  is  the 
hour  after  sunset.  As  the  time  is  really  the  same  everywhere, 
this  shows  that  the  suu  sets  later  the  faither  we  go  to  the  west. 
Again,  if  the  earth  were  not  rounded  from  north  to  south,  a 
L^tar  passing  the  meridian  in  the  north  or.  south  horizon  would 
always  pass  in  the  horizon,  however  far  to  the  north  or  south 
the  observer  might  travel.  But  it  is  found  that  when  an  ob- 
server travels  towards  tlie  south,  the  stars  in  the  north  ap- 
proach the  horizon,  and  the  circles  of  their  diurnal  motion  cut 
below  it,  while  new  stars  rise  into  view  above  the  south  hori- 
zon. This  shows  that  the  horizon  itself  changes  its  dii-ection 
as  the  observer  moves.  Finally,  from  whatever  direction  we 
approach  elevated  objects  from  the  sea,  we  see  that  their  bases 
are  lii*st  hidden  from  view  by  the  curvature  of  the  water,  and 
gradually  rise  into  view  as  we  approach  them. 

3d.  The  Earth  is  in  the  Centre  of  the  Celestial  Sphere. — 
If  the  eartli  were  displaced  from  the  centre,  there  would  be 
various  irregularities  in  the  apparent  daily  motion  of  the  ce- 
lestial sphere,  the  stare  appearing  to  move  faster  on  the  side 
towards  which  tlie  earth  was  situated.  If  it  were  displaced 
towards  the  east,  we  should  be  nearer  the  heavenly  bodies 
when  they  are  rising  than  when  they  are  setting,  and  they 
would  appear  to  move  more  rapidly  in  the  east  than  in  the 
west.  The  forenoons  would  therefore  be  shorter  than  the  af- 
ternoons. Towai-ds  whatever  side  of  the  turning  sphere  it 
might  be  moved,  the  heavenly  bodies  would  seem  to  move 
more  rapidly  on  that  side  than  on  tlie  other.  No  such  irreg- 
ularity being  seen,  but  the  diurnal  motion  taking  place  with 
perfect  uniformity,  the  earth  must  be  in  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion.   ♦ 

4th.  The  Earth  has  no  Motion  of  Translation  —  Because 
if  it  had  it  would  move  away  from  the  centre  towards  one 
side  of  the  celestial  sphere,  and  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
stars  would  cease  to  be  uniform  in  all  its  parts.  But  the  uni- 
foriuity  of  motion  just  described  being  seen  from  year  to  year, 
the  earth  must  preserve  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  analyze  these  propositions  of  Ptole- 
my, to  see  wliat  is  true  and  what  is  false.  The  tii-st  proposi- 
tion —  that  the  heavenly  bodies  move  in  circles,  or,  as  it  is 
more  literally  expressed,  that  the  heavens  move  spherically — 
is  quite  true,  so  far  as  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  is  con- 
cerned. Wliat  Ptolemy  did  not  know  Avas  that  this  motion  is 
only  appai'ent,  arising  fi*om  a  rotation  of  the  earth  itself  on  its 
axis.  The  second  proposition  is  perfectly  connect,  and  Ptole- 
my's proofs  that  the  earth  is  round  are  those  still  found  in  our 
school -books  at  the  end  of  seventeen  hundred  yeai*s.  Most 
curious,  however,  is  tlie  mixture  of  trnth  and  falsehood  in  the 
third  and  fourth  propositions,  that  the  earth  remains  quies- 
cent. We  cannot  denounce  it  as  unqualifiedly  false,  because, 
in  a  certain  sense,  and  indeed  in  the  only  sense  in  which  there 
is  any  celestial  sphere,  the  earth  may  be  said  to  remain  in  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.  What  Ptolemy  did  not  see  is  that  this 
sphere  is  only  an  ideal  one,  which  the  spectator  carries  with 
him  wherever  he  goes.  His  demonstration  that  the  centre  of 
revolution  of  the  sphere  is  in  the  earth  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
correct ;  but  what  he  leally  proves  is  that  the  earth  revolves 
on  its  own  axis.  He  did  not  see  that  if  the  earth  could  cairy 
the  axis  of  revolution  with  it,  his  demonstration  of  the  quies- 
.cence  of  the  earth  would  fall  to  the  gronnd. 

Considerable  insight  into  Ptolemy's  views  is  gained  by  his 
answei's  to  two  objections  against  his  system.  The  fii'st  is  the 
vulgar  and  natural  one,  that  it  is  paradoxical  to  suppose  that 
a  body  like  the  earth  conid  remain  supported  on  nothing,  and 
still  be  at  rest.  These  objectors,  he  says,  reason  from  what 
they  see  happen  to  small  bodies  around  them,  and  not  from 
what  is  proper  to  the  universe  at  large.  There  is  neither  up 
nor  down  in  the  celestial  spaces,  for  we  cannot  conceive  of  it 
in  a  sphere.  What  we  call  down  is  simply  the  direction  of 
our  feet  towards  tlie  centre  of  the  earth,  the  direction  in 
which  heavy  bodies  tend  to  fall.  The  earth  itself  is  but  a 
point  in  comparison  with  the  celestial  spaces,  and  is  kept  fixed 
by  the  forces  exerted  upon  it  on  all  sides  by  the  universe, 
which  is  infinitely  lai-ger  than  it,  and  similar  in  all  its  parts. 
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This -idea  is  as  near  an  approach  to  that  of  univci'sal  gravita- 
tion as  the  science  of  tiie  times  wonld  admit  of. 

He  then  savs  thei*e  are  othere  who,  admittino^  this  reason- 
ing,  pretend  that  nothing  hindere  ns  from  supposing  that  the 
heavens  are  immovable,  and  that  the  earth  itself  turns  round 
its  own  axis  once  a  day  from  west  to  east.  It  is  cei-tainly 
singular  that  one  who  had  risen  so  far  above  the  illusions  ol 
sense  as  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  eaith  was  round ; 
that  up  and  down  were  only  i-elative ;  and  that  heavy  bodies 
fell  towards  a  centre,  and  not  in  some  unchangeable  direction, 
should  not  have  seen  the  correctness  of  this  view. 

To  refute  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  rotation,  he  proceeds 
in  a  way  the  opposite  of  that  which  he  took  to  refute  those 
who  thought  the  earth  could  not  rest  on  nothing.  He  said  of 
tlie  latter  that  they  regarded  solely  what  was  around  them  on 
the  earth,  and  did  not  consider  what  was  proper  to  the  nul- 
vei-se  at  large.  To  those  who  maintained  the  earth's  rotation, 
he  says,  if  we  consider  only  the  movements  of  the  stai-s,  thoi*o 
is  nothing  to  oppose  their  doctrine,  which  he  admits  has  the 
merit  of  simplicity ;  but  in  view  of  what  passes  around  ns  and 
in  the  air,  their  doctrine  is  ridiculous.  He  then  entei's  into  a 
disquisition  on  the  relative  motion  of  light  and  heavy  bodies, 
wliich  is  extremely  obscure;  but  his  conclusion  is  that  if  the^ 
earth  really  rotated  with  the  enormous  velocity  necessary  to 
(jarry  it  round  in  a  day,  the  air  would  be  left  behind.  If  they 
say  tliat  the  earth  carries  round  the  air  with  it,  he  I'eplies  that 
this  could  not  be  true  of  bodies  floating  in  the  air;  and  hence 
concludes  that  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  rotation  is  not  tena- 
ble. It  is  clear,  from  this  argument,  that  if  Ptolemy  and  his 
contemporaries  had  devoted  to  experimental  physics  half  the 
careful  observation,  research,  and  reasoning  which  we  find  in 
their  astronomical  studies,  they  could  not  have  failed  to  estab- 
lish the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  rotation. 

In  the  Ptolemaic  system,  all  the  celestial  motions  are  repre- 
sented by  a  series  of  circular  motions.  We  have  alreadj^  ex- 
plained the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  among  the  stars,  the 
first  describing  a  complete  circuit  of  the  heavens  from  west  to 
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east  in  a  year,  and  the  second  a  similar  circuit  in  a  month. 
Though  not  entirely  uniform,  these  movements  are  always  for- 
ward. But  it  is  not  so  with  the  five  planets  —  Mercury,  Ve- 
nus, Mai's,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  These  move  sometimes  to  the 
east  and  sometimes  to  the  west,  and  are  sometimes  stationary.* 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  easterly  movements  predominate; 
and  the  planets  i*eally  oscillate  around  a  certain  mean  point 
itself  in  regular  motion  towards  the  east.  Let  us  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  planet  Jupiter.  Suppose  a  certain  fictitious  Jupi- 
ter performing  a  circuit  of  the  heavens  among  the  stara  every 
twelve  yeare  with  a  regular  easterlj'  motion,  just  as  the  sun 
performs  such  a  circuit  every  year;  then  the  real  Jupiter  will 
be  found  to  oscillate,  like  a  pendulum,  on  each  side  of  the  fic- 
titious planet,  but  never  swinging  more  than  12°  from  it.  The 
time  of  each  double  oscillation  is  about  thirteen  mouths— that 
is,  if  on  January  1st  we  find  it  passing  the  fictitious  planet 
towards  the  west,  it  will  continue  its  westerly  swing  about 
three  months,  when  it  will  gradually  stop,  and  return  with  a 
somewhat  slower  motion  to  the  fictitious  planet  again,  passing 
to  the  east  of  it  the  middle  of  July.  The  easterly  swing  will 
continue  till  about  the  end  of  October,  when  it  will  retura 
towards  the  west.  The  westerly  or  backward  motion  is  called 
retrograde^  and  the  easterly  motion  direct.  Between  the  two 
is  a  point  at  which  the  planet  appeal's  stationary  once  more. 
The  westerly  motions  are  called  retrograde  because  they  are 
in  the  opposite  direction  both  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  among 
the  stars,  and  to  the  average  direction  in  which  all  the  planets 
move.  It  was  seen  by  Hipparchus,  who  lived  three  centuries 
before  Ptolemy,  that  this  oscillating  motion  could  be  repre- 
sented by  supposing  the  real  Jupiter  to  describe  a  circular  or- 
bit around  the  fictitious  Jupiter  once  in  a  year.  This  orbit  is 
called  the  epicycle,  and  thus  we  have  the  celebrated  epicyclic 
theory  of  the  planetary  motions  laid  down  in  the  "  Almagest." 
The  movement  of  the  planet  on  this  theory  can  be  seen  by 

*  It  rany  not  be  nmiss  to  remind  the  reader  once  more  that  we  here  leave  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  stars  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  consider  only  the  motions  of 
the  planets  relative  to  the  stars. 
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Fig.  10.  JS  is  the  earth,  around  which  the  fictitious  Jupiter 
moves  in  the  dotted  circle,  1, 2, 3,4,  etc.  To  form  the  epicycle 
in  which  the  real  planet  moves,  we  must  suppose  an  arm  to  be 
constantly  turning  round  the  fictitious  planet  once  a  year,  on 
the  end  of  which  Jupiter  is  carried.  This  arm  will  then  be  in 
the  successive  positions,  11',  2  2',  3  3',  etc.,  represented  by  the 
light  dotted  lines.  Drawing  a  line  througli  the  successive  pa 
sitions  1',  2',  3',  etc.,  of  the  real  Jupiter,  we  shall  hatve  a  series 
of  lopps  representing  its  apparent  orbit. 
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Fig.  10 Showing  the  apparent  orbit  of  a  planet,  regarding  the  earth  as  at  rest. 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  it  requires  only  a  year  fo.r  the 
arm  carrying  the  real  Jupiter  to  perfonn  a  complete  revolu- 
tion and  return  to  its  primitive  direction,  it  requires  about 
thirteen  months  to  form  a  complete  loop,  because,  owing  to 
the  motion  of  the  fictitious  planet  in  its  orbit,  the  arm  must 
move  more  than  a  complete  revolution  to  finish  the  loop.  For 
instance,  referring  again  to  Fig.  10,  comparing  the  positions 
1 V  and  8  8',  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arm,  being  in  tlie  same 
direction,  has  performed  a  complete  revolution ;  but,  owing  to 
the  curvature  of  the  orbit,  it  does  not  reach  the  middle  of  the 
second  loop  until  it  attains  the  position  9  9'. 
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Tlie  planets  of  which  the  mdius  of  the  epicycle  makes  an 
annual  revolution  in  this  way  are  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 
The  complete  appai*ent  orbits  of  the  last  two  planets  ai'e  shown 
in  the  next  figure,  taken  from  Arago.  By  the  i*adius  of  the 
epicycle  we  mean  the  imaginary  revolving  arm  which,  turn- 
ing, round  the  fictitious  planet,  carries  the  real  planet  at  its 


Fxo.  11.— Apparent  orbits  of  Jnpiternnd  Satnni,  1708-1737,  after  CasBini. 

end.  The  law  of  revolution  of  this  arm  is,  that  whenever  the 
planet  is  opposite  the  sun,  the  arm  points  towards  the  eartli, 
as  in  the  positions  11',  9  9',  in  which  cases  the  sun  will  be  on 
the  side  of  the  earth  opix>site  the  planet ;  while,  whenever  the 
planet  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  the  arm  points  from  the 
earth.  This  fact  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  astronomers, 
and  their  calculations  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  were  all 
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founded  upon  it ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  noticed  the 
very  important  corollary  from  it,  that  the  direction  of  the 
radius  of  the  epicycle  of  Mai's,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  is  always 
the  same  with  that  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  -Had  they 
done  so,  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  ^ee  that  the  epicycles 
ooiild  be  abolished  entirely  by  supposing  that  it  was  the  eailh 
which  moved  round  the  sun,  and  not  the  sun  round  the  earth. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  is  that 
the  fictitious  centi'es  around  which  they  oscillate  are  always  in 
tlie  direction  of  the  sun,  or,  as  we  now  know,  the  sun  himself 
is  the  centre  of  their  motions.  They  are  never  seen  more  than 
a  limited  distance  from  that  luminary,  Yenus  oscillating  about 
45**  on  each  side  of  the  sun,  and  Mercury  from  16°  to  29°.  It 
is  said  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  really  did  make  the  sun  the 
centre  of  the  motion  of  these  two  planets;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  one  could  have  failed  to  do  so  after  learning  the 
laws  of  their  oscillation.  Yet  Ptolemy  rejected  this  system, 
placing  their  orbits  between  the  earth  and  sun  without  assign- 
ing any  good  reason  for  the  coui'se. 

ThB  arrangement  of  the  planets  on  the  Ptolemaic. system  is 
shown  in  Fig.  12.  The  nearest  planet  is  the  moon,  of  which 
the  ancient  astronomers  actually  succeeded  in  roughly  meas- 
m-iiig  the  distance.  The  remaining  planets  are  arranged  in 
the  same  order  with  their  real  distance  from  the  sun,  except 
that  the  latter  takes  the  place  assigned  to  the  earth  in  the 
modem  system.     Thus  we  have  the  following  order-: 

The  Moon, 

Mercury, 

Venus, 

The  Sun, 

Mai's, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn. 
Outside  of  Saturn  was  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 

This  order  of  the  planets  must  have  been  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion rather  than  of  demonstration,  it  being  correctly  judged 
by  the  ancient  astronoraei-s  that  those  which  seemed  to  move 
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Saturn 


FiQ.  18.— Arran^ment  of  the  seven  planets  in  the  Ptolemaic  system.  The  orbifp^  ns 
marked,  are  those  of  the  flctitions  planets,  the  real  planets  beinp^  supposed  to  describe 
a  series  of  loops. 

more  slowly  were  the  more  distaift.  This  system  made  it 
quite  certain  that  the  moon  was  the  nearest  planet,  and  Mnrs, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  in  their  order,  the  most  distant  ones.  But 
the  relative  positions  of  the  Sun,  Mercury,  and  Venus  were 
more  in  doubt,  since  they  all  performed  a  revolution  round 
the  celestial  sphere  in  a  y«ar^  So,  while  Ptolemy,  as  we  have 
just  said,  placed  Mercury  and  Venus  between  the  earth  ami 
the  sun,  Plato  placed  them  beyond  the  ^nn,  the  order  being, 
Moon,  Sun,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupitei,  Saturn. 

Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  made  a  seri^a  of  investigations  re- 
specting the  times  of  revolution  of  the  planets,  and  the  inequal- 
ities of  their  motions,  of  which  it  is  worth  while  to  give  a  brief 
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summary.  The  former  was  no  doubt  an  abler  astronomer  than 
Ptolemy ;  but  as  lie  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  accurate 
observer  of  the  celestial  motions,  he  could  not  make  a  suf- 
ficiently long  series  of  observations  to  determine  all  the  peri- 
ods of  the  planets.  Ptolemy  had  tlie  advantage  of  being  able 
to  combine  his  own  observations  with  those  of  Ilipparchus, 
l:hree  centuries  earlier. 

Imperfect  though  their  means  of  observation  were,  these 
observers  found  that  the  easterly  movements  of  the  planets 
a^hong  the  stai-s  were  none  of  them  uniform.  This  held  true 
npt  only  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  of  the  fictitious  planetk 

already  described.  Hence  they 
invented  the  eccentric,  and  sui> 
posed  the  motions  to  be  really  cii^- 
cular  and  uniform,  but  in  circles 
not  centred  in  the  earth.  In  Fis:. 
13,  let  E  be  the  earth,  and  O/the 
centre  around  which  the  planet 
really  revolves.  Then,  when  the 
planet  is  passing  the  point  P, 
which  is  nearest  the  earth,  its  an- 
gular motion  would  seem  more 
""^^ — '  rapid  than  the  average,  because 

Fig.  13.— The  eccentric     Shows  how    •  i     ^i  i  ^      *^ 

the  ancient*  represented  the  unequal    1"    -general    the    augular    Velocity 

apparent  velocities   of  the  planets    Qf  ^   mOVlU"^  bodv  is   ffreatef  the 
when  their  real  motion  was  supposed  ,  ,  ,     •      .         ,  ., 

uniform,  by  placing  the  earth  away    tiearcr  tllC  obSCrver  IS  tO  it,  whilc' 

from  the  centre  of  motion,  at  B.  ^j^^^  passing  A  it  will  Secm  tO  bc 

more  slow  than  the  average.  The  lingular  velocity  being 
always  greatest  in  one  point  of  the  orbit,  and  least  in  a  point 
directly  opposite,  changing  regularly  from  the  maximum  to 
the  minimum,  the  general  features  of  the  movement  are  c<3r 
j^ectly  i^epreseiitedby  the  ecoentric.  By  comparing  the  angu- 
lar velocities  in  different  points  of  the  orbit,  Hipparclius  and 
Ptolemy  were  able  ta  detennine  the  supposed  distance  of  the 
earth  frotn  the  centre,  or  rather  the  proportion  of  this  distaiicc 
to  the  distance  of  the  platiet.  The  distance  thus  determined- 
fe  doivbte  its  true  airfouiit.    The  point  P  is  called  the  Perigee,- 
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and  A  the  Apogee.  The  distance  GjE  from  tlie  earth  to  the 
centre  of  motion  is  the  eccentricity.  As  there  wtis  no  way  of 
determining  the  absolute  dimensions  of  the  orbit,  it  was  neces' 
sarv  to  take  the  ratio  of  0£!  to  the  radius  of  the  orbit  OjP  or 
CE  iov  the  eccentricity.* 

In  determining  the  motions  of  the  moon,  Ilipparchus  and 
Ptolemy  depended  ahnost  entirely  on  observations  of  lunar 
eclipses.  The  first  of  these,  it  is  said,  was  observed  at  Babylon, 
in  the  first  year  of  Mardocempad,  between  the  29th  and  30th 
days  of  the  Egyptian  month  Tlioth.  It  connnenced  a  little 
more  than  an  hpnr  after  the  moon  rose,  and  was  total.  The 
date,  in  our  reckonings  was  b,c.  720,  March  19th.  The  series 
of  eclipses  extended  from  this  date  to  that  of  Ptolemy  him- 
self, who  lived  between  eight  and  nine  centuries  later-  If  the 
observations  of  these  eclipses  had  been  a  little  more  precise, 
they  would  still  be  of  great  value  to  us  in  fixing  the  mean 
motion  of  the  moon.  As  it  is,  we  can  now  calculate  the  cir- 
cumstances of  an  ancient  eclipse  from  our  modern  tables  of 
tlie  sun  and  moon  almost  as  aecumtely  as.  any  of  di^  ancient 
astronomers  could  observe  it. 

.  Notwithstanding  the  extremely  imperfect  diameter  of  the 
observations,  both  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  made  discoveriea 
respecting  the  peculiarities  of  the  moon's  motions  which  show 
a  most  surprising  depth  of  i-esearch.  By  comparing  the  inter- 
vals between  eclipses,  they  found  that  her  motion  was  not  uni- 
form, but  that,  like  the  sun,  she  moved  faster  in  some  parts  of 
her  orbit  than  in  others.  To  account  for  this,  they  supposed 
her  orbit  e(!centrjc,  like  that  of  the  sun ;  that  is,  the  earth,  in- 
stead of  being  in  the  centre  of  the  circular  orbit  of  the  moon^ 
was  supposed  to  be  displaced  by  about  a  tenth  part  the  whole 
distance  of  that  body.  So  far  the  orbit  of  the  moon  was  like 
that  of  the  sun  and  the  fictitious  planets,  except  that  its  eccen- 
tricity was  gj'eater.     But  a  long  series  of  observations  showed 

*  Compared  with  the  modem  tlieory  of  the  elliptic  motion,  approximately  treat- 
ed, the  distance  CE  is  double  the  eccentiicity  of  the  ellipse.  One-half  the  appar- 
ent inequality  is  really  caused. by  the  orbit  being  at  various  distances  from  the 
earth  or  sun,  bat  the  other  half  is  real 
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that  the  perigee  and  apogee  did  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sun 
and  planets,  remain  in  the  same  points  of  tlie  orbit,  but  moved 
forwards  at  such  a  rate  as  to  carry  them  round  the  lieavens  in 
nine  yeara ;  tliat  is,  supposiug  Fig.  13  to  represent  tlie  orbit  of 
the  moon,  the  centre  of  the  circle  C  revolved  round  the  earth 
in  nine  yeare,  and  the  orbit  changed  its  position  accordingly. 

It  was  also  found  by  Ptolemy,  by  measuring  the  apparent 
angle  between  the  moon  and  sun  in  various  points  of  the 
orbit  of  the  former,  that  there  was  yet  another  inequality  in 
her  motion.  This  has  received  tlie  name  of  the  evection.  In 
consequence  of  this  inequality,  the  moon  oscillates  more  than 
a  degree  on  each  side  of  her  position  as  calculated  from  the 
eccentric,  in  a  j)eriod  not  differing  much  from  her  revolution 
round  the  earth.  To  represent  this  motion,  Ptolemy  had  to 
introduce  a  small  additional  epicycle,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
planets,  only  the  i*adiir8  was  so  small  that  tliere  was  no  looping 
of  the  orbit.  In  consequence,  his  theory  of  the  moon's  motion 
was  quite  complicated;  yet  he  managed  to  represent  this  mo- 
tion, within  the  limits  of  the  errore  of  his  observations,  by  a 
combination  of  circular  motions,  and  thus  saved  the  favorite 
tlieoi'v  of  the  times,  that  all  the  celestial  motions  wei-e  circular 
and  uniform. 

§  8.  The  Calendar. 

One  of  the  earliest  purposes  of  the  study  of  the  celestial 
motions  was  that  of  finding  a  convenient  measurement  of 
time.  This  application  of  astronomy,  being  of  great  antiquity, 
having  been  transmitted  to  us  without  any  fundamental  altera- 
tion, and  depending  on  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  which  we  have  studied  in  this  chapter,  is  naturally  con- 
sidered in  coimection  with  the  ancient  astronomy. 

Tlie  astronomical  divisions  of  time  are  the  day,  the  month, 
and  the  year.  The  w^eek  is  not  such  a  division,  because  it  does 
not  correspond  to  any  astronomical  cycle,  although,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  a  certain  astronomical  signification  was  said  to 
have  been  given  to  it  by  the  ancient  astrologers.  Of  these 
divisions  the  day  is  the  most  well-marked  and  striking  through 
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out  the  habitable  portion  of  the  globe.  Had  a  people  lived  at 
or  near  the  poles,  it  would  have  been  less  striking  tlian  the  year. 
But  wherever  man  existed,  there  was  a  regular  alternation  of 
day  and  niglit,  with  a  corresponding  alternation  in  liis  physical 
condition,  both  occurring  with  such  regularity  and  uniformity 
as  to  furnish  in  all  ages  the  most  definite  unit  of  tiirie.  For 
merely  chronological  purposes  the  day  would  liave  been  the 
only  unit  of  time  tlieoretically  necessary;  for  if  mankind  liad 
begun  at  some  early  age  to  number  every  day  by  counting 
from  1  forwai*ds  without  limit,  and  had  every  historical  event 
been  recorded  in  connection  with  the  number  of  the  day  on 
which  it  happened,  there  would  have  been  far  less  uncertain- 
ty about  dates  than  now  exists.  But  keeping  count  of  such 
large  numbers  as  would  have  accumulated  in  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies would  have  been  very  incjonvenient,  and  a  simple  count 
of  time  by  days  has  never  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  civil 
life  through  any  greater  period  than  a  single  month. 

Next  to  the  day,  the  most  definite  and  striking  division  of 
time  is  the  year.  The  natuml  year  is  that  measured  by  the 
return  of  the  seasons.  All  the  operations  of  agricultui-e  are 
80  intimately  dependent  on  this  recurrence,  that  man  must 
have  begun  to  make  use  of  it  for  measuring  time  long  before 
he  had  fully  studied  the  astronomical  cause  on  which  it  de- 
pends. The  years  in  tjie  lifetime  of  any  one  generation  not 
being  too  numerous  to  be  easily  reckoned,  the  year  was  found 
to  answer  every  purpose  of  measuring  long  intervals  of  time. 

The  number  of  days  in  the  year  is,  however,  too  gi*eat  to 
be  conveniently  kept  count  of;  an  intermediate  measure  was 
therefore  necessary.  This  was  suggested  by  the  motion  and 
phases  of  the  moon.  Tlie  "  new  moon  "  being  seen  to  emerge 
from  the  sun's  ravs  at  intervals  of  about  30  davs,  a  measure 
of  very  convenient  length  was  foimd,  to  which  a  permanent 
interest  was  attached  by  the  i-eligious  rites  connected  with  the 
reappearance  of  the  moon. 

The  week  is  a  division  of  time  entirely  disconnected  with 
the  month  and  year^  the  employment  of  which  dates  from  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.     The  old  astrologera  divided  the  seven 
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days  of  the  week  among  the  seven  planets,  not  in  the  order  of 
their  distance  from  tlio  sun,  but  in  one  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figure.  If  we  go  round  the  circle  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  we  shall  find  the  names  of 
the  seven  planets  of  the  ancient  astronomy  in  their  supposed 
order;*  while,  if  we  follovv  the  lines  drawn  in  the  circle  from 
side  to  side,  we  shall  have  the  days  of  the  week  in  their  order. 
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Fig.  14.— Showing  the  nstrologicnl  division  of  the  seven  planets  among  the  dnys  orthe 

week. 

If  the  lunar  raontli  had  been  an  exact  mimber  of  days,  say 
30,  andi  the  year  an  exact  number  of  months,  as  12,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  the  use  of  these  cycles  for 
the  measurement  of  time.  But  the  former  is  several  horn's 
less  than  30  daj's,  while  the  latter  is  nearly  12^  Innar  months. 
In  the  attempt  to  combine  these  measures,  the  ancient  calen- 

..  '^  Seepages  40,41.  i 
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dare  were  thrown  into  a  confusion  which  made  them  verj'  per- 
plexing, and  which  we  see  to  tins  day  in  the  irregular  lengths 
of  our  naonths.  To  describe  all  the  devices  which  we  know  to 
have  been  used  for  remedying  these  difficulties  would  be  very 
tedious;  we  shall  therefore  confine  oureelves  to  their  general 
nature. 

The  Innai*  month,  or  tlie  mean  interval  between  successive 
new  moons,  is  veiy  nearly  29J  days.  In  counting  montlis  by 
the  moon,  it  was  therefore  common  to  make  their  length  29 
and  30  days,  alteniately.  But  the  period  of  29^  days  is  really 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  too  short.  In  the  coui'se  of 
tlnee  yeai*s  the  count  will  therefore  be  a  day  in  error,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  add  a  day  to  one  of  the  months.  When 
huiar  months  were  used,  the  year,  comprising  12  snch  months, 
would  consist  of  only  354  days,  and  would  therefore  be  11 
days  too  shoil;.  Nevertheless,  sucli  a  year  was  used  both  by 
the  Gr^ks  and  Romans,  and  is  still  used  by  the  Mahome- 
tans; the  Koraans,  however,  in  the  calendar  of  Numa,  adding 
22  or  23  days  to  every  alterjjate  year  by  inserting  the  inter* 
calary  month  Mercedoniu%  between  the  23d  and  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Tlie  irregularity  and  inconvenience  of  reckoning  by  lunar 
months  caused  them  to  be  very  generally  abandoned,  the  only 
reason  for  their  retention  being  i-eligious  observances  due  at 
the  time  of  new  moon,  which,  among  the  Jews  and  other  an- 
cient nations,  were  regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  the  Egyptians  counting  by  months  of  30 
days  eacli,  and  making  every  year  consist  of  12  such  months 
and  five  additional  days,  making  365  days  in  all.  As  the  true 
length  of  the  year  was  known  to  be  about  six  hours  greater 
than  this,  the  equinox  would  occur  six  hours  later  every  year, 
and  a  month  later  after  the  lapse  of  120  years.  After  the  lapse 
of  1460  yeare,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  time,  each 
season  would  have  made  a  complete  course  through  the  twelve 
months,  and  would  then  have  returned  once  more  at  the  same 
time  of  year  as  in  the  beginning.  This  was  termed  the  Sothic 
Period;  but  the  error  of  each  year  being  estimated  a  little 
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too  gi^eat,  as  we  now  know,  the  true  length  of  the  period 
would  have  been  about  1500  yeai-s. 

The  confusion  in  the  Greek  year  was  partly  remedied 
through  the  discovery  by  Meton  of  the  c^ycle  which  has  since 
borne  his  name.  This  cycle  consists  of  19  solar  years,  during 
which  the  moon  changes  235  times.  The  error  of  this  cycle 
ifi  very  small,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  periods,  com- 
puted from  modern  data : 

I)ftya«       Hoan.     Bfln. 

235  lunations  require  in  Uie  mean 69B9      16      31 

19  tnie  sobir  years  (trojiicjil) 6939       14       27 

19  Julian  years  of  36r>i  days 6939       18        0 

Hence,  if  we  take  235  lunar  months,  and  divide  them  np  as 
nearly  evenly  as  is  convenient  into  19  years,  the  mean  length 
of  these  years  will  be  near  enough  right  for  all  the  purposes 
of  civil  i*eckoning.  The  yeai-s  of  eacli  cycle  were  numbered 
from  1  to  19,  and  the  number  of  the  vear  was  called  the  Gold- 
en  Number,  from  its  having  been  ordered  to  be  inscribed  on 
the  monuments  in  lettere  of  gold. 

This  is  the  only  religious  festival  which,  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, depends  directly  on  the  motion  of  the  moon.  The  rule 
for  determining  Easter  is  tliat  it  is  tlie  Sunday  following  the 
first  full  moon  which  occurs  on  or  after  the  21st  of  March. 
The  dates  of  the  full  moon  correspond  to  the  Metonic  Cycle ; 
tliat  is,  after  the  lapse  of  19  years  they  recur  on  or  about  the 
same  day  of  tlie  year.  Consequently,  if  we  make  a  list  of  the 
dates  on  which  the  Paschal  full  moon  occui-s,  we  shall  find 
no  two  dates  to  be  the  same  for  nineteen  successive  years; 
but  the  twentieth  will  occur  on  the  same  day  with  the  first, 
01',  at  most,  only  one  day  different,  and  then  tlie  whole  series 
will  be  repeated.  Consequently,  the  Golden  Number  for  the 
year  shows,  with  suflicient  exactness  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
cm  what  day,  or  how  many  days  after  the  equinox,  the  Paschal 
full  moon  occui-s.  The  church  calculations  of  Easter  Sunday 
are,  liowever,  founded  upon  very  old  tables  of  tlie  moon,  so 
that  if  we  fixed  it  by  the  actual  moon,  we  should  often  find 
the  calendar  feast  a  week  in  error. 
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The  basis  of  the  calendars  now  employed  throughout  Chris 
tendom  was  laid  by  Julius  Csesar.  Previous  to  his  time,  the 
Roman  calendar  was  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  the  -nomi- 
nal length  of  the  year  depending  very  largely  on  the  caprice 
of  the  ruler  for  the  time  being.  It  was,  however,  very  well 
known  that  the  real  length  of  the  solar  year  was  about  365^ 
days ;  and,  in  order  that  the  calendar  year  might  have  the  same 
mean  length,  it  was  prescribed  that  the  ordinary  year  should 
consist  of  365  days,  but  that  one  day  should  be  added  to  every 
fourth  year.  The  lengths  of  the  months,  as  we  now  liave  them, 
were  finally  arranged  by  the  immediate  successors  of  Csesar. 

The  Julian  calendar  continued  unaltered  for  about  sixteen 
centuries ;  and  if  the  true  length  of  the  tropical  year  had  been 
365^  days,  it  would  have  been  in  use  still.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  tliis  period  is  about  ll-J  minutes  longer  than  the  solar 
year,  a  quantity  which,  repeated  every  year,  amounts  to  an  en- 
tire day  in  128  yeara.  Consequently,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  equinoxes  occuri'ed  11  or  12  days  sooner  than  they  should 
have  occurred  according  to  the  calendar,  or  on  the  10th  in- 
stead of  the  21st  of  March.  To  restore  them  to  their  original 
position  in  the  year,  or,  more  exactly,  to  their  position  at  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  was  the  object  of  the  Gregorian 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  so  called  after  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  by  whom  it  was  directed.  The  change  consisted  of 
two  parts : 

1.  The  5th  of  October,  1582,  according  to  the  Julian  calen- 
dar, was  called  the  15th,  the  count  being  thus  advanced  10 
days,  and  the  equinoxes  made  once  more  to  occur  about  March 
21st  and  September  21st. 

2.  The  closing  year  of  each  centiu'y,  1600,  1700,  etc.,  in* 
stead  of  being  each  a  leap-year,  as  in  the  Julian  calendar, 
should  be  such  only  when  the  number  of  the  century  was  di- 
visible by  4.  While  1600,  2000,  2400,  etc.,  were  to  be  leap- 
years,  as  before,  1700, 1800, 1900,  2100,  etc.,  were  to  be  re- 
duced to  365  davs  each. 

This  change  in  the  calendar  was  soon  adopted  by  the  Catho- 
lic countries,  and,  more  slowly,  by  Protestant  ones — England, 
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among  the  latter,  holding  out  for  more  than  a  centiiry,  but 
finally  entering  into  the  change  in  1752.  In  Russia  it  waa 
never  adopted  at  all,  the  Julian  calendar  being  still  continued 
in  that  country.  Consequently,  the  Hussian  reckoning  is  now 
12  days  behind  oui-s,  the  10  days'  difference  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  being  increased  by  the  days 
dropped  from  the  years  1700  and  1800  in  the  new  reckoning. 

The  length  of  the  mean  Gregorian  year  is  365^  5^  4:9"  12»; 
while  that  of  the  tropical  year,  according  to  the  best  astronom*- 
i<jal  determination,  is  365^  5^  48"*  46".  The  foimer  is,  there- 
fore, still  26  seconds  too  long,  an  error  which  w^ill  not  amount 
to  an  entire  day  for  more  than  3000  yeara.  If  there  were 
any  object  in  having  the  calendar  and  the  astronomical  yeai-s 
in  exact  coincidence,  the  Gregorian  year  would  be  accurate 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes  during  many  centuries.  In 
fact,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  show  what  practical  object  is  to 
be  attained  by  seeking  for  any  such  coincidence.  It  is  im- 
portant that  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  shall 
occur  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  throngh  several  successive 
generations;  but  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  that 
they  should  occur  at  the  same  time  now  that  they  did  5000 
years  ago,  nor  would  it  cause  any  difficulty  to  our  descendants 
of  5000  years  hence  if  the  equinox  should  occur  in  the  middle 
of  February,  as  would  be  the  ease  should  the  Julian  calendar 
have  been  continued. 

The  change  of  calendar  mot  with  much  popular  opposition, 
and  it  may  hereafter  be  conceded  that  in  this  instance  the 
common  sense  of  the  people  was  more  nearly  right  than  the 
wisdom  of  the  learned.  An  additional  complication  was  in- 
troduced into  the  reckoning  of  time  without  any  other  real 
object  tlian  that  of  making  Easter  come  at  the  right  time. 
As  the  end  of  the  century  approaches,  the  question  of  making 
1900  a  leap-year,  as  usual,  will  no  doubt  be  discussed,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  concerted  action  may  be  taken  on  the  part  of 
leading  nations  looking  to  a  return  to  the  old  mode  of  reckoning 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  OOPERNICAN    SYSTEM,  OB   TIIK   TRUE    MOTIONS   OP   THE    HEA.V> 

KNLY   BODIES. 

§  1.  Copernicus. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  preceding  chapter  we  described 
the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  tlie  Jieavens,  whereby  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  appear  to  be  carried  ronnd  in  circles,  thus 
performing  a  revolution  every  day.  Any  observer  of  this  mo^ 
tion  who  should  suppose  tlie  earth  to  be  flat,  and  the  direction 
we  call  downward  every whei*e  the  same,  would  necessarily  re- 
gard it  as  real.  A  veiy  little  knowledge  of  geonietiy  would, 
however,  show  him  that  the  appearance  might  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  the  eartli  to  revolve.  The  seemingly  fatal 
objection  against  this  view  would  be  that,  if  such  were  tlie 
case,  the  surface  of  the  earth  could  not  remain  level,  and  ev- 
ery thing  would  slide  away  from  its  position.  But  it  was  im- 
possible for  men  to  navigate  the  ocean  without  perceiving  the 
rotundity  of  its  surface,  and  we  have  no  I'ecoixi  of  a  time  when 
it  was  not  known  that  the  earth  was  roimd.  We  have  seen 
that  Ptolemy  not  only  was  acquainted  with  the  true  figure  of 
the  earth,  but  knew  that  in  magnitude  it  was  so  much  smaller 
than  the  celestial  spaces,  or  sphere  of  the  heavens,  as  to  bo  only 
a  point  in  comparison.  He  had,  therefore,  all  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  see  that  the  moving  body  was  much 
more  likely  to  be  the  earth  than  to  be  tlie  sphere  of  the  heav- 
ens. Nevertheless,  he  rejected  the  theory  on  obscure  physical 
grounds,  as  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  the  untenability  of  which 
would  have  been  proved  him  by  a  few  very  simple  physical  ex- 
periments. And  although  it  is  known  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
earth's  motion  was  sustained  by  othei-s  in  his  age,  notably  by 
Timocharis,  yet  the  weight  of  his  authority  was  so  great  as 
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not  only  to  override  all  their  arguments,  but  to  carry  his  views 
through  fourteen  centuries  of  the  intellectual  history  of  mail. 

The  history  of  astronomy  during  these  centuries  offers  hard- 
ly anything  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  There  was  no 
telescope  to  explore  the  heavens,  and  no  genius  arose  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  unmvel  the  maze  of  their  mechanism.  It  was 
mainly  through  the  Arabs  that  any  systematic  knowledge  of 
the  science  was  preserved  for  the  use  of  posterity.  The  as- 
tronomers of  this  people  invented  improved  methods  of  ob- 
serving the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  were  thus 
able  to  make  improved  tables  of  their  motions.  They  meas- 
ured th(B  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  calculated  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon  with  greater  precision  than  the  ancient 
Greeks  could  do.  The  predictions  of  the  science  thus  gradu- 
ally increaped  in  accuracy,  but  no  positive  step  was  taken  in 
the  direction  of  discovering  the  true  nature  of  the  apparent 
movements  of  the  heavens. 

The  honor  of  first  proving  to  the  world  what  the  true  theory 
of  the  celestial  motions  is  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  Coper- 
nicus. It  is  true  that  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  that 
Pythagoras  taught  that  the  sun,  and  not  the  earth,  was  the 
centre  of  motion,  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  the  tiret  to  solve 
tiie  great  problem.  But  he  did  not  teach  this  doctrine  public- 
ly, and  the  very  vague  statements  of  his  private  teachings  on 
this  point  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  are  so  mixed 
up  with  the  speculations  which  the  Greek  philosophei"S  com- 
bined with  their  views  of  nature,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  with 
precision  whether  Pythagoras  had  or  had  not  fully  seized  the 
truth.  It  is  certain  that  no  modern  would  receive  the  credit 
of  any  discovery  without  giving  more  convincing  proofs  of  the 
correctness  of  his  views  than  we  have  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  Pythagoras  gave  to  his  disciples. 

The  great  merit  of  Copernicus,  and  the  basis  of  his  claim  to 
the  discovery  in  question,  is  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  a 
mere  statement  of  his  views,  but  devoted  a  large  part  of  the 
labor  of  a  life  to  their  demonstration,  and  thus  placed  them  in 
such  a  light  as  to  render  their  ultimate  acceptance  inevitable 
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Apart  from  all  questions  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  his  theory, 
the  gi'eat  work  in  which  it  was  developed,  ^^De  Revolutionibua 
Orbiura  Ccelestium^^  would  deservedly  rank  as  the  most  im- 
portant compendium  of  astronomy  which  had  appeared  since 
Ptolemy.  Few  books  have  been  more  completely  the  labor  of 
a  lifetime  than  this.  Copemiciis  was  born  at  Thorn,  in  Prus- 
sia, in  1473,  twenty  yeai-s  befoi-e  the  discovery  of  America^ 
but  studied  at  the  University  of  Cracow.  He  became  an  ec- 
clesiastical dignitary,  holding  the  rank  of  canon  during  a  large 
portion  of  his  life,  and  finding  ample  leisure  in  this  position 
to  pursue  his  favorite  studies.  He  is  said  to  have  conceived  of 
the  true  system  of  the  v;orld  as  early  as  1507.  He  devoted  the 
yeai*s  of  his  middle  life  to  the  observations  and  computations 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his  system,  and  comnnmicated 
his  views  to  a  few  friends,  but  long  refused  to  publish  them, 
fearing  the  popular  prejudice  which  might  thus  be  excited. 
In  1540,  a  brief  statement  of  them  was  published  by  his  friend 
Kheticus ;  and,  as  this  was  favorably  received,  he  soon  con- 
sented to  the  publication  of  his  great  work.  The  firet  printed 
copy  was  placed  in  his  hands  only  a  few  hours  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  May,  1543. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Copemican  system  are 
embodied  in  two  distinct  propositions,  which  have  to  be  proved 
sepamtely,  and  one  of  which  might  have  been  true  without 
the  other  being  sa     They  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  diurnal  revolution  of  the  heavens  is  only  an  appar- 
ent motion,  caused  by  a  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  on  an 
axis  passing  through  its  centre. 

2.  The  earth  is  one  of  the  planets,  all  of  which  revolve 
round  the  sun  as  the  centre  of  motion.  The  true  centre  of 
the  celestial  motions  is  therefore  not  the  earth,  but  the  sun. 
For  this  reason  the  Copernican  system  is  frequently  spoken  of 
in  historical  discussions  as  the  "heliocentric  theory." 

The  fii*8t  proposition  is  the  one  with  the  proof  of  which  Co- 
penn'cus  begins.  He  explains  how  an  apparent  motion  may 
result  from  a  real  motion  of  the  pei'son  seeing,  as  well  as  from 
a  motion  of  the  object  seen,  and  thus  shows  that  the  diurnal 
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motion  may  be  accounted  for  just  as  well  by  a  revolution  of 
the  earth  as  by  one  of  the  heavens.  To  sailors  on  a  ship  sail- 
ing on  a  smooth  sea,  the  ship,  and  every  thing  in  it,  seems  to  be 
at  rest  and  the  shore  to  be  in  motion.  Which,  then,  is  moi-e 
likely  to  be  in  motion,  the  earth  or  the  whole  universe  outside 
of  it?  In  whatever  proportion  the  heavens  are  greater  than 
the  earth,  in  the  same  proportion  must  their  motion  be  more 
rapid  to  cfil^ry  them  round  in  twenty -four  houre.  Ptolemy 
himself  shows  that  the  heavens  were  so  immense  that  the 
earth  was  but  a  point  in  comparison,  and,  for  any  thing  that 
is  known,  they  may  extend  into  infinity.  Then  we  should  re- 
quire an  infinite  velocity  of  revolution.  Therefore,  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  it  is  this  compamtive  point  that  turns,  and 
that  the  universe  is  fixed,  than  the  rfivei*se. 

The  second  principle  of  the  Copemican  system — that  the 
apparent  annual  motion  of  the  sun  among  the  stai*s,  descrited 
in  §  3  of  the  preceding  cliapter,  is  really  due  to  an  annual  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  around  the  sun — rests  upon  a  very  beautiful 
result  of  the  laws  of  relative  motion.  This  movement  of  the 
eartli  explains  not  only  this  apparent  revolution  of  tlie  sun, 
but  the  apparent  epicyclic  motion  of  the  planets  described  in 
treating  of  the  Ptolemaic  system. 

In  Fig.  15,  let  S  represent  the  sim^ABCD  the  orbit  of  the 
eai'tli  arojinid  it,  and  the  figures  1,  2, 3, 4, 5, 6,  six  successive 
positions  of  the  earth.  These  positions  would  be  about  two 
weeks  apart.  Also,  let  EFGll  represent  the  apparent  sphere 
of  the  fixed  stars.  Then,  an  observer  at  1,  viewing  the  sun  in 
the  direction  \S^  will  see  him  as  if  he  were  in  the  celestial 
sphere  at  the  point  1',  because,  having  no  conception  of  the 
actual  distance,  the  sun  will  appear  to  him  as  if  actually  among 
the  stars  at  1'  which  lie  in  the  same  straight  line  with  him. 
When  the  earth,  with  the  observer  on  it,  reaches  2,  he  will  see 
the  sun  in  the  direction  2<S'2',  that  is,  as  if  among  the  stai's  in 
2'.  That  is,  during  the  two  weeks'  interval,  the  sun  will  ap- 
parently have  moved  among  the  stains  by  an  angle  equal  to  the 
actual  angular  motion  of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  So,  as  the 
earth  passes  through  the  successive  positions  3, 4,  5,  6,  the  suir 
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will  appear  in  the  positions  3',  4t\  5\  6\  and  the  motion  of  the 
earth  continuing  all  the  way  round  its  orbit,  the  sun  will  ap- 
pear to  move  through  the  entii-e  circle  EFGH.  Thus  we 
have,  as  a  result  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  around  the 
sun,  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  around  the  celestial  sphei*e 
already  described  in  the  third  section  of  the  preceding  chapter. 


Fick  16.— Apparent  annual  motion  of  the  son  explained. 

Let  lis  now  see  how  this  same  motion  abolishes  the  compli- 
cated system  of  epicycles  by  which  the  ancient  astronomera 
represented  the  planetary  motions.  A  theorem  on  which  this 
explanation  rests  is  this :  If  an  observer  in  unconscious  mo- 
tion  sees  an  object  at  rest^  that  object  will  seem  to  him  to  be 
movingi  in  a  direction  opposite  to  his  own^  and  with  an  equal 
velocity.  A  familiar  instance  of  this  is  the  apparent  motion 
D 
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of  objects  on  shore  to  passengci*8  on  a  steamer.     In  Fig.  16^ 
let  us  suppose  an  observer  on  the  earth  carried  around  the 

son  ^in  the  orbit  ABCDEF. 
but  iinaginiug  himself  at  rest 
in  the  centre  of  motion  S.  Su)v 
pose  that  he  observes  the  ap- 
pai-ent  motion  of  the  planet  jP, 
which  is  really  at  rest.  How 
will  the  planet  appear  to  move  ? 
To  show  this,  we  represent  ap- 
parent directions  and  motions 
by  dotted  lines.  Let  us  begin 
with  the  observer  at  A^  from 
which  position  he  really  sees 
the  planet  in  the  direction  and 
distance  AP.  But,  imagining 
himself  at  S^  he  thinks  he  sees 
the  planet  at  the  point  a,  the 
distance  and  di  recti o;j  of  which 
Sa  is  the  same  with  AP.  As 
]^  he  passes  unconsciously  from  A 
to  jff,  the  planet  seems  to  him  to 
move  past  from  a  to  &  in  the  op- 
posite dired:ion ;  and, still  think- 
ing himself  at  i-est  in  /Sjlie  sees 
the  planet  in  ft,  the  line  Sb  be- 
rm.  i«.-8howin«r  hoxv  the  apparent  cpi-  {„«  ^c\\\^  and  parallel  to  BP, 

cyclic  motion  of  the  planets  fs  acconnted     .,  ii?  i_ 

for  by  the  motiou  of  the  earth  round  the  As  he   rCCCdcS   from  the   plau- 

"""•  et  through  the  arc  BCD^  the 

planet  seems  to  recede  from  him  through  bed.  While  he 
moves  from  left  to  right  through  DE^  the  planet  seems  to 
move  from  right  to  left  through  de.  Finally,  as  he  approaches 
the  planet  through  the  arc  EFA^  the  planet  will  seem  to  ap- 
proach him  through  efa^  and  when  he  gets  back  to  A  he 
will  locate  the  planet  at  a,  as  in  the  begiiniing.  Thus,  in 
consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  observer  around  the  circle 
ABCDEF  th^  planet,  though  really  at  rest,  will  seem  to  him 
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to  move  through  a  cori-esponding  circle,  abcdef.  If  there  are 
a  number  of  planets,  they  will  all  seem  to  describe  correspond- 
ing circles  of  the  same  magnitude. 

If  the  planet  P,  instead  of  being  at  rest,  is  in  motion,  the 
apparent  circular  motion  will  be  combined  with  the  forward 
motion  of  the  planet,  and  the  latter  will  now  des$;ribe  a  circle 
around  a  centre  which  is  in  motion.  Thus  we  have  the  appar- 
ent motion  of  the  planets  arennd  a  moving  centre,  as  already 
described  in  the  Ptolemaic  system.  We  have  said,  in  §  7  of 
the  preceding- chapter,  that  by  this  system  the  motions  of  the 
planets  are  represented  by  supposing  a  fictitious  planet  to  re- 
volve around  the  heavens  with  a  regular  motion,  while  the 
i-eal  planet  revolves  around  this  fictitious  one  as  a  centre  once 
a  year.  Here,  the  progressive  motion  of  the  Jlaitioria  planet 
is  {in  the  case  of  the  outer  planets  Mars^  Jupiter^  and  Sat- 
urn) the  tnotion  of  the  real  planet  around  the  sun,  while  the 
circle  which  the  real  planet  describes  around-  this  moving  cen- 
tre is  only  an  apparent  mx)tion  due  to  the  observer  being  car- 
ried  around  the  sun  on  the  earth.  If  the  reader  will  com- 
pare the  epicyclic  motion  of  Ptolemy,  represented  in  Figs.  10 
and  11  with  the  motion  explained  in  Fig.  16,  he  will  find  that 
they  correspond  in  every  particular.  In  the  case  of  the  inner 
planets.  Mercury  and  Venus,  which  never  recede  far  freui  the 
snn,  the  epicyclic  motion  by  which  they  seem  to  vibrate  from 
one  side  of  the  sun  to  the  other  is  due  to  their  orbital  motion 
around  the  sun,  while  the  progressive  motion  with  which  they 
follow  the  sun  is  due  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around 
the  sun. 

We  may  now  see  clearly  how  the  retrograde  motion  and 
stationary  phases  of  the  planets  are  explained  on  the  Coper- 
nican  system.  The  earth  and  all  the  planets  are  really  mov- 
ing round  the  sun  in  a  direction  which  we  call  east  on  the 
celestial  sphere.  When  the  earth  and  an  outer  planet  are 
on  the  same  side  of  the  sun,  thev  are  movins:  in  the  same 
direction;  but  the  earth  is  moving  faster  than  the  planet. 
Hence,  to  an  observer  on  the  eartli,  the  planet  seems  to  be 
moving  west,  though  its  real  motion  is  east.     As  the  earth 
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passes  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  biiii  from  the  planet,  it 
changes  its  motion  to  a  direction  the  opposite  of  that  of  the 
planet,  and  thus  the  westerly  motion  of  the  latter  appears  to 
be  increased  by  the  whole  motion  of  the  earth.*  Between 
these  two  motions  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  planet  does 
not  seem  to  move  at  all.  This  is  called  the  stationary  point. 
If  the  planet  we  consider  is  not  an  outer,  but  an  inner  one, 
Mercury  or  Yenus,  and  we  view  it  when  between  us  and  the 
sun,  its  motion  to  us  is  reversed,  because  we  see  it  from  the 
side  opposite  the  sun.  Hence  it  seems  to  move  west  to  ns, 
and  it  is  retrograde.  The  eai*th  is  indeed  moving  in  the  same 
real  direction;  but  since  the  planet  moves  faster  than  the 
eai-th,  its  retrograde  motion  seems  to  pi-edominate.  As  the 
planet  passes  round  in  its  orbit,  it  first  appears  stationary, 
and  then,  passing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  sun,  it  seems 
direct. 

Let  us  now  dwell  for  a  moment  on  some  considerations 
which  will  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  as 
it  is  called,  by  seeing  how  necessary  a  step  it  was  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  true  theory  of' the  universe.  The  great  merit  of 
that  system  consisted  in  the  analysis  of  the  seemingly  compli- 
cated motions  of  the  planets  into  a  combination  of  two  circular 
^  motions,  the  one  that  of  a  fictitious  planet  around  the  celestial 
sphere,  the  other  that  of  the  real  planet  around  the  fictitious 
one.  Without  that  separation,  the  constant  oscillations  of  the 
planets  back  and  forth  could  not  have  suggested  any  idea 
whatever,  except  that  of  a  motion  too  complicated  to  be  ex- 
plained on  mechanical  principles.  But  when,  leaving  out  of 
sight  the  regular  forward  motion  of  the  mean  or  fi[ctitious 
planet,  the  attention  was  directed  to  the  epicyclic  motion 
alone,  one  could  not  fail  to  see  the  remarkable  correspondence 
between  tliis  latter  motion  and  the  apparent  annual  motion 
of  the  sun.     Seeing  this,  it  took  a  very  small  step  to  see  that 

*  It  roust  not  be  forgotten  that  the  direction  east  in  the  heavens  is  a  curved  di- 
rection, as  it  were,  and  is  opposite  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sun  or  celestial  sphere. 
For  instance,  the  motions  of  the  stars  as  they  nse  and  as  they^et  are  opposite, 
but  both  are  considered  west. 
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the  Bun,  and  not  the  earth,  was  the  centre  of  planetary  motion. 
Then  nothing  but  the  illusions  of  sense  remained  to  prevent 
the  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  the  earth  was  itself  a  planet 
moving  i-ound  the  sun,  and  that  both  the  annual  motion  of  the 
snu  and  the  epicyclic  motion  of  the  planets  weie  not  real,  but 
apparent  motions,  due  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  itself ;  and 
ill  no  other  way  tlian  this  could  the  heliocentric  theory  have 
been  developed. 

The  Copeiiiican  system  affords  the  means  of  determining 
the  proportions  of  the  solar  system,  or  the  relative  distances  of 
the  several  planets,  with  great  accuracy.  That  is,  if  we  take 
as  our  measuring -ix)d  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun, 
we  can  determine  how  many  lengths  of  this  rod,  or  what  frac- 
tional parts  of  its  length,  will  give  the  distance  of  each  planet, 
although  the  length  of  the  rod  itself  may  remain  unknown. 
This  determination  rests  on  the  principle  that  the  apparent 
circle  or  epicycle  described  by  the  planet  in  Fig.  16  is  of  the 
eauie  magnitude  with  the  actual  orbit  described  by  the  earth 
aroui^d  the  sun.  Hence,  the  nearer  the  observer  is  to  this  cir- 
cle, the  larger  it  will  appear.  The  apparent  epicycle  described 
by  Neptune  is  rather  less  than  two  degrees  in  radius;  that  is, 
the  true  planet  Neptune  is  seen  to  swing  a  little  less  than  two 
degrees  on  each  side  of  its  mean  position  in  consequence  of 
the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun.  This  shows 
that  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  as  seen  from  Neptune,  subtends  an 
angle  of  only  two  degi'ees.  On  the  other  hand,  the  planet 
Mare  genemlly  swings  more  than  40°  on  each  side ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  more  than  45°.  From  this  a  trigonometrical  calcula- 
tion shows  that  its  mean  distance  is  only  about  half  as  much 
again  as  that  of  the  earth;  and  the  fact  that  the  apparent 
swing  is  vaiiable  shows  the  distance  to  be  different  at  different 
times. 

As  it  will  be  of  interest  to  see  how  nearly  Copernicus  was 
able  to  determine  the  distances  of  the  planets,  we  present  his 
results  in  the  following  table,  together  with  what  we  now 
know  to  be  the  true  numbers.  The  numbers  given  are  deci- 
mal fractions,  expressing  the  least  and  greatest  distance  of 
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each  planet  from  the  sun,  the  distance  of  the  eartli  being  taken 
as  unity.* 


Planets. 

Lkast  Distance. 

Geeatrst 

DlBTANOB. 

CopeinicnEi. 

Modern. 

Coperuicn8. 

Modem. 

Mercuvv 

0.326 
0.709 
1.373 
4.980 
8.66 

0.308 
0.718 
1.382 
4.952 
9,00 

0.405 
0.730 
1.666 
5.453 
9.76 

0.467 
0.728 
1.666 
5.4.54 
10.07 

Venus 

Mars 

Jupiter 

SfUurn 

Considering  the  extremelj  imperfect  means  of  observation 
which  the  times  afforded,  these  results  of  Copernicus  come 
very  near  the  truth.  The  greatest  proportional  deviation  is  in 
the  case  of  Meixjury,  the  most  diiBcult  of  all  the  planets  to 
observe,  even  to  the  present  day.  It  is  said  that  Copernicns 
died  without  ever  seeing  this  jjlanet. 

The  eccentricities  of  the  orbits  were  i^presented  by  Coper- 
nicus in  a  way  which  agi^^es  exactly  with  the  modern  formulae 
when  only  a  rough  approximation  is  sought  for.  Like  Ptole- 
my, he  supposed  the  orbits  of  the  planets  not  to  be  centred  on 
the  sun,  but  to  be  displaced  by  a  small  quantity  termed  the 
eccentricity.  Bnt  it  had  long  been  known  that  the  theory  of 
Ainiform  motion  in  an  eccentric  circle,  tliough  it  might  make 
the  irregularities  in  the  planet's  angular  motion  come  out  all 
right,  would  make  the  changes  of  distance  double  their  true 
value.  He  therefore  took  for  the  eccentricity  a  mean  between 
tiiat  which  would  satisfy  the  motion  in  longitude,  and  that 
which  would  give  the  changes  of  distance,  and  added  a  small 
epicycle  of  one-third  this  eccentricity ;  and,  by  supposing  the 
planet  to  make  two  revolutions  in  this  epicycle  for  every 
revolution  around  the  sun,  he  represented  both  irregulaii- 
ties.f 

# 

*  I  have  deduced  these  nnmhei's  from  the  tahles  given  in  Book  V.  of  '*De 
Bevohitionibus  Orbium  Ccelestium."  They  are  probably  the  most  accurate  that 
Copernicus  was  able  to  obtain. 

t  The  mathematical  foim  of  tliis  theory  of  OopeiTiicns  is  as  follows  :  Putting 
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The  work  of  Copernicus  was  the  greatest  step  ever  taken  in 
astronomy.  But  he  still  took  little  more  than  the  single  step 
of  showing  what  apparent  motions  in  die  heavens  were  ]*eal, 
and  what  were  due  to  the  motion  of  the  observer.  Not  only 
was  his  M'ork  in  other  respects  founded  on  that  of  Ptolemy, 
but  he  had  many  of  the  notions  of  the  ancient  philosophy  re- 
specting the  fitness  of  things.  Like  Ptolemy,  he  thought  the 
heavens  as  well  as  the  eaith  to  be  spherical,  and  all  the  celes- 
tial motions  to  be  circular,  or  composed  of  ciixsles.  He  argues 
against  Ptolemy's  objections  to  the  theory  of  the  earth's  mo- 
tion, tliat  that  philosopher  ti^eats  of  it  as  if  it  wei'e  an  enforced 
or  violent  motion,  entirely  forgetting  that  if  it  exists  it  must 
be  a  natural  motion,  the  laws  of  which  are  altogether  different 
from  those  of  violent  motion.  Thus,  part  of  his  argument  was 
really  without  scientific  foundation,  though  his  conclusion  was 
correct.  Still,  Copernicus  did  about  all  that  could  have  been 
done  under  the  circumstances.  His  hypothesis  of  a  small  epi- 
cycle one-third  the  eccentricity  represented  the  motions  of  the 
planets  around  the  sun  with  all  the  exactness  that  observation 
thea  admitted  of,  while,  in  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  motion,  it  was  impossible  to  frame  any  dynamical 
basis  for  the  moti.ions  of  the  planets. 

§  2.  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  /  Seasons j  etc, ;  on  the  Coper- 

nican  System, 

We  have  next  to  explain  the  relations  of  the  ecliptic  and 
equator  on  the  new  system.  Since,  on  this  system,  the  ce- 
lestial sphere  does  not  revolve  at  all,  what  is  the  significance 
of  the  pole  and  axis  around  which  it  seems  to  revolve  ?    The 

e  for  his  eccentricity,  and  g  for  the  menn  anomaly  of  the  planet,  he  represented  its 
rectangular  coordinates  in  the  form 

X  =  a  (cos.  g  —  e-\-\e  cos.  2g\ 
y  —  a  (sin.  g  +  ^  sin.  2g) ; 

while  the  approximate  modern  formulae  of  the  elliptic  motion  are — 

a:  =  a  (cos.  5^  —  |«  +  Jc  cos.  2g\ 
y  =  a  (sin..^  +  Je  sin.  2g\ 

which  agree  exactly  when  we  put «  =  |e. 
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Answer  is,  tliat  the  celestial  poles  ai*e  the  points  among  the  stars 
towards  which  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  directed.  Here  the 
stars  are  supposed  to  be  infinitely  distant,  and  the  axis  of  the 
eaith  to  be  continued  in  an  infinite  straight  line  to  meet  them. 
Since  this  point  appeara  to  the  unassisted  sight  to  be  the  same 
during  the  entire  year,  it  follows  that  as  the  earth  moves  round 
the  sun,  its  axis  keeps  pointing  in  the  same  absolute  direction, 
as  will  be  shown  in  Fig.  18.  But  in  the  preceding  chapter  we 
showed  that  there  is  a  slow  but  constant  change  in  the  position 
of  the  pole  among  the  stara,  called  precession,  which  the  an- 
cient astronomers  discovered  by  studying  observations  extend- 


Fio.  17.— Relation  or  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  poles  and  equators. 

ing  through  several  centuries,  and  this  shows  that  on  the  Co 
pernican  system  the  direction  of  the  earth's  axis  is  slowly 
changing. 

To  conceive  of  the  celestial  equator  on  the  Copernican  sys- 
tem, we  must  imagine  the  globular  earth  to  be  divided  into 
two  hemispheres  by  a  plane  intersecting  the  earth  around  its 
equator,  and  continued  out  on  all  sides  till  it  reaches  the  ce- 
lestial sphere.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  better  understood  by 
referring  to  Fig.  17,  representing  the  earth  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
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imaginary  celestial  sphere.  The  dotted  lines  passing  from  the 
poles  of  the  earth  to  the  points  P  and  S  mark  the  poles  of  that 
spliere.  It  is  evident  that  as  the  earth  turns  on  this  axis,  the 
celestial  sphere,  no  inatter  how  great  it  may  seem  to  be,  will 
appear  to  turn  on  the  same  axis  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Again,  ep  being  the  earth's  equator,  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
parts,  we  have  only  to  imagine  it  to  be  extended  to  ^and  Q^ 
all  round  the  celestial  sphere,  to  cut  the  latter  into  two  equal 
parts. 

liCt  lis  next  examine  more  closely  the  relation  of  the  earth 
to  the  snu.  We  have  already  shown  that  as  the  earth  moves 
around  the  sun,  the  latter  seems  to  move  around  the  celestial 
sphere,  and  the  circle  in  which  he  seems  to  .move  is  called  the 
ecliptic.  But  the  ecliptic  and  the  celestial  equator  are  in- 
clined to  each  other  by  an  angle  of  about  23J°.  This  shows 
that  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  not  perpendicular  to  its  orbit,  but 


Fick  18.— Caases  of  changes  of  seasons  on  the  Copemican  system. 

is  inclined  23^°  to  that  perpendicular,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18, 
which  represents  the  annual  course  of  the  earth  round  the 
8un.  It  is  of  necessity  drawn  on  a  very  incongruous  scale, 
because  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  being  near- 
ly 12,000  diametei-s  of  the  latter  and  110  that  of  the  sun,  both 
bodies  would  be  almost  invisible  if  they  were  not  greatly  mag- 
nified in  the  figure.  A  difficulty  which  may  suggest  itself  is, 
that  the  pi'esent  figure  represents  die  earth  as  moving  away 

6 
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from  its  position  in  the  centre  of  tlie  sphere.  There  are  two 
ways  of  avoiding  this  difficulty.  One  is  to  suppose  that  the 
observer  carries  the  imaginary  celestial  sphere  with  him  as  he 
is  carried  around  the  sun ;  the  otlier  is  to  consider  the  sphere 
as  nearly  infinite  in  diameter.  The  latter  is  probably  the 
easiest  mode  of  conception  for  the  general  reader.  He  nnist^ 
therefore,  in  the  last  figure  suppose  the  sphere  to  extend  out 
to  the  fixed  stai-s,  which  are  so  distant  that  the  whole  orbit  of 
the  earth  is  but  a  point  in  comparison;  and  the  different  points 
of  the  sphere  towai*ds  wliich  the  poles  and  the  eqnator  of  the 
earth  point,  as  the  latter  moves  round  tlie  sun,  are  so  far  as  to 
appear  always  the  same.  It  now  requires  but  an  elementary 
idea  of  the  geometry  of  the  sphere  to  see  that  these  two  great 
circles  of  the  celestial  sphere — the  ecliptic,  around  which  the 
sun  seems  to  move,  and  the  equator,  which  is  everywhere 
equally  distant  from  the  points  in  which  the  earth's  axis  in- 
tersects the  sphere — will  appear  inclined  to  each  other  by  the 
same  angle  by  which  the  earth's  axis  deviates  from  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  ecliptic. 

Next,  we  have  to  see  how  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the 
equinoxes,  etc.,  are  explained  on  the  Copernican  theory.  In 
the  last  figure  the  earth  is  represented  in  four  different  posi- 
tions of  its  aimual  orbit  around  the  sun.  In  the  position  A^ 
the  south  pole  is  inclined  23^°  towards  the  sun,  while  the 
north  pole,  and  the  wliole  region  within  the  arctic  circle,  is 
enveloped  in  darkness.  Hence,  in  this  position,  the  sun  iiei- 
tlier  rises  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  arctic  zone,  npr  sets  to 
those  of  the  antarctic  zone.  Outside  of  these  zones,  he  rises 
and  sets,  and  the  relative  lengths  of  day  and  night  at  any 
place  can  be  estimated  by  studying  the  circles  around  whicli 
tliat  place  is  carried  by  the  diurnal  turning  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis.  To  facilitate  tliis,  we  present  on  the  following  page  a 
magnified  picture  of  the  earth  at  A^  showing  more  fully  the 
hemisphere  in  which  it  is  day  and  that  in  which  it  is  night. 
The  seven  nearly  liorizontal  lines  on  the  globe  are  examples 
of  the  circles  in  question.  We  see  that  a  point  on  the  arctic 
circle  just  gi*azes  the  dividing-line  between  light  and  darkness 
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once  in  its  resolution,  or  once  a  d&y;  that  is,  the  sun  just 
shows  himself  in  tlte  liorizon  once  a  day.  Of  the  next  circle 
towards  the  south  about  two- 
thii-ds  is  in  the  dark,  and  one- 
third  in  the  light  herniBphei-e. 
This  sliows  that  the  nijihte  are 
abont  twice  as  long  as  tlie 
days.  This  circle  is  near  tJiat 
aronnd  wliiuh  London  is  carried 
by  the  dini-nal  revolution  of  tlie 
earth  ou  its  axis.  As  we  go 
south,  we  see  that  the  propor- 
tion of  light  on  the  diurnal  cir- 
cles constantly  increases,  while  fto-"-— Biiintged  view  ot  ii»  eHrth  id 

^L    .      r  J      u    '       J-      ■    ■  i_  the  poBlllou  ^  of  tlie  preceding  flgnre, 

that  ot  darkness  dniinnsties,  nn-  (inxriM^'  winter  f»  ih«  unrtbem  hemt- 
til  we  I'cach  tiie  eqnator,  where  «ph«".«i>d»iin.m«tii.  thetonUwra. 
they  ai-e  equal.  When  we  pass  into  the  southern  licmisphere, 
we  see  the  light  covering  more  tlian  half  of  eacli  circle,  the 
proportion  of  liglit  to  darkness  constantly  increasing,  at  tlie 
same  rate  tliat  the  opposite  proportion  would  increase  in  going 
to  tlte  north.  When  we  reach  the  antai-ctic  cii-cle,  the  whoie 
circle  is  in  the  light  iiemispiicre,  the  observer  jnst  gi'azing  the 
dividing-line  at  midnight.  Inside  of  that  cirele  the  observer 
is  in  snnlight  all  the  time,  so  that  tlie  sun  does  not  set  at  all. 
We  see,  then,  that  at  the  eqnator  the  days  and  nights  are  al- 
ways of  the  same  length,  and  that  tlie  inequality  increases  as 
we  approach  either  pole. 

We  now  go  on  three  months  to  the  position  S,  which  the 
earth  occupies  in  March.  Here  the  plane  of  the  terrestriiil 
equator  being  continued,  passes  directly  through  the  snn  ;  thtj 
latter,  therefore,  seems  to  be  in  the  celestial  equator.  All  t!ie 
diurnal  circles  are  lieie  one-half  in  the  illuminated,  and  one- 
half  in  the  nnilluinin&ted  hemisphere,  the  latter  being  invisi- 
ble in  the  figure,  through  its  being  behind  tlie  earth.  The 
days  and  nights  are,  therefore,  of  equal  length  all  over  the 
globe,  if  we  call  it  night  whenever  the  sun  is  geometrically 
below  i^ie  horizon.     In  the  position  C,  which  the  earth  takes 
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in  Jane,  everything  is  the  same  as  in  position  A^  except  that 
effects  are  reversed  in  the  two  hemispheres.  The  northern 
hemisphere  now  has  the  longest  days,  and  the.  southern  one 
the  longest  nigiits.  At  D,  which  the  earth  reaches  in  Sep- 
tember, the  days  and  nights  are  eqnal  once  more,  for  the  saine 
reason  as  in  JS,  Thus,  all  the  seemingly  complicated  phenom- 
ena which  we  have  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  are 
completely  explained  in  the  simplest  way  on  the  new  system. 
We  have  next  to  see  how  the  details  of  the  system  were  filled 
iu  by  the  immediate  8Ucce8BOi*s  of  Copernicus. 

§  3.  Tycho  Brake. 

We  have  said  that  no  great  advance  could  be  made  upon 
the  Copernican  system,  without  either  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  motion  or  more  exact  observations  of  the  positions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  was  in  the  latter  direction  that 
the  advance  was  first  made.  The  leader  was  Tycho  Brahe, 
who  was  born  in  1546,  tln-ee  yeare  after  the  death  of  Coperni- 
cus; His  attention  was  fii*st  directed  to:  the  study  of  astron- 
omy by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  August  2l8t,  1560,  which  was 
total  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Afitonished  that  such  a  phe- 
nomenon could  be  pi'edicted,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of 
the  methods  of  observation  and  calculation  by  which  the  pre- 
diction was  made.  In  1576  the  King  of  Denmark  founded 
the  celebrated  Obsei'vatoiy  of  Uraniberg,  at*  which  Tycho 
spent  twenty  years,  assiduously  engaged  in  observations  of  the 
positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  the  best  instruments  that 
could  then  lie  made.  This  was  just  before  the  invention  of 
the  telescope,  so  that  the  astronomer  could  not  avail  himself 
of  that  powerful  instrument.  Consequently,  his  observations 
were  supei-seded  by  the  improved  ones  of  the  centuries  fol- 
lowing, and  their  celebrity  and  importance  are  principally  due 
to  their  having  afforded  Kepler  the  means  of  discovering  his 
celebrated  laws  of  planetary  motion. 

As  a  theoretical  astronomei',  Tycho  was  unfortimate.  He 
rejected  the  Copernican  system,  for  a  reason  which,  in  his  day, 
had  some  force,  namely,  the  incredible  distsmee  at  which  it 
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was  necessary  to  suppose  the  fixed  stars  to  be  situated  if  that 
system  were  accepted.  We  have  shown  how,  on  the  Coperni- 
can  system,  the  outer  planets  seem  to  describe  an  annual  revo- 
lution in  an  epicycle,  in  consequence  of  the  annual  revolution 
of  tlie  earth  around  the  sun.  The  fixed  stara,  which  are  sit- 
uated outside  the  solar  system,  must  appear  to  move  in  the 
same  way,  if  the  system' be  correct  But  no  observations, 
whether  of  Tycho  or  his  pi-edecessore,  had  shown  any  such 
motion.  To  this  the  friends  of  Copernicus  could  only  reply 
that  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  must  be  so  gi*eat  that  the 
motion  could  not  be  seen. .  Since  a  vibration  of  three  or  four 
minutes  of  arc  might  have  been  detected  by  Tycho,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  suppose  the  stellar  sphei'e  at  least  a  thousand 
times  the  distance  of  the  sim,  and  a  hundred  times  that  of  Sat- 
urn, then  the  outermost  known  planet.  That  a  space  so  vast 
should  intervene  between  the  orbic  of  Saturn  and  the  fixed 
stars  seemed  entirely  incredible:  to  the  philosophei*s  of  the 
day  it  was  an  axiom  that  nature  would  not  pemnit  the  waste  of 
space  here  implied.  At  the  same  time,  the  proofs  given  by 
Copernicus  that  the  sun  was  the  centre  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions were  too  strong  to  be  overthrown.  Tycho,  therefore, 
adopted  a  system  which  was  a  compound  of  the  Ptolemaic 
and  the  Coperaican;  he  supposed  the  five  planets  to  move 
aronnd  the  snn  as  the  centre  of  their  motions,  while  the  sun 
was  itself  in  motion,  describing  an  annual  orbit  around  the 
earth,  which  remained  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  tlie  universe. 

Perlia{)s  it  is  fortunate  for  the  i*eception  of  the  Copernican 
system  that  tlie  astronomical  instruments  of  Tycho  were  not 
equal  to  those  of  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Had 
he  found  that  there  was  no  annual  parallax  among  the  stai*s 
amounting  to  a  second  of  arc,  and  therefore  that,  if  Coj)erni-^ 
cus  was  right,  the  stars  must  be  at  least  200,000  times  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun,  the  astronomical  world  might  have  stood 
aghast  at  the  idea,  and  concluded  that,  after  all,  Ptolemy  must 
be  right,  and  Copernicus  wrong. 

Tycho  never  elaborated  his  system,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
how  he  would  have  answered  the  numerous  objections  to  it 
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He  never  had  any  disciples  of  eminence,  except  among  the 
ecclesiastics;  in  fact,  the  invention  of  tlie  telescope  did  away 
with  the  last  remaining  donbts  of  the  correctness  of  the  Co- 
pernican  system  before  a  new  one  would  have  had  time  to 
i^ain  a  foothold. 

§  4.  Kepler. — His  Laws  of  Planetary  Motion. 

Kepler  was  bom  in  1571,  in  Wiirtemberg.  He  was  for  a 
while  the  assistant  of  Tycho  Brahe  in  his  calculations,  but  was 
too  clear-sighted  to  adopt  the  curious  system  of  his  maater. 
Seeing  the  truth  of  Uie  Copemican  system,  he  set  himself  to 
determine  the  true  laws  of  the  motion  of  the  planets  around 
the  sun.  We  have  seen  that  even  Copernicus  had  adopted  tlie 
ancient  theory,  that  all  the  celestial  motions  are  compounded 
of  uniform  circular  motions,  and  had  thus  ])een  obliged  to  in- 
troduce a  small  epicycle  to  account  for  the  irregulariticB  of 
the  motion.  The  observations  of  Tycho  were  so  nnich  more 
accumte  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  that  they  showed  Kep- 
ler the  insufficiency  of  this  theoiy  to  represent  the  true  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  around  the  sun.  The  planet  most  favora- 
ble for  this  investigation  was  Mars,  being  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  nearest  to  tlie  earth,  and  one  of  which  the  orbit 
was  most  eccentric.  The  only  way  in  which  Kepler  could 
proceed  in  his  investigation  was  to  make  various  hypotheses 
respecting  the  orbit  in  which  the  planet  moved,  and  its  velocity 
in  various  points  of  its  orbit,  and  from  these  hypotheses  to*  cal- 
culate the  positions  and  motions  of  the  planet  as  seen  from 
the  earth,  and  then  compare  with  observations,  to  see  whether 
the  observed  and  calculated  positions  agreed.  As  our  modern 
tables  of  logarithms  by  which  such  calculations  are  immensely 
abridged  were  not  then  in  existence,  each  trial  of  an  hypothe- 
sis cost  Kepler  an  immense  amount  of  labor.  Finding  that 
the  form  of  the  orbit  >vas  certainly  not  circular,  but  elliptical, 
he  was  led  to  try  the  effect  of  placing  the  sun  in  the  focus  of 
the  ellipse.  Then,  the  motion  of  the  planet  would  be  satisfied 
if  its  velocity  were  made  variable,  being  greater  the  nearer 
it  was  to  the  sun.    Thus  he  was  at  length  led  to  the  first  two 
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of  his  three  celebrated  laws  of  planetary  motion,  which  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  orbit  of  each  planet  is  an  ellipse^  having  the  sun  in 
one  focus. 

2.  As  the  planet  moves  round  the  sun^  its  radius-vector  (or 
the  line  joining  it  to  the  sun)  passes  over  equal  areas  in 
equal  times. 

To  explain  these  laws,  let  PA  (Fig.  20)  be  the  elb'pse  in 
which  the  planet  moves.    Tlien  the  sun  will  not  be  in  tlie  cen" 


Fio.  20.— lUnstratiug  Kepler's  first  two  laws  of  planetary  motion. 

tre  of  the  ellipse,  but  in  one  focus,  say  at  S,  the  other  focus 
being  empty.  When  the  planet  is  at  jP,  it  is  at  the  point  near- 
est the  sun;  this  point  is  therefore  called  the pei'ihelion.  As 
it  passes  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  sun,  it  continues  to  re- 
cede from  him  till  it  reaches  the  point  A,  when  it  attains  its 
greatest  distance.  This  point  is  the  aphelion.  Then  it  begins 
to  approach  the  sun  again,  and  continues  to  do  so  till  it  reaches 
jP  once  more,  when  it  again  begins  to  repeat  the  same  orbit. 
It  tlius  describes  the  same  ellipse,  over  and  over. 

Now,  suppose  that,  starting  from  P,  we  mark  the  position 
of  the  planet  in  its  orbit  at  the  end  of  any  equal  intervals  of 
time,  say  80  days,  60  days,  90  days,  120  days,  and  so  on.  Let 
a,  bj  c,  d  be  the  first  four  of  these  positions  between  each  of 
which  the  planet  has  required  30  days  to  move.  Di'aw  lines 
from  each  of  the  five  positions  of  the  planet,  beginning  at  P, 
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to  the  sun  at  S.  We  shall  thus  have  four  triangular  spaces, 
over  each  of  whicli  the  radius- vector  of  the  planet  has  swept 
in  30  daj's.  The  second  law  of  Kepler  means  that  the  areas 
of  all  these  spaces  will  be  equal  to  each  other. 

The  old  theory  that  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  must 
be  circular  and  uniform,  or,  at  least,  composed  of  circular  and 
uniform  motions,  was  thus  done  away  with  foi'ever.  The  eL 
lipse  took  the  place  of  the  circle,  and  a  variable  motion  the 
place  of  a  uniform  one. 

Another  law  of  planetary  motion,  not  less  important  than 
these  two,  was  afterwards  discovered  by  Kepler.  Copernicus 
knew,  what  had  been  surmised  by  the  ancient  asti'onomers, 
that  the  more  distant  the  planet,  the  longer  it  took*  it  to  per- 
form its  course  around  the  sun,  and  this  not  mei^ly  because  it 
had  farther  to  go,  but  because  its  motion  was  ideally  slower. 
For  instance,  Saturn  is  about  9^  times  as  far-as;tlie  earth,  and 
if  it  moved  as  fast  as  the  earth,  it  would  perfoi'm  its  revolu- 
tion in  9J  years ;  but  it  actually  requires  between  29  and  30 
years.  It  does  not,  therefore,  move  one-third  so  fast  as  the 
earth,  although  it  has  nine  times  as  far  to  go.  Copernicus, 
however,  never  detected  any  relation  between  the  distances 
and  the  periods  of  revolution.  Kepler  found  it  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Third  law  of  planetary  motion.  The  square  of  the  time 
of  revolution  of  each  planet  i^  proportional  to  the  cube  of 
its  mean  distance  from  the  sun. 

This  law  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  (1) 
the  mean  distance  of  each  planet  known  to  Kepler,  expressed 
in  astronomical  units,  each  unit  being  the  mean  distance  of 


Planets. 


Mercurv 
Venus... 
Earth... 
Mars.... 
Jupiter.. 
Saturn.. 


(1) 
Distance. 


0.387 
0.723 
1.000 
1.524 
5.203 
9.539 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Cube  of  Dis- 

Period 

SqQftreaf 
Period. 

tance. 

(Yearg). 

0.058 

0.241 

0.058 

0.378 

0.615 

0.378 

1.000 

1.000 

1.001 

3.540 

1.881 

3.538 

140.8 

11.86 

140.66 

868.0 

29.46 

867.9 
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the  earth  from  the  sun ;  (2)  tlie  cube  of  this  quantity ;  (3)  the 
time  of  revolution  in  yeai*s;  and  (4)  the  square  of  this  time. 

The  remarkable  agreement  between  the  second  and  fourth 
columns  will  be  noticed. 

§  5.  From  Kepler  to  Nexoton, 

So  far  as  the  determination  of  the  laws  of  planetary  motion 
from  observation  was  concerned,  we  might  almost  say  that 
Kepler  left  nothing  to  be  done.  Given  the  position  and 
magnitude  of  the  elliptic  orbit  in  which  any  planet  moved, 
and  the  point  of  the  orbit  in  which  it  was  found  at  any 
date,  and  it  became  possible  to  calculate  the  position  of  the 
planet  in  all  future  time.  More  than  that  science  could  not 
do.  It  is  true  that  the  places  of  the  planet  thus  predicted 
were  not  found  to  agree  exactly  with  observation ;  and  had 
Kepler  had  at  his  command  observations  as  accurate  as  those 
of  the  present  day,  he  would  liave  found  that  his  laws  could 
not  be  made  to  perfectly  I'epresent  the  motion  of  the  planets. 
Not  only  would  the  elliptic  orbit  have  been  found  to  vary  its 
position  from  century  to  century,  but  the  planets  would  have 
been  found  to  deviate  from  it,  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  the  other,  while  the  areas  described  by  the  radius- vector 
would,  have  been  sometimes  larger  and  sometimes  smaller. 
Why  should  a  planet  move  in  an  elliptic  orbit  ?  Why  should 
its  radius -vector  describe  ai*eas  propoitional  to  the  time? 
Why  should  there  be  that  exact  relation  between  their  dis- 
tances and  times  of  revolutions?  Until  these  questions  were 
answered,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  say  why  the  plan- 
ets deviated  from  Kepler's  laws;  and  they  were  questions 
which  it  was  impossible  to  answer  until  the  general  laws  of 
motion,  unknown  in  Kepler's  time,  were  fully  undei'stood. 

The  firet  important  step  in  the  discovery  of  these  laws  was 
taken  by  Galileo,  the  great  contemporary  of  Kepler,  one  of 
the  inventors  of  the  telescope,  and  the  firet  who  ever  pointed 
that  instniment  at  the  heavens.  From  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  as  inventor  of  the  telescope,  founder  of  the  science  of 
dynamics,  teacher  and  upholder  of  the  Copernican  system,  and 
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sufferer  at  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition,  for  promulgating  what 
he  knew  to  be  the  truth,  Galileo  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing character  of  his  time.  If  any  serious  doubt  could  remain 
of  the  correctness  of  the  Copernican  system,  it  was  removed 
by  the  discoveries  made  by  the  telescope.  Tlie  phases  of 
Venus  showed  that  she  was  a  dark  globular  body,  like  the 
earth,  and  that  she  really  revolved  around  the  sun.  In  Jupi- 
ter and  his  satellites,  the  solar  system,  as  described  by  Coperni- 
cus, was  repeated  on  a  small  scale  with  a  fidelity  which  could 
not  fail  to  strike  the  thinking  observer.  There  was  no  longer 
any  opposition  to  the  new  doctrines  from  any  source  ientitled 
to  respect.  The  Inquisition  forbade  their  promulgation  as 
absolute  truths,  but  were  perfectly  willing  that  they  should  be 
used  as  hypotheses,  and  rather  encouraged  men  of  science  in 
the  idea  of  investigating  the  interesting  mathematical  prob- 
lems to  which  the  explanation  of  the  celestial  motions  by  the 
Copernican  system  might  give  rise.  The  only  restriction  was 
that  they  must  stop  short  of  asserting  or  arguing  the  hypothe- 
ses to  be  a  reality.  As  this  assertion  was  implicitly  contained 
in  several  places  in  the  great  work  of  Copernicus,  they  con- 
demned this  work  in  its  original  form,  and  ordered  its  revi- 
sion.* Probably  the  decree  of  the  Inquisition  was  entirely 
without  effect  in  stopping  the  reception  of  the  Copernican 
system  outside  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  next  step 
to  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  explaining'the  celestial  motions 
must  be  the  discovery  of  some  general  cause  of  those  motions, 
or,  at  least,  their  reduction  to  some  general  law.  The  firet 
attempt  to  do  this  was  made  by  Descartes  in  his  celebrated 
theory  of  vortices,  which  for  some  time  disputed  the  field  with 
Newton's  theory  of  gravitation.  This  philosopher  supposed 
the  sun  to  be  immei'sed  in  a  vast  mass  of  fluid,  extending  in- 
definitely in  every  direction.     The  sun,  by  its  rotation,  set  the 

*  The  order  for  this  revision  was  made  at  the  time  of  condemning  Galileo's 
work,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  executed.  An  edition  of  Copernicus, 
revised  to  satisfy  the  Inquisition,  would  certainly  be  an  interesting  work  to  the 
astronomical  bibliopole  at  the  present  time. 
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paiis  of  the  fluid  next  to  it  in  rotation ;  these  communicated 
their  motions  to  the  pai*ts  still  farther  out,  and  so  on,  until 
the  whole  mass  was  set  in  rotation  like  a  whirlpool.  Tlie 
planets  were  carried  around  in  this  ethereal  whirlpool.  The 
more  distant  planets  moved  more  slowly  because  the  ether 
was  less  affected  by  the  rotation  of  the  sun  the  more  distant 
it  was  from  him.  In  the  great  vortex  of  the  solar  system 
were  smaller  ones,  each  planet  being  the  centre  of  one ;  and 
thus  the  satellites,  floating  in  tlie  ether,  were  carried  round 
their  primaries.  Had  Descaites  been  able  to  show  that  the 
paits  of  his  voitex  must  move  in  ellipses  having  the  sun  in 
one  focus,  that  they  must  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times, 
and  that  the  velocity  must  diminish  as  we  recede  from  the 
sun,  according  to  Kepler's  third  law,  his  theory  would  so  far 
have  been  satisfactory.  Failing  in  this,  it  cannot  be  I'egarded 
as  an  advance  in  science,  but  rather  as  a  step  backwards.  Yet, 
the  great  eminence  of  the  philosopher  and  the  number  of  his 
disciples  secured  a  wide  currency  for  his  theory,  and  wo  find 
it  supported  by  no  less  an  authority  than  John  Bernoulli. 

After  Galileo,  the  man  who,  perhaps,  did  most  to  prepare 
the  way  for  gmvitation  was  Huyghens.  As  a  mathematician, 
a  mechanician,  and  an  observer,  he  stood  in  the  fli*st  rank. 
He  discovered  the  laws  of  centrifugal  force,  and  if  he  had 
simply  applied  these  laws  to  the  solar  system,  he  would  have 
been  led  to  the  result  that  the  planets  are  held  in  their  orbits 
by  a  force  varying  as  the  inverse  square  of  their  distance  from 
the  sun.  Having  found  this,  the  road  to  the  theory  of  gmvita- 
tion could  hardly  have  been  missed.  But  the  great  discovery 
seemed  to  require  a  mind  freshly  formed  for  the  occasion. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

UNIVER8AI.   GRAVITATION. 

§  1.  Newton, — Discovery  of  Oravitation, 

The  real  significance  of  Newton's  great  discovery  of  univer- 
sal gravitation  is  fully  appi-eciated  by  but  few.  Gravitation 
is  generally  thought  of  as  a  mysterious  force,  acting  only  be- 
tween the  heavenly  bodies,  and  first  discovered  by  Newton. 
Had  gravitation  itself  been  discovered  by  Newton  as  some 
new  principle  to  account  for  the  motions  of  the  planets,  it 
would  not  have  been  so. admirable  a  discovery  as  that  which 
he  actually  made.  Gmvitation,  in  a  somewhat  limited  sphere, 
is  known  to  all  nieii.  It  is  simply  the  force  which  causes 
all  heavy  bodies  to  fall,  or  to  tend  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Every  one  who  had  ever  seen  a  stone  fall,  or  felt  it  to 
be  heavy,  knew  of  the  existence  of  gravitation.  What  New- 
ton did  was  to  show  tliat  the  motions  of  the  planets  were 
determined  by  a  univei'sal  force,  of  which  the  force  which 
caused  the  apple  to  fall  was  one  of  the  manifestations,  and 
thus  to  deprive  the  celestial  motions  of  all'  the  mystery  in 
which  they  had  formerly  been  enshrouded.  To  his  predeces- 
sors, the  continuous  motion  of  the  planets  in  circles  or  ellipses 
was  something  so  completely  unlike  any  motion  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  that  they  could  not  imagine  it  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  laws;  and,  knowing  of  no  law  to  limit  tlie 
planetary  motions,  the  idea  of  the  heavenly  bodies  moving  in 
a  mauBier  which  set  all  the  laws  of  terrestrial  motion  at  de- 
fiance was  to  them  in  no  way  incredible. 

The  idea  of  a  cosmical  force  emanating  from  the  sun  or  the 
earth,  and  causing  the  celestial  motions,  did  not  originate  with 
Newton.  We  have  seen  that  even  Ptolemy  had  an  idea  of  a 
force  which,  always  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  eartli. 
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or,  which  was  to  hkn  the  same  thing,  towards  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  not  only  caused  lieavy  bodies  to  fall,  but  boninl 
the  whole  universe  together.  Kepler  also  maintained  that  the 
force  which  moved  the  planets  i-esided  in,  and  emanated  from, 
the  sun.  But  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Kepler  could  give  any  ade- 
quate explanation  of  the  force  on  the  bdsis  of  laws  seen  in  ao* 
tion  around  us;  nor  was  it  possible  to  form  any  conception  of  its 
true  nature  without  a  knowledge  of  the  geneml  laws  of  motion 
and  force,  to  which  neither  of  these  philosophers  ever  attained. 

The  great  misapprehension  which  possessed  the  minds  of 
nearly  all  mankind  till  the  time  of  Galileo  was,  that  the  con- 
tinuous action  of  some  force  was  necessarj'  to  keep  a  moving 
body  in  motion.  That  Kepler  himself  was  fully  possessed  of 
this  notion  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  conceived  a  force  act- 
ing only  in  the  direction  of  the  sun  to  be  insuflScient  for  keep- 
ing up  the  planetary  motions,  and  to  require  to  be  supplement- 
ed by  some  force  which  should  constantly  push  the  planet 
aliead.  .Tlie  latter  force,  he  conceived,  might  arise  from  the 
rotation  of  the  sun  on  his  axis.  It  is  hard  to  say  who^  was  the 
first  clearly  to  see  and  announce  that  this  notion  was  entirely 
incon-ect,  and  that  a  body  once  set  in  motion,  and  acted  on  by 
no  force,  would  move  forwards  forever — so  gradually  did  the 
great  truth  dawn  on  the  minds  of  men.  It  must  have  been 
obvious  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  it  was  implicitly  contained  in 
Galileo's  law  of  falling  bodies,  and  in  Huyghens's  theorj'  of 
central  forces;  yet  neither  of  these  philosophers  seems  to  have 
clearly  and  completely  expressed  it.  We  can  hardly  be  far 
wrong  in  saying  that  Newton  was  the  first  who  clearly  laid 
down  this  law  in  connectinn  with  the  correlated  laws  which 
cluster  around  it.  The  basis  of  Newton's  discovery  were  these 
thi'ee  laws  of  motion  : 

First  law.  A  body  once  set  in  motion  and  acted  on  by  no  force 
will  move  forwards  in  a  straight  line  and  with  a  uniform  vehcity 
forever. 

Second  law.  If  a  moving  body  be  acted  on  by  any  force,  it^i  de- 
viation from  the  motion  defined  in  tlie  first  law  will  be  in  iht  dn'(^ 
tion  oftheforce^  and  proportional  to  it. 
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Third  law.  Action  and  reaction  are  equals  and  in  opposite  di- 
rections; thai  is  J  ivhenever  any  one  body  exerts  a  force  on  a  second 
one^  t/te  latter  exerts  a  similar  force  on  thefirst^  only  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  iiret  of  these  laws  is  the  fandatnental  one.  The  cir- 
cumstance which  impeded  its  discovery,  and  set  man  astray 
for  many  centuries,  was  that  there  was  no  body  on  the  eartli's 
surface  acted  on  by  no  force,  and  therefore  no  example  of  a 
body  moving  in  a  continuous  straight  line.  Every  body  on 
which  an  experiment  could  I^  made  was  at  least  acted  on  by 
the  gi-avitation  of  the  earth — that  is,  by  its  own  weiglit — and, 
in  consequence,  soon  fell  to  the  earth.  Other  forces  which  im- 
peded its  motion  were  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air. 
It  needed  research  of  a  different  kind  frem  what  the  prede- 
cessors of  Galileo  had  given  to  physical  problems  to  show  that^ 
but  for  these  forces,  the  body  would  move  in  a  straight  line 
without  hindemnce. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  the  very  straightfor- 
ward and  simple  way  in  which  Newton  ascended  freni  what 
he  saw  on  the  earth  to  the  great  principle  with  which  his 
name  is  associated.  We  see  that  there  is  a  force  acting  all 
over  the  earth  by  which  all  liodies  are  dmwn  towards  the 
earth's  centre.  This  force  extends  without  sensible  diminu- 
tion, not  only  to  tlie  tops  of  the  highest  buildings,  but  of  the 
highest  mountains.  How  much  higher  does  it  extend  ?  Why 
should  it  not  extend  to  the  moon  ?  If  it  does,  the  moon  would 
tend  to  drop  to  the  eaith,  just  as  a  stone  thrown  from  the 
hand  does.  Such  being  the  case,  why  should  not  this  simple 
force  of  gravity  be  the  force  wliich  keeps  the  moon  in  her 
orbit,  and  prevents  lier  frem  flying  off  in  a  straight  line  under 
the  lii-st  law  of  motion  ?  To  answer  this  question,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  calculate  what  foree  was  requisite  to  retain  the  moon 
in  lier  orbit,  and  to  compare  it  with  gravity.  It  was  at  that 
time  well  known  to  astronomei's  that  the  distance  of  the  moon 
was  sixty  semidiametei's  of  the  earth.  Newton  at  first  sup- 
posed the  earth  to  be  less  than  7000  miles  in  diameter,  and 
consequently  his  calculations  failed  to  lead  him  to  the  right 
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result.  This  was  in  1665,  when  he  was  only  twenty -three 
years  of  age.  He  laid  aside  his  calculations  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  when,  learning  that  the  measures  of  Picard,  in  France, 
showed  the  earth  to  be  one-sixth  laiger  than  he  had  supposed, 
he  again  took  up  the  subject.  He  now  found  that  the  deflec- 
tion  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon  from  a  straight  line  was  sucli  iis 
to  amount  to  a  fall  of  sixteen  feet  in  one  minute,  the  same  dis- 
tance which  a  body  falls  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  one 
second.  The  distance  fallen  being  as  the  square  of  the  time, 
it  followed  that  the  foi'ce  of  gmvity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth 
was  3600  times  as  great  as  the  force  which  lield  the  moon  in 
her  orbit.  This  number  was  the  square  of  60,  which  expresses 
the  number  of  times  the  moon  is  moi*o  distant  than  we  are 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Hence,  the  force  which  holds  the 
moon  in  her  orbit  is  t/ie  same  as  that  whidi  makes  a  stone  faUj  only 
diminished  in  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth. 

To  the  mathematician  the  passage  from  the  gmvitation  of  an 
apple  to  that  of  the  moon  is  quite  simple ;  but  the  non-mathe- 
matical reader  may  not,  at  firat  sight,  see  how  the  moon  can  bo 
constantly  falling  towai*ds  the  earth  without  ever  becoming  any 
nearer.  The  following  illustration  will  make  the  matter  clear: 
any  one  can  understand  the  law  of  falling  bodies,  by  which  a 
body  falls  sixteen  feet  the  fii*8t  second,  three  times  that  distance 
the  next,  five  times  the  third,  and  so  on.  If,  in  place  of  falling, 
the  body  be  projected  horizontally,  like  a  cannon-ball,  for  ex- 
ample, it  will  fall  sixteen  feet  out  of  the  straight  line  in  which 
it  is  projected  diiriiig  theiirst  second,  three  times  that  distance 
the  next,  and  so  on,  the  same  as  if  dropped  from  a  state  of 
rest.  In  the  annexed  figure,  let  AB  represent  a  portion  of 
the  cuned  surface  of  the  earth,  and  AD  a  straight  line  hori- 
zontal at  -4,  or  the  line  along  which  an  observer  at  A  would 
sight  if  he  set  a  small  telescope  in  a  horizontal  position. 
Then^  owing  to  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  the  surface  will 
fall  away  from  this  line  of  sight  at  the  rate  of  about  eight 
inches  in  the  first  mile,  twenty-four  inches  more  in  the  second 
mile,  and  so  on^     In  five  miles  the  fall  will  amonnf  to  sixteen 
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feet.     In  ten  miles,  in  addition  to  this  Bixteeti  feet,  tliice  times 
tliat  amount  will  be  added,  and  so  on,  the  law  being  tiie  same 
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with  that  of  a  falling  body.  Kow,  let^lCbe  a  high  8teei> 
monntain,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  cannon-ball  is  fired  in- 
tlie  horizontal  direction  CM  The  greater  the  velocity  with 
which  the  shot  is  fired,  the  farther  it  will  go  before  it  reaches 
the  ground.  Suppose,  at  length,  tliat  we  should  fire  it  with 
a  velocity  of  five  miles  a  second,  and  that  it  shonld  meet  with 
no  resistance  from  the  air.  Suppose  e  to  be  the  point  on  the 
line  five  miles  from  C.  Since  it  would  reach  this  point  in  one 
second,  it  follows,  from  the  law  of  falling  bodies  just  cited, 
tliat  it  will  have  dropped  sixteen  feet  below  e.  But  we  have 
jnst  seen  that  the  earth  itself  curves  away  sixteen  feet  at  this 
distance.  Hence,  the  shot  is  no  nearer  the  earth  than  when  it 
was  fired.  Dui-ing  tlie  next  second,  while  the  ball  wonld  go  to 
E,  it  would  fall  forty^eight  feet  more,  or  sixty-four  feet  in  all. 
But  here,  again,  the  earth  has  still  been  rounding  off,  so  the 
distance  DB  is  sixty-four  feet.  Hence,  the  ball  is  still  no  near- 
er the  earth  than  when  it  was  fired,  although  it  has  been  drop- 
ping away  from  the  line  in  which  it  was  fired  exactly  like  a 
falling  Imdy.  Moreover,  meeting  with  no  resistance,  it  is  stil! 
going  on  with  undiminished  velocity;  and,  jnst  as  it  has  been 
falling  for  two  seconds  without  getting  any  nearer  the  earth, 
so  it  can  get  no  nearer  in  the  third  second,  nor  in  the  fourth, 
nor  in  any  subsequent  second ;  but  tlie  earth  will  constantly 
curve  away  as  fast  as  the  ball  can  drop.  Thus  t!ie  latter  will 
pass  cleai-'ronnd  the  earth,  and  come  back  to  the  first  point  C, 
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from  which  it  started,  in  the  direction  of  tlie  arrow,  without 
any  loss  of  velocity.  The  time  of  revolution  will  be  about  an 
hour  and  twenty-four  minutes,  and  the  ball  will  thus  keep  on 
revolving  round  the  eaith  in  this  space  of  time.  In  other- 
words,  the  ball  will  be  a  satellite  of  the  earth,  just  like  the, 
moon,  only  much  ueaixsr,  and  revolving  much  faster. 

Our  next  step  is  to  extend  gravitation  to  other  bodies  than 
the  eai*th.  The  planets  move  around  the  sun  as  the  moon 
does  around  the  eaith,  and  must,  therefore,  be  acted  on  by  i 
force  directed  towards  the  sun.  This  force  can  bo  no  other 
than  the  gravitation  of  the  sun  itself.  A  very  simple  calcula^ 
tion  from  Kepler's  third  law  shows  that  the  force  with  which 
each  planet  thus  gravitates  towards  the  sun  is  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  mean  distance  of  the  planet. 

Only  one  more  step  is  necessary.  Wliat  sort  of  an  orbit 
will  a  planet  describe  if  acted  on  by  a  force  directed  towards 
the  sun,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  ?  A  very 
simple  demonstration  will  show  that,  no  matter  what  the  law 
ot  force,  if  it  be  constantly  directed  towards  the  sun,  the  i*adi- 
ns- vector  of  the  planet  will  sweep  over  equal  areas  in  equal 
times.  And,  conversely,  it  cannot  sweep  over  equal  areas  in 
equal  times  if  the  force  acts  in  any  other  direction  than  that 
of  the  sun.  Hence  it  follows,  from  Kepler's  second  law,  that 
the  force  is  directed  towards  the  sun  itself. 

The  problem  of  determining  what  form  of  orbit  would  be 
described  was  one  with  which  very  few  mathematicians  of 
that  day  were  able  to  gi-apple.  Newton  succeeded  in  proving, 
by  a  rigorous  demonstration,  that  the  orbit  would  be  an  el- 
lipse, a  parabola,  or  a  hyperbola,  according  to  circumstances, 
having  the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
ellipse,  was  Kepler's  first  law.  Thus,  all  mysteiy  disappeared 
from  the  celestial  motions,  and  the  planets  were  shown  to  be 
simply  heavy  bodies  moving  according  to  the  same  laws  we 
see  acting  all  around  us,  only  under  entirely  different  circum- 
stances. All  three  of  Kepler's  laws  were  expressed  in  the  sin- 
gle law  of  gravitation  towards  the  sun,  with  a  force  acting  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
E  7 
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Yerj  beautiful  is  the  explanation  which  gravity  gives  of 
Kepler's  third  law.  We  have  seen  that  if  we  take  the  cubes 
of  the  mean  distances  of  the  several  planeta,  and  divide  them 
by  the  square  of  the  times  of  revolution,  the  quotient  will  be 
the  same  for  each  planet  of  the  sj'stem.  If  we  pmceed  in  the 
same  w^ay  with  the  satelHtes  of  Jupiter,  cubing  the  distance 
of  each  satellite  from  Jupiter,  and  dividing  the  cube  by  the 
square  of  the  time  of  revolution,  the  quotient  will  be  the  same 
for  each  satellite,  but  will  not  be  the  same  as  for  the  planets. 
This  quotient,  in  fact,  is  proportional  to  the  mass  or  weight  of 
the  central  body.  In  the  case  of  the  planets  it  is  1050  times 
as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  This  shows 
that  the  sun  is  1050  times  as  heavy  as  Jupiter.  We  thus  have 
a  very  convenient  way  of  "weighing"  such  of  the  planets  as 
have  satellites,  by  measuring  the  orbits  of  the  satellites,  and 
determining  the  times  of  their  revolution.  But  the  weight  is 
not  thus  expi-essed  in  tons,  but  only  in  fractions  of  the  mass 
of  the  sun. 

The  law,  however,  is  not  yet  complete.  The  attraction  be- 
tween the  sun  and  planets  must,  by  the  third  law  of  motion, 
be  mutual.  If  the  earth  attracts  the  moon,  she  must,  if  the 
law  be  a  general  one,  atti-act  the  planets  also,  and  the  planets 
must  attract  each  other,  and  thus  alter  their  motions  around 
the  sun.  Now,  it  is  known  from  observation  that  the  planets 
do  not  move  in  exact  accordance  with  Kepler's  laws.  The 
final  question,  then,  arises  whether  the  attraction  of  the  plan- 
ets on  each  other  full}'  and  exactly  accour.ts  for  the  deviations. 
This  question  Newton  could  answer  only  in  an  imperfect  way^, 
the  problem  being  too  intricate  for  his  mathematics.  He  was 
able  to  show  that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  would  cause  ine- 
qualities  in  the  motion  of  the  moon  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  observed,  but  he  could  not  calculate  their  exact  amount. 
Still,  the  general  correspondence  of  his  theory  with  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavens  was  so  striking  that  there  ought  not' to 
be  any  doubt  of  its  truth.  Very  remarkable,  therefore,  is  it 
to  see  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  late  as  1732 — more 
than  forty  years  later — awarding  a  prize  to  John  Bernoulli,  the 
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celebrated  mathematician,  for  a  paper  in  which  the  motions 
of  tlie  planets  were  explained  on  the  theory  of  vortices.  It 
shonld  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  that  justly  celebrated 
body  still  considered  that  theory  to  be  correct ;  but  we  may 
infer  tiiat  they  still  considered  it  an  open  question  whether 
the  theory  of  gravitation  was  correct. 

To  express  Newton's  theory  with  completeness,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  say  simply  diat  the  sun,  earth,  and  planets  attiuct 
each  other.  Divide  matter  as  finely  as  we  may,  we  find  it 
still  possessing  the  power  of  attraction,  because  it  has  weight. 
Since  the  eaitli  attracts  the  smallest  particles,  they  must,  by 
the  thii-d  law  of  motion,  attract  the  earth  with  equal  force. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  the  power  of  attraction  resides,  not 
in  the  earth  as  a  whole,  but  in  each  individual  particle  of  the 
matter  composing  it ;  that  is,  the  attraction  of  the  eai*th  upon 
a  stone  is  simply  the  sum  total  of  the  attractions  between  the 
stone  and  all  the  particles  composing  the  earth. 

There  is  no  known  limit  to  the  distance  to  which  the  at- 
traction of  gravitation  extends.  The  attraction  of  the  sun 
upon  the  most  distant  known  planets,  Uranus  and  Neptune, 
shows  not  the  slightest  variation  from  the  law  of  Newton. 
Bat,  owing  to  the  rapid  diminution  with  the  distance  to  which 
the  law  of -the  inverse  square  gives  rise  when  we  take  distances 
60  immense  as  those  which  separate  us  from  the  fixed  stars, 
the  gravitation  even  of  the  sun  is  so  small  that  a  million 
years  would  be  required  for  it  to  produce  any  important  ef- 
fect. We  are  thus  led  to  the  law  of  univeraal  gravitation,  ex- 
pressed as  follows : ' 

Every  particle  ofmaiterin  the  universe  attracts  every  other  par- 
ticle widi  a  farce  directly  as  their  masses^  and  inversely  as  Hie 
^iiare  of  the  distance  which  separates  them. 

§  2.  Gravitation  of  SmaU  Masses. — Density  of  the  Earth. 

To  make  perfect  the  proof  that  gravity  does  leally  i-eside 
in  each  particle  of  matter,  it  was  desirable  to  show,  by  actual 
experiment,  that  isolated  masses  did  really  attract  each  other, 
as  required  by  Newton's  law.    This  experiment  has  been 
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made  in  various  ways  with  entire  success,  the  object,  howev- 
er, being  not  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  attraction,  but  to 
measiii*e  the  mean  density  of  the  eartli,  which  admits  of  be- 
ing thus  determined.  The  atti*action  of  a  sphere  upon  a  point 
at  its  surface  is  shown,  mathematically,  to  be  the  same  as  if 
the  entire  mass  of  the  sphei'e  were  concentrated  in  its  centre. 
It  is,  therefore,  directly  as  the  total  amonnt  of  matter  in  the 
sphere,  that  is,  its  weight,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  its 
radius.  Let  us,  then,  compare  the  attraction  of  two  spheres  of 
the  same  material,  of  which  the  diameter  of  the  one  is  double 
that  of  the  otlier.  The  larger  will  have  eight  times  the  bulk, 
and  therefore  eight  times  the  mass,  of  the  smaller.  But 
against  this  is  the  disadvantage  that  a  pai*ticle  on  its  surface 
is  twice  as  far  from  its  centre  as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
sphere,  which  causes  a  diminution  of  one-fourtli.  Conse- 
quently, it  will  attract  such  a  particle  with  double  the  force 
that  the  smaller  sphere  will ;  that  is,  the  attractions  are  direct- 
ly as  the  diameters  of  the  spheres,  if  the  densities  are  equal. 
If  the  densities  are  not  equal,  the  attraction  is  proportional  to 
the  product  of  the  density  into  the  diameter. 

The  diameter  of  the  earth  is,  in  round  numbei's,  forty  millions 
of  feet.  Consl^quently,  the  attraction  of  a  sphere  of  the  same 
mean  density  as  the  earth,  but  one  foot  in  diameter,  will  be 
40  000  000  pa^'t  the  attraction  of  the  earth ;  that  is,  40  000  ooo 
the  weight  of  the  body  attracted.  Consequently,  if  we  should 
measure  the  attraction  of  such  a  sphei*e  of  lead,  and  find  that 
it  was  just  40  000  000  tl^ftt  of  the  weight  of  the  bod}*^  attracted, 
we  would  conclude  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  was 
equal  to  that  of  lead.  But  the  attraction  is  actually  found 
to  be  nearly  twice  as  great  as  this ;  consequently,  a  leaden 
sphere  is  nearly  twice  as  dense  as  the  average  of  the  mat- 
ter composing  the  earth.  Such  a  determination  of  the  density 
of  the  earth  is  known  as  the  Cavendish  experiment,  from  the 
name  of  the  physicist  who  firet  executed  it. 

The  method  in  which  a  task  seemingly  so  hopeless  as  meas- 
uring a  minute  force  like  this  is  accomplished  is  shown  in  the 
following  figures.     It  consists  primarily  of  a  torsion  balance ; 
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that  is,  a  very  light  i-od,  e,  with  a  weigiit  at  each  eud,  Biispeiid- 
ed  horizontally  by  a  fiDe  fibre  of  Bilk.  In  order  to  protect  it 
against  currents  of  air,  it  must  be  completely  enclosed  in  a 
case.     In  Fig.  22,  the  balance  eb  is  suspended  from  the  end 


of  the  ai-m  KF  hy  tlie  fine  fibre  of  silk,  FE.  The  weighte  to 
be  attracted  are  at  tlie  two  ends,  hh.  When  thus  suspend- 
ed, the  balance  will  swing  round  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
twisting  the  silk  fibre,  by  a  ^cry  small  force.  The  attracting 
masses  consist  of  a  pair  of  leaden  balls,  WW,  as  large  as  the 
experimenter  can  procure  and  manage,  which  are  supported 
on  the  tnm-table,  T.  In  Fig.  23,  a  view  of  the  apparatus  from 
above  is  given,  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  leaden 
balls,  and  the  suspended  weights  wliich  they  are  to  attract 
It  will  1)6  seen  that  in  tlie  position  in  which  the  weights  ai-e 
repi-csented  in  the  figure  their  attraction  tends  to  make  tlie 
torsion  balance  tm-n  in  the  direction  opposite  that  of  the  hands 
of  a  watcli.  The  effect  of  placing  the  leaden  balls  in  this  posi- 
tion is,  that  the  balance  begins  to  turn  as  described,  and,  being 
carried  by  its  momentiun  beyond  tlie  jxeition  of  equilibrium, 
at  length  comes  to  rest  by  the  twisting  of  the  silk  thread  by 
which  it  is  BUBi>ended,  and  then  is  carried  part  of  the  way 
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back  to  its  original  position.  It  makes  several  vibrations, 
each  requiring  some  minutes,  and  at  length  comes  to  rest  in  a 
position  different  from  its  original  one.  Tlie  attracting  balls 
are  then  placed  in  the  reverse  position,  corresponding  to  the 
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Fig.  23.— View  of  Baily's  apparatus  from  above. 

dotted  lines,  so  that  they  tend  to  make  the  balance  swing  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  the  motions  of  the  balance  are 
again  determined.  These  motions  are  noted  by  a  small  mi- 
croscope, viewed  throngh  the  enclosure  in  which  the  whole 
apparatus  is  placed,  and  from  these  motions  the  attractions  ol" 
the  balls  can  be  computed. 

Since  this  experiment  was  first  made  by  Cavendish,  it  has 
been  repeated  by  several  other  physicists;  first  by  Professor 
Reich,  of  Freiberg,  in  1838,  and  again  by  Fi-ancis  Baily,  Esq., 
of  London.  The  latter  repetition  forms  one  of  the  most  elab- 
oiate  mid  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  ever  made;  we 
liave  therefore  chosen  Baily's  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration.  The  results  for  the  mean  density  of  the  earth 
obtained  by  these  several  experiments  are: 

Ciivendisli  (his  own  result) '. 5.48 

(Hiitton's  revision) 5.32 

Reieii 5.44 

Baily 5.60* 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xix. 
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The  same  problem  Las  been  attacked  by  attempting  to  de- 
termine the  attraction  of  mountains,  or  portions  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth.    In  fact,  tlie  first  attempt        ia  jc 

of  the  sort  ever  made  was  by  Maske- 
lyne.  Astronomer  Roj^al  of  England 
from  1766  to  1811,  who  determined 
the  attraction  of  the  mountain  Sche- 
hallien,  in  Scotland,  by  observing  its 
effect  on  the  phimb-Hne.  The  princi- 
ple of  this  is  very  clear :  on  whichever 
side  of  a  steep  isolated  mountain  we 
hang  a  plumb-line,  the  attraction  of 
the  mountain  will  cause  it  to  incline  towards  it,  the  direction 
of  gravity,  or  the  apparent  vertical,  being  changed  from  AB 
(Fig.  24)  to  AE,  and  from  CD  to  UG.  The  density  of  the 
earth  thus  obtained  was  4.71,  a  quantity  much  smaller  than 
that  afterwards  given  by  the  leaden  balls.  But  this  method 
is  necessarily  extremely  uncertain,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
earth  immediately  beneath  the  mountain  will  probably  not  be 
of  the  same  density  as  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  and  allow  for  this  difference. 

A  third  method  is  to  find  tlie  change  in  the  force  of  gravity 
as  we  descend  into  the  earth.  We  have  said  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth  upon  a  point  outside  of  it  is  the  same  as  if 
the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  were  concentrated  in  its  centre. 
Hence,  as  we  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  thus  reced- 
ing from  the  centre,  the  force  of  gravity  diminishes.  If  this 
force  all  resided  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  it  would  continue 
to  increase  as  we  went  below  the  surface,  varying  as  the  in- 
verse square  of  our  distance  from  the  centre.  But  such  is  not 
the  case;  because,  once  inside  the  earth, w^e  have  matter  around 
and  above  us,  the  attraction  of  which  lessens  the  gravity  to- 
wards the  centre.  At  the  centre  the  atti*action  is  nothing,  be- 
cause a  point  is  thereequally  attracted  in  every  direction.  If 
the  density  of  the  earth  were  uniform,  gravity  would  diminish 
with  perfect  uniformity  from  the  surface  to  the  centre.  But 
in  fact  the  density  of  the  interior  is  so  much  greater  than  that 
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of  the  surface,  that  the  force  is  found  to  increase  as  we  go  be- 
low, instead  of  diminishing.  Professor  Airy,  in  1855,  made 
an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  at  the  Harton. Colliery,  in 
Wales,  in  order  to  observe  the  rate  of  increase.  He  found 
that  a  penduhim  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  mine  went  faster  than 
at  the  top  by  about  2.3  seconds  per  day.  From  this  he  con- 
cluded that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  was  6.56. 

§  3.  Figure  of  the  Eartlii 

If  the  earth  did  not  revolve,  the  mutual  attraction  of  all  its 
parts  would  tend  to  make  it  assume  a  spherical  form.  If  the 
cohesion  of  the  solid  parts  prevented  the  spherical  form  from 
being  accurately  assumed,  nevertheless  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  or  of  any  fluid  covering  the  earth,  would  assume  that 
form.  If,  now,  we  set  such  a  spherical  earth  in  rotation 
around  an  axis,  a  centrifugal  force  will  be  generated  towards 
the  equatorial  regions,  which  will  cause  the  ocean  to  move 
from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  so  that  the  surface  will 
tend  to  assume  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  the  longest  di- 
ameter passing  through  the  equator,  and  the  shortest  through 
the  poles.  A  computation  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the 
equator  shows  it  to  be  -^  the  force  of  gravity  itself.  Conse* 
quently,  the  oblateness  ought  to  be  easily  measurable  in  gea 
detic  operations.  Yet  another  result  w^as  tliat,  in  consequence 
of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator,  bodies  would  be  light- 
er, and  a  clock  regulated  to  northern  latitudes  would  lose 
time  when  taken  thither. 

This  last  result  accorded  with  the  experience  of  Richer, 
sent  by  the  French  Academy  to  Cayenne,  in  1672,  to  make  ob- 
servations on  Mars.  After  that,  to  deny  the  oblate  figure  of 
the  earth  was  not  so  much  to  deny  Newton's  theory  of  gravity 

*  The  general  law  whicli  regulates  the  force  of  gravity  within  the  earth  is  this : 
The  total  attraction  of  the  shell  of  earth,  which  is  outside  the  attracted  point  ex- 
tending all  around  the  glolie,  is  nothing,  while  the  remainder  of  the  globe,  being 
a  sphere  with  the  point  on  its  surface,  attracts  as  if  it  were  all  concentrated  nt 
the  centre.  But  this  presupposes  that  the  whole  earth  is  composed  of  splierical 
layers,  each  of  uniform  density,  which  is  not  strictly  the  case. 
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as  to  deny  that  mechanical  forces  produced  their  natural  effect 
in  changing  the  form  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Neverthe- 
less, the  French  astronomer  long  refused  their  assent,  because 
the  geodetic  operations  thej  had  undertaken  in  France  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  earth  was  elongated  rather  than  flattened 
in  the  direction  of  the  poles.  The  real  cause  of  this  result 
was,  that  the  distance  measured  in  France  was  so  short  that 
the  effect  of  the  earth's  ellipticity  was  entirely  masked  by  the 
unavoidable  errors  of  the  measures,  yet  it  long  delayed  the  en- 
tire acceptance  of  the  Newtonian  theoiy  by  the  French  astron- 
omera.  We  must,  however,  give  the  latter,  or,  speaking  of 
them  indi^'idually,  their  successora  of  the  next  generation,  the 
credit  of  taking  the  most  thorough  measures  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion. Their  government  sent  one  expedition  to  Peru,  to  meas- 
ure the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  at  the  equator,  and  an 
other  to  Lapland,  to  measure  one  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
pole.  The  result  was  entirely  in  accord  with  the  theory  of 
Newton,  and  gave  it  a  confirmation  which  had  in  the  mean 
time  become  entirely  unnecessary. 

Newton  was  unable  to  determine  the  exact  figure  which  the 
earth  ought  to  assume  under  the  influence  of  its  own  attrac- 
tion and  the  centrifugal  force  of  rotation,  though  he  could  see 
that  its  meridian  lines  would  be  curves  not  very  different  from 
an  ellipse.  The  complication  of  the  problem  arises  from  the 
fact  that,  as  the  earth  changes  its  form  in  consequence  of  the 
rotation,  the  direction  and  force  of  attraction  at  the  various 
points  of  its  surface  change  also ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  leads 
to  a  different  figure.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  that  the  problem  of  the  form  of  a  rotating  fluid  mass 
was  solved,  and  the  answer  found  to  be  an  ellipsoid. 

The  figure  of  the  earth  is,  however,  not  an  exact  ellipsoid^ 
there  being  two  causes  of  deviation.  (When  we  speak  of  the 
figure  or  dimensions  of  the  earth,  we  mean  those  of  the  ocean 
as  they  would  be  if  the  ocean  covered  the  entire  earth.)  One 
cause  of  deviation  is  that  the  density  of  the  earth  increases 
as  we  approach  its  centre.  The  other  cause  is  that  there  arc 
great  irregularities  in  the  density  of  its  superficial  portions. 
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Ill  consequence  of  this,  tlie  real  figure  of  the  water-line  is  full 
of  small  deviations,  which  are  rendered  very  evident  by  the 
refined  deteiininations  of  modem  times,  and  which  are  veiy 
troublesome  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  exact  geodetic  opera- 
tions. 

§  4.  Precession  of  the  JSJquinoxes. 

Yet  another  mysterious  phenomenon  wliich  gravity  com- 
pletely explainied  was  that  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 
We  have  already  described  this  as  a  slow  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pole  of  the  celestial  sphei'e  among  the  stars,  lead- 
ing to  a  corresponding  change  in  the  position  of  the  celestial 
equator.  But  the  Copernican  theory  shows  the  celestial  pole 
to  be  purely  fictitious,  because  the  heavens  do  not  revolve  at 
all,  but  the  eaitli.  The  pole  of  the  celestial  sphere  is  only 
that  point  of  the  heavens  towards  which  the  axis  of  the  earth 
points.  Hence,  when  we  come  to  the  Copernican  system,  we 
see  that  precession  must  be  in  the  earth,  and  not  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  must  consist  simply  in  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  earth's  axis,  in  virtue  of  which  it  describes  a  circle  in  the 
heavens  in  about  25,800  yeare.  This  eflFect  was  traced  by 
Newton  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  protu- 
berance produced,  as  just  described,  by  the  centrifugal  force 
at  the  earth's  equator.  In  the  present  case  the  effect  is  much 
the  same  as  if  the  earth,  being  itself  spherical,  were  enveloped 
by  a  huge  ring  extending  round  its  equator.     In  Fig.  25  let 
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AB  represent  this  ring  I'evolving  around  the  sun, /S;  the  cen- 
trifu<ral  force  of  the  earth,  due  to  its  motion  around  tlie  sun, 
will  tlien  balance  the  mean  attraction  of  the  sun  upon  it.  But 
the  point  A  being  near  tlie  sun,  the  attraction  of  the  latter  upon 
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it  will  be  more  powerful  than  upon  C^  and  consequently  great- 
er than  tlic  centrifugal  force.  So  there  will  be  a  surplus  force 
drawing  A  towards  the  sun.  At  B  the  attractive  force  of  the 
sun  is  less  than  the  mean,  so  that  there  is  a  surplus  force  tend- 
ing to  draw  B  from  the  sun.  The  ring  being  oblique  towards 
the  sun,  the  eflFect  of  these  surplus  forces  would  be  to  make 
the  ring  turn  round  on  c  until  the  line  J.  B  pointed  towards  the 
sun.  The  spherical  earth  being  fastened  in  the  ring,  as  just 
supposed,  would  very  slowly  be  turned  round  with  the  ring,  so 
that  its  equator  would  bo  directed  towards  the  sun.  But  this 
effect  is  prevented  by  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  which 
makes  it  act  like  a  gyroscope,  or  like  a  spinning-top.  Instead 
of  being  brought  dowji  towards  the  sun,  a  very  slow  motion,  at 
right  angles  to  tliis  direction,  is  produced,  and  thus  we  have 
the  motion  of  pi-ccession.  The  nature  of  this  motion  may  be 
best  seen  by  I'ig.  18,  where  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  is  rep- 
resented as  constantly  inclined  to  the  right  of  tlie  observer  as 
the  eaith  moves  round  the  sun,  so  that  the  solstices  are  at  A 
and  (7,  axid  the  equinoxes  at  B  and  D.  The  effect  of  the  at- 
traction of  the  Bun  and  moon  on  the  protuberance  at  the 
equator  is,  that  in  6500  years  the  axis  of  the  earth  will  incline 
towards  the  observer  of  the  picture,  with  nearly  the  inclina- 
tion of  23° ;  so  that  the  solstices  will  be  at  B  and  Z>,  and  the 
eqninoxes  at  A  and  C.  In  6500  years  more  the  north  pole 
will  be  pointed  towards  the  left  instead  of  the  right,  as  in  the 
figure;  in  6500  more  it  \n\\  be  dii'ected  from  the  observer; 
and,  finally,  at  the  end  of  a  fourth  period  it  will  be  once  more 
near  its  present  position. 

The  effects  we  have  described  would  not  occur  if  the  plane 
of  the  ring,  AB^  passed  through  the  sun,  because  then  the 
forces  which  draw  A  towards  the  sun  and  B  from  it,  would  act 
directly  against  each  other,  and  so  destroy  each  other's  effect. 
Now,  this  is  the  case  twice  a  year,  namely,  when  the  sun  is  on 
the  equator.  Therefore,  the  motion  of  precession  is  not  nni- 
form,  but  is  much  greater  than  the  average  in  June  and  De- 
cember, when  the  sun's  declination  is  greatest;  and  is  less  in 
March  and  September,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  plane  of  the 
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equator.  Moreover,  in  December  the  eartli  is  nearer  the  sun 
than  in  June,  and  the  force  greater,  so  that  we  have  still  an- 
other inequality  from  this  cause. 

Precession  is  not  produced  by  tlie  sun  alone.  The  moon  is 
&  yet  more  powerful  agent  in  producing  it,  its  smaller  mass 
being  more  than  compensated  by  its  greater  proximity  to  us.* 
The  same  causes  which  make  the  action  of  the  sun  variable 
make  that  of  the  moon  variable  also,  and  we  have  the  addi- 
tional cause  that,  owing  to  the  revolution  of  the  moon's  node, 
the  inclination  of  tlie  moon's  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
equator  is  subject  to  an  oscillation  having  a  period  of  18.6 
yeara,  producing  an  inequality  of  tliis  same  period  in  the  pre- 
cession. The  several  inequalities  in  the  precession  which  we 
have  described  are  known  as  nutation  of  the  earth! s  axis,  and 
are  all  accurately  computed  and  laid  down  in  astronomical 
tables. 

§  5.  The  Tides. 

It  has  been  known  to  seafaring  nations  from  a  remote  an- 
tiquity that  there  was  a  singular  connection  between  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides,  and  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  moon. 
Caesar's  description  of  his  passages  across  the  English  Channel 
shows  that  lie  was  acquainted  with  the  law.  In  describing 
the  motion  of  the  moon,  it  was  shown  that,  owing  to  her  revo- 
lution in  a  monthly  orbit,  she  rises,  passes  the  meridian,  and 
sets  about  fifty  minutes  later  every  day.  The  tides  ebb  and 
flow  twice  a  day,  but  the  corresponding  tide  is  always  later 
than  the  day  before,  by  the  same  amount,  on  the  average,  that 
the  moon  is  later.  Hence,  at  any  one  place,  the  tides  always 
occur  when  the  moon  is  near  the  same  point  of  her  apparent 
diurnal  course. 


*  This  may  need  some  explanation,  as  the  attractive  force  of  the  sun  upon  the 
earth  is  more  than  a  hundred  times  that  of  the  moon.  The  force  which  produces 
precession  is  proportional  to  the  difference  of  the  attractions  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  earth,  or  on  A  and  B  in  Fig.  25,  and  this  difference  is  greater  in  the  case  of 
the  moon's  attraction.  In  fact,  it  varies  inversely  as  the  cuhe  of  tlie  distance  ol 
the  attracting  body. 
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The  cause  of  this  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  and  its  relation 
to  the  moon,  was  a  mj'stery  until  gravitation  showed  it  to  be 
due  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon  on  the  watere  of  the  ocean. 
The  reason  why  there  are  two  tides  a  day  will  appear  by 
studying  the  case  of  the  moon's  revolntion  around  the  earth. 
Let  M  be  the  moon,  if  the  earth,  and  ^Jf  the  line  joining  their 
centres.  Now,  strictly  speaking,  the  moon  does  not  revolve 
aronnd  the  earth,  any  more  than  the  earth  ai*6nnd  the  moon ; 
but  by  the  principle  of  action  and  leaction  the  centre  of  each 
body  moves  aronnd  the  cotnmon  centre  of  gmvity  of  the  two 
bodies.  The  earth  being  eiglity  times  as  heavy  as  the  moon, 
this  centre  is  situated  within  the  former,  about  three-qnartei's 
of  the  way  from  its  centre  to  its  surface,  at  the  point  O  in  the 
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Fiu.  26.--Attractiou  of  the  moon  tending  to  produce  tides. 

figure.  The  body  of  the  earth  itself  being  solid,  cvei*y  part  of 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  moon's  attraction,  may  be  considered 
as  describing  a  circle  once  in  a  month,  having  a  radius  equal 
to  £G.  The  centrifugal  force  caused  by  this  rotation  is  just 
balanced  b}'  the  mean  attraction  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth. 
If  this  attiaction  were  the  same  on  every  part  of  the  earth, 
there  would  be  everywhere  an  exact  balance  between  it  and 
the  centrifugal  force.  But  as  we  pass  from  E  to  I)  the  at- 
traction of  the  moon  diminishes,  owing  to  the  increased  dis- 
tance. Hence  at  D  the  centi-ifugal  force  pi'^dominates,  and 
the  water  thei*efore  tends  to  move  away  from  the  centre  £. 
As  we  pass  from  J?  towards  C  the  attmction  of  the  moon  in- 
creases, and  therefore  exceeds  the  centrifugal  foice.  Conse- 
quently, at  C  thei*e  is  a  tendency  to  draw  the  water  towards 
the  moon,  but  still  away  from  the  centre  £.  At  A  and  B  the 
attraction  of  the  moon  increases  the  gravity  of  the  water,  ow- 
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ing  to  the  convergence  of  the  lines  i?J!f  and  AM^  along  which 
it  acts ;  lience  the  action  of  the  moon  tends  to  make  the  waters 
rise  at  D  and  (7,  and  to  fall  at  A  and  B;  there  are  theix^fore 
two  tides  to  each  apparent  diurnal  revolution  of  the  moon. 

If  the  watere  everywhere  yielded  immediately  to  the  at- 
tractive force  of  the  moon,  it  would  always  be  high-water 
when  the  moon  was  on  the  meridian,  low-water  when  slie  was 
rising  or  setting,  and  high-water  again  when  she  was  in  the 
middle  of  that  portion  of  her  course  which  is  under  the  hori- 
zon. But,  owing  to  the  inertia  of  the  water,  some  time  is 
necessary  for  so  slight  a  force  to  set  it  in  motion,  and,  once  in 
motion,  it  continues  so  after  tlie  force  has  ceased,  and  until  it 
has  acted  some  time  in  the  opposite  direction.  Therefore,  if 
the  motion  of  the  water  were  unimpeded,  it  would  not  be 
high-water  until  some  hours  after  the  moon  had  passed  the 
meridian.  Yet  another  circumstance  interferes  with  the  free 
motion  of  the  water  —  namely,  the  islands  and  continents. 
These  deflect  the  tidal  wave  from  its  course  in. such  a  wav  that 
it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  many  hours  behind  its  time,  or  even 
a  whole  day.  Sometimes  two  waves  may  meet  each  other, 
and  raise  an  extraordinarily  high  tide.  At  other  times  the 
tides  may  have  to  run  up  a  long  bay,  where  the  motion  of  a 
long  mass  of  water  will  cause  an  enormous  tide  to  be  raised. 
In  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  both  of  these  causes  are  combined.  A 
tidal  wave  coming  up  the  Atlantic  coast  meets  the  ocean 
wave  from  the  east,  and,  entering  the  bay  with  their  com- 
bined force,  the  water  at  the  head  of  it  is  forced  up  to  the 
height  of  sixty  or  seventy  foet,  on  the  principle  seen  in  the 
hydrauli(j  ram. 

The  Sim  produces  a  tide  as  well  as  the  moon,  the  force 
which  it  exerts  on  the  two  sides  of  the  earth  being  the  same, 
which,  acting  on  the  equatorial  protuberance  of  the  earth, 
produces  precession.  The  tide-producing  force  of  the  sun  is 
about  -nr  of  that  of  the  moon.  At  new  and  full  moon  the  two 
bodies  unite  their  forces,  and  the  result  is  that  the  ebb  and 
flow  are  greater  than  the  average,  and  we  have  the. "spring- 
tides."    When  the  moon  is  in  her  first  or  third  quarter,  the 
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two  forces  act  against  each  other;  the  tide-producing  force  is 
the  difference  of  the  two,  the  ebb  and  flow  are  less  tlian  the 
avei-age,  and  we  have  the  *'  neap-tides." 

§  6.  Inequalities  in  the  Motions  of  the  Planets  produced  hy  tlieir 

Mutual  Attraction, 

The  profoundest  question  growing  out  of  the  theor}'  of 
gravitation  is  w^hether  all  the  inequalities  in  the  motion  of  the 
moon  and  planets  admit  of  being  calculated  fi'om  their  mut- 
ual attraction.  This  question  can  be  completely  answered 
only  by  actually  making  the  calculation,  and  seeing  whether 
the  i-esulting  motion  of  each  planet  agi-ees  exactly  with  that 
observed.  The  problem  of  computing  the  motion  of  each 
planet  under  the  influence  of  the  attraction  of  all  the  othei-s 
is,  however,  one  of  such  complexity  that  no  complete  and  per- 
fect solution  has  ever  been  fcUi^nd.  Stated  in  its  most  general 
fonn,  it  is  as  follows:  Any  number  of  planets  of  which  tlie 
masses  are  known  are  projected  into  space,  their  positions,  ve- 
locities, and  directions  of  motion  all  being  given  at  some  one 
moment  They  are  then  left  to  their  mutual  attractions,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  gravitation.  It  is  required  to  find  gen- 
eral algebraic  formufee  by  which  their  position  at  any  time 
'  whatever  shall  be  determined.  In  this  geneml  form,  no  ap- 
proximation to  an  entire  solution  has  ever  been  found.  But 
the  orbits  described  b}'  the  planets  around  the  sun,  and  by  .the 
satellites  around  their  primaries,  are  nearly  circular ;  and  this 
circumstance  affords  the  means  of  computing  the  theoretical 
place  of  the  planet  as  accurately  as  we  please,  pi-ovided  the 
necessary  labor  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  work. 

What  makes  the  problem  so  complex  is  that  the  forces 
which  act  upon  the  planets  arc  dependent  on  their  motions, 
and  these  again  are  determined  by  the  forces  which  act  on 
tliem.  If  the  planets  did  not  attract  each  other  at  all,  the 
problem  could  be  perfectly  solved,  because  they  would  then 
all  move  in  ellipses,  in  exact  accordance  with  Kepler's  laws. 
Supposing  them  to  move  in  ellipses,  their  positions  and  dis- 
tances at  any  time  could  be  expressed  in  algebraic  fornmlse. 
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and  tlieir  attractions  on  each  other  could  be  expressed  in  the 
same  way.  But,  owing  to  these  very  attractions,  they  do  not 
move  in  ellipses,  and  therefore  the  forniuke  thus  found  will 
not  be  strictly  correct.  To  put  the  difficulty  into  a  nut-shell, 
th^  geometer  cannot  strictly  determiue  the  motion  of  the  plan- 
3t  until  he  knows  the  attractions  of  all  the  other  planets  on  it^ 
and  he  cannot  determine  these  without  first  knowing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  planet,  that  is,  witliout  having  solved  his  problem. 

The  question  how  to  surmount  these  difficulties  has,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  occupied  the  attention  of  all  gi*eat  math- 
ematicians from  the  time  of  Newton  till  now ;  and  although 
complete  success  has  not  attended  their  efforts,  yet  tiie  mar- 
vellous accuracy  with  which  smi,  moon,  and  planets  move  in 
their  prescribed  orbits,  and  the  certainty  with  which  the  laws 
of  variation  of  those  orbits  through  countless  ages  past  and  to 
come  have  been  laid  down,  show  that  their  labor  has  not  been 
in  vain.  Newton  could  attack  the  problem  only  in  a  geomet- 
rical way ;  he  laid  down  diagrams,  and  showed  in  what  way 
the  forces  acted  in  various  parts  of  the  orbits  of  the  two  plan- 
ets, or  in  various  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  show  how  the  attraction  of  the  sun  upon  the  moon 
changes  the  oibit  of  the  latter  around  the  earth,  and  causes  its 
nodes  to  revolve  from  east  to  west,  as  observatitms  had  shown 
them  to  do,*  and  to  calculate  roughly  one  or  two  of  the  inequal- 
ities in  the  motion  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit. 

When  the  Continental  mathematicians  were  fully  convinced 
of  the  correctness  of  Newton's  theory,  they  immediately  at- 
tacked the  problem  of  planetary  motion  with  an  energy  and 
talent  which  placed  them  ahead  of  the  rest  of.  the  world. 
Thej'  saw  the  entire  insuffiijiency  of  Newton's  geometrical 
method,  and  the  necessity  of  having  the  forces  which  moved 
the  planets  expressed  by  the  algebraic  method,  and,  by  adopt- 
ing this  system,  were  enabled  to  go  far  ahead  both  of  New- 
ton an*d  his  countrymen.  The  last  half  of  the  last  century 
was  the  Golden  Age  of  mathematical  astronomy.  Five  il- 
lustrious names  of  this  period  outshine  all  others:  Clairaut, 
D'Alembert,  Euler,  Lagrange,  and  Laplace,  all,  except  Euler, 
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French  by  birth  or  adoption.  The  great  works  which  closed 
it  were  the  "  Mdcanique  Celeste "  of  Laplace,  and  the  "  M^- 
caniqne  Analytique"  of  Lagrange,  which  embody  the  sub- 
stance of  all  that  was  then  known  of  the  subject,  and  form  the 
basis  of  nearly  everything  that  has  since  been  achieved.  We 
shall  briefly  mention  some  of  the  results  of  these  works,  and 
those  of  their  successors  which  may  interest  the  non-mathe- 
matical  reader.  "" 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  these  insults  is  that  of  the  see* 
nlar  variations  of  the  planetary  orbits.  Copernicus  and  Kep- 
ler had  found,  by  comparing  the  planetaiy  orbits  as  observed 
by  themselves  with  those  of  Ptolemy,  that  the  forms  and  posi- 
tions of  those  orbits  w^ere  subject  to  a  slow  change  from  cen- 
tury to  century.  The  immediate  successors  of  Newton  wei-e 
able  to  trace  this  change  to  the  mutual  action  of  the  planets, 
and  thus  arose  the  important  question.  Will  it  continue  for* 
ever?  For,  should  it  do  so,  it  would  end  in  the  ultimate  sul> 
version  of  the  solar  system,  and  the  destruction  of  all  life  on 
our  globe.  The  orbit  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  of  the  other  plan- 
ets, would  become  so  eccentric  that,  approaching  near  the  sun  at 
one  time,  and  receding  far  from  it  at  another,  the  vicissitudes 
of  tempemture  would  be  insupportable.  Lagrange,  however, 
was  enabled  to  show  by  a  mathematical  demonstration  that 
these  changes  were  due  to  a  regular  system  of  oscillations  ex- 
tending throughout  the  whole  planetary  system,  the  periods  of 
which  were  so  immensely  long  that  only  a  progressive  motion 
conld  be  perceived  during  all  the  time  that  men  had  observed 
the  planets.  The  number  of  these  combined  oscillations  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  planets,  and  their  periods  range  from 
50,000  years  all  the  way  up  to  2,000,000—"  Great  clocks  of 
eternity,  which  beat  ages  as  ours  beat  seconds."  In  conse- 
quence of  these  oscillations,  the  perihelia  of  the  planets  will 
turn  in  every  direction,  and  the  orbits  will  vary  in  eccentricity, 
but  will  never  become  so  eccentric  as  to  disturb  the  regularity 
of  the  system.  About  18,000  years  ago,  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit  was  about  .019 ;  it  has  been  diminishing  ever 

since,  and  \n\\  continue  to  diminish  for  25,000  yeare  to  come, 
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when  it  will  be  more  nearly  a  circle  than  any  orbit  of  our  sys- 
tem now  is. 

Some  of  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  moon's  motion 
are  not  completely  settled  yet.  Early  in  the  last  century  il 
was  found  by  Halley,  from  a  comparison  of  ancient  eclipses 
with  modern  observations  of  the  moon,  that  our  satellite  was 
accelerating  her  motion  around  the  earth.  She  was,  in  fact, 
about  a  degree  ahead  of  whei'e  she  ought  to  have  been  had 
her  motion  been  uniform  from  the  time  of  Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy.  The  existence  of  this  acceleration  was  fully  estab- 
lished in  the  time  of  Lagmnge  and  Laplace,  and  was  to  them 
a  source  of  gi'eat  perplexity,  because  they  had  conceived  them- 
selves to  have  shown  mathematically  that  the  mutual  attitic- 
tions  of  the  planets  or  satellites  could  never  accelerate  or  re- 
tard  their  mean  motions  in  their  orbits,  and  thus  the  motion 
of  the  moon  seemed  to  be  affected  by  some  other  force  than 
gravitation.  After  several  vain  attempts  to  account  for  the 
motion,  it  was  found  by  Laplace  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
secular  diminution  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the 
action  of  the.  sun  on  the  moon  was  progressively  changing  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  accelerate  its  motion.  Computing  the 
amount  of  the  acceleration,  he  found  it  to  be  about  10  sec- 
onds in  a  century,  and  its  action  on  the  moon  being  like  that 
of  gravity  on  a  falling  body,  the  total  effect  would  increase  as 
the  square  of  the  time ;  that  is,  while  in  one  century  the  moon 
would  be  10  seconds  ahead,  in  two  centuries  she  would  be  40 
seconds  ahead,  in  three  centuries  90  seconds,  and  so  on. 

This  result  agreed  so  well  witli  the  observed  acceleration, 
as  determined  by  a  comparison  of  ancient  eclipses  with  mod- 
ern data,  that  no  one  doubted  its  correctness  till  long  after  the 
time  of  Laplace.  But,  in  1853,  Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  of  England, 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  two  mathematicians  who  had  calcu- 
lated the  position  of  Neptune  from  the  motions  of  Uranus,  un- 
dertook to  recompute  the  effect  of  the  variation  of  the  earth's 
eccentricity  on  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  carrying  his  process  farther  than  Laplace 
had  done,  the  effect  in  question  was  reduced  from  10  seconds, 
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the  result  of  Laplace,  to  6  seconds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
further  examination  of  ancient  and  modern  ohservations 
seemed  to  show  that  the  acceleration  as  given  by  them  was 
even  greater  than  that  found  by  Laplace,  being  more  nearly 
12  SQConds  than  10  seconds ;  that  is,  it  was  twice  as  great  as 
that  computed  by  Mr.  Adams  from  the  theory  of  gi*avitation. 

The  announcement  of  this  i-esult  by  Mr.  Adams  was  at  fi^-st 
received  with  surprise  and  incredulity,  and  led  to  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  scientific  discussions.  Three  of  the  great 
astronomical  mathematicians  of  the  day — Hansen,  Plana,  and 
De  Pont6coulant  —  disputed  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Adams's 
result,  and  maintained  that  that  of  Laplace  was  not  affected 
with  any  such  error  as  Mr.  Adams  had  found.  In  fact,  Hansen, 
by  a  method  entirely  different  from  that  of  his  predecessors, 
had  found  a  result  of  12  seconds,  which  was  yet  larger  than 
that  of  Laplace.  On  the  other  hand,  Delaunay,  of  Paris,  by  a 
new  and  ingenious  method  of  his  own,  found  a  result  agreeing 
exactly  with  Mr.  Adams's.  Thus,  the  five  leading  experts  of 
the  day  were  divided  into  two  parties  on  a  purely  mathemat- 
ical question,  and  seveml  years  wem  required  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute. The  majority  had  on  their  side  not  only  the  facts  of 
observation,  so  far  as  they  went,  but  the  authority  of  Laplace; 
and,  if  the  question  could  have  Ixjen  settled  either  by  observa- 
tion or  by  authority,  they  must  have  cari'ied  the  day.  But  the 
problem  was  altogether  one  of  pure  mathematics,  depending 
on  the  computation  of  the  effect  which  the  gravitation  of  the 
snn  ought  to  produce  on  the  motion  of  the  moon.  Both  par- 
ties weie  agreed  as  to  the  data,  and  but  one  connect  result  was 
possible,  so  that  an  ultimate  decision  could  be  reached  only  by 
calculation. 

The  decision  of  such  a  question  could  not  long  be  dela3"ed. 
There  was  really  no  agreement  among  the  majority  as  to  what 
the  supposed  error  of  Mr.  Adams  consisted  in,  or  what  the  ex- 
act mathematical  expression  for  the  moon's  acceleration  was. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Adams  showed  conclusively  that  the 
methods  of  De  Pontecoulant  and  Plana  were  fallacious;  and  the 
more  profoundly  the  question  was  examined,  the  more  evident 
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it  became  that  he  was  right.  Mr.  Cayley  made  a  computation 
of  the  result  by  a  new  method,  and  Delaunay  by  yet  another 
method,  and  both  agreed  with  Mr.  Adams's,  Although  their 
antagonists  never  formally  surrendei'ed,  they  tacitly  abandon- 
ed the  field,  leaving  Delaunay  and  Adams  in  its  undisturbed 
possession.* 

It  was  thus  conclusively  settled  that  the  true  value  of  the 
acceleration  was  about  6'^,  the  last  value  found  by  Delauuay 
being  0".18.  This  result  was  only  about  half  of  that  which 
had  been  derived  from  the  observations  of  ancient  eclipses,  so 
that  thci'e  appeared  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  the  observed 
and  the  theoretical  acceleration,  the  cause  of  which  was  to 
be  investigated.  A  possible  cause  happened  to  be  already 
known :  the  friction  of  the  tidal  wave  must  constautlv  retard 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  much  this  retardation  may  amount  to.  The 
consequence  would  be  that  the  day  would  gi'adually,  but  un- 
ceasingly, increase  in  length,  and  our  count  of  time,  depend- 
ing on  the  day,  would  be  always  getting  too  slow.  The  moon 
would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  going  faster,  when  i*eally  it  was 
only  the  earth  which  was  moving  more  slowly.  So  long  as 
theory  had  agreed  with  the  observed  accelemtion  of  the  moon, 
there  had  been  no  need  to  invoke  this  cause;  but,  now  that 
there  was  a  difference,  it  afforded  the  most  plausible  explana- 
tion. 

Thus  the  theory  of  the  subject  is  that  there  is  an  undoubted 
real  accelemtion  of  CMS,  and  an  additional  apparent  accel- 
eration of  a  few  seconds,  due  to  the  tidal  retai*dation  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  the  amount  of  which  can  be  found  only  by 
comparing  the  motions  of  the  moon  in  different  centuries. 
The  absence  of  precise  observations  in  ancient  times  renders 
this  determination  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  ancient  rec- 
ords which  have  been  most  i*elied  on  are  the  narratives  of  sup- 

*  The  writer  has  renson  to  believe  it  an  historical  fact  that  Hansen,  on  revising 
his  own  calculations,  and  including  terms  he  at  first  supposed  to  be  insensible, 
fonnd  that  he  would  be  led  substantially  to  the  result  of  Adams,  although  he 
never  made  any  formal  publication  of  this  fact 
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posed  total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  classical  writers.  The  most 
ancient  and  celebrated  of  these  eclipses  is  associated  with  the 
name  of  Thales,  the  Ionian  philosopher,  our  knowledge  of 
which  is  derived  from  the  following  account  by  Herodotus : 

"  Now  after  this  (for  Alyattes  did  not  by  any  means  sur- 
render the  Scythians  at  the  demand  of  Cyaxares)  there  was 
war  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Mcdes  for  the  space  of  ii\e 
years,  in  which  [period]  the  Modes  often  conquered  the  Lydi- 
ans, and  the  Lydians,  in  turn,  the  Modes.  And,  in  this  time, 
they  also  had  a  night  engagement;  for  as  they  were  protract- 
ing the  war  with  equal  success  on  each  side,  in  a  battle  that 
occnrred  in  the  sixth  year,  it  happened,  as  the  armies  en- 
gaged, that  the  day  was  suddenly  turned  into  night.  Now 
this  change  of  the  day  [into  night]  Thales,  the  Milesian,  had 
predicted  to  the  lonians,  placing  as  the  limit  of  the  period 
[within  which  it  would  take  place]  this  very  year  in  which 
it  did  actually  occur.  Now,  both  the  Lydians  and  the  Modes, 
when  they  saw  night  coming  on  instead  of  day,  ceased  from 
battle,  and  both  parties  were  more  eager  to  make  peace  with 
each  other." 

If,  in  this  case,  we  knew  when  and  where  the  battle  was 
fought,  and  if  we  knew  that  the  darkness  referred  to  was 
really  that  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  it  would  be  easy  to 
compute  veiy  nearly  what  must  have  been  the  course  of  the 
moon  in  order  that  the  dark  shadow  might  have  passed  over 
the  field  of  battle.  But,  to  the  reader  who  reflects  upon  the 
uncritical  character  of  Herodotus,  the  vagueness  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  occurrence  will  suggest  some  suspicions  whether 
we  have  really  a  total  eclipse  to  deal  with.  Besides,  the  time 
when  the  battle  was  fought  is  doubtful  by  twenty  yeare  or 
more,  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  has  been  fixed  is  by  cal- 
culating from  the  tables  of  the  sun  and  moon  all  the  total 
eclipses  which  passed  over  the  region  in  which  the  battle  took 
place  between  the  admissible  limits  of  time.  Thus,  it  is  found 
that  the  only  date  which  will  fulfil  the  conditions  is  May  28th, 
Ro.  584,  when  there  must  have  been  a  total  eclipse  in  Asia 
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Minor  or  its  neighborhood.  Bnt,  unless  we  suppose  that  it 
was  really  a  total  eclipse  which  caused  the  battle  to  cease, 
nothing  can  be  concluded  respecting  it;  and  as  this  point 
seems  uncertain,  it  is  not  likely  that  astronomers  will  lay 
much  stress  upon  it. 

Another  celebrated  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  known  as  the 
eclipse  of  Agathocles.  The  fleet  of  this  commander,  heiug 
blockaded  in  the  port  of  Syracuse  by  the  Cartliaginians,  was 
enabled  to  escape  to  sea  at  a  moment  when  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  was  diverted  by  a  provision  convoy,  and  sailed  to 
make  a  descent  upon  Carthage.  "  The  next  day  there"  was 
such  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  the  day  wholly  put  on  the 
appearance  of  night,  stare  being  seen  everywhere."  There  is 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun^ 
and  the  date  is  m'cII  established,  being  August  14rth^  b.c.  309. 
Bnt,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  known  whether  Agathocles  weut 
to  the  north  or  the  south  of  Sicily  in  his  passage  tp  Car* 
thage,  and  hence  we  cannot  obtain  any  certain  result  from 
this  eclipse. 

These  historical  acconnts  of  total  eclipses  being  uncertain, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  derive  tlie  moon's  acceleration 
from  the  eclipses  of  the  moon  recoixled  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
Almagest,  and  from  the  observations  of  the  Arabian  astrono- 
mere  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  These  observations 
agree  as  fairly  as  could  be  expected  in  assigning  to  the  moon 
a  secular  acceleration  of  about  8".4,  a  little  more  than  2-' 
greater  than  that  computed  from  gravitation.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  accept  the  eclipse  of  Thales  as  total  whei*e  the 
battle  was  fought,  the  total  acceleration  will  be- about  12",  so 
that  the  two  results  are  entirely  incompatible.  The  question 
which  is  correct  must  be  decided  by  future  investigation;  bnt 
the  author  believes  the  smaller  value  to  be  founded  on  the 
more  tnistworthy  data. 

The  secular  acceleration  is  not  the  only  variation  in  the 
moon's  mean  motion  which  has  pei*plexed  the  mathematicians. 
About  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  was  found  by  Laplace 
that  the  moon  had,  for  a  number  of  yeare,  been  falling  behind 
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her  calculated  place,  a  result  which  seemed  to  show  that  there 
was  some  oscillation  of  long  period  which  had  been  overlooked. 
He  made  two  conjectural  explanations  of  this  inequality,  but 
botli  were  disproved  by  subsequent  investigators.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  remained  without  any  satisfactoiy  solution  till 
1846,  when  Hansen  announced  that  the  attraction  of  Venus 
produced  two  inequalities  of  long  period  in  the  moon's  mo- 
tion, which  had  been  previously  overlooked,  and  that  these 
fully  accounted  for  the  observed  deviations  of  the  moon's  po- 
sition. These  terms  were  recomputed  by  Delaunay,  and  he 
found  for  one  of  them  a  result  agi'eeing  very  well  with  Han- 
sen's. But  the  second  came  out  so  small  that  it  could  never  be 
detected  from  observations,  so  that  here  was  anotlier  mathe- 
matical discrepancy.  There  was  not  room,  however,  for  much 
discussion  this  time.  Hansen  himself  admitted  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  determine  the  amount  of  this  inequality  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  from  the  theory  of  gravitation,  and  had 
therefore  made  it  agree  with  observation,  an  empirical  process 
which  a  mathematician  would  never  adopt  if  he  could  avoid 
it.  Even  if  observations  were  thus  satisfied,  doubt  would  still 
remain.  But  it  has  lately  been  found  that  this  empirical 
terra  of  Hansen's  no  longer  agrees  with  observation,  and  that 
it  does  not  satisfactorily  agi*ee  with  observations  before  1700. 
In  consequence,  there  ai'e  still  slow  changes  in  the  motion  of 
our  satellite  which  gravitation  has  not  yet  accounted  for.  We 
are,  apparently,  forced  to  the  conclusion  either  that  the  motion 
of  the  moon  is  influenced  by  some  other  cause  than  the  gravi- 
tation of  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  or  that  these  inequalities 
are  only  apparent,  being  i-eally  due  to  small  changes  in  the 
earth's  axial  rotation,  and  in  the  consequent  length  of  the  day. 
If  we  admit  the  latter  explanation,  it  will  follow  that  the 
sarth's  rotation  is  influenced  by  some  other  cause  than  the 
tidal  friction;  and  that,  instead  of  decreasing  uniformly,  it  va- 
ries from  time  to  time  in  an  irregular  manner.  The  observed 
inequalities  in  the  motion  of  the  moon  may  be  fully  accounted 
for  by  changes  in  the  earth's  rotation,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  half  a  minute  or  so  of  time — changes  which  could 
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be  detected  by  a  perfect  clock  kept  going  for  a  number  of 
years.  But,  as  it  takes  many  yeai*s  for  these  changes  to  occur, 
no  clock  yet  made  will  detect  them. 

5fet  another  change  not  entirely  accounted  for  on  tlie  the- 
ory of  gravitation  occurs  in  the  motion  of  the  planet  Mercury. 
From  a  discussion  of  all  the  observed  transits  of  this  planet 
across  the  disk  of  the  sun,  Leverrier  has  found  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  perihelion  of  Mercury  is  about  40  seconds  in  a 
century  greater  than  that  computed  from  the  gravitation  of 
the  other  planets.  This  he  attributes  to  the  action  of  a  group 
of  small  planets  between  Mercury  and  the  sun.  In  this  form, 
however,  the  explanation  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  In  the 
first  place,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  such  a  group  of  plan- 
ets could  exist  without  being  detected  during  total  eclipses  of 
tlie  sun,  if  not  at  other  times.  In  the  next  place,  granting 
them  to  exist,  they  must  produce  a  secular  variation  in  the 
position  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  whereas  this  variation  seems 
to  agree  exactly  with  theory.  Leverrier  explains  this  by  sup- 
posing the  group  of  asteroids  to  be  in  the  same  plane  with  the 
orbit  of  Mercm*y,  but  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  such 
a  group  would  be  found  in  this  plane.  There  is,  however,  an 
allied  explanation  which  is  at  least  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  zodiacal  light,  to  be  described  here- 
after, shows  that  there  is  an  immense  disk  of  matter  of  some 
kind  surrounding  the  sun,  and  extending  out  to  the  orbit  of 
tiie  earth,  where  it  gradually  fades  away.  The  nature  of  this 
matter  is  entirely  unlcnown,  but  it  may  consist  of  a  swarm  of 
minute  particles,  revolving  round  the  sun,  and  reflecting  its 
light,  like  planets.  If  the  total  mass  of  these  particles  is  equal 
to  that  of  a  very  small  planet,  say  a  tenth  the  mass  of  the 
earth,  it  would  cause  the  observed  motion  of  the  perilielion  of 
Meixjury.  The  evidence  on  this  subject  will  be  considered 
more  fully  in  treating  of  Mercury. 

With  the  exceptions  just  described,  all  the  motions  in  the 
solar  system,  so  far  as  known,  agree  perfectly  with  the  results 
of  the  theory  of  gravitation.  The  little  imperfections  which 
Btill  exist  in  the  astronomical  tables  seem  to  proceed  mainly 
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from  errors  in  tlie  data  from  which  the  mathematician  must 
start  ill  computing  the  motion  of  any  planet.  The  time  of 
revolution  of  a  planet,  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit,  the  position 
of  its  perihelion,  and  its  place  in  the  orbit  at  a  given  time,  can 
none  of  them  be  computed  from  the  theory  of  gravitation,  but 
must  be  derived  from  observations  alone.  If  the  observations 
were  absolutely  perfect,  results  of  any  degree  of  accnmcy 
could  be  obtained  from  them;  but  the  imperfections  of  all 
instruments,  and  even  of  the  human  sight  itself,  prevent  ob- 
servations from  attainijig  the  degree  of  precision  sought  after 
by  the  theoi*etical  astronomer,  and  make  the  considerations  of 
"erroi-s  of  observation"  as  well  as  of  "errore  of  the  tables'' 
constantly  necessary, 

§  7.  Belatioii  of  the  Planets  to  the  Stars. 

In  Chapter  I.,  §  3,  it  was  stated  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
belong  to  two  classes,  the  one  comprising  a  vast  multitude  of 
stars,  which  always  preserved  their  relative  positions,  as  if  they 
were  set  in  a  sphere  of  crystal,  while  the  othei's  moved,  each 
in  it!9  own  orbit,  according  to  laws  which  have  been  described. 
We  now  know  that  these  moving  bodies,  or  planets,  form  a 
sort  of  family  by  themselves,  known  as  the  Solar  System. 
Tliis  system  consists  of  the  sun  as  its  centre,  with  a  number  of 
primaiy  planets  revolving  around  it,  and  satellites,  or  second- 
ary planets,  revolving  around  them.  Before  the  invention  of 
the  telescope  but  six  primaiy  planets  were  known,  including 
the  earth,  and  one  satellite,  the  moon.  By  the  aid  of  that  in- 
strument, two  great  primary  planets,  outside  the  orbit  of  Sat- 
urn, and  an  immense  swarm  of  smaller  ones  between  the  or- 
bits of  Mai's  and  Jupiter,  have  been  discovered;  while  the 
four  outer  planets — Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,,  and  Neptune — 
are  6ach  the  centre  of  motion  of  one  or  more  satellites.  The 
sun  is  distinguished  from  the  planets,  not  only  by  his  immense 
mass,  which  is  several  hundred  times  that  of  all  the  other  bod- 
ies of  his  sj'stem  combined,  but  by  the  fact  that  he  shines  by 
his  own  light,  while  the  planets  and  satellites  are  dark  bodies, 

shining  only  by  reflecting  the  liffht  of  the  sun. 
F 
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A  remarkable  symmetry  of  structure  is  seen  in  this  system, 
in  that  all  the  large  planets  and  all  the  satellites  revolve  in 
orbits  which  are  nearly  circular,  and,  the  satellites  of  the  two 
outer  planets  excepted,  nearly  in  the  same  plane.  This  family 
of  planets  are  all  bound  together,  and  kept  each  in  its  i*espec- 
tive  orbit,  by  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  action  of  which  is  of 
such  a  nature  tliat  each  planet  may  make  countless  revolutions 
without  the  structure  of  the  system  undergoing  any  change. 

Turning  our  attention  from  this  system  to  the  thousands  of 
fixed  stare  wliicli  stud  the  heavens,  the  firet  thing  to  be  consid- 
ei'ed  is  their  enormous  distance  asunder,  compared  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  solar  system,  though  the  latter  are  them- 
selves inconceivably  great.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  relative 
distances,  suppose  a  voyager  through  the  celestial  spaces  could 
travel  from  the  sun  to  the  outermost  planet  of  our  system  in 
twenty -four  houre.  So  enormous  would.be  his  velocity,  that  it 
would  carry  him  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool,  in  less  than  a  tenth  of  a  second  of  the  clock. 
Starting  from  the  sun  with  this  velocity,  he  would  cross  the 
orbits  of  the  inner  planets  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  outer 
ones  more  slowly,  until,  at  the  end  of  a  single  day,  he  would 
reach  the  confines  of  our  system,  crossing  the  orbit  of  Neptune. 
But,  though  he  passed  eight  planets  the  firet  day,  he  would 
pass  none  the  next,  for  he  would  have  to  journey  eighteen  or 
twenty  yeare,  without  diminution  of  speed,  before  he  would 
reach  the  nearest  star,  and  would  then  have  to  continue  his 
journey  as  far  again  before  he  could  reach  another.  All  the 
planets  of  our  system  would  have  vanished  in  the  distance,  in 
the  couree  of  the  firet  three  days,  and  the  sun  would  be  but  an 
insignificant  star  in  the  firmament.  The  conclusion  is,  that 
our  sun  is  one  of  an  enormous  number  of  self-luminous  bodies 
scattered  at  such  distances  that  yeare  would  be  required  to 
traveree  the  space  between  them,  even  when  the  voyager  went 
at  the  rate  we  have  supposed.  The  solar  and  the  stellar  sys- 
tems thus  offer  us  two  distinct  fields  of  inquiry,  into  which  we 
shall  enter  after  describing  the  instruments  and  methods  by 
which  they  are  investigated. 


FART  IL— PRACTICAL  ASTROITOMY. 


INTPwODUCTORY  EEMAEKS! 

Should  tlie  reader  ask  wliat  Practical  Astronomy  is,  the 
best  answer  might  be  given  iiini  by  a  statement  of  one  of  its 
operations,  showing  how  eminently  practical  our  science  is. 
"  Place  an  astronomer  on  board  a  ship ;  blindfold  him ;  carry 
him  by  any  route  to  any  ocean  on  the  globe,  whether  under 
the  tropics  or  in  one  of  the  frigid  zones;  land  him  on  the 
wildest  rock  that  can  be  found;  remove  his  .bandage,  and  give 
him  a  chronometer  regulated  to  (rreenwich  or  Washington 
time,  a  transit  instrument  with  the  proper  appliances,  and  the 
necessary  books  and  tables,  and  in  a  single  clear  night  he  can 
tell  his  position  within  a  hundred  yards  by  observations  of  the 
stare."  This,  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  operations  of  Practical  Astronomy.  When  we 
travel  into  regions  little  known,  whether  on  the  ocean  or  on 
the  Western  plains,  or  when  we  wish  to  make  a  map  of  a 
country,  wcJ  have  no  way  of  finding  our  position  by  reference 
to  terrestrial  objects.  Our  only  course  is  to  observe  the  heav- 
ens, and  find  in  what  point  the  zenith  of  our  place  intersects 
the  celestial  sphere  at  some  moment  of  Greenwich  or  Wash- 
ington time,  and  then  the  problem  is  at  once  solved.  The  in- 
struments and  methods  by  which  this  is  done  may  also  be  ap- 
plied to  celestial  measurements,  and  thus  we  have  the  art  and 
science  of  Practical  Astronomy.  To  speak  more  generally, 
Practical  Astronomy  consists  in  the  description  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  instruments  and  methods  employed  by  astronomers 
in  the  work  of  exploring  and  measurins:  the  heavens,  and  of 
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determining  positions  on  the  earth  by  observations  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  .  The  general  construction  of  these  instruments^ 
and  the  leading  principles  which  underlie  tlieir  use  and  em- 
ployment, can  be  explained  with  tlie  aid  of  a  few  technical 
t^rms  which  we  shall  define  as  we  liave  occasion  for  them. 

The  instruments  employed  by  the  ancients  in  celestial  ob- 
servations were  so  few  and  simple  that  we  may  disj)ose  of 
them  very  briefly.  The  only  ones  we  need  mention  at  pres- 
ent are  the  gnomon  and  the  astrolabe,  or  armillary  sphere. 
The  foiTner  was  little  more  than  a  large  sun-dial  of  the  sim- 
plest construction,  by  which  the  altitude  and  position  of  tlie 
sun  were  determined  from  the  length  and  direction  of  the 
shadow  of  an  npriglit  pillar.  If  tlie  sun  were  a  point  to  tlie 
siglit,  this  method  would  admit  of  considerable  accui'acy,  be- 
cause the  shadow  would  then  be  sharply  defined.  In  fact, 
however,  owing  to  the  apparent  size  of  the  solar  disk,  the  shad- 
ow of  any  object  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  becomes  ill-de- 
fined, shading  ofP  so  gradually  that  it  is  hard  to  say  where  it 
ends.  No  approach  to  accuracy  can  therefore  be  attained  by 
the  gnomon. 

Notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of  this  instrument,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  one  universally  employed  by  the  ancients 
for  the  determination  of  the  times  when  the  sun  reached 
the  equinoxes  and  solstices.  The  day  when  the  shadow  was 
shortest  marked  the  summer  solstice,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  length  of  the  shadow  with  the  height  of  the  stj^le  gave, 
by  a  trigonometric  calculation,  the  altitude  of  the  sun.  The 
day  when  the  shadow  was  longest  marked  the  winter  solstice ; 
and  tlie  day  when  the  altitude  of  the  sun  w^as  midway  between 
the  altitudes  at  the  two  solstices  marked  the  equinoxes.  Thus 
this  rude  instrument  served  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
length  of  the  year  with  an  accin*acy  suflicient  for  the  purposes 
of  daily  life.  But  so  immensely  superior  are  our  modem 
methods  in  accuracy,  that  the  astronomer  can  to-day  compute 
the  position  of  the  snn  at  any  hour  of  any  day  2000  years  ago 
with  far  greater  accuracy  than  it  could  have  been  observed 
with  a  gnoipon. 
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Tlie  arintlltiry  sphere  consisted  of  a  combination  of  three 
circles,  one  of  wliicli  could  be  set  in  the  plane  of  the  equatoi' 
or  the  ecliptic;  that  is,  »n  arm  moving  around  this  circle 
would  alwBj'B  point  towards  some  part  of  tlie  equator  or  the 
ecliptic,  according  to  the  way  the  instrument  was  set  The 
circle  in  question,  being  divided  into  degrees,  served  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  the  angular  distance  of  any  two  bodies  in 
or  near  the  ecliptic,  as  the  sun  and  moon,  or  a  star  and  planet. 
It  was  by  such  measures  that  Hipparchiif  and  Ptolemy  were 
able  to  determine  the  larger  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  the 
,Buu,  moon,  and  planets. 


Fis.  9T.— Armillnry  tpfaere,  at  deectibed  1i;  Ptnlemj,  nnd  ateil  hj  him  nni  by  Hlppnrchne. 

pnle.  The  elrrle  ApHp  pnsses  Itirniigh  the  pules  of  Ixilh  the  ecUpllc  nod  ihe  equalnr. 
The  inner  pair  nr  circles  Inrn  oa  the  uls  PP,  nnd  nre  runilBhed  irlth  elehU  vblch  mnr 
be  directed  nn  the  object  to  bd  dbtemi.  The  latitude  and  longltndo  ot  the  object  an 
tbeu  read  off  b;  the  positloii  of  the  circl«s.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    TELESCOPE. 

§  1.  The  First  Telescopes. 

The  telescope  is  so  essential  a  part  of  every  instrnment  in- 
tended for  astronomical  measurement,  that,  apart  from  its  own 
importance,  it  must  claim  the  first  place  in  any  description  of 
astronomical  instruments.  The  question,  Who  made  tlie  first 
telescope  ?  was  long  discussed,  and,  perliaps,  will  never  be  con- 
clusively settled.  If  the  question  were  merely,  Who  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  thel  invention  under  the  rules  according  to 
which  scientific  credit  is  now  awarded  ?  we  conceive  that  the 
answer  must  be,  Galile6.  The  first  publisher  of  a  result  or 
discovery,  supposing  such  result  or  discovery  to  be  honestly 
his  own,  now  takes  the  place  of  the  first  inventor ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Galileo  was  the  fii'st  one  to  show  the  world 
how  to  make  a  telescope.  But  Galileo  himself  says  that  it 
was  through  hearing  that  some  one  in  France  or  Holland  had 
made  an  instrument  which  magnified  distant  objects,  and 
brought  them  nearer  to  the  view,  that  he  was  led  to  inquire 
how  such  a  result  could  be  reached.  He  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained from  others  the  idea  that  the  instrument  was  possible, 
but  no  hint  as  to  how  it  was  made. 

As  a  historic  fact,  however,  there  is  no  serious  question  that 
the  telqgcope  originated  in  Holland ;  but  the  desire  of  the  in- 
ventors, or  of  the  authorities,  or  both,  to  profit  by  the  posses- 
sion of  an  instrument  of  such  extraordinary  powers,  prevented 
the  knowledge  of  its  construction  from  spreading  abroad.  The 
honor  of  being  the  originator  has  been  claimed  for  three  men, 
each  of  whom  has  had  his  pai-tisans.    Their  names  are  Metius, 
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Lipperhey,  and  Janseu;  the  last  two  being  speetacle-makers 
in  the  town  of  Middlebnrg,  and  the  first  a  professor  of  matlie- 
matics. . 

The  claims  of  Jansen  wei'e  sustained  by  Peter  Borelli,  au- 
thor of  a  small  book*  on  the  subject^  and  on  the  strength  of 
his  authority  Jansen  was  long  held  to  be  the  true  inventor. 
His  story  was  that  Jansen  had  shown  a  telescope  sixteen  inches 
long  to  Prince  Maurice  and  the  Archduke  Albert,  who,  per- 
ceiving tlie  importance  of  the  invention  in  war,  offei^d  him 
money  to  keep  it  a  secret.  If  this  story  be  true,  it  would  be 
intei'esting  to  know  on  what  terms  Jansen  was  induced  to  sell 
out  his  right  to  immortality.  But  Borelli's  case  rests  on  the 
testimony  of  two  or  three  old  men  who  had  known  Jansen  in 
their  youth,  taken  forty-five  or  fifty  yeara  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  events,  when  Jansen  had  long  been  dead,  and  has  there- 
fore never  been  considered  as  fully  pi'oved. 

About  1830,  documentary  evidence  was  discovered  which 
showed  that  Hans  Lipperhey,  whom  Borelli  claims  to  have 
been  a  second  inventor  of  the  telescope,  made  application  to 
the  States-general  of  Holland,  on  November  2d,  1608,  for  a 
patent  for  an  instrument  to  see  with  at  a  distance.  About 
the  same  time  a  similar  application  was  made  by  James  Me- 
lius. The  Government  refused  a  patent  to  Lipperhey,  on  the 
ground  that  the  invention  was  already  known  elsewhere,  but 
ordered  several  instruments  from  him,  and  enjoined  him  to 
keep  their  construction  a  secret. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  historic  question.  Who 
made  the  first  telescope?  does  not  admit  of  being  easily  an- 
swered; but  that  the  powere  of  the  instrument  were  well 
known  in  Holland  in  1608  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  refusal 
of  a  patent  to  Lipperhey.  The  efforts  made  in  that  countiy 
to  keep  the  'knowledge  of  the  constniction  a  secret  were  so 
far  successful  that  we  must  go  from  Holland  to  Italy  to  find 
how  that  knowledge  first  became  public  property.  About  six 
months  after  the  petitions  of  Lipperhey  and  Metius,  Galileo 
—  — -' 

♦  "  De  Voro  Telescopii  Invcntore,"  The  Hague,  1666. 
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was  in  Venice  on  a  visit,  and  there  received  a  letter  from 
Paris,  iu  which  tlie  invention  w^as  mentioned.  He  at  once  set 
himself  to  the  I'einveution  of  the  instrument,  and  was  so  snc- 
cessfnl  that  in  a  few  days  he  exhibited  a  telescope  magnify* 
ing  three  times,  to  the  astonished  authorities  of  the  city.  Be- 
tuming  to  his  home  in  Florence,  he  made  other  and  larger 
ones,  which  revealed  to  him  the  spots  on  the  sun,  the  phases 
of  Venus,  the  mountains  on  the  moon,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
the  seeming  handles  of  Saturn,  and  some  of  the  myriads  of 
stars,  separately  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  whose  combined 
'ight  forms  the  milky-way.  But  the  largest  of  these  instru- 
ments magnified  only  about  thirty  times,  and  was  so  imper- 
fect in  construction  as  to  be  far  from  showing  as  much  as 
could  be  seen  with  a  modern  telescope  of  that  power.  The 
Galilean  telescope  was,  in  fact,  of  the  simplest  construction, 
consisting  of  the  combination  of  a  pair  of  lenses,  of  which  the 
larger  was  convex  and  the  smaller  concave,  as  sliown  in  the 
following  figure : 
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Fio.  88.— ^The  Galilean  telescope.    Tbe  dotted  lines  show  the  coarse  of  the  rnys  tbiongb 

the  leuties. 

The  distance  of  the  lenses  was  snch  that  the  rays  of  light 
from  a  star  passing  througli  the  large  convex  lens,  or  object- 
glass,  OBj  met  the  concave  lens,  i?,  before  reaching  the  focus. 
The  position  of  this  concave  lens  was  such  that  the  rays 
should  emei'ge  from  it  nearly  parallel.  This  form  of  tele- 
scope is  still  used  in  opera-glasses,  because  it  can  be  made 
shorter  than  any  other.  ' 

The  improvements  in  the  telescope  since  Galileo  can  be 
best  understood  if  we  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  all  modem  telescopes  are  constructed.  The 
properties  of  every  such  instrument  depend  on  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  a  lens  or  by  a  concave  mirror  of  forming  an  im- 
age of  any  distant  object  in  its  focus.     This  is  done  iu  the 
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case  of  the  lens  by  refracting  the  light  wliich  passes  tlirongh 
it,  and  in  the  case  of  the  mirror  by  reflecting  back  the  itiys 
which  strike  it.  In  order  to  form  an  image  of  a  point,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  portion  of  the  rays  of  light  which  emanate 
from  the  point  shall  be  collected  and  made  to  convei'ge  tu 
some  other  point.    For  instance,  in  the  following  figure,  the 
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Fio.  SO.— Formation  of  an  ima£;e  by  a  lens. 

nearl}'  parallel  rays  emanating  from  a  distant  point  in  the  di- 
rection fix)m  which  the  arrow  is  coming  strike  the  lens,  Z, 
and  as  they  pass  through  it  ai'e  bent  out  of  their  course,  and 
made  to  converge  to  a  point,  F,  Continuing  their  course, 
they  diverge  from  F  exactly  as  if  F  itself  were  a  luniinotis  pointy 
a  cone  of  light  being  formed  with  its  apex  at  F.  An  observer 
placing  his  eye  within  this  cone  of  rays,  and  looking  at  F, 
will  there  seem  to  see  a  shining  point,  although  really  there 
is  nothing  there.  This  apparent  shining  point  is,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  astroncnny,  called  the  image  of  i/ie  real  point  The  dis- 
tance, OFy  is  called  the  focal  lengt/i  ofAe  lens. 

If,  instead  of  a  simple  point,  we  have  an  object  of  some 
apparent  magnitude,  as  the  moon,  a  house,  or  a  tree,  then  the 
light  from  each  point  of  the  object  will  be  brought  to  a  cor- 
responding point  near  F.  To  find  where  this  corresponding 
point  is,  we  have  only  to  draw  a  line  from  each  point  of  an 
object  through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  continue  it  as  far  as 
the  focus.  Each  point  of  the  object  will  then  have  its  own 
point  in  the  image.  These  points,  or  images,  will  be  spread 
out  over  the  surface,  EFE,  which  is  called  the  focal  plane,  and 
will  make  up  a  representation,  or  image,  of  the  entire  objer.t 
on  a  small  scale,  but  in  a  revei*sed  position,  exactly  as  in  the 
camera  of  a  photographer.  An  eye  at  B  within  the  cone  of 
rays  will  then  see  all  or  a  part  of  tlie  object  revei-sed  in  the 
focal  plane.    The  image  thus  formed  may  be  viewed  by  the 
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eye  fts  if  it  were  a  resH  object;  and  as  a  minute  object  may  be 
viewed  by  a  magnifying  lens,  so  such  a  lens  may  be  used  to 
view  and  magnify  the  image  formed  in  tlie  focal  plane.  In 
the  large  lens  of  long  focus  to  form  the  image  in  the  focal 
plane,  and  the  small  lens  to  view  and  magnify  this  image,  we 
have  the  two  essential  parts  of  a  refracting  telescope.  The 
former  lens  is  called  the  objective^  or  object-glass^  and  the  latter 
the  eye-piece^  eye-lens^  or  ocular. 

The  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  depends  npon  the  rel- 
ative focal  lengths  of  the  objective  and  ocular.  The  gieater 
the  focal  length  of  the  former — that  is,  the  greater  the  distance 
OF— the  larger  the  image  will  be ;  and  the  less  the  focal  length 
of  the  eye-lens,  the  nearer  tlie  eye  can  be  brought  to  the  im- 
age, and  the  more  the  latter  will  be  magnified.  The  magnify- 
ing power  is  found  by  dividing  the  focal  length  of  the  objec- 
tive by  tliat  of  the  eye-lens.  For  instance,  if  the  focal  lengtli 
of  an  objective  wore  36  inches,  and  that  of  the  eye-lens  were 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  the  quotient  of  these  numbers  would 
be  48,  which  would  be  the  magnifying  power.  If  the  focal 
lengths  of  these  lenses  were  equal,  the  telescope  would  not 
magnify  at  all.  By  simply  turning  a  telescope  end  for  end, 
and  looking  in  at  the  objective,  we  have  a  itsversed  telescope, 
which  diminishes  objects  in  the  same  proportioii  that  it  mag- 
nifies them  when  not  reversed. 

Froin  the  foregoing  rule  it  follows  that  we  can,  theoretical- 
ly, make  any  telescope  magnify  as  much  as  we  please,  bj'  sim- 
ply using  .a  sufliciently  small  eye -lens.  If ,  for  instance,  we 
wish  our  telescope  of  36. inches  focal  length  to  magnify  3600 
times,  we  have  only  to  apply  to  it  an  eye-lens  of  y^^  of  an  inch 
focal  length.  But,  in  attempting  to  do  this,  a  difficulty  arises 
with  whicJi  astronomers  have  always  had  to  contend,  and 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  iinperfection  of  the  image  formed 
by  the  object-glass.  No  lens  will  bring  all  the  rays  of  light 
to  absduteiy  the  same  focus.  When  light  passes  through  a 
prism,  the  various  colore  are  refracted  unequally,  red  being 
refracted  the  least,  and  violet  the  most.  It  is  the  same 
when  light  is  refi*acted  by  a  lens^  and  the  consequence  is  that 
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the  red  rays  will  be  brought  to  the  farthest  focus,  and  the  vio- 
let to  the  nearest,  while  the  intermediate  colors  will  be  scat- 
tered between.  As  all  the  light  is  not  brought  to  the  same 
focus,  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  accurate  image  of  a  star  or 
other  object  at  which  the  telescope  is  pointed,  the  eye  seeing 
only  a  confused  mixture  of  images  of 'various  colors.  When 
a  sufficiently  low  magnifying  power  is  used,  the  coiifusion  will 
be  slight,  the  edges  of  Uie  object  being  indistinct,  and  made 
up  of  colored  fringes.  .  When  the  magnifying  power  is  in- 
creased, the  object  will  indeed  look  lai*ger,  but  these  confused 
fringes  will  look  larger  in  the  same  proportion ;  so  that  the 
observer  will  see  no  more  than  >bef ore.  Tin's  separation  of  the 
light  in  a  telescope  is  tenned  chromatic  aberration. 

Such  was  the  difficulty  which  the  successors  of  Galileo  en- 
wuntei-ed  in  attempting  to  improve  die  telescoi)e,  and  which 
they  found  it  impossible  to  obviate.  They  found,  however, 
that  tht6y  could  diminish  it  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  tel- 
escope, and  the  consequent  size  of  the  confused  image.  If 
they  made  an  object-glass  of  any  fixed  diameter,  say  six  inches, 
they  found  that  the  inn^  was  no  more  confused  when  tlie 
focal  length  was  sixty  feet  than  when  it  was  six,  and  the  same 
eye-lens  could  tlierefore  be  used  in  both  cases.  But  the  im- 
age in  the  focus  of  the  first  was  ten  times  as  large  as  in  the 
second,  and  thus  using  the  same  eye-lens  would  give  ten  times 
the  magnifying  power.  Huyghens,  Cassini,  Hevelins,  and  oth- 
er astrouomei*s  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
made  telescopes  a  hundred  feet  or  upwards  in  length.  Some 
astronoihers  then  had  to  dispense  with  a  tube  entirely ;  the  ob- 
jective being  mounted  by  Cassini  on  the  top  of  a  long  pole, 
while  the  ocular  was  moved  along  near  the  ground.  Hevelius 
kept  his  objective  and  ocular  connected  by  a  long  rod  which 
replaced  the  tube.  Very  complicated  and  ingenious  an-ange- 
inents  were  sometimes  used  in  manas^ino^  these  huse  instrn- 
ments,  of  which  we  give  one  specimen,  taken  from  the  worl% 
of  Blanchini,  "5e5pcri  et  Phosphori  Nova  Phoenomena^'*  in  which 
that  astronomer  describes  his  celebrated  observations  on  the 
rotation  of  Venus. 
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§  %  The  Achromatic  TeUscope. 
A  century  and  a  half  elapsed  fi-ora  the  time  when  Galilee 
showed  his  firet  telescojie  to  the  antiiorities  of  Venice  l)efoi'0 
any  method  of  destroying  the  chromatic  aberration  of  a  lens 
was  discovered.  It  ie  to  Dollond,  an  English  optician,  that  the 
practical  construction  of  the  achromatic  telescope  is  due,  al- 
though the  principle  on  which  it  depends  was  firet  published 
by  Euler,  the  German  mathematician.  The  invention  of  Dol- 
lond consists  in  the  combination  of  a  convex  and  concave  lens 
of  two  kinds  of  glass  in  8ncli  a  way  that  their  aberrations 
shall  counteract  eacli  other.  How  this  is  effected  will  be  beet 
seen  by  taking  t)ie  case  of  refraction  by  a  prism,  whem  tlie 
same  principle  comes  into  play.  The  separation  of  the  light 
into  its  prismatic  colors  is  here  termed  dispersion.  Suppose, 
now,  that  wc  take  two  prisms  of  glass,  A5C  and  ACD,  (Fig. 
31),  and  join  them  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  fignre.     If  a 


Pio.  SI.— Beltictfon  Ihrongh  n  componnd  priim, 

ray,  RS,  pass  throngh  the  two,  their  actions  on  it  will  tend 
to  connteract  each  other,  owing  to  the  opposite  directions  in 
which  their  angles  are  tm-ned,  and  the  lay  will  be  refracted 
only  by  the  difference  of  the  refi-active  powers,  and  dispci'sed 
by  the  diffeience  of  the  dispersive  powers.  If  the  dispersive 
powers  are  equal,  there  will  be  no  dispersion  at  all,  the  ray 
passing  through  without  any  separation  of  its  coloi-s.  If  the 
two  prisms  are  made  of  the  same  kind  of  glass, .their  dispei-sive 
powers  can  he  made  equal  only  by  making  them  of  the  same 
angle,  and  then  their  refi-aetive  powers  will  be  equal  also,  and 
the  ray  will  pass  through  without  any  refraction.    As  our  ob- 
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ject  is  to  have  refractioii  witliont  disperaion,  a  combination  of 
prisms  of  the  same  kind  of  glass  cannot  effect  it. 

Tlie  problem  which  is  now  pi*e8ented  to  ns  is,  Can  we  make 
two  prisms  of  different  kinds  of  glass  such  that  their  disper- 
sive, powers  shall  be  eqnal,  but  their  refractive  powers  nn^ 
equal!  The  i*esearches  of  Ealer  and  DoUond  answered  this 
question  in.  the  aSirmative  by  showing  that  the  disperave 
power  of  dense  flint-glass  is  double  that  of  crown-glass,  while 
its  refractive  power  is  nearly  the  same.  Consequently,  if  we 
make  the  prism  ABG  of  crown  glass,  and  the  prism  ACD  of 
flint,  the  angle  of  the  flint  at  0  being>half  that  of  the  crown 
at  A^  the  two  opposite  dispereions  will  neutralize  each  other, 
and  the  rays  will  pass  through  without  being  broken  np  into 
the  separate  colors.  But  the  crown  i>rism,  with  double  the  an- 
gle, will  have  a  more  powerful  refractive  power  tlian  tlie  flint; 
so  tliat,  by  combiniiig  the  two,  we  shall  have  refraction  without 
dispersion^  which  solves  the  problem. 

The  manner  iii  which  this  principle  is  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  object-glass  is  this :  a  convex  lens  of  crown  is 
combined  with  a  concave  lens  of  flint  of  about  half  the  cur- 
vature. No  exact  rule  respecting  the  ratio  of  the  two  curva- 
tures can  be  given,  because  the  refractive  powers  of  diffei'ent 
specimens  of  glass  differ  greatly,  and  the  proper  ratio  must, 
therefore,  be  found  by  trial  in  each  case.  Having  found  it, 
the  two  lenses  will  then  have  equal  aberrations,  but  in  oppo- 
site directions,  while  the  crown  refracting  more  powerfully 
than  the  flint,  the  rays  will  be  bmnght  to  a  focus  at  a  di8« 
tance  a  little  more  than  double  the  focal  distance  of  the  foi'mer. 
A  combination  of  this  sort  is  called  an  achromatic  objective. 
Some  oi  the  earlier  achromatic  objectives  were  made  of  three 
lenses,  a  double  concave  lens  of  flint  glass  being  fitted  be- 
tween  two  double  convex  ones  of  crown.  At  present,  how- 
ever, but  two  lenses  are  nsed,  the  forms  of . 
which,  as  used  in  the  smaller  European  tele- 
scopes, and  in  all  the  telescopes  of  Mr.  Al van 
Clai-k,  are  shown  in  Fig.  32.     The  crown-    ^  ^^^ ,,      , 

'  1  J     "I         ^^'  32.— Section  of  an 

glass  is  here  a  double  convex  lens,  and  the    achromatic  oiijectiTei 
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curvatures  of  the  two  faees  are  equal.  The  curvature  of  the 
inside  face  of  the  fliut  is  the  same  as  that  of  the.  crown,  so 
that  tlve  two  faces  fit  accurately  together,  while  tlie  outer  face 
is  nearly  flat.  If  the  dispei*sive  power  of  the  flint  were  just 
double  that  of  the  crown,  this  face  would  have  to  be  flat 
to  pix>duce  achroihatisui ;  but  this  is  not  generally  the  case. 
The  fact  is  that,  as  no  two  specimens  of  glass  made  at  dif- 
ferent meltings  have  exactly  the  same  refmctive  and  disper- 
sive powers,  the  optician,  in  making  a  telescope,  must  find  the 
nitios  of  dispersion  of  his  two  glasses,  and  tlren  give  the  outer 
face  of  his  flint  such  a  degi-ee  of  curvature  as  to  neutralize 
the  dispei*sion  of  his  crown  glass.  Usually,  tWs  face  will  have 
to  be  slightly  concave. 

When  the  inner  faces  of  the  glasses  are  thuff  made  to  fit,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  join  the  glasses  together  wdth  a  transpar- 
ent balsam,  in  order  to  diminish  the  loss  of  light  in  passing 
through  the  glass.  Whenever  light  falls  upon  transparent 
glass,  between  three  and  four  per  cent,  of  it  is  i*eflected  back, 
and  when,  after  passing  through,  it  leaves  sigain,  about  tlie 
same  amount  is  reflected  l)ack  into  the  glass.  Consequently, 
about  seven  |)er  cent,  of  the  light  is  lost  in  passilig  through 
each  lens.  But  when  the  two  lenses  are  joined  with  l)alsam 
or  castor-oil,  tlie  reflection  from  the  second  surface  of  the  flint 
and  the  fii^st  surface  of  the  crown  is  greatly  diminished,  and  a 
loss  of  perhaps  six  per  cent,  of  the  light  is  avoided.* 

As  larger  and  more  perfect  achromatic  telescopes  were 
made,  a  new  source  of  aberration  was  discovered,  no  practical 
method  of  correcting  which  is  yet  known.  It  arises  from  the 
fact  that  flint  glass,  as  compared  with  crown,disper5es  the  blue 
end  of  the  spectrum  more  than  the  red  end.     If  we  make 


*  When  there  is  no  balsnm,  another  inconvenience  sometimes  arises  from  a 
double  reflection  of  light  from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  ghiss.  Of  the  light  re- 
flected back  from  the  flrat  surfatie  of  the  crown,  four  per  cent,  is  again  reflecte<l 
from  the  second  surfaice  of  the  flint,  and  sent  down  to  the  focus  of  the  telescope 
with  the  direct  rays.  If  there  be  the  slightest  misplacement  of  one  of  the  lenses, 
the  reflected  rays  will  come  to  a  different  focus  from  the  direct  ones,  and  everj 
bright  star  will  seem  to  have  a  small  companion  star  along-side  of  xti 
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lenses  of  flint  and  crown  having  equal  dispersive  power,  we 
shall  find'  that  the  red  end  is  longest  in  the  crown-glass  spec- 
trum, and  the  blue  end  in  the  flintglass  spectrum.  The  con- 
seqnenee  is  that  when  we  join  a  pair  of  prisms  in  revereed 
positions,  as  shown  in  Fig.  31,  the  two  dispei*sions  cannot  be 
made  to  destroy  each  otlier  entirel3%  Instead  of  the  refracted 
light  being  all  joined  in  one  white  ray,  the  spectrum  will  be 
folded  over,  as  it  were,  the  red  and  indigo  ends  being  joined 
together,  the  faint  violet  light  extending  out  by  itself,  while 
the  yellow  and  gi*een  are  joined  at  the  opposite  end.  This 
end  will,  thei*efore,  be  of  a  yellowish  green,  while  the  other 
end  is  pnrple. 

The  spectrum  thus  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  flint 
and  crown  prism  is  termed  the  secondary  spectrum.  It  is  very 
much  shorter  tlian  tlie  ordinary  spectra  formed  by  either  the 
crown  or  the  flint  glass^and  a  large  portion  of  the  liglit  is  con- 
densed near  the  yellowish-gi'een  end.  The  effect  of  it  is  that 
the  i-efi-acting  telescope  is  not  perfectly  achromatic,  tliough 
veiy  nearly  so.  In  a  small  telescope  the  defect  is  hardly  no- 
ticeable, the  only  drawback  being  that  a.  bright  star  or  other 
object  is  seen  surrounded  by  a  blue  or  violet  areole,  formed  by 
the  indigo  rays  thrown  out  by  the  flint-glass.  If  the  eye-piece 
is  pushed  in,  so  tliat  the  star  is  seen,  not  as  a  point,  but  as  a 
small  disk,  the  centre  of  this  disk  will  be  green  or  yellow 
while  the  border  will  be  reddish  purple.  But,  in  the  immense 
refractora  of  two-feet  apertnre  or  upwards,  of  which  a  number 
have  been  produced  of  late  yeare,  the  secondary  aberration 
constitutes  the  most  serious  optical  defect;  and  it  is  a  defect 
which,  arising  from  the  properties  of  glass  itself,  no  art  can 
diminish.  The  difliculty  may  be  lessened  in  the  same  way 
that  the  chromatic  aberration  was  lessened  in  the  older  tele- 
scopes,  namely,  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  instrument. 
In  doing  this,  however,  with  glasses  of  such  large  size,' engi- 
neering difiicnlties  are  encountered  which  soon  become  insur- 
mountable. We  must,  therefore,  consider  that,  in  the  gi'eat 
refractoi-s  of  recent  times,  the  limit  of  optical  power  for  such 
instruments  has  been  very  nearly  attained. 
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The  eye-piece  of  a  telescope,  as  well  as  its  objective,  con- 
sists of  two  glasses.  A  single  lens  will,  indeed,  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  seeing  an  object  in  the  centre  of  the  field 
of  view,  but  the  field  itself  will  be  narrow  and  indistinct  at 

tlie  edges.  An  additional  lens,  term- 
ed the  field -lens,  is  tlierefore  placed 
very  near  the  image,  for  the  pui'pose 


0 


^  I  of  refracting  the  outer  rays  into  the 
proper  dii-ection  to  foim  a  distinct 
image  with  the   aid  of  the  eye -lens. 

^'"- "'TrItrX!"'"'""'  I"  F'g-  33  ««ol>  an  eye-piece  is  rei>- 

resented,  in    which    the   field- lens  is 

between  the  image  and  the  eye.  This  is  called  a  positive 
eye-piece.  In  the  negative  eye -piece  the  rays  pass  through 
the  field-lens  just  before  coming  to  a  focus,  so  that  the  image 
is  formed  just  within  that  lens.  The  positive  eye -piece  is 
used  when  it  is  required  to  use  a  micrometer  in  the  focal 
plane ;  but  for  mere  looking  the  negative  ocular  is  best.  All 
telescopes  are  supplied  with  a  number  of  eye -pieces,  by 
changing  which  the  magnifying  power  may  be  altered  to  suit 
the  observer. 

The  astronomical  telescope  used  with  these  eye-pieces  al- 
ways shows  objects  upside  down  and  right  side  left.  This 
causes  no  inconvenience  in  celestial  observations.  But  for 
viewing  terrestrial  objects  the  eye-piece  must  have  two  pairs 
of  lenses,  the  fii*st  of  which  forms  a  new  image  of  the  object 
restored  to  its  proper  position,  which  image  is  viewed  by  the 
eye -piece  formed  of  the  second  pair.  This  combination  is 
called  an  erecting  or  terrestrial  eye-piece. 

§  3.  The  Mounting  of  the  Telescope. 

If  the  earth  did  not  revolve,  so  that  each  heavenly  body 
would  be  seen  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day  in  nearly 
the  same  direction,  the  problem  of  using  great  telescopes 
would  be  much  simplified.  The  objective  and  the  eye-piece 
could  be  fixed  so  as  to  point'  at  the  object,  and  the.  observer 
could  scrutinize  it  at  his  leisure.    But  actually,  when  we  use 
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a  telescope,  tha  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  is  apparently 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  magnifying  power  of  the  in- 
strument ;  and  if  the  latter  is  fixed,  and  a  high  power  is  need, 
the  object  passes  by  with  such  rapidity  that  it  is  impossible  to 
scrutinize'  it.  Merely  to  point  a  telescope  at  an  object  i>eeds 
many  special  contri^'ances,  because,  unless  tlie  pointing  is  ac- 
curate, the  object  cannot  be  found  at  all.  With  a  telescope, 
and  nothing  more,  an  observer  might  spend  half  an  hour  in 
vain  efforts  to  point  it  at  Sirius  so  accurately  that  the  image 
of  the  star  should  be  brought  into  the  field  of  view;  and  then, 
befoi*e  he  got  one  good  look,  it  might  flit  away  and  be  lost 
again.  If  this  is  the  case  with  a  bright  star,  how  much  harder 
must  it  be  to  point  at  the  planet  Neptune,  an  object  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  which  is  not  in  the  same  dii'ection  two  min- 
utes in  succession!  It  will  readily  be  understood  tliat,to  make 
any  astronomical  use  of  a  large  telescope,  two  things  are  abso- 
lutely necessary :  tiret,  the  means  of  pointing  the  telescope  at 
any  object,  visible  or  invisible ;  and,  second,  the  means  of  mov- 
ing the  telescope  so  that 
it  shall  foUoAv  the  object 
in  its  dinmal  motion, 
and  thus  keep  its  image 
in  the  field  of  view.  The 
following  are  tlie  me- 
chanical contrivances  by 
which  these  objects  are 
effected : 

The  object-glass  is 
placed  in  one  end  of  a 
tube,  OUj  the  length  of 
the  tube  being  nearly 
equal  to  the  focal  length 
of  the  objective.  The 
eye-piece  is  fitted  into  a 
projection  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube,  E.    The 

v^'      i.      £  1.1,  I        •     X      ^*®-  34.— Mode  of  monnting  a  telescope  bo  «8  to  fol- 

Object  OI  tne   tube   is  to  low  a  etar  in  Us  dlurual  motlou. 
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keep  the  glasses  in  their  proper  relative  po6itU)ns,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  eje  of  the  observer  from  stmy  light. 

The  tube  has  an  axis,  J.^,  firmly  fastened  to  it  at  J.  near  its 
middle,  which  axis  passes  thi'ongh  a  cylindrical  case,  (7,  intc 
which  it  neatly  fits,  and  in  which  it  can  tnni.  By  turning  tlie 
telescope  on  this  axis,  the  end  E  can  be  brought  towards  the 
reader,  and  0  from  him,  or  vice,  versa.  This  axis  is  called  the 
declination  axis.  The  case,  C,  is  firmly  fastened  to  a  second 
axis,  DBy  supported  at  D  and  B  called  the  polar  axis,  Tliis 
axis  points  to  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  and,  by  turning  it,  the 
whole  telescope,  with  the  part,  ^IC,  of  the  case,  may  be  brought 
towards  the  observer,  while  the  end  J?  will  i-ecede  from  him, 
or  vice  versa.  In  orfer  that  the  weight  of  the  telescope  may 
not  make  it  turn  on  the  polar  axis,  it  is  balanced  by  a  weight 
at  B^  on  the  other  end  of  the  declination  axis.  This  weight 
is  commonly  divided,  a  part  being  carried  by  the  axis,  and  a 
part  by  the  case,  C,  The  polar  axis  is  carried  by  a  frame,  F^ 
well  fastened  on  top  of  a  pier  of  masonry. 

Such  is  the  general  nature  of  the  mechanism  by  which  an 
astronomical  telescope  is  mounted.  The  essential  point  is 
that  there  shall  be  two  axes — one  fixed,  and  pointing  at  the 
pole,  and  one  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  turning  with  it.  In 
the  arrangement  of  these  axes  there  are  great  differences  in 
the  telescopes  of  different  makers ;  but  Fig.  34  shows  what 
is  essential  in  the  plan  of  mounting  now  very  generally 
adopted. 

In  the  figure  the  telescope  is  represented  as  east  of  the  spec- 
tator, and  as  pointed  at  the  pole,  and  therefore  parallel  to  the 
polar  axis.  Suppose  now  that  the  telescope  be  turned  on  the 
declination  axis,  AB^  through  an  arc  of  90°,  the  eye-piece,  E^ 
being  brought  towards  the  spectator ;  the  object  end  will  then 
point  towards  the  east  horizon,  and  therefore  towards  the  celes- 
tial equator,  the  eye  end  pointuig  directly  towards  the  spec- 
tator. Then  let  the  whole  instrument  be  turned  on  tlie  polar 
axis,  the  eye-piece  being  brought  downwards.  The  telescope 
will  then  move  along  the  celestial  equator,  or  the  path  of  a 
star,  90°  fi*om  the  pole.     And  at  whatever  distance  fi*om  the 
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pole  we  -set  it^by  tiiniing  it  on  the  declination  axis,  if  we 
turn  it  on  the  polar  axis  it  will  describe  a  circle  having  the 
pole  at  its  centra ;  tliat  is,  the  same  circle  which  a  star  follows 
by  its  diurnal  motion.  So,  to  observe  a  star  with  the  telescope, 
we  have  first  to  turn  it  on  the  declination  axis  to  the  polar  dis- 
tance of  the  star,  and  then  on  the  polar  axis  till  it  points  at 
the  star.  Tliis  pointing  is  effected  by  circles  divided  into  de- 
grees and  minutes,  not  shown  in  tjie  figure,  by  which  the  dis- 
tance which  the  telescope  points  from  the  pole  and  from  the 
meridian  may  be  found  at  any  time. 

In  order  that  the  star,  when  once  found,  may  be  kept  in  the 
field  of  view,  the  telescope  is  furnished  with  a  system  of  clock- 
work, by  which  the  polar  axis  is  slowly  turned  at  the  rate  of 
one  revolution  a  day.  By  starting  this  clock-work,  the  tele- 
scope is  made  to  follow  the  star  in  its  diurnal  motion ;  or,  to 
speak  with  greater  astronomical  precision,  as  the  earth  turns 
on  its  axis  from  west  to  east,  tlie  telescoj)e  tunis  from  east  to 
west  with  the  same  angular  velocity,  so  that  the  direction  in 
which  it  points  in  the  heavens  remains  unaltered. 

In  oi*der  to  facilitate  the  finding  or  recognition  of  an  object, 
the  telescope  is  furnished  with  a  "finder,"  T,  consisting  of  a 
small  telescope  of  low  power  pointing  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  larger  one.  An  object  can  be  seen  in  the  small  tel- 
escope without  the  pointing  being  so  accurate  as  is  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  large  one ;  and,  when  once  seen,  the  tele* 
BCO|X)  is  moved  until  the  object  is  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
of  view,  when  it  is  also  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  lai-ge  one. 

§  4.  The  Rejlecting  Telescope. 

Two  radically  different  kinds  of  telescopes  are  made :  the 
one  just  described,  known  as  the  refracting  telescope,  because 
depehdcTit  on  the  refraction  of  light  through  glass  lenses ;  and 
the  other,  the  reflecting  telescope,  so  called  because  it  a(5ts  by 
reflecting  the  light  from  a  concave  mirror.  The  name  of  the 
first  inventor  of  this  instrument  is  disputed;  but  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  among  the  first  to  introduce  it.  It  was  designed 
by  hirri  to  avoid  the  diflSculty  growing  out  of  the  chromatic 
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aberration  of  the  refracting  telescopes  of  his  time,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  were  not  achromatic.  If  parallel  rajs  of 
light  from  a  distant  object  fall  upon  a  concave  mirror,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  35,  they  will  all  be  reflected  back  to  a  focus,  F,  half- 
way between  the  centre  of  curvature,  (?,  and  the  surface  of 
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Vm.  36.— Specalura  bringing  rays  to  a  single  focus  by  reflection. 

the  mirror.  In  order  that  the  rays  may  be  all  reflected  to 
absolutely  the  same  focus,  the  section  of  the  mirror  must  be 
a  parabola,  and  the  point  where  the  rays  meet  will  be  the 
focus  of  the  parabola.  If  the  rays  emanate  from  the  '^^arious 
points  of  an  object,  an  image  of  this  object  will  be  fonned 
in  and  near  the  focus,  as  in  the  case  of  a  lens.  This  image 
is  to  be  viewed  with  a  magnifying  eye-piece  like  that  of  a 
refracting  telescope.     Such  a  mirror  is  called  a  speculum. 

Here,  however,  a  difliiculty  arises.  The  image  is  formed  on 
the  same  side  of  the  mirror  on  which  the  object  lies;  and  in  or- 
der that  it  may  be  seen  directly,  the  eye  of  the  observer  and 
the  eye-piece  must  be  between  F  and  Gy  directly  in  the  rays 
of  light  emanating  from  the  object.  By  placing  the  eye  here, 
not  only  would  a  great  deal  of  the  light  be  cut  off  by  the  body 
of  the  observer,  but  the  definition  of  the  image  would  be  great- 
ly injured  by  the  interposition  of  so  large  an  object.  Three 
plans  Iiave  been  devised  for  evading  this  difficulty,  which  are 
due,  respectively,  to  Gregory,  Newton,  and  Herschel. 

The  Herschelian  Telescope. — In  this  form  of  telescope  the 
miiTor  is  slightly  tipped,  so  that  the  image,  instead  of  being 
formed  in  the  centre  of  the  tube,  is  formed  near  one  side  of 
it,  as  in  Fig.  36.  The  observer  can  then  view  it  without  put- 
ting his  head  inside  the  tube,  and,  therefore,  without  cutting 
off  any  material  portion  of  the  light.  In  observation,  he  must 
stand  at  the  upper,  or  outer,  end  of  the  tube,  and  look  into  it, 
his  back  being  turned  towai-ds  thie  object.     From  his  looking 
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directly  into  the  mirror,  it  was  also  called  the  "  front-view '' 
telescope.     The  gi*eat  disadvantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that 


Fig.  86k— Herechelinn  telescope. 

the  rays  cannot  be  brought  to  an  exact  focns  when  they  are 
thrown  so  far  to  one  side  of  the  axis,  and  the  injury  to  the 
definition"  is  so  great  that  the  front-view  plan  has  long  been 
entirely  abandoned. 

The  Newtonian  ^effescope.— The  plan  proposed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  to  place  a  small  plane  mirror  just  inside  the  fo- 
cns, inclined  to  the  telescope  at  an  anglq  of  45°,  so  as  to  throw 
the  rays  to  the  side  of  the  tube,  where  they  come  to  a  focus, 
^nd  form  the  in)age.  An  opening  is  made  in  the  side  of  the 
tube,  just  below  where  the  image  is  formed  in  which  the  eye- 
piece is  inserted.  This  mirror  cnts  off  some  of  the  light,  but 
not  enough  to  be  a  serious  defect.  An  improvement  which 
lessens  this  defect  has  been  made  by  Professor  Henry  Drapei*. 


Fi«.  87.— Horizontal  section  of  a  Newtonian  telescope.  Tliis  section  shows  how  the  Inmi 
noDS  rays  reflected  from  the  parabolic  mirror  M  meet  a  small  rectangular  prism  m  n, 
which  replaces  the  inclined  plane  mirror  used  in  the  old  form  of  Newtonian  telescope. 
After  undergoing  a  total  reflection  from  m  9»,  the  rays  form  at  a  6  a  very  small  image 
of  the  heavenly  body. 

The  inclined  mirror  is  replaced  by  a  small  rectangular  prism, 
by  reflection  from  which  the  image  is  formed  very  near  the 
prism.     A  pair  ot  lenses  are  then  inserted  in  the  course  of 
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the  rays,  by  which  a  second  image  is  formed  at  the  opening 
in  the  side  of  the  tube,  and  this  second  image  is  viewed  by 
an  ordinary  eye -piece.  The  four  lenses  togetlier  form  an 
erecting  eye-piece. 

The  Oregoinan  Telescope, — This  is  a  form  proposed  by  James 
Gregory,  who  probably  preceded  Newton  as  an  inventor  of  the 
reflecting  telescope.  Behind  the  focus,  F^  a  small  concave 
mirror,  i?,  is  placed,  by  which  the  light  is  reflected  back  again 


Fig.  38.— Section  of  the  Gregorian  telescope 

down  the  tube.  The  larger  mirror,  M^  has  an  opening  through 
its  centre,  and  the  small  mirror,  /?,  is  so  adjusted  as  to  form  a 
second  image  of  tlie  object  in  this  opening.  Tliis  image  is 
then  viewed  by  an  eye-piece  which  is  screwed  into  the  opening. 

The  (hssegrainian  Telescope — In  principle  the  same  with  the 
Gregorian,  differs  from  it  only  in  that  the  small  mirror,  jR,  is 
convex,  and  is  placed  inside  the  focus,  F^  so  that  the  rays  are 
reflected  from  it  before  reaching  the  focus,  and  no  image  is 
formed  until  they  reach  the  opening  in  the  large  mirror. 
This  form  has  an  advantacre  over  the  Grefforian  in  that  the 
telescope  may  be  made  shorter,  and  the  small  mirror  can  be 
more  easily  shaped  to  the  required  figure.  It  has  therefore 
entirely  superseded  the  original  Gregorian  form. 

Optically,  these  forms  of  telescope  are  inferior  to  the  New- 
tonian. But  tlie  latter  is  subject  to  the  inconvenience  that  the 
observer  must  be  stationed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  telescope, 
where  he  looks  into  an  eye-piece  screwed  into  the  side  of  the 
ti)be.  If  the  telescope  is  a  small  one,  this  inconvenience  is 
not  felt;  but  with  lai'ge  telescopes,  twenty  feet  long  or  up- 
wards, the  case  is  entirely  different.  Means  must  then  be  pro- 
vided by  which  the  observer  may  be  harried  in  the  air  at  a 
height  equal  to  the  length  of  the  instrnment,  and  this  requires 
considerable  mechanism^  the  management. of  which  is  often 
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very  troublesome.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  GflLssegrainian  tele- 
scope is  pointed  dk'ectly  at  the  object  to  be  viewed,  like  a  re- 
fractor, and  the  observer  stands  at  the  lower  end,  and  looks  in 
at  the  opening  through  the  large  mirror.  This  is,  therefore, 
the  most  convenient  form  of  all  in  manasjement.  One  draw* 
back  is,  that  there  ai-e  two  uiirroi*s  to  be  looked  after,  and,  un* 
less  the  figure  of  both  is  perfect,  the  image  will  be  distorted. 
Another' is  the  great  size  of  the  image,  which  forces  the  ©1> 
server  to  use  either  a  high  magnifying  power,  or  an  eye-piece 
of  corresponding  size.*  But  these  defects  are  of  little  impor- 
tance compared  with  the  gi-eat  advantage  of  convenient  use. 

§  5.  The  Principal  Oreat  Reflecting  Tflescopes  of  Modern  Times. 

The  reflecting  telesco{X5S  made  by  Newtoil  and  his  contem- 
poraries,, were  very  small  ii^eed,  none  being  more  than  a  few 
inches'in  diameter.  Though  vastlv  moi-e  mana«jeable  than  the 
immensely  long  refractoi-s  ofxHuyghens,  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  exceeded  them  in  effectiveness.  We  might,  therefore, 
have  expected  the  achromatic  telescope  to  supereede  the  re- 
flector entirely,  if  it  could  be  made  of  large  size.  But  in  the 
time  of  DoUond  it  was  impossible  to  produce  disks  of  flint-glass 
of  suflicient  uniformity  for  a  telescope  more  than  a  very  few 
niches  in  diameter.  An  achromatic  of  four  inches. aperture 
was  then  considered  of  extraordinary  size,  and  good  ones  of 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  were  rare.  Consequently,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  seeing  the  most  faint  and  difficult  objects,  the 
earlier  achromatics  were  little,  if  any,  better  than  the  long 
telescopes  of  Huyghens  and  Cassini.  As  there  were  no  such 
obstacles  to  ilie  polishing  of  large  mirroi-s,  it  ^vas  clear  that  it 
was  to  the  reflecting  telescope  that  recoui*se  must  be  had  for 
any  great  increase  in  optical  power.  Before  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  reflectors  were  little  larger  than  the  re- 
fractors, and  had  not  exceeded  them  in  their  optical  perform 
ance.  But  a  genius  now  arose  who  was  to  make  a  wonderful 
Improvement  in  their  construction. 


^P^tf>».M>M^ 


•  The  Melbourne  telescope  has  nn  eve-lens  six  inches  in  diameter. 

G  lo' 
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William  Herechel,  in  1766,  was  a  church-oi'ganist  and  teacb 
er  of  music  of  very  high  repute  in  Bath,  who  spent  what  little 
leisure  he  had  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  astionomy,  and 
optics.  By  accident  a  Gregorian  reflector  two  feet  long  feli 
into  his  hands,  and,  turning  it  to  the  heavens, he  was  so  enrapt* 
ured  with  the  views  presented  to  him  that  he  sent  to  London 
to  see  if  he  could  not  purch/ise  one  of  greater  power.  The 
pi'ice  named  being  far  abj^e  his  means,  he  resolved  to  make 
one  for  himself.  Aftei'  Tj|iany  experiments  with  metallic  al- 
loys, to  learn  which  would  leflect  most  light,  and  manj^  eflForts 
to  find  tlie  best  way  of  polishing  his  mirror,  and  giving  it  a 
parabolic  form,  he  produced  a  live-foot  Newtonian  reflector, 
which  re\"ealed  to  him  a  number  of  interesting  celestial  phe- 
nomena, though,  of  couree, nothing  that  was  iK)t  alreadj^  known. 
Determined  to  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the  largest  telescope 
that  could  be  made,  he  attempted  vast  numbers  of  mirroi*s  of 
constantly  increasing  size.  The  large  majority  of  the  individ- 
ual attempts  were  failures ;  but  among  the  results  of  the  suc- 
cessful attempts  were  telescopes  of  constantly  increasing  size, 
until  he  attained  the  hitherto  unthought-of  aperture  of  two  feet, 
with  a  length  of  twenty  feet.  With  one  of  these  he  discov- 
ered the  planet  Uranus.  The  fame  of  the  musician-astrono- 
mer reaching  the  eare  of  King  George  III.,  that  monarch  gave 
him  a  pension  of  £200  per  annum,  to  enable  him  to  devote 
his  life  to  a  career  of  astronomical  discovery.  He  now  made 
the  gi'eatest  stride  of  all  by  completing  a  reflector  four  feet 
in  diameter  and  forty  feet  long,  with  which  he  discovered  two 
new  satellites  of  Saturn. 

Herechel  now  found  that  he  had  attained  the  limit  of  man- 
ageable size.  The  observer  had  to  be  suspended  perhaps  tliir 
ty  or  forty  feet  in  the  air,  in  a  room  large  enough  to  hold,  not 
only  himself,  but  all  the  means  necessary  for  recording  his 
observations ;  and  this  room  had  to  follow  the  telescope  as  it 
moved,  to  keep  a  star  in  the  field.  To  this  was  added  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  mirror  in  proper  figure,  the  mere 
change  of  temperature  in  the  night  operating  injuriousl}'  in 
this  respect.     We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  learn 
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tiiat  Ilerscliel  mado  very  Hltle  use  of  this  instrument,  and  jjre- 
feiTcd  the  twenty-foot  even  in  scrutinizing  tlie  most  difficult 
objects.* 

^-^erBcliel'B  grent  instrument  is  still  preserved,  bnt  U  not  mounted  for  use;* 
iuilecJ,  il  is  probable  that  the  mirror  lost  nil  its  lustre  long  venrs  ago.  Id  1839, 
Sir  John  Hoischel  ilismoonied  it,  Inid  it  in  n  lioiizontnl  position,  and  closed  it  op 
■fier  a  fumilj  celebration  inside  the  tube,  nt  wliicli  the  following  song  nas  sung : 

THE  OLD  TELESCOPE. 


While  the  old  yeitr  goes  out.  nod  the  ne» 

CAOTM.— Merrily,  merrll;  let  Ds  all  nini 

Aud  makfl  the  old  telescope  i 
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The  only  immediate  successor  of  Sir  William  Hei-schel  in 
the  construction  of  great  telescopes  was  his  son.  Sir  John  Her- 
schel.  But  the  latter  made  none  to  equal  the  largest  of  his 
father's  in  size,  and  it  is  donbtf  ul  whether  they  exceeded  them 
in  optical  power. 

The  fii*st  decided  advance  on  the  great  telescope  was  the 
celebrated  reflector  of  the  Earl  of  Kosse,*  at  Parsonstown,  Ire- 


Fnll  fifty  years  did  he  langh  at  the  storm, 

Aud  the  blast  could  not  shake  his  mi^lestic  form ; 

Now  prone  he  lies,  where  he  once  stood  high, 

Aud  searched  the  deep  heaven  with  his  broad,  bright  eye. 

CAortM.— Merrily,  merrily,  etc.,  etc 

There  are  wonders  no  living  sight  has  seen, 
Which  within  this  hollow  have  pictured  been ; 
Which  mortal  record  can  never  recall, 
And  are  known  to  Him  only  who  made  them  all. 

CAortM.— Merrily,  merrily,  etc.,  etc. 

Here  watched  our  fiather  the  wintry  night, 
Aud  his  g»ze  has  been  fed  with  preadamite  light 
His  labors  were  lightened  by  sisterly  love. 
And,  united,  they  strained  their  vision  above. 

CAortM.— Merrily,  merril}',  etc.,  etc. 

He  has  stretched  him  qnietly  down,  at  length, 
To  bask  in  the  starlight  his  giant  strength; 
And  Time  shall  here  a  tough  morsel  find 
For  bis  steel-devonring  teeth  to  grind. 

CAoru*. —MeiTily,  merrily,  etc,  etc 

He  will  grind  it  at  last,  as  grind  it  he  mnst. 
And  its  brass  and  its  iron  shall  be  clay  and  msti 
But  scathless  ages  shall  roll  away, 
Aud  nurture  its  Arame,  and  its  form's  decay. 

CAorua.— -Merrily,  merrily,  etc.,  etc. 

A  new  year  dawns,  and  the  old  year's  past ; 
Qod  send  it,  a  happy  one  like  the  last 
(A  little  more  sun  and  a  little  less  rain 
To  save  us  from  cough  and  rheumatic  pain). 

CAortM.— Merrily,  merrily,  etc,  etc. 

God  grant  that  its  end  this  group  may  find 
In  love  and  in  harmony  fondly  joined ! 
Aud  that  some  of  us,  fifty  years  hence,  once  more 
May  make  the  old  Telescope's  echoes  roar. 

CAortt«.— Merrily,  merrily,  etc.,  etc 

♦  William  Parsons,  third  Earl  of  Rosse,  the  original  constructor  of  this  tele- 
scope, died  in  1867.  The  work  of  the  instrament  is  continued  by  his  sod,  the  pres* 
6Dt  earL 
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land.  The  speculum  of  this  telescope  is  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  about  fifty-four  feet  focal  length,  and  was  cast  in  1842. 
One  of  the  great  improvements  made  by  the  Earl  of  Bosse 
was  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery  for  grinding  and 
polishing  the  great  miiTor,  an  instrumentality  of  which  Her- 
schel  could  not  avail  himself.  The  mounting  of  this  telescope 
is  decidedly  different  from  tliat  adopted  by  Herschel.  The 
telescope  is  placed  between  two  walls  of  masonry,  which  only 
allow  it  to  move  about  10°  on  each  side  of  the  meridian,  and 
it  turns  on  a  pivot  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube.  It  is  moved 
north  and  south  in  the  meridian  by  an  ingenious  combiuation 
of  chains,  and  may  thus  be  set  at  the  polar  distance  of  any 
star  which  it  is  required  to  observe. .  It  is  then  moved  slowly 
towards  the  west,  so  as  to  follow  the  star,  by  a  loug  screw 
driven  by  an  imuiense  piece  of  clock-work.  It  is  commonly 
used  as  a  Newtonian,  the  observer  looking  into  the  side  of  tlie 
tube  near  the  upper  end.  To  enable  liini  to  reach  the  n)oir.ii 
of  the  tube,  various  systems  of  movable  platforms  and  staging 
are  employed.  One  of  the  platforms  is  suspended  south  of 
the  piere ;  it  extends  east  and  west  by  the  distance  between 
the  walls,  and  may  be  raised  by  machinery  so  as  to  be  directly 
under  the  mouth  of  the  telescope  so  long  as  the  altitude  of  the 
latter  is  less  than  45°.  When  the  altitude  is  greater  than  this, 
the  observer  ascends  a  stairway  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  walls, 
where  he  mounts  one  of  several  sliding  stages,  by  which  he 
can  be  can*ied  to  the  mouth  of  the  telescope,  in  any  position 
of  the  latter.  This  instrument  has  been  employed  principal- 
ly in  making  drawings  of  lunar  scenery  and  of  the  planets 
and  nebulae.  Its  great  light-gathering  power  peculiarly  fits  it 
for  the  latter  object. 

Other  Reflecting  Telescopes. — Although  no  other  reflector  ap- 
preaching  the  great  one  of  the  Earl  of  Hosse  in  size  has  ever 
been  made,  some  others  are  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of 
their  perfection  of  figure  and  the  importance  of  the  discov- 
eries made  with  them.  Among  these  the  first  place  is  due  to 
the  great  reflectoi-s  of  Mr.  William  Lassell,  of  England.  This 
gentleman  mads  a  reflector  of  tivo  feet  aperture  about  the 
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same  time  that  Kosse  constructed  his  iinmenBe  six-foot.  The 
perfection  of  figure  of  the  inirroi"  was  evinced  by  the  discov- 
ery  of  two  satellites  of  Ummis,  which  had  been  previously  un- 
known and  unseen,  unless,  as  is  possible,  Hei'sehel  and  Struve 
canglit  glimpses  of  them  on  a  few  occasions.  He  afterwards 
made  one  of  four  feet  aperture,  whiuli,  in  186S,  he  took  to  the 
island  of  Malta,  where  lie  made  a  series;bf  obsei'vatious  od 
satellites  and  nebulae.  •* 


FiQ.  41.— Mr.  LmeeU'd  gteal  funt-foa;  reflecUii,  at  moiiQLed  at  Halts. 

In  1870,  a  reflecting  telescope  four  feet  in  diameter,  on  the 
Cassegrainian  plan,  was  made  by  Thomas  Grnbb  &  Son,  of 
Unblin,  for  the  Observafoiy  of  Melbonme,  Australia,  This 
instrument  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  perfection  of  figui-e, 
but  as  being  probably  the  most  easily  managed  large  i-eflectoi 
ever  made. 


a.  u.— Tbe  new  Fuels  reflectur. 
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The  only  American  who  ever  successfully  undertook  the 
construction  of  large  reflecting  telescopes  was  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Drajxjr,  of  New  York,  who  had  one  of  twenty- 
eight  inches  aperture,  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  This  in- 
Btrnnient  was  mounted  about  1872  in  the  owner's  private  ob 
servatory  at  Hastings,  on  the  Hudson.  The  mirror  is  not  of 
speculum  metal,  but  of  silvered  glass,  and  is  almost  perfect  in 
figure.  This  telescope  has  been  principally  employed  in  mak- 
ing photographs  of  celestial  objects,  and  can  be  used  either  as 
a  Newtonian  or  a  Cassegrainian. 

In  1876  a  silvered  glass  reflecting  telescope,  four  feet  in  di- 
ameter, made  by  Mr.  A.  Martin,  was  mounted  at  the  Paris 
observatory.  The  machinery  for  supporting  and  moving  this 
telescope  being  in  some  respects  peculiar,  we  present  a  view 
of  it  in  Fig.  42,  on  the  preceding  page.  It  has  never  been 
successful  in  forming  good  iuiages  of  the  stars;  but  it  is  uot 
known  whether  the  defects  are  in  the  figure  of  the  mirror,  or 
arise  from  defective  mctliods  of  supporting  it. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Common,  of  Ealing,  England,  is  the  possessor  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  reflecting  telescopes  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  the  joint  work  of  himself  and  Mi*.  Calver,  and  is 
thirty-seven  inches  in  diameter.  Like  other  recent  reflectoi*s, 
it  is  of  silvered  glass.  It  has  been  principally  employed  in 
photographing  ncbulse  and  other  celestial  objects,  a  work  in 
which  its  owner  has  been  remarkably  successful. 

§  6.   Great  Refracting  Telescopes. 

We  have  already  remarked  tliat,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
achromatic  telescope,  its  progress  was  hindered  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  large  disks  of  flint-glass.  About  tjie  begin 
ning  of  the  present  century,  Guinand,  a  Swiss  mechanic,  af tei 
a  long  series  of  experiments,  discovered  a  method  by  Which 
he  could  produce  disks  of  flint-glass  of  a  size  before  unheard 
of.  The  celebi-ated  Fraunhofer  was  then  commencing  busi- 
ness as  an  optician  in  Munich,  arid  hearing  of  Guinand's  suc- 
cess induced  him  to  come  to  Munich  and  commence  the  man- 
ufacture of  optical  glass.     Fraunhofer  was  a  physicist  of  »• 
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Wm.  43— The  great  Melbcmrne  reBector.  T,  the  inbe  coiitniniuE  the  grent  mirror  ii»ar  rn 
luwiar  eud.  Y,  the  small  mirror  throwing  the  light  bnck  to  the  eye-picie,  y.  C  H.  Clio 
point  Mie.  U,  the  cmiuterpoiae  nl  the  end  of  the  lieclUintimi  mis,  Z,  the  clock-wetlt 
which  moves  the  (elescope  by  the  Juliited  roda  2  E  e  E,  aud  Ibe  clnmp  R 

iii^  order,  find  made  a  more  careful  and  exliatistive  study  of 
tlio  optical  qualities  of  glass,  and  the  conditions  for  making 
the  best  telescope,  than  any  one  before  him  had  ever  attempted. 
With  the  aid  of  the  large  disks  fnniished  by  Gniiiaiid,  he  was 
able  to  caiTy  the  ai)ei'tiire  of  his  telescopes  np  to  ten  inches. 
Dying  in  1826,  his  successore,  Merz  and  Maliler,  of  Munich, 
made  two  telescopes  of  fifteen  inches  aperture,  which  were 
then  considered  most  extraoi-dinary.     One  of  these  belongs 
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to  the  Pnlkowa  Observatory,  in  Eussia ;  and  tlie  other  was 
purchased  by  a  subscription  of  citizens  of  Boston  for  the  ob- 
servatory of  Harvard  Uiiivei-sity. 

No  rival  of  the  house  of  Fraunhofer,  in  the  construction  of 
great  refractors  arose  until  he  had  been  dead  thirty  years,  and 
then  it  arose  where  least  expected.  In  1846,  Mr.  Alvan  Clark 
was  a  citizen  of  Canibridgeport,  Massachusetts,  unknown  to 
fame,  who  made  a  modest  livelihood  by  pursuing  the  self- 
taught  art  of  portrait -painting,  and  beguiled  his  leisure  by 
the  construction  of  small  telescopes.  Though  without  the 
advantage  of  a  mathematical  education,  he  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  optical  principles  to  just  the  extent  necessaiy 
to  enable  him  to  make  and  judge  a  telescope.  Having  been 
led  by  accident  to  attempt  the  grinding  of  lenses,  he  soon  pro- 
duced objectives  equal  in  quality  to  any  ever  made,  and,  if 
he  had  been  a  citizen  of  any  other  civilized  country,  would 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a  I'eputation.  But 
he  had  to  struggle  ten  years  with  that  neglect  and  inci*e- 
dulity  which  is  the  common  lot  of  native  genius  in  this  coun- 
try; and,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  by  a  foreigner 
that  his  name  and  powei'S  were  fii'st  brought  to  the  notice 
of  tlie  astronomical  world.  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes,  one  of  the 
leading  amateur  astronomers  of  England,  and  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  purchased  an  object- 
glass  from  Mr.  Clark  in  1853.  He  found  it  so  excellent  that 
in  the  couree  of  the  next  two  or  three  years  he  ordered  several 
othei-s,  and,  finally,  an  entire  telescope.  He  also  made  several 
communications  to  the  Astronomical  Society,  giving  lists  of 
difficult  double  stai-s  detected  by  Mr.  Clark  with  telescopes  of 
his  own  constniction,  and  showing  that  Mr.  Clark's  objectives 
were  almost  perfect  in  definition. 

/  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  American  artist  began  to  be 
appreciated  in  his  own  country ;  and  in  1860  he  received  an 
order  from  the  University  of  Mississippi,  of  which  Dr.  F.  A. 
'P.  Barnard*  was  then  president,  for  a  refractor  of  eighteen 
-^—  -  — . 

♦  How  President  of  Columbiii  College,  Ne*v  York  City. 
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inches  aperture,  which  was  three  inches  greater  than  the  larg- 
eat  that  had  then  been  made.  Before  the  glass  was  finished, 
it  was  made  famous  by  the  discovery  of  tlie  companion  of 
Siring,  a  success  for  wliich  tlie  Lalande  inedal  was  awarded 
by  the  Fi-ench  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  University  of 
Mississippi  was  prevented  from  taking  this  telescope  by  tlie 
civil  war.  It  was  sold  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Chi- 
cago, and  is  now  mounted  at  the  University  in  that  city. 

The  construction  of  this  telescope  was  the  firet  of  a  series  of 
works  by  Mr.  Clark  and  his  two  sons  which  have  revolution- 
ized the  optical  branch  of  astronomy ;  yet  the  firm  hud  to  wait 
eight  yeai's  after  the  completion  of  the  Chicago  telescope  be- 
fore a  larger  one  was  ordered.  Two  great  ones  were  then 
made  at  tk(^  same  time. 

Up  to  1870  the  Naval  Observatory  of  the  United  States  had 
no  large  telescope  except  a  Munich  refractor  of  nine  and  a  half 
inches,  such  as  Fraunhofer  used  to  make  early  in  the  century. 
In  that  year  Congress  authorized  the  construction  of  a  telescope 
of  the  largest  size,  of  American  manufacture.  A  contract  was 
soon  after  made  with  the  firm  of  Alvan  Clark  &  Soais  to  con- 
struct the  telescope.  The  ajxjrture  agreed  upon  was  twenty- 
six  inches.  The  ronorji  disks  were  ordered  from  Messrs*  Chance 
&  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  England;  but  so  great  was  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  laj'ge  masses  of  glass  of  the  necessary  j)uritj 
that  thev  did  not  arrive  until  December,  1871.  The  work  of 
figuring  and  polishing  them  was  commenced  immediately. 
The  glasses  were  completed  in  October,  1872,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  instrument  during  the  year  following.  It  was  final- 
ly mounted  and  ready  for  observation  in  November,  1873. 
This  telescope  has  since  become  famous  through  the  discovery 
of  the  satellites  of  Mars. 

When  this  telescope  was  ordered  from  the  Messrs.  Clark 
they  were  negotiating  with  Mr.  L.  B.  McCormick,  of  Chicago, 
for  a  telescope  of  equal  size.  This  instrument  has  since  been 
completed,  and  presented  by  its  owner  to  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  it  is  doing  good  work  in  the  hands  of  Bro- 
fessor  Ormond  Stone. 
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For  some  ten  years  the  Washington  telescope  was  the  great- 
est refractor  of  the  woj'ld  in  actual  use.  The  order  for  an 
instrument  which  should  exceed  it  in  aperture  came  from 
Russia.  The  great  observatory  of  Pulkowa,  completed  about 
1840,  is  among  the  most  successful  of  the  world.  Its  telescope 
of  fifteen  inches  aperture,  the  twin  brother  of  the  Harvard* 
College  telescope,  though  a  marvel  when  it  M-as  constructed, 
was  far  outdone  by  the  telescopes  of  recent  times.  In  1878 
the  Government  authorized  a  much  larger  one;  and  the  year 
following,  after  a  visit  by  Dii'ector  Struve  to  the  principal  opti- 
cal establishments  of  Europe  and  America,  it  was  decided  to 
order  an  objective  of  thirty  inches  aperture  from  the  Mcssre. 
Clark.  The  latter  ordered  the  rough  disks  from  Peil,  of  Paris. 
More  than  twoyeare  were  required  for  tlieir  successful  found- 
ing, so  that  the  objective  was  not  finally  completed  until  1883. 
In  1884  the  mounting  M'as.  erecte«l  by  the  celebrated  firm  of 
Repsolds,  in  Hamburg,  and  the  telescope  was  in  successful  use 
in  the  summer  of  1885. 

The  Great  Lick  Telescope.  —  In  1874  Mr.  James  Lick,  a 
wealthy  resident  of  San  Francisco,,  made  arrangements  for 
founding  an  observatory,  to  contain  the  largest  and  most  pow- 
erful telescope  ever  made.  The  legal  complications  which 
followed  his  death  in  1876  required  four  yeara  for  their  set- 
tlement, and  it  was  not  until  1880  that  a  contract  was  made 
with  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons  for  an  objective  of  thirty-six  inches 
aperture.  Feil,  of  Paris,  was  the  only  person  who  could  hope- 
fully undertake  the  castiilg  of  disks  of  such  size,  and  he  found 
the  task  so  difficult  that  it  was  not  until  1885  that  both  disks 
w^ere  completed.  Their  quality  was  so  fine  that  the  Clarks 
had  the  objective  ready  for  delivery  in  November,  1886. 
The  mounting  of  the  telescope  was  made  by  Warner  &  Swa- 
z<^^^  of  Cloveiand,  and  the  great  telescope  was  put  into  place 
on  Mount  Hamilton  in  the  summer  of  1888. 

The  American  artists  have  not  been  without  worthy  rivals 
abroad.  In  1869  Thomas  Cooke  «&  Sons,  of  England,  made 
a  25-ineh  telescope  for  Mr.  R.  S.  Newall,  whicli  was  for  a 
few  years  the  largest  refractor  in  existence.     In  1882  Mr. 
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Howard  Griibb,  of  Dublin,  completed  a  27-incli  telescope  for 
the  Vienna  observatory.  Finallj^  in  1886,  the  brothers  Henry, 
of  Paris,  completed  a  30-incli  glass  for  the  observatory  of  Nice, 
France. 

The  Lick  telescope  is  not,  however,  likely  to  be  soon  sur- 
passed. The  great  cost  of  a  larger  instrnment,  the  difficnlty 
of  casting  large  disks,  and  the  recent  death  of  Feil,  the  only 
glass-maker  who  has  yet  sncceeded  in  making  a  good  36-inch 
disk,  mnst  all  combine  to  discourage  any  speedy  attempts  in 
this  direction. 

§  7.  The  Magnifying  Powers  of  the  Two  Classes  of  Telescopes. 

Questions  which  now  very  naturally  arise  are,  Wliich  of  the 
two  classes  of  telescopes  we  have  described  is  the  more  power- 
ful, the  reflector  or  the  ref  motor?  and  is  there  any  limit  to  the 
magnifying  power  of  either  ?  To  these  questions  it  is  difficult 
to  return  a  decided  answer,  because  each  class  has  its  peculiar 
advantages,  and  in  each  class  many  difliculties  lie  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  the  highest  magnifying  power.  The  fact  is,  that 
very  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  magnifying  power  of  great  tele- 
scopes are  entertained  by  the  public.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
instructive  to  state  what  the  circumstances  are  which  prevent 
these  ideas  from  being  realized,  and  what  the  conditions  ai-e 
on  which  the  seeing  power  of  telescopes  depends. 

We  note,  fii'st,  that  when  we  look  at  a  luminous  point — a  star, 
for  instance — without  a  telescope,  we  see  it  by  the  aid  of  the 
cone  of  light  which  entera  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  diameter 
of  the  pupil  being  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch,  as  much  light 
from  the  star  as  falls  on  a  circle  of  this  diameter  is  brought  to 
a  focus  on  the  retina,  and  unless  this  quantity  of  light  is  suffi- 
cient to  be  perceptible,  the  star  will  not  be  seen.  Now,  we 
may  liken  the  telescope  to  a  "  Cyclopean  eye,"  of  which  the 
object-glass  is  the  pupil,  because,  by  its  aid,  all  the  light  which 
falls  on  the  object-glass  is  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  i*etina, 
provided  that  a  sufficiently  small  eye-piece  is  used.  Of  course, 
we  must  except  that  portion  of  the  light  which  is  lost  in  pass- 
ing through  the  glasses.     Since  the  quantity  of  light  which 
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falls  on  a  surface  is  proportional  to  the  ext^t  of  the  snrface, 
and  therefore  to  the  square  of  its  diameter,  it  follows  that, 
because  a  telescope  of  one -inch  clear  aperture  has  live  times 
the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  it  will  admit  25  times  the  light;  a 
tix-inch  will  admit  900  times  the  light  which  the  pnpil  will ; 
and  so  with  any  other  aperture.  A  star  viewed  with  the 
telescope  will,  therefore,  appear  brighter  ihan  to  the  naked 
eye  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  aperture  of  the  in- 
strument. But  the  star  will  not  l)e  magnified  like  a  planet, 
because  a  point  is  only  a  point,  no  matter  how  often  we  muU 
tipiy  it.  It  is  true  that  a  bright  star  in  the  telescope  some- 
times appears  to  have  a  perceptible  disk;  but  this  is  owing  to 
various  imperfections  of  the  image,  having  their  origin  in  the 
air,  the  instrument,  and  the  eye,  all  of  which  have  the  effect  of 
slightly  scattering  a  portion  of  the  light  which  comes  from  the 
star.  Hence,  with  perfect  vision  the  apparent  brilliancy  of  a 
star  will  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  aperture  of  the 
telescope.  It  is  said  that  Sir  William  Herechel,  at  a  time  when 
by  accident  his  telescope  was  so  pointed  that  Sirius  was  about 
to  enter  its  field  of  view,  was  fii*st  apprised  of  what  was  com- 
ing by  the  appearance  of  a  dawn  like  the  morning.  The  light 
increased  mpidly,  until  the  star  itself  appeared  with  ft  dazzling 
splendor  which  i-eminded  him  of  the  rising  sun.  Indeed,  in 
any  good  telescope  of  two  feet  apertnre  or  upwards,  Sirius  is 
an  almost  dazzling  object  to  an  eye  which  has  rested  for  some 
time  in  darkness. 

But  in  order  that  all  the  light  which  falls  on  the  object- 
glass,  or  mirror,  of  a  telescope  may  enter  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  magnifying  power  be  at  least  equal  to 
the  ratio  which  the  apertnre  of  the  telescope  bears  to  that  of 
the  pupil.  The  latter  is  generally  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch. 
We  mnst,  therefore,  employ  a  magnifying  power  of  at  least 
five  for  every  inch  of  aperture,  or  we  will  not  get  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  our  object-glass.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  appar- 
ent by  studying  Fig.  29,  p.  Ill,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  pencil  of  parallel  rays  falling  on  the  object-glass,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  eye-piece,  will  be  reduced  in  diameter  in  tlie 

11 
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mtio  of  the  focal  distance  of  the  objective  to  that  of  the  eye- 
piece, which  is  the  same  as  the  magnifying  power.  For  in- 
stance, if  to  a  24-inch  telescope  we  attached  an  eye-piece  so 
large  that  the  magnifying  power  was  only  48,  and  pointed  i*- 
at  a  star,  the  "emergent  pencil"  of  rays  from  the  eye-piece^ 
wonld  be  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  of  them 
conld  not  enter  the  pupil.  In  order  that  all  the  light  falling 
on  a  24-inch  glass  may  enter  the  eye,  the  magnifying  power 
must  be  at  least  120. 

Still  another  cause  which  places  a  limit  to  the  power  of 
telescopes  is  diffraction.  When  the  "emergent  pencil"  is 
reduced  below  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter — that  is,  when  the 
magnifying  power  is  greater  than  50  for  every  inch  of  aper- 
ture of  the  object-glass — the  outlines  of  eveiy  object  observed 
become  confused  and  indistinct,  no  matter  how  bright  the  il- 
lumination or  how  perfect  the  glass  maj  be.  The  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  we  looked  through  a  small  pin-hole  in  a  card,  an 
experiment  which  anyone  may  try.  This  effect  is  owing  to 
the  diffraction  of  the  light  at  the  edge  of  the  object-glass  or 
miri-or,  and  it  increases  so  rapidly  with  the  magnifying  power 
that  when  we  carry  the  latter  above  100  to.  the  inch,  the  in- 
crease of  Indistinctness  neutralizes  the  increase  of  power.  If, 
then,  we  multiply  the  aperture  of  the  telescope  in  inches  by 
100,  we  shall  have  a  limit  beyond  which  there  is  no  use  in 
magnifying.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  real  advantage  is 
gained  beyond  60  to  the  inch.  In  a  telescope  of  two  feet  (24 
inches)  aperture  this  limit  would  be  2400.  Such  a  limit  can- 
not be  set  with  entire  exactness;  but, even  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  the  advantage  in  attempting  to  surpass 
a  power  of  70  to  the  inch  will  be  very  slight. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  tlie  most  perfect  telescopes, 
used  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  But  the  best 
telescope  has  imperfections  which  would  nearly  always  pre- 
vent the  use  of  the  highest  magnifying  powers  in  astronomical 
observations.  In  the  refracting  telescope  the  principal  defect 
arises  from  the  secondary  aberration  already  explained,  which, 
arising  from  an  inherent  quality  of  the  glass  itself,  cannot  be 
obviated  by  perfection  of  workmanship     In  the  case  of  the  re 
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Sector,  the  corresponding  diflSculty  is  to  keep  the  mirror  in  per- 
fect figure  in  every  position.  As  the  telescope  is  moved  about, 
the  mirror  is  liable  to  bend,  through  its  own  weight  and  elas- 
ticity, to  such  an  extent  as  greatly  to  injure  or  destroy  the  im- 
ago in  the  focus;  and,  though  this  liability  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  plan  now  adopted,  of  supporting  the  mirror  on  a 
system  of  levers  or  on  an  air-cushion,  it  is  generally  trouble- 
some, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  apparatus  in  order. 
If  we  compare  the  ref  meting  and  reflecting  telescopes  which 
have  hitherto  been  made,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  summary  of 
their  relative  advantages.  If  properly  made  and  attended  to, 
the  refractor  is  easy  to  manage,  convenient  in  use,  and  al- 
ways in  order  for  working  with  its  full  power.  If  its  greatest 
defect,  the  secondary  spectrum,  cannot  be  diminished  by  skill, 
neither  can  it  be  increased  by  the  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  observer.  So  important  is  this  certainty  of  operation,  that 
far  the  greater  pait  of  tlie  astronomical  observations  of  the 
present  century  have  been  made  with  refractors,  which  have 
always  proved  themselves  th6  best  working  instruments.  Still, 
the  defects  arising  from  the  secondary  spectrum  are  inherent 
in  the  latter,  and  increase  with  the  aperture  of  the  glass  to 
such  an  extent  that  no  advantage  can  ever  be  gained  by  carry- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  lenses  beyond  a  limit  which  may  be 
somewhere  between  30  and  36  inches.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  consider  mere  seeing-power,  calculation  at  least  gives 
the  preference  to  the  reflector.  It  is  easy  to  compute  that 
Loixi  Rosse's  "  Leviathan,"  and  the  four-foot  reflectors  of  Mr. 
Lassell  and  of  the  Paris  and  Melbourne  observatories,  must 
collect  from  two  to  four  times  the  light  of  the  great  Washing- 
ton telescope.  But  when,  instead  of  calculation,  we  inquire 
what  difficult  objects  have  actually  been  seen  with  the  two 
classes  of  instruments,  the  result  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
greatest  refractor  is  equal  in  optical  power  to  the  great  reflect- 
ors. No  known  object  seen  with  the  latter  is  too  faint  to  be 
seen  with  the  former.  Why  this  discrepancy  between  the 
calculated  powers  of  the  great  reflectors  and  their  actual  per- 
formance ?     The  onlv  causes  we  can  find  for  it  are  imperfec* 
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tious  in  the  figure  and  polish  of  tlie  great  mirrors.  The  great 
refractors  are  substautially  perfect  in  their  workmanship ;  the 
reflectors  do  not  appear  to  be  perfect,  thongli  what  the  imper- 
fections may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  entire  certainty. 
Whether  the  great  telescope  of  the  future  shall  belong  to  the 
one  class  or  the  otlier  must  depend  upon  whether  the  imper- 
fections of  the  reflecting  mirror  can  be  completely  overcome. 
Mr.  Griibb,  the  maker  of  the  gi*eat  Melbourne  telescope,  thinks 
he  has  completely  succeeded  in  this,  so  as  to  insui'e  a  mirror 
of  six,  seven,  or  even  eight  feet  in  diameter  which  shall  be  as 
perfect  as  an  object-glass.  If  he  is  right  —  and  there  is  no 
mechanician  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  greater  confidence — 
then  he  has  solved  the  problem  in  favor  of  the  reflector,  so  far 
as  optical  power  is  concemed.  But  so  large  a  telescope  wili 
be  so  difficult  to  manipulate,  that  we  must  still  look  to  the  re- 
fractor as  the  working  instrument  of  the  future  as  well  as  of 
the  past;  though,  for  the  discovery  and  examination  of  ve^y 
faint  objects,  it  may  be  found  that  the  advantage  will  all  b« 
on  the  side  of  the  future  great  reflector. 

The  great  foe  to  astronomical  observation  is  one  which 
people  seldom  take  into  account,  namely,  the  atmosphere. 
When  we  look  at  a  distant  object  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground  on  a  hot  summer  day,  we  notice  a  certain  waviness  of 
outline,  accompanied  by  a  slight  trembling.  If  we  look  with 
a  telescope,  we  shall  find  this  waving  and  trembling  magnified 
as  much  as  the  object  is,  so  that  we  can  see  little  better  with 
the  most  powerful  telescope  than  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
cause  of  this  appearance  is  the  mixing  of  the  hot  air  near  the 
ground  with  the  cooler  air  above,  which  causes  an  irregular 
and  constantly  changing  refraction,  and  the  result  is  that  as- 
tronomical observations  requiring  high  magnifying  power  can 
very  rarely  be  advantageously  made  in  the  daytime.  By 
night  the  air  is  not  so  much  disturbed,  yet  there  are  always 
currents  of  air  of  slightly  different  temperatures,  the  crossing 
and  mixing  of  which  produce  the  same  effects  in  a  small  da 
gree.  To  such  currents  is  due  the  twinkling  of  the  stars: 
and  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  when  a  star  twinkles 
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the  finest  observation  of  it  cannot  be  made  with  a  telescope  of 
high  power.  Instead  of  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  bright, 
well-defined  poiiit,  it  will  look  like  a  blaze  of  light  flaring 
about  in  every  direction,  or  like  a  pot  of  molten  boiling  metal ; 
and  the  higher  the  magnifying  power,  the  more  it  will  flare 
and  boil.  The  amount  of  this  atmospheric  disturbance  varies 
greatly  from  night  to  night,  but  it  is  never  entirely  absent. 
If  no  continuous  disturbance  of  the  image  could  be  seen  with 
a  power  of  400,  most  astronomers  would  regard  the  night  as  a 
very  good  one;  and  nights  on  which  a  power  of^nore  than 
1000  can  be  advantageously  employed  are  quite  rare,  at  least 
in  this  climate. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  Sir  William  Herechel  em* 
ployed  a  power  as  high  as  6000  witli  one  of  his  great  tele- 
scopes, and,  on  the  strength  of  this,  that  the  moon  may  have 
been  brought  within  an  apparent  distance  of  forty  miles.  If 
snch  a  power  was  ufeed,  on  the  moon,  we  must  suppose,  not 
merely  that  the  moon  was  seen  as  if  at  the  distance  of  forty 
miles,  even  if  Hei-schel  used  his  largest  telescope — ^:that  of 
four  feet  aperture — but  that  tlie  vision  would  be  the  same  as 
if  he  had  looked  through  a  pin-liole  Try  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  through  several  yai'ds  of  running  water,  or  many 
miles  of  air.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  moon  has  ever  been 
seen  with  any  telescope  so  well  as  it  could  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  at  a  distance  of  500  miles.  If  such  has  been  the 
case,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  magnifying  power  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1000. 

If  seeing  depended  entirely  on  magnifying  power,  we  could 
not  hope  to  gain  much  by  further  improvement  of  the  tele- 
scope, unless  we  should  mount  our  instrument  in  some  place 
where  there  is  less  atmospheric  disturbance  than  in  the  re- 
gions where  observatories  have  hitherto  been  built.  It  is  sup- 
posed that,  on  the  mountains  Or  table-lands  in  the  western  and 
south -westeni  regions  of  North  America,  the  atmosphere  is 
clear  and  steady  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  and  if  this  sup- 
position is  entii'ely  correct,  a  great  gain  to  astronomy  might 
result  from  establishing  an  observatory  in  that  region. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

» 

APPLICATION   OF   THE  TELESCOPE  TO  CELESTIAL  MEASUKEMENTBL 

§  1.  Circles  of  the  Celestial  Sphere,  and  their  Relations  to  Positions 

on  the  Earth, 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  this  work  it  was  shown  that  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  seem  to  h*e  and  move  on  the  surface  of  a 
sphere,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  earth  and  the  observer  are 
placed.  The  operations  of  Practical  Astronomy  consist  large- 
ly in  determining  the  apparent  positions  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies on  this  sphere.  These  positions  are  defined  in  a  way  anal- 
ogous to  that  in  which  the  position  of  a  city  or  a  ship  is  de- 
fined on  the  earth,  namely,  by  a  system  of  celestial  latitudes 
and  longitudes.  That  measure  which,  in  the  heavens,  corre- 
sppnds  most  nearly  to  terrestrial  longitude  is  called  Right  As- 
cension^ and  that  which  corresponds  to  terrestrial  latitude  is 
called  Decli7iation. 

In  Fig.  44  let  tlie  globe  be  the  celestial  sphere,  represented 
as  if  viewed  from  -the  outside  by  an  observer  situated  towards 
the  east,  though  we  necessarily  see  the  actual  sphere  from  the 
centre.  Pis  the  north  pole,  AB  the  horizon,  Q  the  south  pole 
(invisible  in  northern  latitudes  because  below  tlie  horizon),  JSF' 
the  equator,  Z  tlie  zenith.  The  meridian  lines  radiate  from 
the  north  pole  in  every  direction,  cross  tlie  equator  at  right 
angles,  and  meet  again  at  the  south  pole,  just  like  meridians 
on  the  earth.  The  meridian  from  which  right  ascensions  are 
counted,  corresponding  in  this  respect  to  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  that  which  passes 
through  the  vernal  equinox,  or  point  of  crossing  of  the  equa' 
tor*and  ecliptic.    It  is  called  the  firet  meridian.    Three  bri^b# 
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stars  near  whicli  this  meridian  now  passes  may  be  seen  during 
the  autumn :  they  are  a  Andromedse  and  7  Pegasi,  on  Maps 
11.  and  v.,  and  /3  Cassiopeise,  on  Map  I.  The  right  ascension 
of  any  star  on  this  meridian  is  zero,  and  the  right  ascension 
of  any  other  star  is  measured  by  the  angle  wjiich  the  merid- 
ian passing  through  it  makes  witli  the  fii*st  meridian,  this  angle 
being  always  counted  towards  the  east.  For  reasons  which 
will  soon  be  explained,  right  ascension  is  generally  reckoned, 
not  in  degrees,  but  in  houi*s,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  time. 


Fig.  44.— Circles  of  the  celeeUnl  f  phero. 


IJ  is  the  ecliptic,  crossing  the  equator  at  its  point  of  inter- 
section with  the  firet  meridian,  and  making  an  angle  of  23J" 
with  it.  The  declination  of  a  star  is  its  distance  from  tlie 
celestial  equator,  wkether  north  or  south,  exactly  as  latitude 
on  the  earth  is  distance  from  the  earth's  equator.  Thus,  wlien 
the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  heavenly  body  are 
given,  the  astronomer  knows  its  position  in  the  celestial  sphere, 
just  as  we  know  the  position  of  a  city  on  the  earth  when  its 
longitude  and  latitude  are  given. 

It  must  be  observed  tliat  the  declinations  of  the  heavenly 
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bodies  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  referred  to  the  earth.  In  as> 
tronomj  the  equator  is  regarded  as  a  plane  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  and  dividing 
it  into  two  hemispheres.  The  line  where  this  plane  intei'sects 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  our  terrestrial,  or  geographical,  equa- 
tor. If  an  observer  standing  on  the  geogitiphical  equator  im- 
agines this  plane  running  east  and  west,  and  cutting  into  and 
through  the  earth,  where  he  stands  he  will  have  the  astro- 
nomical equator,  which  differs  from  the  geographical  equator 
only  in  being  the  plane  in  wliich  the  latter  is  situated.  Now 
imagine  this  plane  continued  in  every  direction  without  limit 
till  it  cuts  the  infinite  celestial  sphere  as  in  Fig.  17,  page  62. 
The  circle  in  which  it  intei'sects  this  sphere  will  be  the  celes- 
tial equator.  It  will  pass  directly  over  the  head  of  the  ob- 
server at  the  equator. 

There  is  a  general  correspondence  between  latitude  on  the 
earth  and  declination  in  the  heavens,  which  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  same  figure.  Here  the  reader  must  conceive 
of  the  earth  as  a  globe,  ep^  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere,  EPQSy  which  is  infinitely  larger  than  the  eaith. 
The  plane  represented  by  EQ  is  the  astronomical  equator,  di- 
viding both  the  earth  and  the  imaginary  celestial  sphere  into 
two  equal  hemispheres.  Silppose,  now,  that  the  observer,  in 
stead  of  standing  under  the  equator,  is  standing  imder  some 
other  pai*allel,  say  that  of  45^  N.  (Being  in  this  latitude  means 
that  the  plumb-line  where  he  stands  makes  an  angle  of  45° 
with  the  plaiie  of  the  equatoi*.)  The  point  over  his  head  will 
then  l)e  in  45°  celestial  declination.  If  we  imagine  a  pencil 
of  infinite  length  rising  vertically  wliere  the  observer  stands 
so  that  its  point  shall  meet  the  celestial  spliere  in  his  zenith, 
and  if,  as  the  earth  performs  its  diurnal  revolution  on  its  axis, 
we  imagine  this  pencil  to  leave  its  mark  on  tlie  celestial  sphere, 
this  mark  will  be  tlie  parallel  of  45°  N.  declination,  or  a  cir- 
cle everywhere  equally  distant  from  tlie  equator  and  from  the 
pole.  Tlic  game  observer  will  see  the  celestial  pole  at  an  eleva- 
tion equal  to  his  latitude,  that  is,  at  the  angle  45°.  We  have  now 
the  following  rules  for  determining  the  latitude  of  a  place : 
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1.  The  latitude  is  equal  to  the  declination  of  the  observer's  zenith* 

2.  It  is  also  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  pole  above  his  horizon. 
Hence,  if  the  astronomer  at  any  unknown  station  wislies  to 

determine  his  latitude,  he  has  only  to  find  what  pamllel  of 
declination  passes  through  his  zenith,  the  latter  being  marked 
by  the  direction  of  the  plumb-line,  or  by  the  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  still  water  or  quicksilver.  If  he  finds  a  star 
passing  exactly  in  his  zenith,  and  knows  its  declination,  he  has 
his  latitude  at  once,  because  it  is  the  same  as  the  star's  dec- 
lination. Practically,  however,  an  observer  will  never  find  a 
known  star  exactly  in  his  zenith ;  he  must  therefore  find  at 
what  angular  distance  from  the  zenith  a  known  star  passes  his 
meridian,  and  by  adding  or  subtracting  this  distance  from  the 
star's  decHnation  he  has  his  latitude.  If  he  does  not  know 
the  declination  of  any  star,  he  measures  the  altitudes  above 
the  horizon  at  which  any  star  near  the  pole  passes  the  merid- 
ian, both  above  the  pole  and  under  the  pole.  The  mean  of 
the  two  gives  the  latitude. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  more  complex  problem  of  deter- 
mining longitudes.  If  the  earth  did  not  revolve,  the  observ- 
er's longitude  would  correspond  to  the  right  ascension  of  his 
zenith  in  the  same  fixed  manner  that  his  latitude  corresponds 
to  its  declination.  But,  owing  to  the  diurnal  motion,  there  is 
no  such  fixed  correspondence.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
have  some  means  of  representing  the  constantly  varying  rela- 
tion. 

Wlierever  on  the  earth's  surface  an  observer  may  stand,  his 
meridian,  both  terrestrial  and  celestial,  is  represented  astronom- 
ically by  an  imaginary  plane  similar  to  the  plane  of  the  equa- 
tor. This  plane  is  vertical  to  the  observer,  and  passes  through 
the  poles.  It  divides  tlie  earth  into  two  hemispheres,  and  is 
pei-pendienlar  to  the  equator.  In  Fig.  17,  the  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial spheres  are  supposed  to  be  cut  through  by  this  plane ; 
it  cuts  the  earth  when  the  observer  stands  m  a  line  rumiing 
north  and  south  from  pole  to  pole,  and  thus  forms  a  terrestrial 
meridian.  The  same  plane  intereccts  the  celestial  sphere  in  a 
great  circle,  which,  rising  above  the  observer's  horizon  in  the 
H 
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north,  passes  through  the  pole  and  tlie  zenith,  and  disappeai^s  at 
tlie  south  horizon.  Two  observera  north  and  soutli  of  each 
other  have  tlie  same  meridian ;  but  in  different  longitudes  they 
have  diflFerent  meridians,  which,  however,  all  pass  through  each 
pole. 

In  consequence  of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  the  meridian 
of  every  place  is  constantly  moving  among  tlie  stars  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  a  complete  revolution  in  23  hours  56  minutes 
'  4.09  seconds.  The  reader  will  find  it  more  easy  to  conceive 
of  the  celestial  sphere  as  revolving_from  east  to  west,  the  ter- 
restrial meridian  remaining  at  rest ;  the  effect  being  geomet- 
rically the  same  whether  we  conceive  of  the  true  or  the  ap- 
parent motion.  There  are,  then,  two  sets  of  meridians  on 
the  celestial  sphere.  One  set  (that  represented  in  Fig.  45)  is 
fixed  among  the  stai*s,  and  is  in  constant  apparent  motion 
fi'om  east  to  west  with  the  stare,  while  the  other  set  is  fixed 
by  the  earth,  and  is  apparently  at  i*est. 

As  diffei*ences  of  latitude  are  measured  by  angles  in  the 
heavens,  so  differences  of  terrestrial  longitude  are  measured  by 
the  time  it  takes  a  celestial  meridian  to  pass  from  one  terres- 
trial meridian  to  another ;  while  differences  of  right  ascension 
are  measured  by  the  time  it  takes  a  terrestrial  meridian  to 
move  from  one  celestial  meridian  to  another.  Ordinary  solar 
time  would,  however,  be  inconvenient  for  this  measure,  because 
a  revolution  does  not  take  place  in  an  exact  number  of  hours. 
A  different  measure,  known  as  sidereal  time,  is  therefore  in- 
troduced. The  time  reqniied  for  one  revolution  of  the  celes- 
tial meridian  is  divided  into  24  hours,  and  these  hours  are 
subdivided  into  minutes  and  seconds.  Sidereal  noon  at  anj' 
place  is  the  moment  at  which  the  vernal  equinox  passes  the 
meridian  of  that  place,  and  sidereal  time  is  counted  round 
from  0  hour  to  24  hours,  when  the  equinox  will  have  returned 
to  the  meridian,  and  the  count  is  commenced  over  again. 
Since  right  asceifsions  in  the  heavens  are  counted  from  the 
equinox,  when  it  is  sidereal  noon,  or  0  hoin*,  all  celestial  ob- 
jects on  the  meridian  of  the  place  are  in  0°  of  right  ascension. 
At  1  hour  sidereal  time,  the  meridians  have  moved  15^,  and 
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objects  now  on  the  meridian  are  in  15°  of  right  ascensioru 
Throughout  its  whole  diurnal  course  the  right  asceusion  of  the 
meridian  constantly  increases  at  the  rate  of  15°  per  liour,  so 
that  the  right  asceusion  is  always  found  by  multiplying  the 
sidereal  time  by  15.  To  avoid  this  constant  multiplication,  it 
is  customary  in  astronomy  to  express  both  right  ascensions  and 
terrestrial  longitudes  by  houi-s.  Thus  the  Pleiades  are  said  to 
be  in  3  houi*s  40  minutes  right  ascension,  meaning  that  they  are 
on  the  meridian  of  any  place  at  3  houre  40  minutes  sidereal 
time.  The  longitude  of  the  Washington  Observatory  from 
Greenwich  is  77°  3';  but  in  astronomical  language  the  longi- 
tude is  said  to  be  5  houi*s  8  minutes  12  seconds,  meaning  that 
it  takes  5  hours  8  minutes  12  seconds  for  any  celestial  merid- 
ian to  pass  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  to  that  of  Wash- 
ington. In  consequence,  when  it  is  0  hour,  sidereal  time  at 
Washington,  it  is  5  houi*s  8  minutes  12  seconds  sidei'eal  time 
at  Greenwich. 

•  About  March  22d  of  every  year,  sidereal  0  hour  occurs  very 
nearly  at  noon.  On  each  successive  day  it  occurs  about  3  min- 
utes 56  seconds  earlier,  which  in  the  coui-se  of  a  year  brings 
it  back  to  noon  again.  Since  the  sidereal  time  gives  the  posi- 
tion of  the  celestial  sphere  relatively  to  the  meridian  of  any 
place,  it  is  convenient  to  know  it  in  order  to  find  what  stars 
are  on  the  meridian.  The  following  table  shows  the  sidereal 
time  of  mean,  or  ordinary  civil,  noon  at  the  beginning  of  each 
montli : 


Hrs.  Mia. 

Jannary 18  45 

Febrnary 20  47 

March 22  87 

April 0  40 

May.. 2  38 

June 4  40 


Hn.  Min. 

July 6   38 

August 8   40 

September .■  10  43 

October 12   41 

November 14   43 

December 16   42 


The  sidereal  time  at  any  hour  of  the  year  may  be  found 
from  die  preceding  table  by  the  following  process  within  a 
very  few  minutes:  To  the  number  of  the  preceding  table 
corresponding  to  the  month  add  4  minutes  for  each  day  of 
the  month,  and  the  hour  past  noon.     The  sum  of  these  num- 
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bei-s,  8iibti*acting  24  lioure  if  the  sum  exceeds  that  quantity, 
will  give  the  sidereal  time.  As  an  example,  let  it  be  required 
to  find  the  sidereal  time  corresponding  to  November  13th  at 
3  KM,    This  is  15  houre  past  noon.     So  we  have 

Hn.  HIo. 

November,  from  table 14  48 

13  djiy8X4 0   52 

Past  noon ir>     0 

Sum ao   35 

Subtmct -. 24     0 

Sidereal  time  required.... G  35 

The  sidereal  time  obtained  in  this  way  will  seldom  or  never 
be  more  tlian  five  minutes  in  error  during  the  remainder  of 
this,  century.  In  every  observatory  tlie  principal  clock  runs 
by  sidereal  time,  so  that  by  looking  at  its  facfe  the  astronomer 
knows  what  stars  are  on  or  near  the  meridian.  Having  the 
sidereal  time,  the  stai's  whicii  are  on  the  meridian  may  be 
found  by  i*eference  to  the  star  maps,  where  the  right  ascen- 
sions are  shown  on  the  borders  of  the  maps. 

§  2.  The  Meridian  Circle^  and  iLs  Use. 

As  a  complete  description  of  the  various  sorts  of  instru- 
ments used  in  astronomical  measurements,  and  of  the  modes 
of  using  them,  would  interest  but  a  small  class  of  readei-s, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  one  which  may 
be  called  the  fundamental  instrument  of  modern  astronomy, 
the  application  of  which  has  direct  and  immediate  reference 
to  the  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere  desciibed  in  the  preceding 
section.  This  one  is  termed  the  MeMian  Circle^  or  Transit  Cir- 
cle.  Its  essential  parts  are  a  moderate-sized  telescope  balanced 
on  an  axis  passing  through  its  centre,  with  a  system  of  fine 
lines  in  the  eye-piece ;  one  or  two  circles  fastened  on  the  axis, 
revolving  with  the  telescope,  and  having  degrees  and  subdi- 
visions cut  on  their  outer  edges;  and  a  set  of  microscope  mi- 
crometers for  measuring  between  the  lines  so  cut.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  every  part  of  the  instrument  shall  be  of 
the  most  perfect  workmanship,  and  that  the  masonry  piers  on 
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wliicli  it  is  moiiiited  shall  bo  as  stable  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them. 

There  are  man;  differences  of  detail  in  tlie  constniction 
and  mounting  of  diflEerent  meridian  cireles,  but  they  all  turn 
on  an  east  and  west  horizontal  axis,  and  therefoi'e  the  telescope 
moves  only  in  tlie  plane  of  the  meridian.    Fig.  45  shows  the 


coiistrnction  of  the  great  circle  in  the  Naval  Observatoi-y, 
Washington,  Tlie  marble  piei-s,  PP,  are  supported  on  a  mass 
of  masonry  under' the  floor,  the  bottom  of  which  is  twelve  feet 
below  the  snrface  of  the  ground.  The  middle  of  the  telescope 
is  fonned  of  a  large  cube,  about  fifteen  indies  on  each  side. 
From  the  east  and  west  side  of  this  cube  extend  the  trnun- 
ions,  which  are  so  large  next  the  cube  as  to  be  nearly  conical 
in  shape.  The  outer  ends  terminate  in  finely  ground  steel 
pivots  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  wliiuh  rest  on  brass 
Vs  firmly  fixed  to  heavy  castings  set  into  the  piere  with  hy 
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draiilic  cemetiL     lu  order  tliat  the  delicate  pivots  may  not 
be  worn  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  insti'urneut  resting  on 
them,  the  counterpoises,  fiS,  support  all  the  weight  except  30 
or  40  pounds.     Near  the  ends  of  tlie  axis  are  tlie  circles,  seen 
edgewise,  which  are  firmly  screwed  on  the  ti"iinnions,  and  there- 
fore tnrn  with  th'e  instrument.     Each  pier  uarries  four  arms, 
and  each  of  these  arms  carries  a  microscope,  marked  ni,  hav- 
ing in  its  focus  the  face  of  tlie  circle  oti  which  tlie  lines  are 
cut.     Tliese  lines  divide  the  circle  into  360°,  and  each  degi-ee 
into  thirty  spaces  of  two  minutes  each,  so  that  there  are  10,800 
lines  cut  on  the  circle.     They  are  cut  in  a  silver  hand,  and  are 
80  tine  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  unless  the  light  is 
thrown  upon  them  in  a  particular  way.     On  each  side  of  the 
instrument,  in  a  line  with  the  axis,  is  a  lamp  which  throws 
light  into  the  telescope  so  as  to  illuminate  the  field  of  view. 
Reflecting  prisms  ii>side  oi  the  pier  throw  some  of  the  light 
upon  those  points  of  the  circle  which  are  viewed  by  the  mi- 
croscopes, so  as  to  illuminate  the  fine  divisions  on  the  circle. 
Being  thus  limited  in  its  movements,  an  object  can  be  seen 
with  the  telescope  only  when  on,  or  very  near,  the  metidian. 
The  sole  use  of  the  instrument  is  to  observe  the  exact  times 
at  which  stai-s  cross  tlie  meridian,  and  their  altitudes  above 
the  horizon,  or  distances  from  the  zenith,  at  the  time  of  cross- 
ing.    To  give  precision  to  these  observations,  the  eye-piece  of 
die  iiistnnnent  is  supplied  with  a  system  of  fine  black  lines, 
usually  made  of  spider's  web, "as 
shown  in   Fig.  46.      These   tines 
are  set  m  tlie  focns,  so  that  the 
image  of  a  star  crowing  the  me- 
lidian    passes    over   them.      The 
middle  vertical  spider  line  marks 
the   mei'idian ;   and   to   find   the 
time  of  meridian  transit  of  a  star 
it  is  only  necessaiy  to  note  tlio 
moment  of  passage  of  its  image 
F,«.«.-SpiderMne,t„fl,Mof viewer    "ver  this  line.    But,  to  glvc  great- 
a  mcridinn  circle.  er  precision  and  certahity  to  his 
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observation,  the  astroiioiiier  generally  notes  the  moments  of 
tmusit  over  five  or  more  lines,  and  takes  the  average  of  them 
all. 

Formerly  the  astronomer  had  to  find  the  tunes  of  transit  by 
listening  to  the  beat  of  his  sidereal  clock,  connting  the  sec- 
onds, and  estimating  the  tenths  of  a  second  at  which  the  tran- 
sit over  a  line  took  place.  If,  for  instance,  he  should  find  that 
tJie  star  had  not  reached  the  line  when  the  tick  of  twenty- 
three  seconds  was  heard,  but  crossed  before  the  twenty-fourth 
second  was  ticked,  he  would  know  that  the  time  was  twenty- 
three  seconds  and  some  fmction,  and  wonld  have  to  estimate 
what  that  fraction  was.  A  skilful  observer  will  irenerallv 
make  this  estimate  within  a  tenth  of  a  second,  and  will  only 
on  rare  occasions  be  in  eri'or  by  as  much  as  two  tenths. 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  electric-telegraph,  the 
American  astronomere  of  that  day  introduced  a  much  easier 
method  of  determining  the  time  of  transit  of  a  star,  by  means 
of  the  electro-chronograph.  As  now  made,  this  instrument  con- 
sists of  a  revolving  cylinder,  having  a  sheet  of  paper  wrapped 
around  it,  and  making  one  revolution  per  minute.  A  pen 
or  other  marker  is  connected  with  a  telegraphic  apparatus  in 
such  a  way  that  whenever  a  signal  is  sent  to  the  pen  it  makes 
a  mark  on  the  moving  paper.  This  pen  moves  lengthwise  of 
the  cylinder  at  the  rate  of  about  an  inch  in  ten  miiuites,  so 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  turning  of  the  cylinder  on  its  axis, 
the  marks  of  the  pen  will  be  along  a  spiral,  the  folds  of  which 
are  one-tenth  of  an  inch  apart.  The  galvanic  circuit  which 
works  the  pen  is  connected  with  the  sidereal  clock,  so  that  the 
latter  causes  the  pen  to  make  a  signal  every  second.  The 
same  pen  may  be  worked  by  a  telegraphic  key  in  the  hand 
of  the  observer.  The  latter,  looking  into  his  telescope,  and 
watching  the  approach  of  the  image  of  the  star  to  each  wire, 
makes  a  signal  at  the  moment  at  which  the  star  crosses.  This 
signal  is  recorded  on  the  chronograph  in  its  proper  place 
among  the  clock  signals,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  greater  strength.  The  record  is  permanent,  and  the 
sheet  may  be  taken  off  and  read  at  leisure,  the  exact  tenth  of 
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a  second  at  which  each  signal  was  made  being  seen  by  its 
position  among  tlie  clock  signals.  The  great  advantages  of 
this  method  are,  that  great  skill  and  practice  are  not  required 
to  make  good  observations,  and  that  the  observer  need  not  see 
either  the  clock  or  his  book,  and  can  make  a  great  number  of 
observations  in  the  course  of  the  evening  which  may  be  read 
off  at  leisure.  In  the  case  of  the  most  skilful  observere  there 
is  no  great  gain  in  accui*acy,  for  the  reason  that  they  can  esti- 
mate the  fraction  of  a  second  by  tlie  eye  and  ear  with  nearly 
the  same  accuracy  that  they  can  give  the  signal. 

The  zenith  distance  of  the  star,  from  which  its  declination 
is  determined,  is  observed  by  having  !n  the  reticule  a  hori- 
zontal spider  line  which  is  made  to  bisect  tlie  image  of  the 
star  as  it  passes  the  meridian  line.  The  observer  then  goes  to 
the  microscopes,  ascertains  what  lines  cut  on  the  circle  are  un- 
der them,  and  what  number  of  seconds  the  neai'estline  is  from 
the  proper  point  in  the  field  of  the  microscope.  The  mean  of 
the  results  from  the  four  microscopes  is  called  the  circle-reading^ 
and  can  be  determined  witliin  two  or  three  tenths  of  a  second 
of  arc,  or  even  nearer,  if  nil  the  apparatus  is  in  the  best  order. 
The  minuteness  of  this  angle  may  be  judged  by  the  circnm- 
stance  that  the  smallest  round  object  a  keen  eye  can  see  sub- 
tends an  angle  of  about  forty  seconds. 

We  have  described  only  the  leading  operations  necessary  in 
determinations  with  a  meridian  circle.  To  complete  the  de- 
termination of  the  position  of  a  star  as  accurately  as  a  prac- 
tised observer  can  bisect  it  with  the  spider  line  is  a  much  more 
complicated  matter,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  erroi-s  and  im- 
perfections of  his  instrument.  It  is  impossible  to  set  the  lat- 
ter in  the  meridian  with  mathematical  precision,  and,  if  it  wei-e 
dotie,  it  would  not  remain  so  a  single  day.  When  the  astron- 
omer comes  to  tenths  of  seconds,  he  has  difficulties  to  contend 
with  at  every  step.  The  effects  of  changes  of  temperature 
and  motions  of  the  solid  earth  on  the  foundations  of  his  in- 
strument are  such  as  to  keep  it  constantly  changing;  his  clock 
is  so  far  from  going  right  that  he  never  attempts  to  set  it  per- 
fectly right,  but  only  determines  its  error  from  his  obscrva- 
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tions.  Every  observation  musfc,  therefore,  be  corrected  for  a 
number  of  instrumental  errors  before  the  result  is  accurate, 
an  opei*ation  many  times  more  laborious  than  merely  making 
the  observation. 

§  3.  Determination  of  Terrestrial  Longitudes. 

The  telegraphic  mode  of  recording  observations,  described 
in  the  last  section,  affords  a  method  of  determining  differences 
of  longitude  between  places  connected  by  telegraph  of  ex- 
traordinary elegance  and  perfection.  We  have  ali-eady  shown 
that  the  difference  of  longitude  between  two  points  is  meas- 
ured by  the  time  it  takes  a  star  to  move  from  the  meridian  of 
the  eastenimost  point  to  that  of  the  westernmost  point.  We 
have  also  explained  in  the  last  section  how  an  observer  with  a 
meridian  circle  determines  and  records  the  passage  of  a  star 
over  his  meridian  within  a  tenth  of  a  second.  Since  the  ze- 
nith distance  of  the  star  is  not  required  in  this  observation,  the 
circles  and  microscopes  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  instru- 
ment  is  then  much  simpler  in  construction,  and  is  teraned  a 
Transit  Instrument.  When  the  observer  makes  a  telegraphic 
record  of  the  moment  of  transit  of  a  star  by  striking  a  key  in 
the  manner  described,  it  is  evident  that  the  electro -chrono- 
graph on  which  his  tai^s  are  recorded  may  be  at  any  distance 
to  which  the  electric  current  can  carry  his  signal.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  in  a  distant  city.  There  is  no  diflSculty  in  a 
Washington  observer  recording  his  observations  in  Cincinnati. 

On  this  system,  tlie  mode  of  operation  is  about  as  follows : 
fche  Washington  and  Cincinnati  stations  each  has.  its  transit  in- 
strument, its  observer,  and  its  chronograph ;  but  the  chrono 
graphs  are  connected  by  telegraph,  so  that  any  signal  made 
by  either  observer  is  recorded  on  both  chronograplis.  As 
the  Washington  observer  sees  a  star  previously  agreed  on  pass 
over  the  lines  in  tlie  focus  of  his  instrument,  lie  makes  sig- 
nals with  his  telegraphic  kej^,  which  are  i-ecorded  both  on  his 
own  chronograph  and  on  that  of  Cincinnati.  When  the  star 
reaches  the  meridian  of  the  latter  city,  the  observer  there  sig- 
nals the  transit  of  the  star  in  like  manner,  and  the  mom^int 
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of  passage  over  each  line  in  the  focus  of  his  instrument  is 
recorded,  both  in  Cincinnati  and  Washington.  The  elapsed 
time  is  then  found  by  measuring  off  the  chronograph  sheets. 

The  reason  for  having  all  the  observations  recorded  on  both 
chronographs  is  that  the  results  may  be  corrected  for  the  time 
it  takes  the  electric  current  to  pass  between  the  two  cities, 
which  is  quite  perceptible  at  great  distances.  \  In  consequence 
of  this  "  wave-time,"  the  Washington  observation  will  be  re- 
corded a  little  too  late  at  Cincinnati,  so  that  the  difference  of 
longitude  on  the  Cincinnati  chronograph  will  be  too  small 
The  Cincinnati  observation,  which  comes  last,  being  recorded 
a  little  too  late  at  Wasliington,  tlie  difference  of  time  on  the 
Washington  chronograph  will  be  a  little  .too  gi*eat.  The  mean 
of  the  results  on  the  two  chronographs  will  be  the  correct 
longitude,  while  their  difference  will  be  twice  tlie  time  it  takes 
tlie  electric  current  to  pass  between  tlie  two  cities.  The  re- 
sults tluis  obtained  for  the  velocity  of  elcctricitj'  ai-e  by  ho 
mean^  accordant,  but  the  larger  number  do  not  differ  very 
greatly  from  8000  miles  per  second. 

A  celestial  meridian  moves  over  the  earth's  surface  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  degrees  an  hour,  or  a  minute  of  arc  in  four  sec- 
onds of  time.  More  precisely,  this  is  the  rate  of  rotation  of 
the  earth.  The  length  of  a  minute  of  arc  in  longitude  de- 
pends on  the  latitude.  It  is  about  6000  feet,  or  a  mile  and  a 
sixth  at  the  equator,  but  diminishes  \vhether  we  go  north  or 
south,  owing  to  the  approach  of  the  meridians  on  the  globular 
earth,  as  can  be  seen  on  a  globe.  In  the  latitude  of  our  Mid- 
dle States  it  is  about  4600  feet,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  earth 
there  moves  over  1150  feet  a  second.  At  the  latitude  of 
Greenwich  it  is  3800  feet,  so  that  the  motion  is  950  feet  per 
second.  Two  skilful  astronomers,  by  making  a  great  num- 
ber of  observations,  can  determine  the  time  it  takes  the  stare 
to  pass  from  one  meridian  to  another  within  one  or  two  hun- 
dredths of  a  second  of  time,  and  can  therefore  make  sure  of 
the  difference  of  longitude  between  two  distant  cities  withiu 
six  or  eight  yards. 

Of  late  the  telegraphic  method  of  determining  longitudes 
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has  been  applied  in  a  way  a  little  different,  though  resting  on 
the  same  principles.  Instead  of  recording  the  tmnsits  of  stai's 
on  both  chronographs,  each  observer  determines  the  error  of 
his  clock  by  transits  of  stars  of  which  the  right  ascension  has 
been  carefully  determined.  Each  clock  is  then  connected  with 
both  chronographs  by  means  of  the  telegraphic  lines,  and  made 
to  record  its  beats  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  only.  Thus 
the  difference  between  the  sidereal  times  at  the  two  stations 
for  the  same  moment  of  absolute  time  can  be  found,  and  this 
difference  is  the  difference  of  longitude  in  time.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  the  difference  of  longitude  between  points  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  was  determined  by  the  Coast 
Survey,  a  clock  in  Cambridge  was  made  to  I'ecoixi  its  beats  on 
a  chronograph  in  San  Francisco,  and  vice  versa.  In  1866,  as 
soon  as  the  Atlantic  cable  had  been  successfu^Uy  laid,  Dr.  B.  A. 
Gould  went  to  Europe,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
to  determine  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Europe  and 
America.  Owing  to  the  astronomical  importance  of  this  de- 
termination, it  has  since  been  twice  ]*epeated,  once  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Dean,  and,  lastlj'^,  under  that  of  Mr.  Ililgard, 
both  of  the  Survey.  These  three  campaigns  gave  the  follow- 
ing separate  results  for  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  and  the  Naval  Observato- 
ry, Washington : 

Hn.  MIn.      S«c. 

Dr.  Gould,  1867 r»     8     12.11 

Mr.  Demi,  1870 5    8     12.16 

Mr.  Ililgard,  1872 5     8     12.09 

The  extreme  difference,  it  will  be  seen,  is  less  than  a  tenth  of 
a  second,  and  would  probably  have  been  smaller  but  for  the 
immerous  difficulties  attendant  on  a  determination  through  a 
long  ocean  cable,  which  are  much  gre-ater  than  through  a  land 
line. 

The  use  of  the  telegraph  for  the  determination  of  longitude 
18  necessarily  limited,  and  other  methods  must  therefore  gen- 
erally be  used.  The  general  problem  of  determining  a  longi- 
tude, whether  that  of  a  ship  upon  the  ocean  or  of  a  station 
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upon  the  land,  depends  on  two  requirements :  (1)  a  knowledge 
of  the  local  time  at  the  station,  and  (2)  a  knowledge  of  the 
corresponding  time  at  Gi-eenwich,  Washington,  or  some  other 
standard  meridian.  The  difference  of  these  two  represents 
the  longitude. 

The  firet  determination,  that  of  the  local  time,  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult problem  when  the  utmost  accuracy  is  not  required.  We 
have  already  shown  how  it  is  determined  with  a  transit  instru- 
ment. But  this  instrument  cannot  be  used  at  all  at  sea,  and 
is  somewhat  heavy  to  carry  and  troublesome  to  set  up  on  the 
land.  For  ships  and  travellei-s  it  is,  therefore,  much  more  con- 
venient to  use  a  sextant,  by  which  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  of 
a  star  above  the  horizon  can  be  measured  with  very  little  time 
or  trouble.  To  obtain  the  time,  the  observation  is  made,  not 
when  the  object  is  on  tlie  meridian,  but  when  it  is  as  nearly  as 
practicable  east  or  west.  Having  found  the  altitude,  the  calcu- 
latio'n  of  a  spherical  triangle  from  the  data  given  in  the  Nau- 
tical Almanac  at  once  gives  the  local  time,  or  the  error  of  the 
chronometer  on  local  time. 

The  difficult  problem  is  to  determine  the  Greenwich  time. 
So  necessaiy  to  navigation  is  some  method  of  doing  this,  that 
the  British  Government  long  had  a  standing  offer  of  a  reward 
of  £10,000  to  anv  one  who  would  find  a  successful  method 
of  determiniuii:  tlie  lon^ritude  at  sea.  AVhen  the  office  of  As- 
tronomer  Royal  was  established,  wlrtch  was  in  1675,  the  duty 
of  the  incumbent  was  declared  to  be  "  to  apply  himself  with 
the  most  exact  care  and  diligence  to  the  rectifying  the  Ta- 
bles of  the  Motions  of  the  Heavens,  and  the  places  of  the 
Fixed  Stars,  in  order  to  find  out  the  so  much  desired  Longi- 
tude at  Sea  for  the  perfecting  the  Art  of  Navigatioii."  The 
reward  above  referred  to  was  ultimately  divided  between  an 
astronomer;  Tobias  Mayer,  who  made  a  great  improvement  in 
the  tables  of  tlie  moon,  and  a  watch-maker  who  improved  the 
marine  chronometer. 

The  moon,  making  her  monthly  circuit  of  the  heavens,  may 
be  considered  a  sort  of  standard  clock  from  which  the  astron- 
omer can  learn  the  Greenwich  time,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
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world  he  may  find  himself.  This  he  does  by  observing  lier  po- 
Bitions  among  the  stars.  The  Nautical  Almanac  gives  the  pre- 
dicted distanee  of  the  moon  from  certain  other  bodies — sun, 
planets  or  bright  stars — for  every  three  hours  of  Greenwicji 
time;  and  if  the  astronomer  or  navigator  nieasm*es  this  dis- 
tance witli  a  sextant,  he  has  the  means  of  finding  at  what 
Gl*een^vich  tinie  the  distance  was  equal  to  that  measured.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  this  operation  is  much  like  that  of  deter- 
mining the  time  from  a  clock  which  has  nothing  but  an  hour- 
hand.  The  moon  moves  among  tlie  stars  only  about  13*^  in 
a  dav,  and  her  own  diameter  in  an  hour.  If  tlie  observer  wants 
his  Green wiclrtime  within  half  a  minute,  he  must  determine 
the  position  of  the  moon  within  the  hundred  and  twentieth  of 
her  diameter.  This  is  about  as  near  as  an  ordinarj^  observer 
at  sea  can  come  with  a  sextant ;  and  yet  the  error  would  be  7i 
rnileS  of  longitude.  Even  this  degree  of  exactness  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  having  the  moon's  place  relatively  to  the  stars 
predicted  with  great  accuracy ;  and  here  we  meet  with  one  of 
the  most  complex  problems  of  astronomy,  the  efforts  to  solve 
which  have  already  been  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  the  uncertainty  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
this  method  is  opdn  to  the  objection  of  being  difticult,  owing 
to  the  long  calculation  necessary  to  free  the  measured  distance 
from  the  effects  of  the  refraction  of  both  bodies  by  the  atmos- 
phere, and  of  the  parallax  of  the  moon.  On  ordinary  voyages 
navigatoi's  prefer  to  trust  to  their  chronometers.  Tlie  error  of 
the  chronometer  oh  Greenwich  time  and  its  daily  rate  are 
determined  at  ports  of  which  the  longitude  is  known,  and  the 
navigator  caii  then  calculate  this  error  on  the  supposition  that 
the  chronometer  gains  or  loses  the  same  amount  everj^  day. 
On  voyages  between  Europe  and  America  a  good  chronome- 
ter will  not  generally  deviate  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  seconds 
from  its  calculated  rate,  so  that  it  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
navigation  i 

Still  another  observation  by  which  Greenwich  time  may  be 
obtained  to  a  minute  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  that  of  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  firet  satellite.     The  Greenwich  or  Wash- 
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iugton  times  at  which  tlie  eclipses. are  to  occur  are  given  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac^  so  tliat  if  the  traveller  can  succeed  in 
observing  one,  he  has  his  Greenwich  time  at  once,  without  any 
calculation  whatever.  Bi)t  the  error  of  his  observation  may 
be  half  a  minute,  or  even  an  entire  minute,  so  that  this  meth- 
od is  not  at  all  accurate. 

Wliere  an  astronomer  can  fit  up  a  portable  observatory,  the 
observation  of  the  moon  affords  him  a  much  more  accurate 
longitude  than  it  does  the  navigator,  because  he  can  use  better 
instruments.  If  he  has  a  transit  instrument,  he  determines 
from  observation  the  riglit  ascension  of  the  moon's  limb  as 
she  passes  his  meridian,  and  then,  i-eferring  to  the  Nautical 
Almanac^  he  tinds  at  what  Greenwich  time  the  limb  had  this 
right  ascension.  A  single  transit  would,  if  the  moon's  place 
were  coiTCctly  predicted,  give  a  longitude  correct  within  six 
or  eight  seconds  of  time.  It  is  found,  however,  that,  owing  to 
the  errors  of  the  moon's  tables,  it  is  necessary  for  the  astron- 
omer to  wait  for  corresponding  observations  of  the  moon  at 
some  standard  observatory  before  he  can  be  sure  of  this  de- 
gree of  accui'acy. 

§  4.  Mean,  or  Clock,  Time, 

We  have  hitherto  described  only  sidereal  time,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  starry  sphere,  or,  more 
exactly  yet,  of  the  vernal  equinox.  Such  a  nieasure  of  time 
would  not  answer  the  purposes  of  civil  life,  and  even  in  astron- 
omy its  use  is  generally  confined  to  the  determination  of  right 
ascensions.  Solar  time,  regulated  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
sun,  is  almost  universally  used  in  astronomical  observations  as 
well  as  in  civil  life.  Formerlj^,  solar  time  was  made  to  con- 
form absolutely  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  ;  that  is,  it  was  noon 
when  the  sun  was  on  the  meridian,  and  the  hours  were  those 
that  would  be  given  by  a  sundial.  If  the  interval  between 
two  consecutive  transits  of  the  sun  were  always  the  same, 
this  measure  would  have  been  adhered  to.  But  thei*e  ai^e  two 
sources  of  variation  in  the  motion  of  the  sun  in  riirht  asceu' 
sion,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  these  intervals  unequal : 
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1.  The  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  In  consequence 
of  tliis,  ao  already  explained,  the  angular  motion  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun  is  more  rapid  in  December,  wlien  the  earth  is 
nearest  the  sun,  than  in  June,  when  it  is  farthest.  The  aver- 
age, or  mean,  motion  is  such  tliat  the  sun  is  3  minutes  56  sec« 
onds  longer  in  i*eturning  to  the  meridian  than  a  star  is.  But, 
owing  to  the  eccentricity,  this  motion  is  actually  one-thirtieth 
gi*eater  in  December,  and  the  same  amount  less  in  June ;  so 
that  it  varies  from  3  minutes  48  seconds  to  4  minutes  4  sec- 
onds. 

2.  The  principal  source  of  the  inequality  i*efeiTed  to  is  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  Wlieii  the  sun  is  near  the  equinoxes, 
his  motion  among  the  stara  is  oblique  to  the  direction  of  the 
diurnal  motion;  while  the  latter  motion  is  directly  to  the 
west,  the  former  is  23|^°  north  or  south  of  east.  If,  then,  sun 
and  star  cross  the  meridian  together  one  day  near  the  equinox, 
.'^e  will  not  be  3  minutes  56  seconds  later  than  the  star  in 
crossing  the  next  day,  but.  about  one -twelfth  less,  or  20  sec- 
onds. Therefore,  at  the  times  of  the  equinoxes,  the  solar  days 
are  about  20  seconds  shorter  than  the  average.  At  the  sol- 
stices, the  opposite  effect  is  produced.  The  sun,  being  23^° 
nearer  the  pole  than  b^Ore,  the  diui'nal  motion  is  slower,  and 
it  takes  the  sun  20  seconds  longer  than  the  regular  interval  of 
3  minutes  56  seconds  for  that  motion  to  cany  the  sun  over 
the  space  which  separates  him  from  the  star  which  culminat- 
ed with  him  the  day  before.  The  days  are  then  20  seconds 
longer  than  the  average,  from  this  cause. 

So  long  as  clocks  could  not  be  made  to  keep  time  within 
20  seconds  a  day,  these  variations  m  the  course  of  the  sun 
were  not  found  to  cause  any  serious  inconveniencp.  But 
when  clocks  began  to  keep  time  better  than  the  sun,  it  be- 
came necessary  either  to  keep  putting  them  ahead  when  the 
sun  went  too  fast,  and  behind  when  he  went  too  slow,  or  to 
give  up  the  attempt  to  make  them  correspond.  The  latter 
course  is  now  univei'sally  adopted,  where  accurate  time  is  re- 
quired ;  the  standard  sun  for  time  being,  not  the  real  sun,  but 
^a  "  mean  sun,"  which  is  sometimes  ahead  of  the  real  one,  and 
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sometimes  behind  it.  The  irregular  time  depending  on  the 
motion  of  the  true  sun,  or  tliat  given  by  a  sundial,  is  called 
Apparent  Time,  while  that  given  by  the  mean  sun,  or  by  a 
clock  going  at  a  uniform  rate,  is  called  Mean  Time.  The  two 
measures  coincide  four  times  in  a  year;  during  two  interme- 
diate seasons  the  mean  time  is  ahead,  and  during  two  it  is 
beln'nd.  The  following  are  the  dates  of  coincidence,  and  of 
maximum  deviation,  which  vary  but  slightly  from  year  to 
year : 

Febmary  10th True  sun  15  minutes  slow. 

April  loth "  '*  correct. 

May  1 4th , *'  '*  4  minutes  fast. 

June  14th **  *•  correct. 

Julv  2oth» '*  '*  6  minutes  sIow« 

August  Blst... "  "  correct. 

November  2d "  '*  16  minutes  fast. 

December  24th *'  "  correct. 

Wlien  the  sun  is  slow,  it  passes  the  meridian  after  mean  noon, 
and  the  clock  is  faster  than  the  sundial,  and  vice  ve^^sa.  These 
wide  deviations  are  the  result  of  the  gradual  accumulations  of 
the  deviations  of  a  few  seconds  from  day  to  day,  the  caiisc  of 
which  has  just  bfeen  explained.  Thus,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween November  2d  and  February  12th,  the  sun  is  constantly 
falling  behind  the  clock  at  an  average  rate  of  18  or  19  seconds 
a  day,  which,  continued  through  100  days,  brings  it  from  16 
minutes  fast  to  15  minutes  slow. 

This  difference  between  the  real  and  the  mean  snn  is  called 
the  Equation  of  Time,  One  of  its  effects,  which  is  frequently 
misunderstood,  is  that  the  interval  from  sunrise  until  noon,  as 
given  in  the  almanacs,  is  not  the  same  as  that  between  noon 
and  simset.  This  often  leads  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  foi-e- 
noons  can  be  longer  or  shorter  than  the  afternoons.  If  by 
"noon"  we  meant  tlie  passage  of  tlie  real  sun  across  the  me- 
ridian, they  could  not ;  but  tlie  noon  of  our  clocks  being  some- 
times 15  minutes  before  or  after  noon  by  the  sun,  ihe  former 
mav  be  half  an  hour  nearer  to  sunrise  than  to  sunset,  or  vice 
versa. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

HBAStJBING  DISTANCES   IN   THE  HEAYENfS. 

,  §  1.  Parallax  in  General, 

The  deteraiination  of  the  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
from  lis  is  a  much  more  complex  problem  than  merely  deter- 
mining their  apparent  positions  on  tlie  celestial  sphere.  The 
latter  depend  entirely  on  the  dii-ection  of  the  bodies  from  the 
observer ;  and  two  bodies  which  lie  in  the  same  direction  will 
seem  to  occupy  the  same  position,  no  matter  how  much  farther 
one  may  be  than  the  other.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
differences  between  the  distances  of  different  heavenly  bodies, 
tliere  is  no  way  of  telling  even  which  is  farthest  and  which 
nearest  by  mere  inspection,  much  less  can  the  absolute  dis- 
tance be  determined  in  this  way. 

The  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  generally  deter- 
mined from  theii'  Parallax.  Parallax  may  be  defined,  in  the 
most  general  way,  as  the  difference  between  the  .^ 

directions  of  a  hody  as  seen  from  two  different  y^ 

points.     Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  ^/^^ 

more  distant  the  body,  the  less  this  differ-  /  /  \  \ 

ence,  or  the  less  the  parallax.     To  show,  in  /  /      \\ 

the  most  elementary  way,  how  difference  of        //  \\ 

direction  depends  on  distance,  suppose  an       jf  \\ 

observer  at  0  to  see  two  lights,  A  and  jB,  at     jf  \ 

night.     He  cannot  tell  by  mere   inspection    lo  pi 

wliicli  is  the  more  distant.     But  suppose  he  FiG.47.-Diagrafniiins. 
':valks  over  to  the  point  P,     Both  lights  will       trating  parallax. 
then  seem  to  change  their  direction,  moving  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  he  goes.    But  the  light  A  will  chaniLco 
more  than  the  light  jB,  for,  being  to  the  right  of  B  when  the 
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observer  was  at  0,  it  is  now  to  the  left  of  it.     The  observer 
ean  then  say  with  entira  certainty  that  A  is  nearer  than  B. 

As  a  steamship  crosses  the  ocean,  near  objects  at  rest 
change  their  direction  I'apidly,  and  soon  flit  by,  while  more 
distant  ones  change  very  slowly.  The  stai's  are  not  seen  to 
change  at  all.  If,  however,  the  moon  did  not  move,  the  pas- 
senger would  see  her  to  have  changed  her  apparent  position 
about  one  and  a  half  times  her  diameter  in  conseqnence  of 
the  journey.  If,  when  the  moon  is  near  the  meridian',  an  ob- 
server could  in  a  moment  jump  from  New  York  to  Livei'pool, 
keeping  his  eye  fixed  upon  her,  he  would  see  her  apparently 
jump  in  the  opposite  direction  about  this  amount. 

Astronomically,  the  direction  of  an  object  from  an  observer 
is  determined  by  its  position  on  the  celestial  sphere;  that  is, 
by  its  right  ascension  and  declination.  In  consequence  of 
parallax,  the  declination  of  a  body  is  not  the  same  when  seen 
from  different  parts  of  the  earth.  As  the  moon  passes  the 
meridian  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  her  measured  declina- 
tion may  be  a  degree  or  more  farther  north  than  it  is  when 
she  passes  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  Tlie  determination  of 
the  parallax  of  the  moon  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  British 
Government  in  establishing  an  observatory  at  the  Cape,  and 
80  well  lias  this  object  been  attained  that  the  best  determina- 
tions of  the  parallax  have  been  made  by  comparing  the  Green- 
wich and  Cape  observations  of  the  moon's  declination. 

The  determination  of  the  distance  of  a  celestial  object  from 
the  parallax  depends  on  the  solution  of  a  triangle.  If,  in  Fig. 
48,  we  suppose  the  circle  to  represent  the  earth,  and  imagine 

an  observer  at  A  to  view  a  celes- 
tial object,  Mj  he  will  see  it  pro- 
jected on  the  infinite  celestial 
sphere  in  the  direction  -41f  con- 
tinned.  Another  observer  at  A^ 
will  see  it  in  the  direction  A^M, 
The  difference  of  these  directions 
is  tlie  angle  at  M.  Knowing  all 
Fio.  48.— Diagram  iiioatratiug  parallax,  the  aiigles   of  the  quadrilateral 
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ACA^-JIfj  and  the  length  of  the  eai*th's  radius,  CA,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  object  from  the  three  points,  A,  A\  and  (7,  can 
be  found  by  solving  a  simple  problem  of  trigonometry. 

The  term  parallax  is  frequently  used  in  a  more  limited 
sense  than  that  in  which  we  have  just  defined  and  elucidated 
it  Instead  of  the  difference  of  directions  of  a  celestial  body 
seen  from  any  two  points,  the  astronomer  generally  means  the 
difference  between  the  direction 
of  the  body  as  it  would  appear 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
the  direction  seen  by  an  observer 
at  the  surface.  Thus,  in  Fig.  49, 
au  observer  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  C,  would  see  the  object  M' 
in  the  direction  CM\  while  one 
on  the  surface  at  P  will  see  it  in 
the  direction  PM'.  The  differ- 
ence   of   these    directions    is    the  Fio.  49.~Varintion  of  pamllaz  with  thf 

angle  PM'C.     If  the  observer  *^^'^'"^"' 

sliould  be  at  the  point  where  the  line  M'C  intersects  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  there  would  be  no  parallax:  in  this  case, 
the  object  would  be  in  his  geocentric  zenith.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  observer  has  the  object  in  his  horizon,  so  that  the 
line  PW  is  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  angle 
CM'' Pis  called  the  horizontal  parallax.  The  honzontal paral- 
lax is  equal  to  the  angle  which  tlie  radius  of  the  earth  subtends  as 
Been  from  the  object.  When  we  say  that  the  horizontal  parallax 
of  the  moon  is  57',  and  that  of  the  sun  8".85,  it  is  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  subtends  twice 
those  angles  as  seen  from  the  moon  and  sun  respectively. 

Owing  to  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  all  its  diameters  will 
not  subtend  the  same  angle;  the  polar  diameter  being  the 
shortest  of  all,  and  the  equatorial  the  longest.  The  equatorial 
diameter  is,  therefore,  adopted  by  astronomers  as  the  standard 
for  parallax.  The  coi*responding  parallax,  that  is,  the  equato- 
rial radius  of  the  earth  as  seen  from  a  celestial  body,  is  called 
the  Equatorial  Horizontal  Parallax  of  that  body. 
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To  measure  directly  the  distance  of  the  moon  or  any  other 
heavenly  body,  the  line  PC  must  be  replaced  by  the  line  join- 
ing the  positions  of  the  two  observere,  called  the  base-line. 
Knowing  the  length  and  direction  of  this  base-line,  and  the 
difference  of  directions,  or  pamllax,  the  distance  is  at  once  ob- 
tained. If  the  absolute  length  of  the  base-line  shonld  not  be 
known,  tlie  astronomer  could  still  determine  the  proportion 
of  the  distance  of  the  object  to  the  base-line,  leaving  the  final 
determination  of  the  absolute  distances  to  be  made  when  the 
base-line  could  be  measured. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  for  t\vo  observers  actually  to  sta- 
tion themselves  in  two  distant  parts  of  the  eartli  to  determine 
a  parallax.  If  the  observer  himself  could  move  along  the 
base-line,  and  keep  up  a  series  of  observations  on  the  object,  to 
see  how  it  seemed  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction,  he  would 
still  be  able  to  determine  its  distance.  Now,  every  observer  is 
actually  carried  along  by  two  such  motions,  because  he  is  on 
tlie  moving  earth.  He  is  carried  round  the  sun  every  year, 
and  round  the  axis  of  the  earth  every  day.  We  have  already 
shown  how,  in  consequence  of  the  first  motion,  all  the  planet* 
seem  to  diBScribe  a  series  of  epicycles.  This  apparent  motion 
is  an  effect  of  parallax,  and  by  means  of  it  the  proportions  of 
the  solar  system  can  be  determined  with  extreme  accuracy. 
The  base-line  is  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit.  But  the 
parallax  in  question  does  not  help  us  to  determine  this  base- 
line. To  find  it,  we  must  fii-st  know  the  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun,  and  here  we  have  no  base-line  bnt  the  diameter 
of  the  earth  itself.  Nor  can  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun  enable  us  to  determine  the  distance  of  the 
moon,  because  the  latter  is  carried  round  by  the  same  motion. 

The  result  of  the  daily  revolution  of  the  observer  round  the 
earth's  axis  is,  that  the  apparent  movement  of  the  planet  along 
its  coni-se  is  not  perfectly  uniform  :  when  the  observer  is  east, 
the  planet  is  a  little  to  the  west,  and  vice  versa.  By  observing 
the  small  inequalities  in  the  motion  of  the  planet  correspond- 
ing to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  we  have  tlie  means 
of  observing  its  distance  with  the  earth's  diameter  as  a  base- 
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line,  and  tliis  diameter  is  well  known.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  earth  is  so  small  compared  with  the  distances  of  the 
planets,  that  the  parallax  in  question  almost  eludes  measure- 
ment, except  in  the  case  of  those  planets  which  are  nearest 
the  earth,  and  even  then  it  is  so  minute  that  its  accurate  de- 
termination is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  modern 
astronomy. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  determining  a  parallax  from  the 
revolution  of  the  observer  aronnd  the  eajth's  axis  is  that  tiie 
observations  are  not  to  be  made  in  the  meridian,  but  when  the 
planet  is  near  the  horizon  in  the  east  and  west.  Hence  the 
most  accurate  and  convenient  instrument  of  all,  the  meridian 
circle,  cannot  be  used,  and  i*ecoui*se  must  be  had  to  methods 
of  observation  subject  to  many  sources  of  error. 

In  measuring  very  minute  parallaxes,  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  position  of  the  body  on  the  celestial  sphere  can 
be  determined  with  the  necessary  accuracy.  In  this  case  re- 
sort is  sometimes  had  to  relative  parallax.  By  this  is  meant 
the  difference  between  the  parallaxes  of  two  bodies  lying  near- 
ly in  the  same  direction.  The  most  notable  example  of  this 
is  afforded  by  a  transit  of  Yenus  over  the  face  of  the  sun. 
To  determine  the  absolute  direction  of  Venus  when  nearest 
the  earth  with  the  accuracy  required  in  measurements  of  par- 
allax has  not  hitherto  been  found  practicable,  because  the  ob- 
servation must  be  made  in  the  daythne,  when  the  atmosphere 
is  much  disturbed  by  the  raj's  of  the  sun,  and  also  because 
only  a  small  part  of  the  planet  can  then  be  seen.  But  if  the 
planet  is  actually  between  us  and  the  sun,  so  as  to  be  seen  pro- 
jected on  the  sun's  face,  the  apparent  distance  of  the  planet 
from  the  centre  or  from  the  limb  of  the  sun  may  be  found 
with  considerable  accuracy.  Moreover,  this  distance  will  be 
different  as  seen  from  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  at 
the  same  moment,  owing  to  the  effect  of  parallax ;  that  is,  dif- 
ferent observers  will  see  Venus  projected  on  different  parts  of 
the  sun's  face.  But  the  change  thus  observed  will  be  only 
that  due  to  the  difference  of  the  parallaxes  of  the  two  bodies; 
while  both  change  their  direetions,  that  nearest  the  observer 
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changes  the  more,  and  thus  seems  to  move  past  the  other,  ex- 
actly as  in  the  diagram  of  the  lights. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  parallax  of  the  sun  can  be  found 
from  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  if  such  observations 
show  only  the  difference  between  the  parallax  of  Yeniis  and 
that  of  the  sun.  We  reply  that  the  ratio  of  the  parallaxes  of 
the  two  bodies.is  known  with  great  precision  from  the  propor- 
tions of  the  system.  We  have  already  shown  tliat  these  pro- 
portions are  known  with  great  accuracy  from  the  third  law  of 
Kepler,  and  from  the  annual  parallax  produced  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  round  the  sun.  It  is  thus  known  that  at  the 
time  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  iii  1874,  tlie  sun  was  nearly  four 
times  the  distance  of  Venus,  or,  more  exactly,  that  he  was 
3.783  times  as  far  as  tliat  planet.  Consequently,  the  parallax 
of  Venus  was  then  3.783  times  that  of  the  suii.  The  differ- 
ence of  the  parallaxes,  that  is,  the  relative  parallax,  must  then 
have  been  2.783  times  the  sun's  parallax.  Consequently,  we 
have  only  to  divide  the  relative  parallax  found  from  this  obr 
servations  by  2.783  to  have  the  parallax  of  the  sun  itself. 

Still  another  parallax,  seldom  applied  except  to  the  fixed 
stars,  is  the  Annual  Parallax.  This  is  the  parallax  already  ex- 
plained as  due  to  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  in  its  or- 
bit. It  is  equal  to  the  angle  subtended  by  the  line  joining  the 
earth  and  sun,  as  seen  from  the  star  or  other  body.  When  we 
say  that  the  annual  paralkix  of  a  star  is  one  second  of  arc,  it  is 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  at  the  star  the  line  joining  the 
earth  and  sun  would  subtend  an  apparent  angle  of  one  sec- 
ond, or  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  would  appear  un- 
der an  angle  of  two  seconds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  measurement  of  the  heavens  involves 
two  separate  operations.  The  one  consists  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  which  in 
made  to  depend  on  the  solar  parallax,  or  the  angle,  which  the 
semidiameter  of  the  eai'th  subtends  as  seen  from  the  sun,  and 
which  is  the  unit  of  distance  in  celestial  measuroments.  The 
other  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  distances  of  the  stare 
and  planets  in  terms  of  this  unit,  which  gives  what  we  may 
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call  the  proportions  of  the  uiuvei'se.  Knowing  this  proportion, 
we  can  determine  all  the  distances  of  the  universe  when  the 
length  of  our  unit  or  the  distance  of  the  sun  is  known,  but  not 
before.  The  determination  of  this  distance  is,  therefore,  one 
of  the  capital  problems  of  astronomy,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
dif}icnit,to  the  sohition  of  wliich  botli  ancient  and  modern  as- 
tronomers have  devoted  many  effoi-ts. 

§  2.  Measures  of  the  Distance  of  the  Sun. 

We  liave  already  shown,  in  describing  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  how  Aristarchns  attempted  to  determine  the  distance 
of  the  sun  by  measuring  the  angle  between  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  when  the  latter  appeared  half  illuminated.  From  this 
measure,  the  sun  was  supposed  to  be  twenty  times  as  far  as 
the  moon ;  a  result  which  arose  solely  from  the  accidental  er- 
rors of  the  observations. 

Another  method  of  attacking  the  problem  was  applied  by 
Ptolemy,  but  is  probably  due  to  Hipparchus.  It  rests  on  a 
very  ingenious  georaetric*al  construction  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  more  distant  the  sun,  the  narrower  will  be  the 
shadow  of  tlie  eai*th  at  the  distance  of  the  moon.     The  actual 

« 

diameter  was  detennined  from  an  ingenious  combination  of 
two  partial  eclipses  of  the  moon,  in  one  of  which  half  of  the 
moon  was  south  of  tlie  limit  of  the  shadow,  while  in  the  other 
three-fourths  of  her  diameter  was  north  of  the  limit;  that  is, 
one  fourth  of  the  moon's  disk  was  eclipsed.  It  was  thus  found 
that  the  moon's  apparent  diameter  was  31^',  and  the  appar- 
ent diameter  of  the  shadow  40f' .  Tlie  former  number  was 
certainly  remarkably  near  the  truth.  From  this  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  sun's  parallax  was  3'  11",  and  his  distance  1210 
^•adii  of  the  earth.  This  result  was  an  entire  mistake,  arising 
from  the  uncertainty  of  any  measure  of  so  small  an  angle. 
Really,  the  parallax  is  so  minute  as  to  elude  all  measurement 
with  any  instrument  in  which  the  vision  is  not  assisted  by  the 
use  of  a  telescope.  Yet  this  result  continued  to  figure  in  as- 
tronomy through  the  fourteen  centuries  during  which  the"^^ 
magesC^  of  Ptolemy  was  the  supreme  authority,  without,  appar- 
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ently,  any  astronomer  being  bold  enough  to  seriously  under- 
take its  revision. 

Kepler  and  his  contemporaries  saw  clearly  that  this  distance 
must  be  far  too  small ;  but  all  their  estimates  fell  short  of  the 
truth.  Wendell  came  nearest  the  truth,  as  he  claimed  that 
the  pamllax  could  not  exceed  lb'\  But  the  best  estimate  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  made  by  Iluyghcns,^^  the  reason 
why  it  was  the  best  being  that  it  was  not  founded  on  any 
attempt  to  measure  the  parallax  itself,  which  was  then  real- 
ly incapable  of  measurement,  but  on  the  probable  magnitude 
of  the  earth  as  a  planet.  The  parallax  of  the  sun  is,  as  al- 
ready explained,^  the  appu'ent  semidiameter  of  the  earth  as 
seen  from  the  sun.  If,  then,  we  can  find  what  size  the  earth 
would  appear  if  seen  from  the  sun,  the  problem  would  at  once 
be  solved.  The  apparent  magnitudes  of  the  planets,  as  seen 
from  the  earth,  are  found  by  direct  measurement  wdth  the 
telescope.  Tlie  proportions  of  tiie  solar  system  being  known, 
as  already  explained,  it  is  very  easy  to  determine  the  magni« 
tudes  of  all  the  planets  as  seen  from  the  sun,  the  earth  alone 
excepted.  The  idea  of  Huyghens  was  that  the  eaith,  being  a 
planet,  its  magnitude  would  probably  be  somewhere  near  that 
of  the  avei-agc  of  the  two  planets  on  each  side  of  it,  namel}', 
Venus  and  Mars.  So,  taking  the  mean  of  the  diametei*s  of 
Venus  and  Mars,  and  supposing  this  to  repi'esent  the  diameter 
of  the  earth,  he  found  the  angle  which  the  semidiameter  of 
the  supposed  earth  would  subtend  from  the  sun,  which  would 
be  the  solar  parallax. 

Although  this  method  may  look  like  a  happy  mode  of 
guessing,  it  was  much  more  reliable  than  any  which  had  be- 
fore been  applied,  for  the  reason  that,  in  supposing  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  earth  to  be  between  those  of.  Venus  and  Mai^s, 
he  was  likely  to  be  nearer'the  truth  than  any  measuix)  of  ar» 
angle  entirely  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  would  be. 

An  attempt  of  the  same  kind  nrnde  by  Ilorrox,  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  astronomy  as  the  first  observer  of  a  transit 

*  At  the  close  of  liis  "  Systema  Saturniam.*' 
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of  Venus,  is  also  worthy  of  mention.  He  held  a  theory,  which 
we  now  know  to  be  erroneous,  that  the  diauietei-s  of  the  plan- 
ets were  proportional  to  their  distances  from  the  sun,  so  that 
their  angular  diameter  as  seen  from  the  sun  would  be  the 
same  for  them  all  This  angulai'  diameter  he  estimated  at 
28".  The  solar  parallax  being  equal  to  the  semi-diameter  of 
the  eartli,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  it  would  follow  from  this  that 
tlie  solar  parallax  was  14''.  This  result,  though  much  farther 
from  the  truth  than  that  of  lluyghens,  was  a  great  advance 
Qu  any  that  had  preceded  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  modern  methods  of  measurins:  the 
parallax  of  the  sun.  These  consist,  not  in  measuring  this  par- 
jjlax  directly,  because  this  cannot  even  now  be  done  with  any 
accuracy,  but  in  measuring  the  parallax  of  one  of  the  planets 
Venus  and  Mars  when  nearest  the  earth.  These  planets  pass- 
ing from  time  to  time  much  nearer  to  us  than  the  sun  does, 
have  then  a  much  larger  pamllax,  and  one  which  can  easily 
be  measured.  Having  the  parallax  of  the  planet,  that  of  the 
sun  is  determined  from  the  known  proportion  between  their 
respective  distances. 

The  first  application  of  this  method  was  made  by  the  French 
astronomei-s  to  the  planet  Mai*s.  In  1671  they  sent  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  colony  of  Cayenne,  in  South  America,  which 
made  observations  of  the  position  of  Mars  during  the  opposi- 
tion of  1672,  while  corresponding  observations  were  made  at 
the  Paris  Observatory.  The  difference  of  the  two  appai-ent 
positions,  reduced  to  the  sarpe  moment,  gave  the  parallax  of 
Mai's.  From  a  discussion  of  these  observations,  Cassini  con- 
cluded the  parallax  of  the  sun  to  be  9'^5,  corresponding  to  a 
distance  of  the  sun  equal  to  21,600  semidiametera  of  the  earth. 
This  distance  was  as  much  too  small  as  Huyghens's  was  too 
great,  so  that,  as  we  now  know,  no  real  improvement  was 
made.  Still,  the  data  were  much  more  certain  than  those  on 
which  the  estimate  of  Huyghens  was  made,  and  for  a  hundred 
yeara  it  was  generally  considered  that  the  sun's  parallax  was 
about  10'',  and  liis  distance  between  80  and  90  millions  of  miles. 

The  method  by  observations  of  Mars  is  still,  in  some  of  its 
I  13 
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forms,  among  the  most  valuable  which  have  been  applied  to 
the  determination  of  the  solar  parallax.  About  once  ih  six- 
teen yeara  Mars  approaches  almost  as  near  the  earth  as  Venus 
does  at  the  times  of  her  transits,  the  favorable  times  being 
those  when  Mai's  at  opposition  is  near  his  perihelibn.  His 
distance  outside  the  earth's  orbit  is  then  only  0.373  of  the  as- 
tronomical unit,  or  34J  millions  of  miles,  while  at  his  aphe- 
lion the  distance  is  nearly  twice  as  great.  At  the  nearest  op- 
positions, his  parallax  is  over  23",  an  angle  which  can  be  meas- 
ured with  some  accuracy.  The  displacement  of  the  planet 
due  to  parallax  is  then  found  by  comparing  the  results  of  ob- 
servations in  the  two  hemispheres. 

An  expedition  of  this  sort  was  that  of  Captain  James  M. 
G"  Hiss,  late  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  went  out  to  Chili  in 
184r9,  and  remained  till  1852,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
parallaxes  of  both  Venus  and  Mars.  The  most  recent  expe- 
dition was  that  made  to  the  Island  of  Ascension,  in  the  year 
1877,  by  Mr.  David  Gill,  now  Astronomer  Royal  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  In  that  year  the  opposition  of  Mara  occurred 
within  a  few  days  of  the  time  of  his  passing  perihelion,  so  that 
he  approached  nearer  the  eailh  than  at  any  time  within  the 
last  thirty  yeara.  Mr.  Gill  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance to  determine  the  parallax  by  the  aid  of  the  heliometer. 
He  did  not,  however,  depend  upon  corresponding  observations 
in  other  regions  of  the  earth,  but  planned  out  Jiis  work  so  as 
to  measure  the  change  in  the  direction  of  Mara  as  the  ob- 
server was  carried  around  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  In 
consequence  of  this,  when  Mara  was  near  either  horizon  he 
would  appear  lower  down  than  if  he  were  viewed  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  The  Island  of  Ascension  being  near  the 
equator,  the  direction  down  when  Mars  was  in  the  east  would 
be  nearly  opposite  the  corres|3onding  direction  when  Mara 
was  in  the  west.  Consequently,  the  motion  of  Mara  would 
not  be  perfectly  uniform  and  regular,  but  there  would  be  a 
daily  oscillation  due  to  parallax  which  Mr.  Gill  undertook  to 
measure.  The  linal  result  of  his  observations  gave  8".78  for 
the  solar  parallax. 
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§  3.  Solar  Parallax  from  IVansits  of  Venus, 

The  most  celebrated  method  of  detenniniiig  the  solar  parol- 
lax  has  been  bj'  transits  of  Venus  over  the  face  of  the  sun,  by 
which  the  difference  between  the  parallax  of  the  planet  and 
Uiat  of  the  snn  can  be  found,  as  explained  in  §  1.  We  know 
fi-om  our  astronomical  tables  that  this  phenomenon  has  recur- 
red in  a  certain  regular  C3'cle  four  times  every  243  years  for 
many  centuries  past.  This  cycle  is  made  up  of  four  intervals, 
the  lengtlis  of  which  are,  iti  i-egular  order,  105^  years,  8  yearsj 
121^  yeai-s,  8  years,  after  which  the  ii^tervals  repeat  them- 
selves. The  dates  of  occurrence  for  eight  centuries  are  as 
follows: 


1518 June  2d. 

1526 .". June  1st. 

1G31 December  7tli. 

1639 Dec-enilier  4thi 

1761 June  5th. 

1769 JuneBd. 

1874 December  9th. 


18.82 December  Gth. 

2004.. JnnbVth/ 

2012 .T.June  6th. 

2il7 .IXecember  11th. 

2125 December  8tli. 

2247 June  11th. 

2255 June9lh. 


It  has  been  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  this  phe- 
nomenon could  be  predicted  and  observed.  In  the  years  1518 
and  1526  the  idea  of  looking  for  such  a  thing  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  any  one.  The  following  century  gave 
birth  to  Kepler,  who  so  far  improved  the  planetary  tables 
as  to  predict  that  a  transit  would  occur  on  December  6th, 
1631.  But  it  did  not  commence  until  after  sunset  in  Eu- 
rope, and  was  over  before  sunrise  next  morning,  so  that  it 
passed  entirely  unobserved.  Unfortunately,  the  tables  were 
so  far  from  accurate  that  they  failed  to  indicate  the  transit 
which  occurred  eight  years  later,  and  led  Kepler  to  announce 
that  the  phenomenon  would  not  recur  till  1761.  The  transit 
of  1639  would,  therefore,  like  all  former  ones,  have  passed 
entirely  unobserved,  had  it  not  been  for  the  talent  and  enthu- 
siasm of  a  yonng  Englishman.  Jeremiali  Horrox  was  then  a 
young  curate  of  eighteen,  residing  in  the  North  of  England, 
who,  even  at  that  early  age,  was  a  master  of  the  astronomy  of 
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his  times.  Comparing  different  tables  witli  his  own  observ* 
tions  of  Yenus,  lie  found  that  a  tmnsit  might  be  expected  to 
occnr  on  December  4th,  and  pi*epared  to  observe  it,  after  the 
fashion  then  in  vogae,  by  letting  tlie  image  of  the  sun  passing 
through  his  telescope  fall  on  a  screen  behind  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  day  was  Sunday,  and  his  clerical  duties  pi*evented 
his  seeing  the  ingress  of  the  planet  upon  the  solar  disk — a  cir* 
cumstance  which  science  has  mounted  for  a  century  past,  and 
will  have  reason  to  mourn  for  a  century  to  come.  When  ho 
returaed  from  church,  he  was  overjoyed  to  see  the  planet  upon 
the  face  of  the  sun,  but,  after  following  it  half  an  hour,  the  ap- 
proach of  sunset  compelled  him  to  suspend  his  observations. 

During  the  interval  between  this  and  the  next  transit,  which 
occurred  in  1761,  exact  astronomy  made  very  rapid  progress, 
thix)i]gh  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  and  the  ap- 
plicatioa  of  tl)^  telescope  to  celestial  measurements.  A  great 
additional  interest  was  lent  to  the  phenomenon  by  Halley^s 
discovery  that  observations  of  it  made  from  distant  points  of 
the  earth  could  be  used  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  sun. 

The  principles  by  which  the  parallaxes,  and  therefore  the 
distances,  of  Venus  and  the  sun  are  determined  by  Ilalley's 
method  are  quite  simple.  In  consequence  of  the  parallax  of 
Venus,  two  observei's  at  distant  points  of  the  earth's  surface, 

watching  her  course  over  the 
solar  disk,  will  see  her  describe 
slightly  different  paths,  as  show*n 
in  Fig.  50.  It  is  by  the  distance 
between  these  patlis  that  the  par- 
allax has  hitherto  been  deter* 
mined. 

The  essential  principle  of  IlaV 
ley's  method  consists  in  the  mode 
tfiG.M.-Apparent  paths  of  Venus  ncro88  of  determining  the  distance  be- 

the  sun,  as  seen  from  different  stations  tweCU  thcSC  apparent  paths.      Au 

during  the  transit  of  1S74.    The  npper  .  .  «•    i       /»  -n     i 

path  is  that  seen  from  a  sonthern  sta-  inspection  of  the  ngure  W' ill  shoW 

tion;  the  lower  is  that  seen  fron.  a  ^j^^   ^j  ^j     forthest  from   the 

northern  station,  but  the  distance  be-  \       ^ 

iween  the  paths  Is  exaggerated.  sun's  centre  is  shorter  than  tbo 
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other,  so  that  Venus  will  pass  over  the  sun  more  quickly  when 
watched  from  a  southern  station  than  when  watched  from  a 
northern  one.  Halley  therefore  proposed  that  the  different  ob- 
serVere  should,  with  a  telescope  and  a  chronometer,  note  the 
time  it  took  Venus  to  pass  over  the  disk,  and  the  diflfei'euce  be- 
tween these  times,  as  seen  from  different  stations,  would  give 
the  means  of  determining  the  difference  between  the  parallaxes 
of  Venus  and  the  sun.  The  ratio  between  the  distances  of 
the  planet  and  the  sun  is  known  with  great  exactness' by  Kep- 
lei'^s  third  law,  from  which,  knowing  the  differences  of  paraU 
laxes,  the 'distance  of  each  body  can  be  determined. 

By  this  plan  of  Halley  the  observer  must  note  with  great 
exactness  the  times  both  of  beginning  and  end  of  the  transit 
There  are  two  phases  which  may  be  observed  at  tlie  beginning 
and  two  at  the  end,  making  four  in  all. 

The  firat  is  that  when  the  planet  lii*st  touches  the  edge  of 
the  solar  disk,  and  begins  to  make  a  notch  in  it,  as  at  a.  Fig.  50. 
This  is  called  first  external  contact, 

TI>e  second  is  that  when  the  planet  has  just  entered  entirely 
upon  the  sun,  as  at  h.    This  is  gslWqA  first  internal  contact. 

The  thii-d  contact  is  that  in  which  the  planet,  after  crossing 
the  sun,  firat  reaches  the  edge  of  the  disk,  and  begins  to  go 
off,  as  at  c.     This  is  called  second  internal  contact. 

The  fourtli  contact  is  that  in  which  the  planet  finally  disap- 
peai's  from  the  face  of  the  sun,  as  at  d.  This  is  called  second 
external  contact, 

Now,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Halley,  and  a  very  plansible  one, 
too,  that  the  internal  contacts  could  be  observed  with  far  great- 
er accuracy  than  the  external  ones.  He  founded  tliis  opinion 
on  his  own  experience  in  observing  a  transit  of  the  planet  Mer- 
cury at  St.  Helena  in  1677.  It  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  Fig. 
51,  which  represents  the  position  of  the  planet  jnst  before  first 
internal  contact,  that  as  the  planet  moves  forward  on  the  solar 
disk  the  sharp  horns  of  light  on  each  side  of  it  approach  each 
othier,  and  that  the  moment  of  internal  contact  is  marked  by 
these  horns  meeting  each  other,  and  forining  a  thread  of  light 
all  the  way  across  the  dark  space,  as  in  Fig.  52.     This  thread 
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of  ligbt  IB  indeed  simply  the  extreme  edge  of  tlie  sun's  disk 
coming  into  view  behind  the  planet.  In  observing  tlie  tran- 
sit of  Meruiiry,  llalley  felt 
ein-e  that  he  could  iix  tlie 
moment  at  wliieh  the  lioniB 
met,  and  the  edge  of  tlie 
Bun's  disk  appeared  ini- 
bixiken,  witliiu  a  single  sec- 
oud;  and  he  lienee  con- 
cluded that  obBervci-6  of 
the  ti'aneit  of  Yeniis  coidd 
observe  the  time  inquired 

Fi8.[il.-VeiiiiBi.ppro(icblaBli>tBniiiH»DUolon    for    VeilllS    tn    paSS     aclOSS 

""bf ''^  "L'l'n  wai-d.'^''* '''"'" '°  "■''*"*'  tl'«  BHii  within  one  or  two 
seconds.  Tliesc  times  would 
differ  in  different  parts  of  llie  earth  by  fifteen  or  twenty  inin- 
ntes,  in  conseqiienee  of  pajallii\.     Hence  it  followed,  tliat  if 
Halley's  estiiuate  of  the  de- 
gree of   accuracy  attainable 
were  correct,  the  paralhix  of 
Yenns  and  the  sun  would  lie 
dcterniin'^  by  the  proposed 
system  of  ol>ser\ations  within 
tlie  six  linndi-edtli  of  its  whole 
amount. 

When  the  long-expected  5th 
of  June,  1761,  at  length  ap- 
proaclied,  which  was  a  gener- 
ation after  llallev's  death,  ex-  F.a.oa.-inwtnnicimi.ctonheiimbofv^ 
peditions  were  sent  to  distant 

pai'ts  of  the  world  by  the  pi'incipal  Eiii-opean  nations  to  make 
the  required  observations.  The  French  sent  ont  from  among 
their  astronomers,  Le  Gentil  to  Poiidicherry;  Pingre  to  Bod- 
rignez  Island,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Maiiritins;  and  the 
AbblJ  Chappe  to  Tobolsk,  in  Siberia.  The  war  with  England, 
unfortunately,  prevented  the  fii-st  two  from  reaching  theii-  sta- 
tions in  time,  but  Chappe  was  successful.    From  England,  Ma 
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80T1 — he  of  the  celebrated  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line — was  sent 
to  Sumatra ;  but  he,  too,  was  stopped  by  the  war :  Muskelvne, 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  was  sent  to  St.  Helena,  Denmark, 
SwedeD,aud  Russia  also  sent  out  expeditions  to  various  points 
in  Europe  atid  Asia. 

With  those  observers  who  were  favored  by  fine  \v-eatliei',  the 
entry  of  the  dark  body  of  Veiiiis  upon  the  limb  of  tlie  snn 
was  seen  very  well  until  the  critical  luoineut  of  internal  con- 
tact approached.    Then  tliey  were  perplexed  to  find  fhat  the  ' 
planet,  instead  of  preserving  its  circulai'  form,  appeared  to 
assume  the  shape  of  a  pear  oi-  a  balloon,  the  elongated  jwrtion 
being  connected  with  the  limb  of  the  sun.     We  give  two  fig- 
ures, 52  and  53,  tlie  first  showing  how  the  planet  ought  to  have 
looked,  tlie  last  how  it  really  did  look.    Now,  we  can  readily 
see  that  the  observer,  looking 
at  such  an  appearance  as  in 
Fig.  53,  wonld  be  unable  to 
say  whether  intemal  contact 
had  or  had  not  taken  place. 
The  round  pait  of  the  planet 
is  e[itirely  within  the  sun,  so 
that  if  ho  judged  from  this 
alone,  he  would  say  that  in- 
ternal contact  is  passed.    But 
the  horns  are  still  separated 

by   this  dai'k   eloueation,  or       „.„-,.  w,  ,:  ^ 

•'  6      "   '  Fia.  63.— The  black  drop,  or  Itguaeot. 

"black  drop,  as  it  is  geneial- 

ly  called,  so  that,  judging  from  this,  internal  contact  has  not 
taken  place.  Tlie  result  was  an  uucei'tainty  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  nearly  a  minute  in  observations  which  were  expected  to 
be  correct  within  a  single  second. 

When  the  parties  returned  home,  and  their  observations 
were  computed  by  various  asti'onomers,  the  resulting  values 
of  the  solar  parallax  were  foinid  to  range  fiom  8".5,  found  by 
Short  of  England,  to  10".5,  found  by  Pingr^,  of  France,  so 
that  there  was  nearly  as  much  unceitainty  as  ever  in  the  value 
of  the  element  sought.     Nothing  daunted,  however,  prepara- 
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tions  vet  raore  extensive  were  made  to  observe  the  transit  of 
1769.  Among  the  observere  was  one  whose  patience  and 
whose  fortnne  must  excite  onr  warmest  sympathies.  We  have 
said  that  Le  Gentil,  sent  out  by  the  French  Academy  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  1761  in  the  East  Indies,  was  prevented 
from  I'eaching  liis  station  by  the  war  with  England.  Finding 
the  iiret  port  he  attempted  to  reach  in  the  possession  of  the 
English,  his  commander  attempted  to  make  another,  and, 
meeting  with  unfavorable  winds,  was  still  at  sea  on  the  day  of 
the  transit.  He  therenpon  formed  the  resolution  of  remain- 
ing, with  his  instruments,  to  observe  the  transit  of  1769.  He 
was  enabled  to  support  himself  by  some  successful  mercantile 
adventures,  and  he  also  industriously  devoted  himself  to  scien- 
tific observations  and  inquiries.  The  long-looked-for  morning 
of  June  4th,  1769,  found  him  thoroughly  prepared  to  make 
the  observations  for  which  he  had  waited  eight  long  yeara. 
The  sun  shone  oiit  in  a  cloudless  sky,  as  it  had  shone  for  a 
number  of  days  previously.  Biit  just  as  it  was  time  for  tlie 
transit  to  begin,  a  sudden  storm  arose,  and  the  sky  became 
covered  with  clouds.  When  they  cleared  away  the  transit 
was  over.  It  was  two  weeks  before  the  ill-fated  astronomer 
could  hold  the  pen  which  was  to  tell  his  friends  in  Paris  the 
story  of  his  disappointment. 

In  this  transit  the  ingress  of  Venus  on  the  limb  of  the  sun 
occurred  just  before  the  sun  was  setting  in  Western  Europe, 
which  allowed  numbei-s  of  observations  of  the  firet  two  phases 
to  be  made  in  England  and  France.  The  commencement  was 
also  visible  in  tliis  country — ^which  was  then  these  colonies— 
under  very  favorable  circumstances,  and  it  was  well  observed 
by  the  few  astronomers  we  then  had.  The  leader  among 
these  was  the  talented  and  enthusiastic  Rittenhonse,  who  was 
already  well  known  for  his  industry  as  an  observer.  The  ob- 
servations were  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  then  in  the  vigor  of  its  youth,  and  par- 
ties of  observei-s  were  stationed  at  Norristown,  Philadelphia, 
and  Cape  Ilenlopen.  These  observations  have  every  appear- 
ance of  being  among  tlie  most  accurate  made  on  the  transit; 
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biit  they  have  not  i-eceived  the  considemtion  to  which  they  are 
entitled^  partly,  we  suppose,  because  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
was  too  great  to  admit  of  their  being  of  much  vahie  for  the 
determination  of  pai-allax,  and  partly  because  they  were  not 
very  accoi'dant  with  the  European  observations. 

The  phenomena  of  the  distoi'tion  of  the  planet  and  the 
**  black  drop,"  already  described,  were  noticed  in  this,  as  in 
the  preceding  transit.  It  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  ill 
prepamtion  of  the  observers  that  it  seems  to  have  taken  them 
all  by  surprise,  except  the  few  who  had  observed  the  pi'eced- 
ing  transit.  The  cause  of  the  appearance  was  fii'st  pointed 
out  by  Lalande,  and  is  briefly  this :  when  we  look  at  a  bright 
object  on  a  dark  ground,  it  looks  a  little  larger  than  it  I'caU 
ly  is,  owing  to  the  cnci*oachment  of  the  light  ujion  the  dark 
border.  This  encroachment,  or  irradiation,  may  arise  fi'om  a 
number  of  causes — imperfections  of  the  eye,  imperfections  of 
the  lenses  of  the  telesco])e  when  an  instrument  is  used,  and 
the  sof tehing  effect  of  the  atmosphero  when  we  look  at  a  ce^- 
lestial  object  near  the  horizon.  To  undei-staud  its  effect,  we 
have  only  to  imagine  a  false  edge  painted  in  white  around  the 
border's  of  the  bright  object,  the  edge  becoming  narrower  and 
darker  where  the  bright  object  is  reduced  to  a  very  narrow 
line.  Thus,  by  painting  around  the  bordci-s  of  the  light  por- 
tions of  Fig.  51,  we  have  formed  Fig.  53,  aud  produced  an  ap- 
pearance quite  similar  to  that  described  by  tlie  observer  of 
the  transit.  The  better  the  telescope  and  the  steadier  the  at- 
mosphere, the  narrower  this  border  will  be,  and  the  more  the 
planet  will  seem  to  preserve  its  true  form,  as  in  Fig.  52.  In 
the  observations  of  the  recent  transit  of  Venus  with;  the  im- 
proved instniinents  of  the  present  time,  very  few  of  tlie  more 
experienced  observere  noticed  any  distortion  at  all. 

The  results  of  the  observations  of  1769  were  much  more 
accordant  than  those  of  1761,  and  seemed  to  indicate  a  paral- 
lax of  about  8".5.  Curious  as  it  may  seem,  more  than  lialf  ^ 
century  elapsed  after  the  transit  before  its  lesults  were  coni- 
pletely  worked  up  from  all  the  observations  in  an  entirely 
satisfactory  manner.     This  was  at  length  done  by  Enoke,Jn 
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1824,  for  both  transits,  the  result  giving  8''.5776  for  the  solai 
parallax.  Some  suspicion,  liowever,  attached  to  some  of  the 
observations,  which  lie  was  not  at  that  time  able  to  remove. 
In  1835,  having  examined  the  original  records  of  the  observa- 
tions in  question,  he  corrected  his  work,  and  found  the  follow- 
ing sepamte  resuUs  from  the  two  transits: 

Farnllax  from  the  observations  of  17G1 8".53      - 

Parallax  from  the  observations  of  17G9 ". 8". 59 

Most  probable  result  from  both  transits 8".571 

The  probable  error  of  the  result  was  estimated  at  0''.037, 
which,  though  larger  than  was  expected,  was  much  less  than 
the  actual  error  has  since  proved  to  be.  The  corresponding 
distauce  of  the  sun  is  95,370,000  miles,  a  classic  number 
adopted  by  astronomoi"s  everywhere,  and  familiar  tq  every 
one  who  has  read  any  work  on  astronomy. 

This  result  of  Encke  was  received  without  question  for 
mor^  than  thirty  years.  But  in  1854  the  celebiated  Hansen, 
completing  his  investigations .  of  the  motions  of  the  moon, 
found  that  her  observed  positions  near  her  first  and  hist  quar- 
tei*s  could  not  be  accounted  for  except  by  supposing  the  par- 
allax of  the  sun  increased,  and  therefore  hi^s  distance*  dimin- 
ished, by  about  a  thirtieth  of  its  entire  amount.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  error  has  since  been  amply  confirmed  in  several 
ways.  The  fact  is,  that  although  a  century  ago  a  transit  of 
Venus  aflurded  the  most  accurate  way  of  obtaining  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun,  yet  the  great  advances  niade  during  the 
present  generation  in  the  ait  of  observing,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  methods,  have  led  to  other  means  of  greater 
liccuracy  than  these  old  observations:.  It  is  remarkable  that 
while  nearly  every  class  of  observations  is  now  made  with 
$,  precision  which  the  astronomers  of  a  century  ago.  never 
thought  possible,  yet  this  particular  observation  of  the  interior 
contact  of  a  planet  with  the  limb  of  the  sun  has  never  been 
made  with  any  thing  like  the  accuracy  which  ITalley  himself 
thought  he  attained  in  his  observation  of  the  transit  of  Mer- 
cury t^yo  centuries  ago. 
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The  knowledge  of  this  error  in  the  fundamental  astronom* 
ical  unit  gave  increased  interest  to  the  transit  of  Venus  which 
was  to  occur  on  December  8th,  1874.  The  rarity  of  the  phe- 
nomenon was  an  advantage,  in  that  it  led  to  an  amount  of 
public  interest  being  taken  in  it  which  could  not  have  been 
excited  by  any  other  astronomical  event,  and  thus  secured 
from  various  governments  the  grants  necessary  to  fit  out  the 
necessary  parties  of  observatipn.  Plans  of  observation  began 
to  be  worked  out  very  far  in  advance.  In  1857,  Professor 
Airy  sketclied  a  general  plan  of  operations  for  the  observation 
of  the  transits,  and  indicated  the  i-egions  of  the  globe  in  which 
he  considered  the  observations  should  be  made.  In  1870,  be- 
fore any  steps  whatever  were  taken  in  this  country,  he  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  in  his  preparations  as  to  have  his  observing  huts 
all  ready,  and  Uis  instruments  in  process  of  construction.  In 
1869,  the  Prussian  Government  appointed  a  commission,  con- 
sisting of  six  or  eight  of  its  most  eminent  astronomera,  to  de- 
vise a  plan  of  operations,  and  report  it  to  the  Government 
with  an  estimate  of  the  expenses.  About  the  same  time  tlie 
Russian  Government  began  making  extensive  preparations 
for  observing  the  transit  from  ^  great  number  of  stations  in 
Siberia. 

Active  preparations  for  the  observations  in  question  were 
commenced  by  the  United  States  Government  in  1871.  An 
account  of  the  method  of  observation  adopted  by  the  Coui- 
mission  to  whom  the  matter  was  intrusted  may  not  be  devoid 
of  interest.  Thp  observations  of  the  older  transits  having 
failed  in  giving  results  of  the  accuracy  n.ow  required,  it  be- 
came necessary  fo  improve  upon  the  system  then  adoi)ted. 
In  this  system,  the  parallax  depended  entirely  on  observatioup 
of  contacts,  the  uncertainty  of  which  we  have  already  shown 
Besides  this  uncertainty,  Ilalley's  method  was  open  to  the  ob 
jection  that,  unless  both  contacts  were  observed  at  each  sta- 
tion, the  path  of  Venus  could  not  be  determined,  and  no  le- 
Bult  could  be  deduced.  It  was  therefore  proposed  by  De 
risle  early  in  the  last  century,  that  the  observers  should  de- 
termine the  longitudes   of  their  stations,  in   order  that,  b^ 
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means  of  it,  they  could  find  the  actnal  intervals  between  the 
moments  at  which  any  given  contact  was  seen  at  the  different 
stations.  This  method  was  an  improvement  on  Halley's,  in 
that  it  diminished  the  chances  of  total  failure.  Still,  it  de 
pended  entirely  upon  making  an  accurate  observation  of  the 
moment  of  contact,  and  was  liable  to  fail  from  any  accident 
which  might  interfere  with  such  an  observation  —  a  passing 
eloud,  or  a  disarrangement  of  some  of  the  instruments  of  ob- 
servation.  Besides,  it  was  not  yet  certain  whether  the  obser- 
vations could  be  made  with  the  necessary  accinacy.  It  was, 
therefoie,  desijable  that,  instead  of  depending  on  contacts 
alone,  some  method  should  be  adopted  of  finding  the  position 
of  Venus  on  the  face  of  the  sun  as  oft(3n  as  possible  during 
the  four  houre  which  she  should  occupy  in  passing.  The 
easiest  and  most  effective  way  of  doing  this  seemed  to  be  to 
take  photographs  of  the  sun  with  Veuns  on  his  disk,  which 
photographs  could  be  brought  home,  compared,  and  measured 
at  leisure. 

Tliis  mode  of  astronomical  measurement  has  been  bronght 
to  great  perfection  in  this  country  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Rutherfurd 
and  others,  and  has  been  found  to  give  results  exceeding  in 
accuracy  any  yet  attained  by  ordinary  eye  observations.  Tlie 
advantages  of  the  photographic  method  are  so  obvious  tliat 
tliere  could  be  no  hesitation  about  employing  it,  and,  so  far 
as  is  known,  it  was  applied  by  every  European  nation  which 
sent  out  parties  of  observation.  But  there  is  a  great  and 
essential  difference  between  tlie  methods  of  photographing 
adopted  by  the  Americans  and  by  most  of  the  Europeans. 
The  latter  seem  to  have  devoted  all  their  attention  to  the 
problem  of  securing  a  good  sharp  photograph,  taking  it  foi 
granted  that  wlien  this  photograph  was  measured  there  would 
be  no  fui-ther  diflicultv.  But  the  measurement  at  honie  is 
necessarily  made  in  inches  and  fractions,  while  the  distance 
we  must  know  is  to  be  found  in  minutes  and  seconds  of  an- 
gular measure.  If  we  have  a  map  by  measurements  on  which 
we  desire  to  know  the  exact  distance  of  two  places,  we  must 
first  know  the  exact  scale  on  which  the  map  is  laid  down. 
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with  a  degree  of  accuracy  corresponding  to  that  of  our  itiea&- 
Di^s.  Just  so  with  onr  photographs  taken  at  various  pai*ts  of 
the  globe.  '  We  must  know  the  scale  on  which  the  images  are 
photographed  before  we  can  derive  any  conclusions  fi'om  our 
measures.  While  the  determination  of  this  scale  with  suffi- 
cient precision  for  ordinary  purposes  is  quite  eas}',  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case  with  a  pi'oblem  where  so  much  accuracy 
was  required,  so  that  here  lay  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the 
photographic  method  offered. 

Ill  the  mode  of  photographing  adopted  by  the  Americana 
this  difficulty  was  met  by  using  a  telescope  of  great  length 
— nearly  forty  feet.  So  long  a  telescope  would  be  too  un- 
wieldy to  point  at  the  sun ;  it  was  therefore  fixed  in  a  hor- 
izontal position,  the  rays  of  the  sun  being  thrown  into  it  by  a 
mirror.  The  scale  of  the  picture  was  determined  by  actually 
measuring  the  distance  between  the  object-glass  and  the  pho- 
tograph-plate. Each  station  was  supplied  with  special  ap|)a- 
mtus  by  which  this  measureihent  could  be  made  within  the 
hundredth  of  an  inch.  Then,  knowing  the  position  of  the  op- 
tical centre  of  the  glass,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  exactly  how 
many  inches  any  given  angle  will  subtend  on  the  photograph- 
plate.  The  following  brief  description  of  the  apparatus  will 
be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  the  figures: 

The  object-glass  and  the  support  for  the  mirror  are  mount- 
ed on  an  iron  pier  extending  four  feet  into  the  ground,  a^nd 
firmly  embedded  in  concrete.  The  mirror  is  in  a  frame  at 
the  end  of  an  inclined  cast-iron  axis,  which  is  turned  witli  a 
very  slow  motion  by  a  simple  and  ingenious  piece  of  clock- 
work. The  inclination  of  the  axis  and  the  rate  of  motion  are 
Bo  adjusted  that,  notwithstanding  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
Bun  —  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  the  earth — the  sun's 
rays  will  always  be  reflected  in  the  same  direction.  This  re- 
sult is  not  attained  with  entire  exactness,  but  it  is  so  near  thni 
it  will  only  be  necessary  for  an  assistant  to  toucli  the  screws 
of  the  mirror  at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  during 
the  critical  houra  of  tlie  transit.  The  reflector  is  simply  a 
piece  of  finely  polished  glass,  without  any  silvering  whatever. 
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It  only  reflects  about  a  twcntietli  of  tlie  sun's  light ;  but  so  m 
teuse  ai-e  liis  rays  tliat  a  photograph  oaii  be  taken  in  less  than 
the  tentli  of  a  eecoiid.  The  polishing  of  this  miri'or  was  the 
most  delicate  and  difUciilt  operalion  in  the  construction  of 
tlie  apparatus,  as  the  slightest  deviation  frujii  perfect  flatue:^ 
would  be  fatal.  For  instance,  if  a  siraiglit  edge  laid  upon  the 
glass  should  touch  at  tlie  edges,  but  be  the  hnndi'ed-tiiuu- 
saiidtli  of  an  inch  above  it  at  the  centre,  the  reflector  woidd 
.  l>o  useless.  It  might  have  seemed  hopeless  to  seek  fur  such  n 
degree  of  accin'acy,  had  it  not  been  for  the  confidence  of  the 
Commission  iu  the  mechanical  genius  of  Alvan  Clark  &  tiuiis, 
to  wliiim  the  manufacture  of  the  apparatus  was  intrusted. 
The  niirioi-s  were  tested  by  observing  objects  through  a  tele- 
scope, fii-st  directly,  and  then  by  reflection  from  the  mirror. 
If  tliey  were  seen  with  equally  good  definition  iu  the  two 
cases,  it  would  show  that  tljere  were  no  irregularities  in  the 
surface  of  tlie  miri-or;  while  if  it  were  either  concave  or  con- 
vex, the  focus  of  the  telescope  would  seem  shortened  or 
lengthened.     Tlie  first  lest  was  sustained  perfectly,  while  the 
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circles  of  convexity  or  concavity  indicated  by  the  changes  of 
focus  of  the  photographic  telescope  were  many  miles  iu  di- 
ameter. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  mirror  is  the  object-glass.  The 
curves  of  the  lenses  of  which  it  is  formed  are  so  arranged  that 
it  is  not  perfectly  achromatic  for  the  visual  rays,  but  gives  the 
best  photographic  image.  Thirty -eight  feet  and  a  fraction 
from  the  glass  is  the  focus,  whei*e  an  image  of  the  sun  about 
four  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter  is  formed.  Here  an- 
other iron  pier  is  firmly  embedded  in  the  ground  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  photographic  plate -holder.  This  consists  of  a 
brass  frame  seven  inches  square  on  the  inside,  revolving  on  a 
vertical  rod,  which  passes  through  the  iron  plate  on  top  of  the 
pier.  Into  this  frame  is  cemented  a  square  of  plate-glass,  just 
as  a  pane  of  glass  is  puttied  in  a  window.  The  glass  is  divided 
into  small  squares  by  very  fine  lines  about  one-five-hundredth 
of  an  inch  thick,  which  were  etched  by  a  process  invented  and 
perfected  by  Mi\  W.  A.  Rogers,  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory, 
Tlie  sensitive  plate  goes  into  the  other  side  of  the  frame,  and 
when  in  position  for  taking  the  photograph,  there  is  a  space 
of  about  one-eidith  of  an  inch  between  the  ruled  lines  and 
the  plate.  The  former  are,  therefore,  photographed  on  every 
picture  of  the  snn  which  is  taken,  and  serve  to  detect  any 
contraction  t)f  the  collodion  film  on  the  glass  plate. 

The  rod  on  which  the  plate-holder  turns,  and  the  frame  it- 
self, are  perforated  from  top  to  bottom  by  a  vertical  opening 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameten  Through  the  centre  of  this 
opening,  passing  lietween  the  ruled  plate  and  the  photogmph 
pLite,  hangs  a  plumb-line  of  very  fine  silver  wire.  In  every 
picture  of  the  snn  this  plumb-line  is  also  photographed,  and 
this  marks  a  truly  vertical  line  on  the  plate  very  near  the  mid- 
dle vertical  etched  line.  A  spirit-level  is  fixed  to  the  top  of 
the  fram«,and  serves  to  detect  any  changes  in  the  inclination 
of  the  ruled  lines  to  the  horizon. 

One  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the  arrangement  is 
that  the  photographic  object-glass  and  plate-liolder  are  on  the 
same  level,  and  in  the  meridian  of  the  transit  instrument  with 
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which  the  time  is  determined.  The  central  ruled  line  on  the 
plate-holder  is  thns  used  as  a  meridian  mark  for  the  transit. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  arnuigement  is,  that  it  permits 
the  angle  which  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  snn  and 
Venus  makes  with  the  meridian  to  be  determined  with  the 
greatest  precision  by  means  of  the  image  of  the  plumb-line 
which  is  photographed  across  the  picture  of  the  sun. 

If  this  method  of  photograplvhig  were  applicable  only  to 
transits  of  Venus,  it  would  now  have  h'ttlc  interest  for  the 
general  reader,  because  such  a  tmnsit  will  not  again  occur 
until  the  year  2004;  but  the  instrument  can  be  applied  in 
any  case  where  a  photograph  of  the  sun  is  requii-ed.  It  can- 
not be  readily  ai>plied  to  the  moon  or  stains,  because  a  longer 
exposui-e  is  then  necessary,  and  there  would  he  a  rotation  of 
the  image  around  tlie  centre  of  the  phite  which  would  inter- 
fere witli  its  accuracy.  The  instrument  will  no  doubt  \ye  of 
use  in  accurately  photographing  eclipses  of  the  sun.  » 

The  work  of  reducing  the  ol)servations  of  a  transit  of  Venus; 
with  all  the  piecision  required  by  modern  astronomy,  is  one 
involving  an  immense  mass  of  calculations  and  much  tedious 
investigation.  Before  the  final  result  can  be  attained,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  the  observations  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  several  governments  which  took  part  in  the  work  shall  lie 
reduced  and  published,  and,  after  this  is  done,  that  some  one 
shall  combine  them  all,  so  as  to  obtain  the  most  probable  re- 
sult. Partial  results,  foiuided  upon  a  portion  of  the  observa^ 
tions,  may,  indeed,  be  deduced  without  waiting  for  all  the 
material;  but  the  majority  of  the  leading  astronomers  con> 
ceive  that  these  results  will  not  have  any  scientific  interest! 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  International  Astronomical  Society 
(the  Astronomifiche  Geselhihnft\  held  at  Leyden,it  was  voted 
that  their  publicati<»n  should  be  discouraged  sus  injurious  tc 
science.  This  view  has  not,  however,  l)een  linivereallv  ac 
cepted,  and  three  values,  of  the  solar  jiarallax  from  the  obser- 
vations of  the  transit  of  1874  have  already  a|>peared,  one  from 
the  French  and  two  from  the  English  observations.  The 
French  observations  here  referred  to  were  those  made  at  two 
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stations,  Peking  and  St.  Paul's  Island.  Thay  were  calculated 
m  1876  by  M.  Puisenx,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  led  to  8".88  as  the  value  of  the  solar  parallax. 

The  British  observations  of  contacts  were  worked  up  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  George  Airy,  in  1877,  and  were  found  to 
lead  to  a  surprisingly  small  result,  8".76.  But  Mr.  E.J.  Stone 
took  the  very  same  observations,  and,  by  treating  and  inter- 
preting them  in  a  different  way,  obtained  the  result  8".8S. 
Captain  G.L.  Tiipman,  who  had  su|)erinten(led  the  reduction 
of  the  observations,  was  led  by  this  discordance  to  inake  a  thiixi 
combniation.  He  found  8".857  from  the  observations  of  in- 
gress, and  8''.792  from  those  of  egress.  The  most  probable 
final  result  was  8".813.  That  results  so  different  could  be 
obtained  from  the  same  observations  must  cast  doubt  upon 
their  value,  and  raise  questions  which  can  be  decided  only  by 
the  combination  of  the  British  observations  with  those  made 
by  other  leading  governments. 

The  observations  of  the  transit  of  1882  were,  in  general, 
niucli  better  than  those  of  the  preceding  one.  One  reason  for 
this  was  that  the  experience  of  the  firet  transit  was  available 
in  the  oi>servation8  of  the  second,  so  that  observers  knew  better 
what  they  were  to  look  for.  Another  reason  was  that  the 
weather  was  more  favorable  at  all  the  important  stations.  In 
1874  work  at  every  one  of  the  eight  American  stations  was 
interfered  with  more  or  less  by  clouds,  and  the  atmospheric 
conditions  were  especially  bad  for  photographing.  In  1882 
the  weather  was  everything  that  could  be  desired  at  the  sev- 
eral stations,  and  the  observations  were  not  entirely  lost  in  any 
ease.  The  final  outcome  is  that,  while  only  some  two  hundred 
photographs  of  the  transit  of  1874  admitted  of  measurement, 
more  than  a  thousand  measurable  photographs  were  obtained 
in  1882. 

Notwithstanding  the  successful  observations  of  the  last  tran- 
sit, it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  results 
is  still  considerable,  and  that  this  method  is  not  the  most  ac- 
cnrate  one  for  obtaining  the  solar  parallax.  We  have  already 
described  an  uncertaintv  in  the  observations  of  the  older  tran- 

u. 
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sit,  arising  from  the  so-called  black  drop.  In  the  recent  ones 
it  was  found  that  this  disturbing  cause  could  be  avoided  bj 
careful  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  image  formed  in  the 
telescope,  and  by  choosing  stations  where  the  sun  would  not  be 
too  near  the  horizon.  But  even  when  every  possible  precantJon 
was  taken,  and  when  all  the  conditions  were  most  favorable,  it 
was  not  found  possible  to  make  observations  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  which  should  perfectly  correspond  to  each  other. 
Where  the  atmosphere  was  very  clear,  the  illuminated  limb  of 
Venus  off  the  sun's  disk  was  seen  before  first  internal  contact, 
and  sometimes  produced  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  observer  as 
to  the  exact  time.  The  attention  of  astronomers  has  therefore 
been  called  to  other  methods  of  determining  the  sun's  distance, 
some  of  which  are  believed  to  be  more  accurate  than  transits 
of  Venus, 

§  4.   Other  Methods  of  determining  the  Sun's  Distance^  and  tJieir 

Results. 

The  methods  of  determining  the  astronomical  unit  which 
we  have  described  rest  entirely  upon  measures  of  parallax,  an 
angle  which  hardly  ever  exceeds  20",  and  which  it  is  thiere- 
fore  exceedingly  difficult  to  measure  with  the  necessary  ac- 
curacy. If  there  were  no  other  way  than  this  of  determining 
the  sun's  distance,  we  might  despair  of  being  sure  of  it  with- 
in 200,000  miles.  But  the  refined  investigations  of  modern 
science  have  brought  to  light  other  methods,  by  at  least  two 
of  which  we  may  hope,  ultimately,  to  attain  a  greater  degree 
of  accuracy  than  we  can  by  measuring  pai'allaxes.  Of  these 
two,  one  depends  on  the  gravitating  force  of  the  sun  upon  the 
moon,  and  the  other  upon  the  velocity  of  light. 

Parallactic  Equation  of  the  Moon, — The  motion  of  the  moon 
around  the  earth  is  largely  affected  by  the  gravitating  force 
of  the  sun,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  by  the  difference  of  the 
gravitating  force  of  the  sun  upon  the  moon  and  upon  the 
earth.  A  part  of  this  difference  depends  upon  the  proportion 
between  the  respective  distances  of  the  moon  and  the  sun,  so 
tltat  when  this  force  is  known,  the  proportion  can  be  deter- 
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mined.  The  distance  of  the  moon  being  known  with  all  nec- 
essary precision,  we  have  only  to  multiply  it  by  the  proportion 
thus  obtained  to  get  the  distance  of  the  sun.  The  force  in 
question  shows  itself  by  producing  a  certain  inequality  in  the 
moon's  motion,  by  which  she  falls  two  minutes  behind  her 
mean  place  near  the  lii'st  quaiter,  and  is  two  minutes  ahead 
near  her  last  quaiter.  In  detennining  this  inequality,  we  have 
to  measure  an  angle  about  six  times  as  great  as  the  average 
of  the  planetary  parallaxes  on  which  the  sun's  distance  de- 
pends ;  so  that,  if  we  could  measure  both  angles  with  the  same 
precision,  the  error,  by  using  the  moon,  would  be  only  one- 
si^tli  as  great  as  in  direct  measures  of  parallax.  But  it  seems 
as  if  nature  had  determined  to  allow  mankind  no  royal  road 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  sun's  distance.  It  is  the  position  of 
the  moon's  centre  which  we  require  for  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tioD,  and  this  can  never  be  directly  fixed.  We  have  to  make 
our  observations  on  the  limb  or  edge  of  the  moon,  as  illu- 
minated by  the  sun,  and  must  reduce  our  observations  to  the 
moon's  centre,  before  we  can  use  them.  The  worst  of  the 
inatter  is,  that  one  limb  is  observed  at  the  first  quarter,  and 
nuother  at  the  third  quarter,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  with  abso- 
(ute  certainty  how  much  of  the  observed  inequality  is  real, 
And  how  much  is  due  to  the  change  from  one  limb  to  the  other. 
So  great  is  the  uncertainty  here  that,  previous  to  1854,  it  was 
snpposed  tliat  the  inequality  in  question  was  about  122'^, 
agreeing  with  the  theoretical  inequj^lity  from  Encke's  errone- 
ous value  of  the  solar  parallax.  Hansen  then  found  that  it 
was  rcall}^  about  4''  greater,  and  thus  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  parallax  of  the  sun  must  be  increased,  and  his  distance 
diminished,  by  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  amount. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  by  adopting  improved  modes  of  ob- 
servation, it  will  be  found  that  the  sun's  distance  can  be  more 
accurately  measured  in  this  way  than  through  the  parallaxes 
of  the  planets.  ,  Some  pains  have  already  been  taken  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  amount  of  the  inequality  from  observations, 
the  result  being  125''.5.  The  entire  seconds  may  here  be  re- 
lied on,  but  the  decimal  is  quite  uncertain.     We  can  only  say 
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that  we  are  pretty  surely  within  tliree  or  four  tentlis  of  a  sec* 
Olid  of  the  truth.  From  this  value  the  parallax  of  the  sun  ia 
found  to  be  8".83,  with  an  uncertainty  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dredtlis  of  a  second. 

-Sun's  Distance  from  (he  Velocitf/  of  Light, — There  is  an  ex- 
tmordinary  beauty  in  this  method  of  measuring  the  sun's  dis- 
tance, arising  from  the  contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  the 
principle  and  the  profoundness  of  the  methods  by  which  alone 
the  principle  can  be  applied.  Suppose  we  had  a  messenger 
whom  we  could  send  to  and  fro  between  the  sun. and  the 
earth,  and  who  could  tell,  on  his  return,  exactly  how  long  it 
took  him  to  perform  his  journey;  suppose, also, we  knew  the 
exact  rate  of  speed  at  which  he  travelled.  Then,  if  we  inul 
tiply  his  speed  by  the  time  it  took  him  to  go  to  the  sun,  wo 
shall  at  once  have  the  sun's  distance,  just  as  we  could  deter 
mine  the  distance  of  two  cities  when  we  knew  that  a  train 
running  thirty  miles  an  hour  required  seven  hours  to  pass  be- 
tween them.  Such  a  messenger  is  light.  It  has  been  found 
pi-acticable  to  determine,  experimentally,  about  how  fast  light 
travels,  and  to  find  from  astronomical  phenomena  how  long 
it  takes  to  come  from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  How  these  de- 
terminations are  made  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter; 
here  we  shall  stop  only  to  give  results. 

In  1862  Foucault  found  by  experiment  that  light  ti-avelled 
about  208,000  kilometres,  or  185,200  miles  per  second. 

In  1874  Cornu  found  by  a  different  scries  of  experiments 
a  velocity  of  300,400  kilometres  per  second. 

In  1879  Ensiorn  A.  A.  Michelson,  U.  S.  Navv,  found  the  ve- 
locity  to  be  299,940  kilometres  per  second. 

This  result  of  Michelson's  is  far  more  reliable  than  either 
of  the  preceding  ones.  Combining  them  all.  Professor  D.  P. 
Todd,  in  1880,  concluded  the  most  probable  value  of  the  ve- 
locity to  be  299,920  kilometres,  or  186,3i50  miles  per  second. 
Now,  we  know  from  the  phenomena  of  aberration,  hereafter 
to  be  described,  that  light  passes  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in 
about  498  seconds.  The  product  of  these  two  numbers  gives 
the  distance  of  the  sun  in  miles.     Making  all  necessary  cor- 
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rectioiis,  and  using  Strnve's  constant  of  aberration,  the  sun's 
parallax  was  found  by  Mr.  Todd  to  be  8".811. 

These  two  methods  of  determining  the  distance  of  the  sun 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  equal  in  accumcy  to  that  by  traib 
sits  of  Venus  when  thev  are  employed  in  the  best  maimer. 
There  are  also  two  or  three  minor  methods  which,  though 
less  accurate,  are  worthy  of  mention.     One  of  the  most  in- 
genious of  these  was  fii-st  applied  by  Leverrier.     It  is  known 
from  the  tlieoiy  of  gravitation  that  the  earth,  in  consequence 
of  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  describes  a  small  monthly  orbit 
ai*ound  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  these  two  bodies,  cor- 
responding to  the  monthly  revolution  of  the  moon  around  the 
earth,  or,  to  speak  with  more  precision,  around  the  same  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity.     If  we  know  the  mass  (or  weight)  of 
the  moon  relatively  to  that  of  the  earth,  and  her  distance,  we 
can  thus  calculate  the  radius  of  the  little  orbit  referred  to. 
In  round  numbers,  it  is  3000  miles.    This  monthly  oscillation 
of  the  eai*th  will  cause  a  corresponding  oscillation  in  the  lon- 
gitude of  the  sun,  and  by  measuring  its  apparent  amount  we 
can  tell  how  far  the  sun  must  be  placed  to  make  this  amount 
correspond  to,  say  3000  miles.    Leverrier  found  the  oscilla- 
tions in  arc  to  be  6''.50.     From  this  he  concluded  the  solar 
parallax  to  be  8".95.     But  Mr.  Stone,*  of  Greenwich,  found 
two  errors  in  Leverrier's  computation,t  and,  when  these  are 
corrected,  the  result  is  reduced  to  8''.85. 

Another  recondite  method  has  been  employed  by  Leverrier. 
It  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  when  the  relative  masses 
of  the  sun  and  earth  are  known,  their  distance  can  be  found 
by  comparing  the  distance  which  a  heavy  body  will  fall  in 
one  second  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  the  fall  of  the  lat- 
ter towards  the  sun  in  the  same  time.  The  mass  of  the  earth 
was  found  by  its  disturbing  action  on  the  planets  Venus  and 
Mars,  as  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Gravitation.     Leverrier 

*  Mr.  E.  J.  Stone  wns  then  first  nssiRtant  at  the  Roval  Observatory,  Green- 
wich,  but  has  been  Astronomer  Royal  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  since  1870. 

t  *' Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,"  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  241, 
and  vol.  xxviii.,  pp.  22,  28. 
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concluded  that  this  metliod  gave  tlie  value  of  the  solar  paral* 
lax  as  8".86.  But  one  of  Lis  numbers  requires  a  small  correc- 
tion, which  reduces  it  to  8".83.  Another  determination  of  the 
mass  of  the  earth  I'elative  to  that  of  the  sun  has  recently  been 
made  by  Von  Asten,  of  Pulkowa,  from  the  action  of  the  earth 
upon  Encke's  comet.  The  solar  parallax  thence  resulting  is 
O^.OOO,  the  largest  recent  value ;  but  the  anomalies  in  the  ap- 
parent motions  of  this  comet  are  such  that  very  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  this  result. 

Yet  another  method  of  determining  the  sclar  pai-allax  has 
been  proposed  and  partially  carried  out  by  Dr.  Galle.*  It 
consists  in  measuring  the  parallax  of  some  of  the  small  plan- 
ets between  Mars  and  Jupiter  at  the  times  of  their  nearest 
approach  to  the  earth,  by  observations  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres.  The  least  distance  of  the  nearest  of 
these  bodies  from  us  is  little  less  than  that  of  the  sun,  so  that 
in  this  respect  they  are  far  less  favorable  than  Venns  and 
Mara.  But  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  seen  iu 
the  telescope  only  as  points  of  light,  like  stars,  and,  in  conscr 
quence,  of  having  their  position  relative  to  the  suiTounding 
stars  determined  with  greater  precision  than  can  be  obtained 
in  the  case  of  disks  like  those  of  Venus  and  Mars.  Observa- 
tions of  Flora  were  made  in  this  way  at  a  number  of  observa- 
tories in  both  hemispheres  during  the  opposition  of  1874,  from 
which  Dr.  Galle  has  deduced  8".875  as  the  value  of  the  solar 
pamllax. 

Moat  Probable  Value  of  the  Stents  Parallax, — It  will  be 
seen  that,  although  many  of  the  prcceding  results  are  dis- 
cordant, those  which  are  most  reliable  generally  fall  betweeii 
the  limits  8".76  and  8".85.  Taking  them  all  into  considera- 
tion, there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  parallax  lies 
between  the  limits  8".7S  and  8".82.  We  may  therefore  say 
that  the  most  probable  value  of  the  sun's  parallax  is  8^^.80, 
bnt  this  result  is  still  subject  to  an  uncertainty  of  two-hun- 

♦  Dr.  J.  G.  Galle,  now  director  of  the  observatory  at  Breslnn,  Eastern  Prussia. 
Tie  was  formerly  assistant  at  the  Observatory  of  Berlin,  where  he  became  cele- 
brated as  the  optical  discoverer  of  the  planet  Neptune^ 
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dredtlis  of  a  second,  or  we  miglit  say  an  uncertainty  of  -j^ 
of  ita  whole  amount.  Translated  into  distance,  we  may  place 
the  distance  of  the  sun  between  the  limits  92,500,000  and 
93,000,000  of  miles.  We  may,  therefore,  call  the  distance  of 
the  sun  92f  millions  of  miles,  with  the  uncertainty,  perliaps, 
of  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  million.  Within  the  next  ten  years 
we  may  hope  to  see  the  result  fixed  with  greater  certainty,  but 
this  is  as  near  as  we  can  approach  it  in  the  present  state  of 

astronomy. 

In  many  rccent  works  the  distance  in  question  will  be  found 
stated  at  91,000,000  and  some  fraction.  This  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  into  several  of  the  first  determinations  by 
the  new  methods  small  errors  and  imperfections  crept,  which, 
by  a  singular  coincidence,  all  tended  to  make  the  parallax  too 
«freat,  and  therefore  the  distance  too  small.  For  instance, 
Hansen's  original  computions  from  the  motion  of  the  moon, 
led  him  to  a  parallax  of  S'\9C\  This  result  has  been  proved 
to  be  too  large  from  various  oauses. 

The  observations  of  Mai's,  in  1862,  as  reduced  by  Winnecke 
and  Stone,  first  led  to  a  parallax  of  8".92  to  8".94.  But  in 
these  investigations  only  a  small  portion  of  the  observations 
was  used.  When  the  great  mass  remaining  was  joined  with 
them,  the  result  was  8".85. 

The  early  determinations  of  the  time  i*equired  for  light  to 
come  from  the  sun  were  founded  on  the  extremely  uncertain 
observations  of  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  were  five  to 
six  seconds  too  small.  The  time,  493  seconds,  being  used  in 
some  computations  instead  of  498  seconds,  the  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  velocity  of  light  was  made  too  small. 

In  both  of  Leverrier's  methods  some  small  errors  of  computa- 
tion have  been  found,  the  effect  of  all  of  which  is  to  make  his 
pamllax  too  great.  Correcting  these,  and  making  no  change  in 
any  of  his  data,  the  results  are  respectively  8".86  and  8".83. 

§  5.  Stellar  Parallax, 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  thing  tended  more  strongly  to 
impress  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  in  former  times  witli 
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the  belief  that  the  earth  was  immovable  than  did  the  absence 
of  stellar  parallax.  We  may  call  to  mind  that- the  annual  par- 
allax of  the  iixed  stai*s  arises  from  the  change  in  their  direc- 
tion produced  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  from  one  side  of 
its  orbit  to  the  otlier.  One  of  the  earliest  forms  in  which  we 
may  suppose  this  parallax  to  have  been  looked  for  is  shown 
in  Fig.  56.    Suppose  ^fi  to  be  the  earth's  orbit  with  the  sun, 
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Fio.  sG.— Efl'ect  of  otellnr  parallax. 

S^  near  its  centre,  and  RT  two  stars  so  situated  as  to  be  direct- 
ly opposite  each  other  when  the  earth  is  at  A ;  that  is,  when 
the  direction  of  each  star  is  90^  distant  from  that  of  the  sun. 
Then  it  is  clear  that,  after  six  months,  when  the  earth  is  at  B, 
the  stars  vn\[  no  longer  be  opposite  each  other,  the  point  f7, 
which  is  opposite  i2,  making  the  angle  TBU^  with  the  direc- 
tion of  T.  The  stare  will  all  be  disj)laced  in  the  same  direc- 
tion that  die  sun  is  in  from  the  earth.  When  it  was  found 
that  the  most  careful  observations  showed  no  such  displace- 
ment, the  conclusion  that  the  earth  did  not  move  seemed  in- 
evitable. We  have  seen  how  Tycho  was  led  in  this  way  to 
reject  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion,  and  favor  a  system 
in  which  the  sun  moved  around  it.  In  this  Tycho  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  ecclesiastical  astronomere  who  lived  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  who,  finding  no  parallax  whatever  to 
any  of  the  stars,  were  led  to  reject  the  Copernican  system. 

The  telescope  furnishing  so  powerful  an  auxiliary  in  meas- 
uring small  angles,  it  was  natural  that  the  defendcre  of  the 
Copernican  system  should  be  anxious  to  employ  it  in  detect- 
ing the  annual  parallax  of  the  stars.  But  the  earlier  observ- 
ers had  very  imperfect  notions  of  the  mechanical  iappliances 
necessar}^  to  do  this  with  success,  and,  in  consequence,  the  in- 
vention of  the  telescope  did  not  result  in  any  immediate  im- 
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provement  in  the  methods  of  celestial  measureraent.  A  step 
was  taken  in  1669  by  Hooke,  of  England,  who  was  among  the 
fii'st  to  see  how  the  telescope  was  to  be  apph'ed  in  the  meas- 
urement of  the  apparent  distances  of  the  stara  from  the  ze- 
nith. He  fixed  a  telescope  thirty-six  feet  long  in  his  house,  in 
a  vertical  position,  the  object-glass  being  in  an  opening  in  the 
roof,  while  the  eye-piece  was  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms.  A 
fine  plnmb-line  hung  down  from  the  object-glass  to  a  point 
below  the  eye -piece,  which  gave  a  truly  vertical  line  from 
which  to  measure.  The  star  selected  for  observation  was  y 
Draconis,  because  it  was  comparatively  bright,  and  passed  over 
the  zenith  of  London.  His  mode  of  observation  was  to  meas- 
ure the  distance  of  the  image  of  the  star  from  the  plumb-line 
from  day  to  day  at  the  moment  of  its  passing  the  meridian. 
He  had  made  but  four  observations  when  his  object-glass  wa» 
accidentally  broken,  and  the  attempt  ended  without  leading 
to  any  result  whatever. 

Between  1701  and  1704,  Roomer,  then  of  Copenhagen,  at- 
tempted to  determine  the  sum  of  the  double  parallaxes  of 
Sirius  and  a  Lyrae  by  the  principle  shown  in  Fig.  58.  These 
stars  lie  somewhere  near  the  opposite  quarters  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  and  the  angle  between  them  will  vary  from  spring  to 
autumn  by  nearly  double  the  sum  of  their  parallaxes.  The 
angle  was  measured  by  the  transit  instrument  and  the  astro- 
nomical clock,  by  noting  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
transit  of  Sirius  over  the  meridian,  and  that  of  a  Lyrse.  This 
time  was  found  to  be,  on  the  average, 

Hn.    Mln.      See. 

.    In  February,  March,  and  Apiil 11     54    59.7 

In  September  and  October 11     54    55.4 

Difference 4.3 

Here  was  a  difference  of  four  seconds  of  time,  or  a  minute  of 
angle,  which  was  then  very  naturally  attributed  to  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  and  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  a  disserta- 
tion entitled  "  Copernicus  Triumphans."  It  is  now  known  that 
there  is  no  such  parallax  as  this  to  either  of  these  stars,  and 
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Peters*  has  shown  that  the  difference  which  was  attributed 
to  parallax  by  the  enthusiastic  Danish  astronomers  reallj'  arose, 
in  great  part,  from  the  diurnal  irregularity  in  the  rate  of  their 
clock,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  diurnal  change  of  tempera- 
ture upon  the  uncompensated  pendulums.  In  the  spring  the 
interval  of  time  measured  elapse/^  during  the  night,  Sirius 
passing  the  meridian  in  the  evening,  and  a  Lyi*8e  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  cold  of  night  made  the  clocks  go  too  fast,  and  so 
the  measured  interval  came  out  too  great.  In  the  autumn 
Sirius  passed  in  the  morning,  and  a  Lyrae  in  the  evening ;  the 
clock  was  going  too  slow  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  the  interval  c*ame  out  too  small. 

Anjong  the  numerous  other  vain  efforts  made  by  the  astron- 
oniei-s  of  the  last  century  to  detect  the  stellar  parallax,  that  of 
Bradley  is  worthy  of  note,  owing  to  the  remarkable  discovery 
of  the  aberration  of  light  to  which  it  led.  The  principle  of 
his  instrument  was  the  same  as  that  of  Hooke,  the  zenith  dis- 
tance of  the  star  7  Draconis  at  the  moment  of  its  passing  the 
meridian  being  determined  by  the  inclination  of  a  telescope  to 
a  fine  plumb-line.  The  instrument  thus  used,  which  hfis  be- 
come so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  astronomy,  has  since  been 
known  as  Bradley's  zenith  sector.  In  accuracy  it  was  a  long 
step  in  advance  of  any  which  preceded  it,  so  that  by  its  means 
Bradley  was  able  to  announce  with  certainty  that  the  star  in 
question  had  no  parallax  approaching  a  single  second.  But 
he  found  another  annnal  oscillation  of  a  very  remarkable 
character,  arising  from  the  progressive  motion  of  light,  which 
will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter.  It  has  frequently  hap- 
pened in  the  history  of  science  that  an  investigation  of  •some 
cause  has  led  to  discoveries  in  a  different  direction  of  an  en- 
tirely unexpected  character. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  in  detail  all  the  efforts 
made  by  astronomers,  during  the  last  century  and  the  early 
part  of  the  })resent  one,  to  detect  the  stellar  parallax.     It  will 


*  C.  A.  F.  Peters,  then  of  the  Pulkowa  Observatory,  the  hue  editor  of  the  As' 
tronomische  Nachrichten, 
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be  sufficient  to  say,  in  a  general  wa}%  that  they  depended  on 
absolute  measures ;  that  is,  the  astronomer  endeavored,  gen« 
erally  by  a  divided  circle,  to  determine  from  day  to  day  the 
zenith  distance  at  which  the  star  passed  the  meiidian.  The 
position  of  the  zenith  was  determined  in  various  ways — some- 
times by  a  fine  plumb-line,  sometimes  by  the  level  of  quick- 
silver. What  is  required  is  the  angle  between  the  plumb-line 
and  the  line  of  sight  from  the  observer  to  the  star.  The  same 
result  can  be  obtained  by  observing  the  angle  between  a  ray 
coming  directly  from  a  star  and  the  ray  which,  coming  from 
the  star,  strikes  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  quicksilver,  and  is  re- 
flected upwards.  Whatever  method  is  used,  a  large  angle  has 
to  be  measured,  an  operation  which  is  always  affected  by  un- 
certainty, owing  to  the  influences  of  varying  temperatures  and 
many  other  causes  upon  the  instrument.  The  general  result 
of  all  the  efforts  made  in  this  way  was  that  while  several  ol 
the  brighter  stare  seemed  to  some  astronomers  to  have  paral- 
laxes, sometimes  amounting  to  two  or  three  seconds,  though 
generally  not  much  exceeding  a  second,  yet  there  was  no  such 
agreement  between  the  various  results  as  was  necessary  to  in- 
spire confidence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  now  know  that 
these  results  were  entirely  illusory,  being  due,  not  to  parallax, 
but  to  the  unavoidable  errore  of  the  instruments  used. 

Strave  was  the  firet  one  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  par- 
allaxes even  -of  the  brighter  stare  were  so  small  as  to  abso- 
lutely elude  every  mode  of  measurement  before  adopted.  In 
principle  his  method  was  that  employed  by  Roemer,  the  sum 
of  the  parallaxes  of  stare  twelve  houre  distant  in  right  ascen- 
sion being  determined  by  the  annual  change  in  tlie  intei*vals 
between  their  times  of  transit  over  the  meridian.  But  he 
made  the  great  improvement  of  selecting  stare  which  could 
be  observed  as  they  passed  the  meridian  below  the  pole,  as 
well  as  above  it,  so  that  a  short  time  before  or  after  observing 
the  transit  of  a  star  he  could  turn  his  transit  instrument  be- 
low the  pole,  and  observe  the  transit  of  the  opposite  star  from 
west  to  east.  Thus  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  depend- 
ing on  the  rate  of  his  clock  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two, 
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while  Koemer  had  to  depend  on  it  for  twelve  hours.  The  re- 
sult of  Strnve  was  tliat  the  average  parallax  of  the  twenty- 
five  brightest  stare  within  45°  of  the  pole  could  not  much,  if 
at  all,  exceed  a  single  tenth  of  a  second. 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  things  up  to  the  year  1835. 
It  was  then  decided  by  Struve  and  Bessel,  in  lieu  of  attempt- 
ing to  determine  zenith  distances,  to  adopt  the  method  of 
relative  parallaxes.  The  idea  of  this  method  i-eally  dates  al- 
most from  the  invention  of  the  telescope.  It  was  considered 
by  Galileo  and  Huyghens  that  where  a  bright  and  a  faint 
star  were  seen  side  by  side  in  the  field  of  view  of  a  telescope, 
the  latter  was  probably  vastly  more  distant  than  the  foi-mer, 
and  that  consequently  they  would  change  their  relative  po- 
sition as  the  earth  moved  from  one  side  of  the  sun  to  the  oth- 
er. If,  for  instance,  one  star  was  three  times  the  distance  of 
the  other,  its  apparent  motion  produced  by  parallax  would  be 
only  a  third  that  of  the  other,  and  there  would  remain  a  rel- 
ative parallax  equal  to  two-thirds  that  of  the  brighter  star, 
which  could  be  detected  by  measuring  the  angular  distance 
of  the  two  stars  as  seen  in  the  telescope  from  day  to  day 
throughout  the  year.  The  drawback  to  which  this  method  is 
subject  is  the  impossibility  of  determining  how  many  times 
farther  tlie  one  star  is  than  the  other ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  that 
the  smaller  star  is  really  no  farther  than  the  large  one.  No 
doubt  it  was  this  consideration  which  deterred-  the  astrono- 
mers of  the  last  century  from  trying  this  very  simple  method. 

The  astronomers  of  the  last  generation  found  cases  in 
which  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  a  star  was  much  near- 
er to  us  than  the  small  stare  which  surrounded  it  in  the  field 
of  the  telescope.  For  instance,  the  star  61  Cygni,  or  rather 
the  pair  of  stars  thus  designated,  are  found  not  to  occupy  a 
fixed  position  in  the  celestial  sphere,  like  the  surrounding 
small  stars,  but  to  be  moving  forward  in  a  straight  line  at  the 
rate  of  six  seconds  per  year.  This  amount  of  proper  motion 
was  so  unusual  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  star  must  be 
one  of  the  nearest  to  us,  although  it  was  only  of  the  sixth  mag- 
nitude.    It  was  therefore  selected  by  Bessel  for  the  investi- 
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gatioD  of  its  parallax  relative  to  two  other  stars  in  its  Deigh- 
borhood.  Tlie  instrument  used  was  the  heliometer,  an  in- 
strument which,  as  now  made,  admits  of  great  pracision,  but 
which  was  then  liable  to  small  uncertainties  from  various 
causes.  His  early  attempts  to  detect  a  parallax  failed  as 
completely  as  had  those  of  former  observei-s.  He  recom- 
menced them  in  August,  1837,  his  fii-st  series  of  measures  be- 
ing continued  until  October,  1838.  The  result  of  thiej  series 
was  the  detection  of  a  parallax  of  about  three-tenths  of  a  sec- 
ond (0^^3136).  He  then  took  down  his  instrument,  made  some 
improvements  in  it,  and  commenced  a  second  series,  which  ho 
continued  until  July,  1839;  and  his  assistant,  Schliiter,  until 
March,  1840.  The  final  value  of  the  parallax  deduced  by 
Bessel  from  all  these  observations  was  0".35.  Tlic  reality  of 
this  pai*allax  has  been  well  established  by  subsequent  investi< 
gators,  only  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  little  larger.  From  a 
combination  of  all  the  results,  Auwera,  of  Berlin,  finds  the 
raost  probable  parallax  to  be  0".51. 

The  star  selected  by  Struve  for  the  measui-e  of  relative  par- 
allax was  the  bright  one  a  Lyrse.  This  has  not  only  a  sensible 
proper  motion, but  is  of  the  fii'st  magnitude;  so  that  there  is 
everv  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  amons:  those  which  are  nearest 
to  us.  The  comparison  was  made  with  a  single  very  small 
star  in  the  neighborhood,  the  instrument  used  being  the  nine- 
inch  telescope  of  the  Dorpat  Observatory.  The  observations 
extended  from  November,  1835,  to  August,  1838.  The  result 
was  a  relative  parallax  of  a  quarter  of  a  second.  Subsequent 
investigations  have  reduced  this  parallax  to  two-tenths  of  a 
second,  so  that  although  a  Lyi*se  is  nearly  a  hundred  times  as 
bright  as  either  of  the  pair  of  stars  61  Cygni,  it  is  more  than 
twice  as  far  from  us. 

Before  the  publication  of  these  works  of  Struve  and  Bess^ 
it  was  found  by  Hendei-son,  the  English  astronomer  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  the  star  a  Centauri  had  a  parallax 
of  about  one  second.  This  result  has  been  confirmed  by  re- 
cent measures,  except  that  the  parallax  is  found  to  be  only 
three-fourths  of  a  second ;  and  it  is  now  well  established  that 
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a  Centaiiri  is,  bo  far  as  can  be  leained,  the  nearest  of  all  the 
fixed  stars.  Being  in  CO^  south  declination,  this  star  is  not 
visible  in  onr  latitudes. 

In  1842-43  most  elaborate  observations  of  a  number  of 
stars,  with  the  view  of  detecting  their  parallax,  were  made 
at  the  Pulkowa  observatory  by  Dr.  C.  A.  F.  Peters.  All  the 
parallaxes  he  detected  were  small  and  doubtful.  He  meas- 
ured the  absolute  declination  of  each  star  from  time  to  time, 
histead  of  its  distance  from  some  small  star  near  it,  a  method 
which  has  not  since  been  .applied,  owing  to  its  uncertainty. 

The  next  attempt  to  determine  the  parallaxes  of  a  number 
of  stars  on  a  uniform  plan  was  commenced  by  Dr.  Brilnnow, 
at  Dublin,*  and  continued  by  his  successor.  Sir  Iioi>ert  S.  Ball. 
Neither  of  them  has  found  any  stars  witli  a  large  parallax. 

Tlie  most  recent  and  el«l)orate  determinations  of  stellar 
parallax  have  been  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Dr* 
David  Gill,  her  Majesty's  astronomer  at  that  place,  and  Dn 
W.  L.  Elkin,  now  of  the  Yale  College  observatory.  Their  in- 
strument was  a  heliometcr,t  constructed  by  the  Repsolds  for 
Lord  Lindsay's  expedition  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in 
1874. 

The  i-ecent  determinations  of  stellar  parallax  by  Professor 
A.  Hall  should  also  be  mentioned.  They  were  made  with  tlie 
great  Washington  telescope.  Among  their  results  is  that  the 
parallax  of  Aldebaran,  which  was  supposed  to  be  among  the 
largest,  is  too  small  for  accurate  measurement. 

The  general  result  of  all  the  measures  of  stellar  parallax 
yet  made  may  be  very  briefl}'  summed  up.  The  distances  to 
be  jsjiven  so  transcend  all  our  ordinarv  ideas  that  we  must  take 
as  a  unit  of  measure  the  distance  which  light  would  travel  in 
one  year,  which  is  about  237,000,000  times  the  circumference 
of  the  earth. 


*  Dr.  Brtinnow  was   formerly  director  of  the  observatory  of  Ann   Arbor, 
Michigan, 
f  See  the  glossary  in  tlic  Appendix  for  a  definition  of  this  instruments 
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The  nearest  star,  a  Ceiitatiri,  Jias  a  parallax  of  0".75  and 
a  distance  of  four  and  a  half  liglit-units. 

Two  other  stai*8,  61  Cvgni  and  Lalande  21185,  have  a  par- 
allax of  about  half  a  second  and  a  distance  of  seven  light- 
units. 

About  twelve  stars  have  parallaxes  ranging  from  0".i  to 
0''.3,  and  distances  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  light-units. 

Most  of  the  other  stars,  even  the  majority  of  those  of  the 
fii-st  and  ^second  magnitudes,  are  so  distant  that  no  parallax 
has  vet  l)een  detected. 

The  absence  of  measurable  parallax  in  some  of  the  bright- 
est of  the  stales,  and  jts  presence  in  some  very  small  ones,  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  starry  univei-se.  For 
example,  Canopus,  a  star  visible  in  more  southern  latitudes 
than  oui-8,  is  the  second  brightest  star  in  the  heavens.  Drs. 
Gill  and  Elkin  found  a  parallax  of  only  0".03,  which  would 
gLve  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundrecl  light-units.  The 
brilliancy  of  stars  varying  as  the  inverse  square  of  their  dis- 
tances, it  follows  that  if  Canopus  were  brought  as  near  us  as 
61  Cygni  is,  its  brightness  would  be  increased  some  twOi  hun- 
dred times,  which  would  make  it  one  hundred  times  as  briirht 
as  Sirins,  and  ten  thousand  times  as  bright  as  61  Cygni. 

In  measurements  of  the  annual  parallax  of  the  lixed  stars, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  astronomer  finds  his  observa- 
tions to  give  a  negative  parallax.  To  understand  what  this 
means,  we  remark  that  a  determination  of  the  distance  of  a 
star  is  made  by  determining  its  directions,  as  seen  from  op[>o- 
site  points  of  the  earth's  orbit.  If  we  dnxw  a  line  from  each 
of  these  points  iq  the  observed  direction  of  the  star,  the  point 
in  which  the  lines  meet  marks  tlie  position  of  the  star.  A 
negative  parallax  shows  that  the  two  lines,  instead  of  converg- 
ing to  a  point,  actually  divci-ge,  so  that  there  is  no  possible 
position  of  the  star  to  correspond  to  the  observations.  Such  a 
paradoxical  result  can  arise  only  from  errors  of  observations. 

15 
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CHAPTEE  IV, 

THE   MOTION   OF   LIGHT, 

Intimately  connected  with  celestial  raeasuremenU  are  the 
curious  phenomena  growing  ont  of  tlie  progressive  move- 
ment of  light.  It  is  now  known  that  when  we  look  at  a  star 
we  do  not  see  the  star  that  now  is,  but  the  star  that  was  sev- 
eral yeai-s  ago.  Though  the  star  should  suddenly  be  blotted 
out  of  existence,  we  should  still  see  it  shining  for  a  number 
of  years  before  it  would  vanish  from  our  sight.  We  should 
see  an  event  that  was  long  past,  perhaps  one  that  was  past 
before  we  were  born.  This  non-coincidence  of  the  time  of 
perception  with  that  of  occurrence  is.  owing  to  the  fact  that 
light  requires  time  to  tmvel.  We  can  see  an  object  only  by 
light  which  emanates  from  it  and  reaches  our  eye,  and  tlius 
our  sight  is  behind  time  by  the  interval  required  for  the  light 
to  travel  over  the  space  which  separates  ns  from  the  object. 

It  was  by  observations  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  that  it 
was  first  found  that  celestial  phenomena  were  thus  seen  be- 
hind time.  These  bodies  revolve  round  Jupiter  much  more 
rapidly  than  our  moon  does  around  the  earth,  the  inner  satel- 
lite making  a  complete  revolution  in  eighteen  hours.  Owing 
to  the  great  magnitude  of  Jupiter  and  his  shadow,  this  satel- 
lite, as  also  the  two  next  outside  of  it,  are  eclipsed  at  every  rev- 
olution. The  accuracy  with  which  the  times  of  disappearance 
in  the  shadow  could  he  observed,  and  the  consequent  value  of 
such  observations  for  the  determination  of  longitudes,  led  the 
astronomers  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  make  tables  of  the 
times  of  occurrence  of  these  eclipses.  In  attempting  to  im- 
prove the  tables  of  his  predecessoi*s,  it  was  found  by  Koemer 
(then  of  Paris,  though  a  Dane  by  birth)  that  the  times  of  the 
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eclipses  could  not  be  represented  by  an  equable  motion  of 
the  satellites.  He  could  easily  represent  the  times  of  the 
eclipses  when  Jupiter  was  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  and  there- 
fore the  earth  nearest  to  Jupiter.  But  then,  as  the  earth  re- 
ceded from  Jupiter  in  its  annual  coui-se  round  the  sun,  the 
eclipses  were  constantly  seen  later,  until,  when  it  was  at  its 
greatest  distance  from  Jupiter,  the  times  appeared  to  be  22 
minutes  late.  Such  an  inequality,  Koemer  concluded,  could 
not  be  real ;  he  therefore  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  it  must 
take  time  for  light  to  come  from  Jupiter  to  the  earth,  and 
that  this  time  is  greater  the  more  distant  the  earth  is  from 
the  planet.  He  therefore  concluded  that  it  took  light  22 
minutes  to  cross  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and,  consequently,  11 
minutes  to  come  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  theory  of  the  progressive  motion 
of  light  was  made  by  the  celebrated  Bradley,  afterwards  As- 
tronomer Royal  of  England,  to  whose  observations  at  Kew  on 
the  star  7  Draconis  with  his  zenith  sector,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  pamllax  of  the  star,  allusion  has  alread}'  been  made. 
The  effect  of  parallax  would  have  been  to  make  tlie  declina- 
tion greatest  in  June  and  least  in  December;  while  in  March 
and  September  the  star  would  occupy  an  intermediate  or 
mean  position.  But  the  actual  result  of  the  measures  was 
entirely  different,  and  exhibited  phenomeua  which  Bradley 
could  not  at  firet  account  for.  The  declinations  of  June  and 
Pecember  were  the  same,  showing  no  effect  of  parallax.  But, 
instead  of  remaining  the  same  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  decli- 
nation was  some  forty  seconds  greater  in  September  than  in 
March,  when  the  effect  of  parallax  should  be  the  saihe.  Thus, 
tlie  star  had  a  regular  annual  oscillation^  but  iiistead  of  its 
apparent  motion  in  this  little  orbit  being  opposite  to  that  of 
the  earth  in  its  annual  orbit,  as  required  by  the  laws  of  rela- 
tive motion,  it  was  constantly  at  right  angles  to  it. 

After  long  consideration,  Bradley  saw  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  in  the  progressiAe  motion  of  li^ht  combined 
with  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orb^.  In  Fig.  57  let  S 
be  a  star,  and  OT  a  telescoi>e  pointed/ at  it.     Then,  if  the 
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telescope  is  not  in  motion,  the  ray  SOl^  emanating  from  the 
star,  and  entering  the  centre  of  the  object-glass, 
will  pass  down  near  the  right-hand  edge  of  the  ej^e- 
piece,  and  the  star  will  appear  in  the  right  of  the 
lield  of  view.     But,  instead  of  being  at  rest,  all  our 
telescopes  are  carried  along  witli  the  earth  in  its 
orbit  round  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  nearly  nineteen 
miles  a  second.     Suppose  this  motion  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow;  then,  while  the  ray  is  pass- 
ing down  the  telescope,  the  latter  moves  a  short  dis- 
tance, so  that  the  ray  no  longer  strikes  the  right- 
hand  edge  of  the  eye-piece,  but  some  point  farther 
to  the  left,  Jis  if  the  star  were  in  the  direction  S\ 
and  the  ray  followed  the  couree  of  the  dotted  line. 
In  order  to  see  the  star  centrally,  the  eye  end  of  the 
p"        telescope  must  be  dropped  a  little  behind,  so  that, 
Fio.   57.—  instead  of  pointing  in  the  direction  S,  it  will  i-eally 
Aberration  be  pointing  in  the  direction  S\  shown  by  the  dotted 
ray.     This  will  then  represent  the  apparent  dh*ec- 
tion  of  the  star,  which  will  seem  displaced  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  earth  is  moving. 

The  phenomenon  is  quite  similar  to  that  presented  by  the 
apparent  direction  of  the  wind  on  board  a  steamship  in  mo- 
tion. If  the  wind  is  reallv  at  riffht  angles  to  the  course  of  the 
ship,  it  will  appear  more  nearly  ahead  to  those  on  board  ;  and 
if  two  ships  are  passing  each  other,  they  will  appear  to  have 
the  wind  in  different  directions.  Indeed,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  through  noticing  this  very  result  of  motion  on  board  a 
boat  on  the  Thames,  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  he 
liad  observed  was  suggested  to  Bradley. 

The  displacement  of  the  stars  which  we  have  explained  is 
called  the  Aberration  of  Light  Its  amount  depends  on  the  ra- 
tio of  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  to  the  velocity  of 
light.  It  can  be  determined  by  observing  the  declination  of 
a  star  at  the  proper  seasons  during  a  number  of  years,  by 
which  the  annual  displacement  will  be  shown.  Tlie  value 
BOW  inost  generally  received  is  that  determined  by  Struve  at 
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the  Piilkowa  Observatory,  and  is  20".445.  Though  this  is  the 
most  reliable  value  j-et  found,  the  two  last  figures  are  both 
uncertain.  We  can  say  little  more  than  that  the  constant 
probably  lies  between  20''.43  and  20''.48,  and  that,  if  outside 
these  limits  at  all,  it  is  certainly  very  little  outside. 

This  amount  of  aberration  of  each  star  shows  that  light 
travels  10,089  times  as  fast  as  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  From 
this  we  can  determine  the  time  light  takes  to  travel  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth  entirely  independent  of  the  satellites  of  Ju- 
piter. The  earth  makes  the  circuit  of  its  orbit  in  36oJ  days. 
Then  light  would  make  this  same  circuit  in  t45^^  ^^  ^^  ^^Jy 
which  we  find  to  be  52  minutes  8^  seconds.  The  diameter 
of  the  earth's  orbit  is  found  by  dividing  its  circumference  by 
3.1416,  and  the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  is  half  this  diameter. 
We  thus  find  from  the  above  amount  of  aberration  that  light 
passes  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  8  minutes  18  seconds. 

The  question  now  arises,  Does  the  same  result  follow  from 
the  observations  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter?  If  it  does,  we 
have  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  astronomical  theory  of  the 
propagation  of  light.  If  it  does  not,  we  have  a  discrepancy, 
the  cause  of  which  must  be  investigated.  We  have  said  that 
the  fii-st  investigator  of  the  subject  found  the  time  required 
to  be  11  minutes.  This  determination  was,  however,  uncertain 
by  several  minutes,  owing  to  the  very  imperfect  character 
of  the  early  observations  on  which  Iloemer  haa  tv^  depend. 
Early  in  the  present  century,  Delambre  made  a  complete  in- 
vestigation from  all  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  whicli  had 
been  observed  between  1662  and  1802,  more  than  a  thousand 
in  number.     His  result  was  8  minutes  13.2  seconds. 

There  is  a  discrepancy  of  five  seconds  between  this  result 
of  Delambre,  obtained  some  seventy  yeai"8  ago,  and  the  mod- 
ern determinations  of  the  aberrations  of  the  fixed  stare  made 
by  Struve  and  others.  What  is  its  cause?  Probably  only  the 
errors  of  the  observations  used  by  Delambre.  In  this  case, 
there  would  be  no  real  difference.  But  some  physicists  and 
astronomers  have  endeavored  to  show  that  there  is  a  real 
cause  for  such  a  diflference,  which  they  hold  to  indicate  an  er- 
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ror  in  the  value  of  the  aberration  derived  from  observation 
arising  in  this  way.  It  is  known  from  experiment  that  light 
passes  through  glass  or  any  other  refracting  medium  more 
slowly  than  through  a  void.  In  observations  with  a  telescope 
the  light  has  to  pass  through  tlie  objective,  and  the  time  lost 
in  doing  so  Avill  make  the  aberration  appear  larger  than  it 
really  is,  and  the  velocity  of  light  will  api)ear  too  small.  But 
the  commonly  i-eceived  theory  (that  of  Fresnel)  is  that  this 
loss  of  time  is  compensated  by  the  objective  partially  drawing 
the  my  with  it.  Desirous  of  setting  the  question  at  rest,  Pro- 
fessor Au'y,  a  few  years  ago,  constructed  a  telescope,  which 
he  filled  with  water,  with  which  he  observed  the  constant  of 
abermtion.  The  aberi*atiou  was  found  to  be  the  same  as  with 
ordinary  telescopes,  thus  proving  the  theory  of  Fresnel  to  be 
correct,  because  on  the  other  theory  the  abei*ration  ought  to 
have  been  much  increased  by  the  water. 

Hence  this  explanation  of  the  difference  of  the  two  results 
fails,  and  renden«r  it  more  probable  that  there  is  some  error  in 
Delanibre's  result.  A  reinvestigation  of  all  the  observations 
of  Jupiter's  satellites  is  very  desirable ;  but  so  vast  is  the  labor 
that  no  one  since  Delainbre  has  undertaken  it.  Mr.  Olasenapp, 
a  young  Kussian  astronomer,  has,  however,  recently  investi- 
gated all  the  observations  of  Jupiter's  firet  satellite  made  dur- 
ing the  years  1848-1873,  and  found  from  these  that  the  time 
required  for  light  to  pass  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  is  8  min- 
utes 20  seconds.  Instead  of  being  smaller  than  Stnive's  re- 
sult, this  is  two  seconds  larger,  and  seven  seconds  larger  than 
that  of  iDelambre.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  results  of  the  two  methods  arises  entirely 
from  the  errors  of  the  observations  used  by  Delambre,  and 
that  Struve's  time  (498  seconds)  is  not  a  second  in  error. 

Each  of  the  two  methods  we  liave  described  gives  us  the 
time  required  for  light  to  pass  from  the  sun  to  the  earth ;  but 
neither  of  them  gives  us  any  dii*ect  information  respecting  the 
velocity  of  light.  Before  we  can  determine  the  latter  from 
tlie  former,  we  must  know  what  the  distance  of  the  sun  is. 
Dividing  this  distance  in  miles  by  498,  we  shall  have  the  dis- 
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tauce  which  light  travels  in  a  second.  Convei*8ely,  if  we  can 
find  experimentally  how  far  light  travels  in  a  second,  then  by 
multiplying  this  distance  by  498  we  shall  have  the  distance  of 
the  sun.  But  we  need  only  reflect  that  the  velocity  of  light 
is  about  180,000  miles  per  second  to  see  that  the  problem  of 
determining  it  experimentally  is  a  most  difficult  one.  It  is 
seldom  that  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  distinctly 
seen  at  a  greater  distance  than  forty  or  fifty  miles,  and  over 
such  a  distance  light  travels  in  the  forty-thousandth  part  of  a 
second.  As  might  be  expected,  the  earlier  attempts  to  fix  the 
time  occupied  by  light  in  passing  over  distances  so  short  as 
those  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  entire  failures.  The 
first  of  these  is  due  to  Galileo;  and  his  method  is  worth  men- 
tioning, to  show  the  principle  on  which  siicU  V^  determination 
can  be  made.  He  stationed  two  observers  a  mile  or  two  apart 
by  night,  each  having  a  lantern  which  he  could  cover  in  a 
moment.  The  one  observer.  A,  was  to  cover  his  lantern,  and 
the  distant  one,  £,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  light  disappear,  cov- 
ered his  also.  In  order  that  A  might  see  the  disappearance 
of  B's  lantern,  it  was  necessary  that  the  light  should  travel 
from  A  to  B,  and  back^  again.  For  instance,  if  it  took  one 
second  to  travel  betweefjkthe  two  stations,  B  would  continue 
to  see  A's  light  an  entire  second  after  it  was  really  extinguish- 
ed ;  and  if  he  then  covered  his  lantern  instantly,  A  would 
still  see  it  during  another  second,  making  two  seconds  in  all 
after  he  had  extinguished  his  own,  besides  the  time  B  might 
have  required  to  completely  perform  the  movement  of  cover- 
ing his. 

Of  course,  by  this  rough  method  Galileo  found  no  inter- 
val whatever.  An  occurrence  which  only  required  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  thousandth  of  a  second  was  necessarily  in- 
stantaneous. But  we  can  readily  elaborate  his  idea  into  the 
more  refined  methods  used  in  recent  times.  Its  essential  feat- 
ure is  that  which  must  always  be  einployed  in  making  the  de- 
termination ;  that  is,  it  is  necessary  that  the  light  shall  be  sent 
from  one  station  to  another,  and  then  returned  to  the  first 
one,  where  the  double  interval  is  timed.     There  is  no  possi- 
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bility  of  comparing  tlie  times  nt  two  distant  stations  with  the 
necessary  pi'cciBioii.     The  fii-st  impnivement  we  slioiild  make 
on  Gahleo's  method  would  be  to  set  up  a  mirror  at  tlie  dis- 
tant station,  and   dispense  with  the  second  lantern,  tlie  ob- 
server A  seeing  liis  own  lantern  by  reflection  in  the  minor. 
Then,  if  lie  sei-cened  his  lantern,  he  would  continue  to  see  it 
by  reflection  in  tlic  mirror  during  the  time  the  light  re{juii-ed 
to  go  and  come.     But  this  also  would  he  a  total  failure,  be- 
cause the  reflection  would  seem  to  vanish  instantly,    Onr  next 
effort  would  be  to  tiy  if  we  could  not  send  out  a  flash  of 
light  from  onr  lantern,  and  screen  it  off  before  it  gut  liai;k 
again.     An  attempt  to  screen  off  a  single  flash  would  also  be 
a  failure.     We  should  tlien  try  sending  a  rapid  sncuession  of 
flasliet  throiigb  openings  in  a  moving  screen,  and  see  wheth- 
er tliey  could  be  cut  off  by  the  sides  of  the  openings  before 
their  return.     This  would  be 
effected    by   the   c.ontri\ance 
shown  ill  Fig.  58.     We  have 
heie  a  wheel  witli  spokes  ex- 
tending fi-oin   its  circamfer- 
cnco,    the    distance    hetween 
them    being   equal    to    their 
breadth.    Tiiis  wlieel  is  pla<fid 
hi  fi-ont  of  the  iauteni,  L,  so 
tliat  the  ligbt  from  the  latter 

Fra.  ML-KovolYliig  wbfel,  for  niewming  Ihe    lias  tO  paSS  between  the  SpokeS 

veiociij  of  lidht.  ^^f  jj^g  wlieel  in  oi-der  to  reach 

the  distant  miri-or.  In  the  fignre  the  reader  is  supposed  to  bo 
between  the  wheel  and  tbe  reflecting  mirror,  facing  the  for- 
mer, so  that  be  sees  the  light  of  the  lantern,  and  also  tlie  eye 
of  the  observer,  between  the  s|x>kes.  The  latter,  looking  be- 
tween the  spokes,  will  see  the  light  of  rlie  lantern  reflected 
from  tlie  mirror.  Kow,  suppose  he  turns  the  wbecl,  slill  keep- 
ing his  eye  at  tbe  same  point.  Tlicn,  each  siwke  cutting  off  the 
light  of  the  lantern  as  it  passes,  there  will  be  a  succession  of 
flashes  of  light  which  will  pass  threngh  between  tbe  spokes, 
travel  to  tbe  mirror,  and  thence  lie  reflected  back  again  to  the 
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wheel.  Will  they  reach  the  eye  of  the  observer  behind  the 
wheel  ?  Evidently  they  will,  if  they  return  so  qnickly  that  a 
tooth  has  not  had  time  to  intervene.  But  suppose  the  wheel  to 
turn  so  rapidly  that  a  tooth  just  intervenes  as  the  flash  gets 
back  to  it.  Then  the  observer  will  see  no  light  in  the  mirror, 
because  each  successive  flash  is  caught  by  the  following  tooth 
jnst  before  it  reaches  the  observer's  eye.  Suppose,  next,  that 
he  doubles  the  speed  of  his  wheel.  Then,  while  the  flash  is 
travelling  to  the  mirror  and  back,  the  tooth  will  have  passed 
clear  across  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  flash,  so  that  the  latter 
will  now  reach  the  observer's  eye  through  the  opening  next 
following  that  which  it  passed  throngh  to  leave  the  lantern. 
Thus,  the  observer  will  see  a  succession  of  flashes  so  rapid 
that  they  will  seem  entirely  continnons  to  the  eye.  If  the 
speed  of  the  wheel  be  again  increased,  the  return  flash  will  be 
caught  on  the  second  tooth,  and  the  observer  will  see  no  light, 
while  a  still  further  increase  of  velocity  will  enable  him  to 
see  the  flsishes  as  they  return  through  the  second  interval  be- 
tween the  spokes,  and  so  on. 

In  piMiiciple,  this  is  Fizeau's  method  of  measuring  the  ve- 
locity of  light.  In  place  of  spokes,  he  has  exceedingly  fine 
teeth  in  a  large  wheel.  He  does  not  look  between  the  teeth 
with  the  naked  eye,  but  employs  a  telescope  so  arranged  that 
the  teeth  pass  exactly  through  its  focus.  An  arrangement  is 
made  by  which  the  light  passes  through  the  same  focus  with- 
out reaching  the  observer's  eye  except  by  reflection  from  the 
distant  mirror.  The  latter  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  second 
telescope,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  send  the  I'ays 
back  in  the  exact  direction  from  which  they  come.  To  find 
the  time  it  takes  the  light  to  travel,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
exact  velocity  of  the  wheel  which  will  cut  off  the  return  light 
entirely,  and  thence  the  number  of  teeth  which  pass  in  a  sec- 
ond. Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  wheel  had  a  thousand 
teeth,  and  the  reflector  was  nine  miles  away,  so  that  the  light 
had  to  tiTivel  eighteen  miles  to  get  back  to  the  focus  of  the 
telescope.  Then  it  would  be  found  that  with  a  velocity  of 
about  liv^  turns  of  the  wheel  per  second,  the  light  would  he 
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fii'st  cut  o£f.  Increasing  the  velocitj^,  it  would  reappear,  and 
would  grow  brighter  until  the  velocity  reached  ten  turns  per 
second.  It  would  then  begin  to  fade  away,  and  at  fifteen 
turns  per  second  would  be  again  occulted,  and  so  on.  With 
the  latter  velocity,  fifteen  thousand  teeth  and  fifteen  thousand 
intervals  would  pass  in  a  second,  while  two  teeth  and  one  in- 
terval passed  during  the  time  the  light  was  performing  its 
journey.  The  latter  would,  therefore,  be  performed  in  the 
ten-tliousandth  part  of  a  second,  showing  the  actual  velocity 
to  be  180,000  miles  per  second.  The  most  recent  determina- 
tion made  in  this  way  is  by  M.  Corau,  of  Paris,  who  has  made 
some  improvements  in  the  mode  of  applying  it.  His  results 
will  be  described  presently. 

Ingenious  and  beautiful  as  this  method  is,  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  so  accurate  as  another  employed  by  Foucault,  in  which 
it  is  not  a  toothed  wheel  which  revolves,  but  a  Wheatstone 
mirror.    To  explain  the  details  of  the  apparatus  actually  used 

would  be  tedious, 
but  the  principle  on 
which  the  method 
rests  can  be  seen 
quite  readily.  Sup- 
j)ose  AB^  Fig.  59,  to 
represent  a  flat  mir- 
ror, seen  edgewise, 
revolving  round  an 
axis  at  X,  and  C  a 

Pio.  6».— niostiAtlng  Poncanlt's  method  of  measuring  the   fixed    COUCave    mir- 

velocity  of  light.  ^^^^  g^    pj^^^j    ^y^^ 

the  centre  of  its  concavity  shall  fall  on  JT.  I^et  0  be  a  lumi- 
nous point,  from  which  emanates  a  single  ray  of  light,  OX. 
This  ray,  meeting  the  mirror  at  X,  is  reflected  to  the  concave 
mirror,  (7,  which  it  meets  at  a  right  angle,  and  is  therefore  re- 
flected directly  back  on  the  line  from  which  it  came,  fii-st  to 
X,  and  then  through  the  point  0,  from  which  it  emanated,  so 
tliat  an  eye  stationed  at  E  will  see  it  returning  exactly  through 
the  point  0.     No  matter  how  the  observer  may  turn  the  mii^ 
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ror  ABy  he  cannot  make  the  reflected  ray  deviate  from  this 
line :  he  can  only  make  it  strike  a  different  point  of  the  mir- 
ror C.  If  he  turns  AB  so  that  after  the  ray  is  reflected  from 
it,  it  does  not  strike  C  at  all,  then  he  will  see  no  return  ray. 
If  the  ray  is  reflected  back  at  all,  it  will  pass  through  0.  Tliis 
result  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  mirror  AB  re- 
mains in  the  same  position  during  the  time  the  ray  occupies 
in  passing  from  X  to  C  and  back.  But  suppose  the  mirror 
AB  to  be  revolving  so  rapidly  that  when  the  ray  gets  back 
to  X,  tlie  mirror  has  moved  to  the  position  of  the  dotted  line 
A^B\  Then  it  will  no  longer  be  reflected  back  through  0, 
but  will  be  sent  in  the  direction  JS?',  the  angle  EXE'  being 
double  that  through  which  die  mirror  has  moved  during  the 
time  the  ray  was  on  its  passage.  Knowing  the  velocity  of 
the  miiTor,  and  the  angle  EXE\  this  time  is  easily  found. 

Evidently  the  observer  cannot  see  a  continuous  light  at  E\ 
because  a  reflection  can  be  sent  back  only  when  the  revolving 
mirror  is  in  such  a  position  as  to  send  the  ray  to  some  point 
of  the  concave  mirror,  0,  What  will  really  be  seen,  therefore, 
is  a  succession  of  flashes,  each  flash  appearing  as  the  revolving 
mirror  is  passing  through  the  position  AB.  But  when  the 
mirror  revolves  rapidly,  these  flashes  will  seem  to  the  eye  to 
form  a  continnous  light,  which,  however,  will  be  fainter  than 
if  the  mirror  were  at  rest,  in  the  proportion  which  the  arc  of 
the  concave  mirror,  (7,  bears  to  an  entire  circle.  Beyond  the 
enfeeblement  of  the  light,  this  want  of  continuity  is  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  inconvenience.  It  was  thus  found  by  Fou- 
cault  that  the  velocity  of  light  was  185,000  miles  per  second,  a 
result  which  is  probably  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  truth. 

The  preceding  explanation  shows  the  principle  of  the  meth- 
od, but  not  the  details  necessary  in  applying  it.  It  is  not 
practicable  to  isolate  a  single  ray  of  light  in  the  manner  sup 
posed  in  the  figure,  and  therefore,  without  other  apparatus, 
the  light  from  0  would  be  spread  all  over  the  space  around  E 
and  E\  The  desired  result  is  obtained  by  placing  a  lens  be- 
tween the  luminous  point  0  and  the  revolving  mirror  in  such 
a  position  that  all  the  light  falling  from  0  upon  the  lens  shall, 
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after  reflection,  be  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  surface  of  the 
concave  mirror,  G.  Then  when  the  mirror  J.5  is  made  to  re- 
volve rapidly,  the  return  raj^s  passing  back  through  the  lens 
on  theu*  return  journey  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point 
along-side  0,  and  distant  from  it  by  an  amount  which  is  pro- 
portional to  the  time  the  light  has  required  to  pass  from  -X'to 
Cand  back  again. 

So  delicate  is  this  method,  that  the  millionth  of  a  second  of 
time  can  be  measured  by  it  as  accurately  as  a  carpenter  can 
measure  the  breadth  of  a  board  with  his  rule.  Its  perfection 
is  the  I'esult  of  the  combined  genius  of  several  men.  The  fii-st 
idea  of  employing  a  revolving  mirror  in  tlie  measurement  of 
a  very  minute  interval,  of  time  is  due  to  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone,  who  thus  measured  the  duration  of  tlie  electric 
spark.  Then  Ai-ago  showed  that  it  could  be  applied  to  de- 
termine whether  the  velocity  of  light  was  greater  in  water 
or  in  air.  .Fizeau  and  Foucault  improved  on  Arago's  ideas 
by  the  introduction  of  the  concave  mirror,  having  its  centre 
of  curvature  in  the  revolving  mirror,  and  then  this  wonderful 
piece  of  apparatus  was  substantially  complete.  The  last  de- 
termination of  the  velocity  of  light  with  it  was  made  by  Fou- 
cault, and  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1862,  with  the  statement  that  the  velocity  resulting  from 
all  his  experiments  was  298,000  kilometres  (185,200  miles) 
per  second. 

The  problem  in  question  was  next  taken  up  by  Cornu,  of 
Paris,  whose  result  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Notwith- 
standing the  supposed  advantages  of  the  Foucault -Wheat- 
stone  method,  M.  Cornu  preferred  that  of  Fizeau.  His  first 
results,  reached  in  1872,  accorded  quite  well  with  those  of 
Foucault  just  cited,  indicating  a  small  but  somewhat  uncer- 
tain increase.  His  experiments  were  repeated  in  1874,  and 
their  results  were  communicated  to  the  French  Academ}'  of 
Sciences  in  December  of  that  year.  In  this  last  series  of 
measurements  his  station  was  the  observatorj^  and  the  distant 
mirror  was  placed  on  the  tower  of  Montlh^rj^,  at  a  distance  of 
about  fourteen  English  miles.     The  telescope  through  which 
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the  flashes  of  light  were  sent  and  received  was  twentj'-nine 
feet  long  and  of  fourteen  inches  aperture.  The  velocity  of 
the  toothed  wheel  conld  be  made  to  exceed  1600  turns  a  sec* 
ond,  and  by  the  electro-chronograph,  on  which  the  revolutions 
were  recorded,  the  time  conld  be  determined  within  the  thou- 
sandth of  a  second.  At  Montlhdry,  the  telescope,  in  the  focus 
of  which  the  reflecting  mirror  was  placed,  was  six  inches  in 
aperture,  and  was  held  by  a  large  cast-iron  tube  set  in  tlie 
masonry  of  the  tower.  At  this  distance  M.  Cornu  was  able, 
with  the  liighest  velocity  of  his  revolving  wheel,  to  make 
twenty  of  its  teeth  pass  befoie  the  flashes  of  light  got  back, 
and  to  catch  them,  on  their  return,  on  the  twenty-firet  tooth. 
His  conclusion  was  a  velocity  of  300,400  kilometres  per  sec- 
ond in  air,  or  300,330  in  a  vacuum. 

The  toothed  wheel  is  a  very  uncertain  measuring  instru- 
ment, in  comparison  with  the  revolving  mirror  just  described. 
It  received  tlie  preference  because,  on  Foucault's  plan,  the 
measures  had  to  be  inade  within  tlie  compass  of  a  single  room, 
while  with  the  toothed  wheel  the  light  could  travel  fourteen 
miles  and  back.  What  was  wanted  was  a  modification  of  tl^e 
revolving  mirror,  so  that  the  return  flash  conld  be  seen  from  a 
great  distance.  This  was  effected  during  the  years  1878-82 
by  Professor  A.  A.  Michelson  and  the  writer.  In  their  final 
experiments  the  revolving  mirror  was  fixed  at  a  station  in  the 
gmunds  of  Fort  Myer,  near  Washington,  and  the  light  was  re- 
flected from  a  fixed  mirror  at  the  base  -of  the  Washington 
Monument,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac,  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  away.  The  time  required  for  the  light  to  go  and  come 
was  found  to  be  less  than  4fl^()(^  of  a  second.  If  tlie  measure 
of  so  minute  an  interval  seems  incredible,  we  must  consider 
that  a  mirror  revolving  250  times  a  second  will  turn  through 
^°  "^  40600  ^f  *  second,  and  this  angle  is  easily  measured. 
The  resulting  velocity  was  299,860  kilometres  per  second,  with 
an  uncertainty  of  less  than  100.  At  this  rate  light  would  make 
the  circuit  of  the  earth  seven  and  a  half  times  in  a  second. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    8PECTB08COPE. 

In  one  of  Dr.  Laidiier's  popular  lectures  on  astronomy,  de- 
livered some  tliiity  yeai-s  ago,  he  introduced  the  subject  of 
weighing  the  planets  as  one  in  which  he  could  with  difficulty 
expect  his  statements  to  be  received  with  credulity.  That 
men  should  measure  the  distances  of  the  planets  was  a  state- 
ment he  expected  his  hearers  to  receive  with  surprise ;  but  the 
step  from  measuring  to  weighing  was  so  long  a  one,  that  it 
seemed  to  the  ordinary  mind  to  extend  beyond  all  the  bounds 
of  possibility. 

Had  a  hearer  told  tlie  lecturer  that  men  would  also  be  able 
to  determine  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
and  to  tell  whether  any  of  thein  did  or  did  not  contain  iron, 
hydrogen,  and  other  chemical  elements,  the  lecturer  would 
probably  have  replied  that  that  statement  quite  exceeded  the 
limits  of  his  own  credulity ;  that,  while  he  himself  saw  clearly 
how  the  planets  were  measured  and  weighed,  he  looked  upon 
t!>e  idea  of  determining  their  chemical  constitution  as  a  mere 
piece  of  pleasantry,  or  the  play  of  an  exubemnt  fancy.  And 
yet,  this  veiy  thing  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  done  by  the 
aid  of  the  spectroscope.  The  chemical  constitution  of  matter 
in  the  state  of  gas  or  vapor  can  be  detected  almost  as  readily 
at  the  distance  of  the  stars  as  if  we  had  it  in  our  laboratories. 
The  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  do  not  arise  from  the 
distance,  but  from  the  fact  that  matter  in  the  heavenly  bodies 
seems  to  exist  in  some  state  which  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
exactly  reproducing  in  our  laboratories.  Like  many  other 
wonders,  spectrum  analysis,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  at  all  extraor- 
dinary after  we  see  how  it  is  done.     Indeed,  the  only  wonder 
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now  is  how  the  firet  half  of  this  century  could  have  passed 
without  physicists  discovering  it.  The  essential  features  of 
the  method  are  so  simple  that  only  a  knowledge  of  the.  ele- 
ments of  natural  philosophy  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  be 
understood.     We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  explain  them. 

It  is  familiarly  known  that  if  we  pass  the  rays  of  the  sun 
which  enter  a  room  by  a  small  opening  through  a  prism,  the 
light  is  separated  into  a  number  of  bright  colors,  which  are 
spread  out  on  a  certain  scale,  the  one  end  being  red  and  the 
other  violet,  while  a  long  range  of  intermediate  colore  is  found 
between  them.  This  shows  that  common  white  light  is  reall}^ 
a  compound  of  every  color  of  the  spectnim.  This  compound 
is  not  like  chemical  compounds,  made  up  of  two  or  three  or 
some  limited  number  of  simples,  but  is  compo^d  of  an  infini- 
ty of  difl^erent  kinds  of  light,  all  running  into  each  other  by 
insensible  degrees ;  the  difference,  however,  being  only  in  col- 
or, or  in  the  capacity  of  being  refracted  by  the  prism  through 
which  it  passes.  This  arrangement  of  colors,  spread  out  to  our 
sight  according  to  the  refrangibility  of  the  light  which  forms 
them,  is  called  the  spectnim.'  By  the  spectnim  of  any  object 
is  meant  the  combination  of  colore  found  in  the  light  which 
emanates  from  that  object.  For  instance,  if  we  pass  the  light 
from  a  candle  through  a  prism,  so  as  to  separate  it  into  its 
component  colore,  and  make  the  light  thus  separated  fall  on 
a  screen,  the  an^angement  of  colors  on  the  sci*een  would  be 
called  the  spectrum  of  the  candle.  If  we  look  at  a  bright 
star  through  a  prism,  the  combination  of  colore  wliich  we  see 
is  called  the  spectrum  of  the  star,  and  so  with  any  other  object 
we  may  choose  to  examine. 

As  the  experiment  of  forming  a  spectrum  is  commonly 
made,  there  is  a  slight  mixing-up  of  light  of  the  different  col- 
ore, because  light  of  the  same  degree  of  refrangibility  will 
fall  on  different  parts  of  the  screen  according  to  the  part  of 
the  prism  it  passes  through.  When  the  separation  of  the  light 
is  thus  incomplete,  the  spectrum  is  said  to  be  impure.  In  or- 
der to  make  any  successful  examination  of  tlie  light  which 
emanates  from  an  object,  our  spectrum  must  be  pure ;  that  is, 
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each  point  of  the  spectrmn  must  be  formed  by  light  of  one 
degree  of  refraiigibility.  To  effect  this  in  the  most  perfect 
way,  the  spectrum  is  not  formed  on  a  screen,  but  on  the  retina 
of  the  observer's  eye.  An  instrument  by  which  this  is  done 
is  called  a  spectroscope. 

The  most  essential  parts  of  a  spectroscope  consist  of  a  small 
telescope  with  a  prism  in  front  of  the  object-glass.  The  ob- 
server must  adjust  his  telescope  so  that,  removing  the  prisra, 
and  looking  directly  at  the  object,  he  shall  obtain  distinct  vis- 
ion of  it.  Then,  putting  the  prism  in  its  place,  and  turning 
the  telescope  to  such  an  angle  that  the  light  which  comes  from 
the  object  shall,  after  being  refracted  by  the  prism,  pass  direct- 
ly into  the  telescope,  he  looks  into  the  latter.  When  the  prop- 
er adjustments  are  made,  he  will  see  a  pure  spectrum  of  the 
object.  In  order  that  this  experiment  may  succeed,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  object,  when  viewed  du'ectly,  shall  present  the 
appearance  of  a  point,  like  a  star  or  planet  If  it  is  an  object 
whicli  has  a  measurable  surface,  like  the  sun  or  moon,  he  will 
see  either  no  spectrum  at  all  or  only  a  very  impure  one. 

For  this  reason,  a  spectroscope  which  consists  of  nothing  but 
a  telescope  and  prism  is  not  fitted  for  any  purpose  but  that  of 
trial  and  illustration.  To  fit  it  for  general  use,  another  ob- 
ject-glass, with  a  slit  in  its  focus,  is  added.     Fig.  00  shows  the 
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essential  parts  of  a  modern  spectroscope.  At  tlie  farther  end 
of  the  second  telescope,  where  the  light  enters,  is  a  narrow 
slit,  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  by  means  of  a  scyew,  and 
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through  which  the  light  from  the  object  is  admitted.  The 
rays  of  light  following  the  dotted  lines  are  made  parallel  by 
passing  through  the  lens,!/.  They  then  fall  on  the  prism, i^ 
by  which  they  are  refracted,  and  from  which  they  emerge  par- 
allel, except  that  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  different  colors 
is  different,  owing  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  6i  refraction 
prodticed  by  the  prism.  They  then  pass  through  the  objcxjt- 
glass  of  the  telescope,  T^  by  which  the  rays  of  each  color  are 
brought  to  a  focus  at  a  particular  point  in  the  field  of  view, 
thie  red  rays  all  coming  together  at  the  lower  point,  the  violet 
ones  at  the  upper  point,  and  those  of  each  intermediate  color 
at  their  proper  place  along  the  line.  The  observer,  looking 
into  the  telescope,  sees  the  spectnim  of  whatever  object  is 
throwing  its  light  through  the  slit. 

If  the  object  of  which  the  observer  wishes  to  see  the  speo- 
trum  is  a  flame,  he  places  it  immediately  in  front  of  the  slit; 
and  if  it  is  an  object  of  sensible  surface,  like  the  sun  or  moon^ 
he  points  the  collimator,  C,  directly  at  it,  so  that  the  light 
which  entera  the  slit  shall  fall  on  the  lens,  L,  But  if  it  is  a 
star,  he  cannot  get  liglit  enough  in  this  way  to  see  it,  and  he 
mast  either  remove  his  collimator  entirely,  or  fasten  his  spec- 
troscope to  the  end  of  a  telescope,  so  that  the  slit  shall  be 
exactly  in  the  focus.  The  latter  is  .the  method  universally 
adopted  in  examining  the  spectrum  of  a  star. 

If,  with  this  instrument,  we  examine  the  light  which  comes 
from  a  candle,  from  the  fire,  or  from  a  piece  of  white-hot 
iron,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  continuous;  that  is,  there  is  no  gap 
in  the  series  of  colore  from  one  end  to  the  other.  But  if  we 
take  the  Kght  from  the  sun,  or  f mm  the  moon^  a  planet,  or 
any  object  illuminated  by  the  sun,  we  shall  find  the  spectrum 
to  be  crossed  by  a  great  number  of  fine  dark  lines,  showing 
that  certain  kinds  of  light  are  wanting.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  particular  kinds  of  light  which  originally  belonged 
ill  these  dark  lines  have  been  culled  out  by  the  gases  surround- 
ing the  sun  through  which  the  light  has  passed.  This  cnllihg- 
ont  is  called  Selective  Absorption.  It  is  found  by  experiment 
that  each  kind  of  gas  has  its  own  liking  for  light  of  peculiai^ 
L  W 
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degrees  of  refrangibility,  and  absorbs  the  light  which  belongs 
in  the  corresponding  pai*ts  of  the  spectrum,  letting  all  the 
other  light  pass. 

Perhaps  we  may  illustrate  this  process  by  a  similar  one 
which  we  might  imagine  mankind  to  perform.  Suppose  Nat* 
lire  should  loan  us  an  immense  collection  of  many  millions 
of  gold  pieces,  out  of  which  we  were  to  select  those  which 
would  serve  ns  for  money,  and  return  her  the  remainder. 
The  English  rummage  through  the  pile,  and  pick  out  nil  the 
pieces  which  ai*e  of  the  proper  weight  for  sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereigns;  the  French  pick  out  those  which  will  make  live, 
ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  franc  pieces ;  the  Americans  the  one,  five, 
ten,  and  twenty  dollar  pieces,  and  so  on.  After  all  the  suit- 
able pieces  are  thlis  selected,  let  the  remaining  mass  be  spread 
out  on  the  ground  according  to  the  respective  weights  of  the 
pieces,  the  smallest  pieces  being  placed  in  a  row,  the  next  in 
weight  in  an  adjoining  row,  and  so  on.  We  shall  then  find  a 
number  of  rows  missing :  one  which  the  French  have  taken 
out  for  five-franc  pieces;  close  to  it  another  which  ^he  Amer- 
icans have  taken  for  dollai*s;  afterwards  a  row  which  have 
gone  for  half-sovereigns,  and  so  on.  By  thus  arranging  tlie 
pieces,  one  would  be  able  to  tell  what  nations  had  culled  over 
the  pile,*  if  he  only  knew  of  what  weight  each  one  made  its 
coins.  The  gaps  in  the  places  where  the  sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereigns  belonged  would  indicate  the  English,  that  in  the 
dollars  and  eagles  the  Americans,  and  so  on.  If,  now,  we  re- 
flect how  utterly  hopeless  it  would  appear,  from  the  mere  ex- 
amination of  the  miscellaneous  pile  of  pieces  which  had  been 
left,  to  ascertain  what  people  had  been  selecting  coins  from  it, 
and  how  easy  the  problem  would  appear  when  once  some 
genius  should  make  the  proposed  arrangement  of  the  pieces 
in  rows,  we  shall  see  in  what  the  fundamental  idea  of  spec- 
trum analysis  consists.  The  formation  of  the  spectrum  is  the 
separation  and  arrangement  of  the  light  which  comes  from  an 
object  on  the  same  system  by  which  we  have  supposed  the 
gold  pieces  to  be  arranged.  Tlie  gaps  we  see  in  the  spectrum 
tell  the  tale  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  the  light  has 
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passed,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  coins  they  would  tell  what  nations 
had  sorted  over  the  pile. 

That  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  picked  out  by 
the  gases  of  the  sun's  atmosphei'e  has  long  been  surmised ;  in- 
deed, Sir  John  Herschel  seems  to  have  had  a  clear  idea  of 
the  possibility  of  spectrum  analysis  half  a  century  ago.  The 
difficulty  was  to  find  what  particular  lines  any  particular  sub- 
stance selects;  since,  to  exert  any  selective  action,  a  vastly 
greater  thickness  of  gas  is  generally  required  than  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  obtain  experimentally.  This  difficulty  was  sur- 
monhted  by  the  capital  discovery  of  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen, 
that  a  glowing  gas  gives  out  rays  of  the  same  degree  of  refrangilnl- 
ity  which  it  absorbs  when  light  passes  through  it  For  example, 
if  we  put  some  salt  into  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  ex- 
amine the  spectrum  of  the  light,  we  shall  find  a  pair  of  bright- 
yellow  lines,  which  coirespond  most  accurately  to  a  pair  of 
black  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  These  lines  are  known  to 
be  due  to  sodium,  a  component  of  common  salt,  and  their  ex- 
istence in  the  solar  spectrum  shows  that  there  is  sodium 
in  the  sun's  atmosphere.  They  are  therefore  called  the  sodi- 
um lines.  By  vaporizing  various  substances  in  sufficiently  hot 
flames,  the  spectra  of  a  great  number  of  metals  and  gases 
have  been  found.  Sometimes  there  are  only  one  or  two  bright 
lines,  while  with  iron  the  number  is  counted  by  hundreds. 
The  quantity  of  a  substance  necessary  to  form  these  bright 
hues  is  so  minute  that  the  presence  of  some  metals  in  a  com* 
pound  have  been  detected  with  the  spectroscope  wher  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  trace  of  them  in  any  other  way.  Indeed, 
two  or  three  new  metals,  the  existence  of  which  was  before  en- 
tirely unknown,  fii-st  told  their  story  through  the  spectroscope. 

The  general  I'elations  of  the  spectrum  to  the  state  of  the 
substance  from  which  the  light  emanated  may  be  condensed 
into  three  rules,  or  laws,  as  follows : 

1.  The  light  from  a  glowing  solid,  liquid,  or  non-transparent 
gas  forms  a  continuous  spectrum,  in  which  neither  bright  nor 
dark  lines  are  found.  The  spectrum  is  of  the  same  nature,  no 
matter  how  finely  the  substance  may  be  divided. 
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2.  If  the  light  from  the  glowing  solid  passes  through  a  ga^ 
eons  atmosphere,  the  spectrum  will  be  crossed  by  dark  lines 
occupying  those  paits  of  the  spectrum  where  the  light  culled 
out  by  the  atmosphere  belongs.. 

3.  A  glowing  gas  sends  out  light  of  the  same  degrees  of 
i*efrangibiiity  as  belong  to  thiit  which  it  absorbs,  so  that  its 
spectrum  consists  of  a  system  of  bright  lin6s  occupying  the 
satne  position  as  the  dark  lines  it  would  produce  by  absoi*ptioiL 

If,  then,  on  examining  the  spectrum  of  a  star  or  otfier  heav- 
enly body,  we  find  only  bright  lines  with  dark  spaces  between 
them,  we  may  conclude  tliat  the  body  consists  of  a  glowing 
gas,  and  we  judge  what  the  gas  is  by  comparing  the  spectruni 
with  those  of  various  substances  on  ihe  eartlu  If,  on  the  oth* 
er  hand,  the  spectrum  is  a  continuous  one,  except  where  ci-osa- 
ed  by  fine  dark  linos,  we  conbllide  that  it  emanates  from  a 
glowing  body  surrounded  by  ain  atmosphere  which  culls  Out 
some  of  the  rays  of  light. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  spectroscope  gives  us  no  definite  in- 
formation respecting  the  nature  or  composition  of  bodies  in 
the  solid  staite.  If  we  heat  any  sort  of  metal  white-hot,  sup> 
posing  only  that  it  will  stand  this  heat  without  being  vapor- 
ized, we  shall  have  a  spectrum  continuous  from  end  to  end,  in 
which  there  will  be  neither  bright  iior  dark  lines  to  give  any 
indications  resj^ecting  the  substance.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
vletect  the  presence  of  any  chemical  element  with  this  instrii- 
ment,  that  element  must  be  in  the  form  of  gas  or  vapor.  Hei-e 
we  have  one  limitation  to  the  application  of  the  spectroscope 
tb  the  celestial  bodies.  The  tendency  of  bodies  in  space  is  to 
cool  off,  and  when  they  have  once  become  so  cool  as  to  solidi- 
fy, the  infetrument  in  question  can  give  us  no  further  definite 
information  respecting  their  constitution. 

Even  if  the  body  be  in  the  gaseous  state,  we  cannot  always 
rely  on  the  spectroscope  informing  us  with  certainty  of  the 
nature  of  the  gas.  The  light  we  analj'^ze  must  either  be  emit- 
ted by  the  gas,  the  latter  being  so  hot  as  to  sliine  by  its  own 
light,  or  it  must  be  transmitted  through  it.  Thus,  the  appli' 
cation  of  spectrum  analysis  is  confined  to  glowing  gases  and 
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the  atmospheres  of  the  stars  and  planets,  the  application  to  the 
latter  depending  on  the  faet  tliat  the  sunlight  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  planet  passes  twice  through  its  atmosphere. 
Even  in  these  cases  the  intei*pretation  of  its  results  is  sometimes 
rendered  difBcnlt  in  consequence  of  tine  varied  spectrum  of  the 
same  gas  at  difFerant  temperatures  and  under  different  degrees 
of  pressure.  Under  some  conditions  so  many-  new  lines  are 
introduced  into  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  that'^it  can  hardly 
be  recognized.  As  a  general  rule,  the  greater  the  pressure,  the 
greater  the  number  of  lines  which  appear ;  indeed,  it  has  been 
found  by  Lockyerand  Frankland  that  as  the  pressure  and  den- 
sity of  a  gas  are  inci'eased,  its  spectrnra  tends  to  become  con- 
tinuous. We  must  therefore  regard  the  third  of  the  above 
rales  respecting  spectinim  anal^'sis,  or,  rather,  the  general  rule 
that  a  glowing  gas  gives  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines,  as  not  uni- 
versally true.  If  we  could,  by  artificially  varying  the  temper- 
atni*e,pressm'e,and  composition  of  gases,  accurately  reproduce 
tlie  spectrnm  of  a  celestial  body,  the  changes  of  the  spectrum 
which  we  have  mentioned  would  be  a  positive  advantage; 
since  tliey  would  enable  us  to  determine,  not  merely  the  com- 
position of  a  gaseous  body,  but  its  temperature  and  pressure. 
This  is,  however,  a  field  in  wliich  success  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  . 

There  is  still  another  circumstance  which  renders  the  spec- 
trn  of  the>  heavenly  bodies  more  complex  than  was  at  fii*st  sup- 
posed, but  which. may,  by  this  very  complexity,  enable  us  to 
make  great  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  consti- 
tiUipn  of  the  sun  and  stars.  It  is  tliat  the  two  classes  of  spec- 
tra jm^esciibed**— namely,  (1)  a  -oontinuous  spectrum  crossed 
by  dark  lines,  and  (2)  a  spectrum  comi>iosed  wholly  of  bright 
lines-r-are  only  tw6  extreme  cdses^  aiid  that  in-  many  cases 
they  are  combined  in  veiy  different  proportions.  If  a  white- 
hot  body  is  composed  of  a  glowing  atmosphere,  the  hotter 
substances  of  this  atmosphere-  may  show  bright  lines,  wliile 
the  cooler  substances  may  absorb  dark  lines  fi-om  the  light 
emitted  by  the  hot  body  below.  Thus,  we  may  have  bright 
lines,  dark  lines,  and  strips  of  continuous  spectrum  all  mixed 
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up  in  siicli  a  way  tliat  it  may  be  Imrd  to  interpret  what  id 
seen.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  whether  a  narrow,  dark  space 
is  pixninced  by  the  absorption  of  a  gas,  or  whether  it  is  simply 
an  interval  between  two  briglit  gaseous  lines ;  and  whether  a 
narrow,  bright  space  is  produced  by  a  glowing  gas,  or  whether 
it  is  a  small  strip  of  continuous  spectrum  from  a  glowing  solid 
between  two  absorption  bands.  We  have  a  mixed-up  spec- 
trum of  this  kind  in  the  Bessemer  furnace.  The  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  tlie  dark  portions  culled  out  by  the 
absorption  of  the  cooler  gases  are  not  always  fine  perfectly 
dark  lines,  but  in  many  cases  are  bix)ad,  grayish  bands.  It  is, 
indeed,  possible  that  these  bands  may  be  made  up  of  groups 
of  tine  lines,  too  close  to  be  sepamtely  seen ;  but  so  long  as  the 
separate  lines  cannot  be  distinguished,  this  question  must  be 
undecided. 

Until  very  lately,  it  was  always  supposed  that  the  spectrum 
of  the  light  of  the  sun,  so  far  as  it  could  be  analyzed,  was 
continuous  from  end  to  end,  except  where  dark  absorption 
lines  crossed  it.  A  remarkable  addition  to  this  theory  has^ 
however,  been  made  by  Professor  Henry  Draper,  of  New 
York,  the  main  point  of  the  addition  being  that  the  spectrum 
is  crossed  by  the  bright  lines  and  bands  arising  from  glowing 
gases',  and  that  these  lines  admit  of  being  recognized  in  cer- 
tain pai'ts  of  the  spectrum  if  the  proper  steps  are  taken  to 
bring  them  out.  That  bright  lines  might  well  exist  in  the 
spectrum  no  one  would  deny,  because  tlie  gases  of  the  chro- 
mosphere must  produce  them.  But  Mr.  Lockyer  was  the  only 
investigator  who  had  attempted  to  show  that  such  lines  could 
real!}'  be  seen,  and  his  observations  had  been  very  geneiially 
overlooked.  Dr.  Draper's  couree  was  to  photograph  side  by 
side  the  solar  spectrum  between  the  lines  G  and  H,  and  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  spectrum  of  oxygen  rendered  lumi- 
nous by  the  electric  spark.  The  I'esult  is  that  out  of  thirteen 
bright  lines  of  oxygen,  some  of  them  double  or  treble,  nearly 
all  have  corresponding  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  The  co- 
incidence is  so  striking  that  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  avoid 
tlie  conclusion  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  violet  light  of 
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the  snn's  spectrnin  arises  from  glowing  oxygen  in  the  photo- 
sphei'e.  But  the  best  authorities  still  differ  as  to  the  inter* 
pretation  to  be  put  upon  these  coincidences. 

What  gives  especial  interest  to  this  investigation  by  I>r. 
Draper  is  that  it  affords  the  first  evidence  which  science  has. 
found  of  the  existence  of  ox3'gen  in  the  sun,  the  dark  lines 
which  would  be  produced  by  that  substance  having  been 
looked  for  in  vain.  It  would  seem  either  that  the  capacity  of 
oxygen  for  absorbing  light  selectively  is  very  small,  or  that  it 
exists  in  the  sun  only  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

The  i*eason  why  tliese  lines  are  brought  oat  here  wlien  they, 
are  not  found  in  other  parts  of  the  spectrum  is  to  be  found 
in  the  extreme  faiutness  of  the  violet  paii:  of  the  continuous 
spectrum,  wliereby  the  bright  lines  are  not  obscured  by  tlie 
dazzling  biilliancy  of  the  background  of  continuous  epectrum. 
If  it  be  asked  why  these  bright  lines  have  not  beeu  noticed 
before,  tlie  answer  is,  that  the  dark  lines  are  here  so  broad, 
and  numerous  as  to  cut  up  the  continuous  spectrum  into  very 
narrow  lines  of  very  iri^gular  brightness,  besides  \vhich  ab- 
sorption bands  or  half  shades  are  numerous.  Again,  the  lines 
of  oxygen  do  not  appear  to  be  so  narrow  and  sharply  defined, 
as  those  of  the  metallic  vapoi's,  and  this  makes  it  more  difii 
cult  to  distinguish  them  from  spaces  between  the  dark  bands. 

The  reader  now  underetands  that  when  the  liglit  from  a  ce- 
lestial object  is  analyzed  by  the  prism,  and  the  component  col- 
el's  ai-e  spread  out  singly  as  on  a  sheet,  the  dark  and  briglit 
lines  which  we  see  are  the  letters  of  the  open  book  which  we 
are  to  interpret  so  as  to  leam  what  they  tell  us  of  the  bod)' 
from  which  the  light  came,  or  the  vapors  through  which  ft 
passed.  When  we  see  a  line  or  a  set  of  lines  which  we  rec- 
ognize as  produced  by  a  known  substance,  we  infer  the  pres- 
ence of  that  substance.  The  question  may  now  be  asked,  How 
do  we  know  but  that  the  lines  we  observe  may  be  produced 
by  other  substances  besides  those  which  we  find  to  produce 
thera  in  our  laboratories?  May  not  the  same  lines  be  pro- 
duced by  different  substances  ?  This  question  can  be  an- 
swered only  by  an  appeal  to  probabilities.     The  evidence  in 
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the  case  is  mtich  tlic  same  as  that  by  whicli,  recognizing  the 
picture  of  a  friend,  we  conclude  that  it  is  not  the  picture  of 
any  one  else.  For  anything  we  can  prove  to  tlie  contrary, 
anotlier  pei*son  might  have  exactly  tlie  same  : features,  and 
might,  therefore,  make  the  very  same  pictni'e.  But,  as  a  xuat* 
ter  of  fact,  we  know  that  practically  no  two  men  whom  we 
have  ever  seen  do  look  exactly ,  alike,  and  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  they  ever  would  look  so.  The  case  is  the  4saiiie 
in  spectrum  analysis.  Among  tlie  greiM^  number  of  substances 
which  have  been  examined  "writh  the  spectroscope,  no  two  give 
the  same  lines.  It  is  therefoi*e  extremely  improbable  tliat  a 
given  system  of  bright  lines  eould  be  produced  by  more  than 
one  substance.  At  tlie  same  time,  the  evidence  of  tlie  spec- 
troscope is  not  necessarily  conclusive  in  all  cases.  Should 
only  a  single  line  of  a  substance  be  found  in  the  spectrum  of 
a  star  or  nebula,  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  conclude  from  that 
alone  that  the  line  was  reallj  produced  by  the  known  sub- 
stance. Collateral  evidence  might,  however,  come  in*  If  the 
same  line  were  found  both  in  tlie  sunlight  and  in  tliat  of  a 
great  number  of  stare,  we  should  be  justified  in  concluduig 
that  the  lines  were  all  produced  by  the  same  substance.  All 
we  can  say  in  doubtful  cases  is,  that  our  conclusions  must  be 
drawn  with  care  and  discnmination,  and  must  accord  with  the 
probabilities  of  each  special-  case. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL   STRUCTURE  OF    THE   SOLAR   SYSTEM. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  parts,  described  the  general  8trllc^ 
nye  of  the  nniverse,  and  the  methods  nsed  by  astronomers,  in 
nijeasnring  the  lieavens  and  investigating  the  celestial  motions, 
we  have  next  to  consider  in  detail  the  separate  bodies  which 
cf^mpose  the  nnivei-se,  and  to  trace  the  conclusions  respecting 
the  general  order  of  creation  to  which  this  examination  may 
lead  ns.  Our  natural  conrae  will  be  to  begin  with  a  general 
dj^cription  of  the  solar  system  to  which  our  earth  belongs, 
considering,  first,  the  great  central  body  of  that-  system,  then 
thjB  planets  in  their  order,  and,  lastly,  such  irregular  bodies  as 
comets  and  meteors. 

^e  Imve  shown  in  the  firet  part  that  the  solar  system  w^ 
found  by,, Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton  to  consist  of  tlie 
snp,  as  the  gi*eat  central  body,  with  a  number  of  planets  re- 
volving around  it  in  -ellipses,  having- the  son  in  one  of  their 
foci ;  the  whole  bjeing  bound  together  by  the  law  of  iiniyersal 
gravitation.  Modern  science  has  added  a  great  number  of 
bodies,  and  shown  the  system  to  be  a  much  more  complex  one 
than  Newton  supposed.  As  we  now  know  them,  the  bodies 
of  the  system  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  The  sun,  the  great  central  body ; 

2.  A  group  of  four  inner  planets  —  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earth,  and  Mai's ; 

3.  A  swarm  of  small  planets  or  asteroids  revolving  outside 
the  orbit  of  Mai's  (about  220  of  them  are  now  kno\vn) ; 
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4.  h.  gronp  of  four  outer  planets — Jupiter,  Stitnm,  ITramiB, 
and  Neptiine ; 

5.  A  number  of  satellites  of  tlie  plaiietB,  20  bein^  now 
known,  of  wliieli  all  but  three  belong  to  tlie  gi-onp  of  outer 
planets ; 


Fio.  (>L~K«la[lve  elie  ol 


6.  An  nnknown  number  of  comelE  and  meteoi"6,  revolving 
in  very  eccentric  orbits. 

The  eight  planets  of  groups  2  and  4  are  called  the  majof 
planetti,  to  distinguish  them  from  all  others,  which  are  smallei 
or  less  impoi'tatiL 
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The  range  of  size,  distance,  and  mass  among  the  bodies  of 
the  system  is  enormous.  Neptune  is  eighty  times  as  far  from 
the  sun  as  Mercur}'^,  and  Jupiter  several  thousand  times  as 
heavy.  It  is,  tliei'efore,  difficult  to  lay  down  a  map  of  the 
whole  system  on  the  same  scale.  If  the  orbit  of  Mercury  were 
represented  with  a  diameter  of  one-fourtli  of  an  inch,  that  of 
Neptune  would  have  a  diameter  of  20  inclies. 

With  the  exception  of  Neptune,  tlie  distances  of  the  eight 
major  planets  proceed  in  a  toleniUy  regular  progression,  tlie 
group  of  small  planets  taking  the  place  of  a  single  planet  in 
the  series.  Tlie  progression  is  known  as  the  law  of  Titius, 
from  its  lirst  proposer,  and  is  as  follows :  Take  the  series  of 
numbers  0,  3,  6,  12,  24,  48,  each  one  after  the  second  being 
formed  by  doubling  the  one  which  precedes  it.  Add  4  to 
each  of  these  numbers,  and  we  shall  have  a  series  of  numbers 
giving  very  nearly  the  relative  distances  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun.  The  following  table  shows  the  series  of  numbere  thus 
formed,  together  with  the  actual  distances  of  the  planets  ex- 
pressed on  tlie  same  scale,  the  distance  of  the  earth  being 
called  10 : 


Planet. 

NntnbcnofTitias. 

Actual  DUtaoee. 

Error. 

Mercury... 

Venns 

0  +  4=     4 

3  +  4-      7 

6  +  4-    10 

12  +  4-    16 

24  +  4  =    28 

48  +  4=    52 

96  +  4  =  100 

192  +  4  =  196 

384  +  4  =  388 

3.9 

7.? 

10.0 

15.2 

20  to  35 

52.0 

95.4 

191.9 

300.6 

O.l 

0.2 
0.0 
0.8 

0.0 
4.6 
4.1 

87.4 

Earth 

Mars 

Minor  planets 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Uranus 

NeDtune 

It  will  be  seen  that  before  the  discovery  of  Neptune  the 
agreement  was  so  close  as  to  suggest  the  existence  of  an  actual 
law  of  the  distances.  But  the  discovery  of  this  planet  in  184(1 
completely  disproved  the  supposed  law ;  and  there  is  now  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  proportions  of  the  solar  system  are 
the  result  of  any  exact  and  simple  law  whatever.  It  is  true 
that  many  ingenious  people  employ  themselves  from  tinie  to 
time  in  working  out  numerical  relations  between  the  distances 
of  the  planets,  their  masses,  their  times  of  rotation,  and  so  on, 
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and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so ;  because  the  number  of 
such  relations  which  can  be  made  to  come  somewhere  near  to 
exact  numbers  is  veiy  great.  This,  however,  does  not  indicate 
any  law,  of  nature.  If  we  take  forty  or  fifty  nnmbere  of  any 
kind — say  the  yeai-s  in  which  a  few  persons  were  born ;  their 
ages  in  years,  months,  and  days  at  some  particular  event  in 
their  lives;  the  numbers  of  the  houses  in  which  they  live ;  and 
80  on — we  should  find  as  many  curious  relations  among  the 
nmnbers  as  have  ever  been  found  among  those  of  the  planct- 
tLvy  system.  Indeed,  such  relations  among  the.years  of  the  lives 
of  great  actors  in  the  world's  history  will  be  remembered  by 
many  readers  as  occurring  now  and  then  in  the  public  journals. 
Range  of  Planetary  Masses. — The  great  divei'sity  of  the  size 
and  mass  of  the  planets  is  shown  by  thfe  curious  fact,  that,  con- 
sidering the  sun  and  the  eight  planets,  the  mass  of  each  of  the 
nine  bodies  exceeds  the  combined  mass  of  all  those  which  ai-e 
smaller  than  itself.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  simple  cal- 
culation. Suppose  the  sun  to  be  divided  into  a  thousand  mill- 
ions of  equal  parts,  one  of  which  parts  we  take  as  the  unit  of 
weiglit:  then,  according  to  the  best  determinations  yet  made, 
the  mass  of  each  planet  will  be  that  used  in  the  following  cal- 
culation, in  which  each  mass  is  added  to  tlie  masses  of  all  the 
planets  which  are  smalleir  than  itself,  the  planets  behig  taken 
in  the  order  of  their  masses,  beginning  with  the  smallest : 

Mass  of  MerciUT , 200 

Mass  of  Mars.,.'..... , 339 

Combined  mass  of  Mercary  and  Mars 539 

Mass  of  Venus 2,358 

Combined  mass  of  Mercury,  Vemis,  and  Mars 2,892 

Mass  of  the  Earth 3,060 

Combi ned  mass  of  the  four  inner  planets 5, 952 

Mass  of  Uranus.* '. 44,250 

Combined  mass  of  five  planets » 50,202 

Mass  of  Neptune 51,600 

'  Combined  mass  of  six  planets 101,802 

Mass  of  Satui-n...., , 285,580 

Combined  mass  of  seven  planets 387,382 

Mas9. of  Jupiter .........^ 954,305 

Combined  mass  of  all  the  planets 1,341,687 

Mass  of  the  san 1,000,000,000 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  combined  mass  of  all  the  planets  is 
less  than  -rhf  that  of  the  sun ;  that  Jupiter  is  between  two  and 
three  times  as  heavy  as  the  other  seven  planets  togetlier;  Sat- 
urn more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  the  other  six ;  and  so  on. 

Aspects  of  the  Planets. — The  apparent  motions  of  the  plan^ 
ets  ai*e  described  in  tlie  fii'st  chapter  of  this  work ;  and  in  the 
second  chapter  it  is  shown  how  these  apparent  motions  result 
from  the  real  motions  as  laid  down  by  Copernicus.  The  best 
time  to  see  one  of  the  outer  planets  is  when  in  opposition  to 
the  sun.  It  tlien  rises  at  sunset,  and  passes  the  meridian  at 
midnight.  Between  sunset  and  midnight  it  will  be  seen  some- 
wliere  between  east  and  south.  During  the  three  months  fol- 
lowing the  day  of  opposition,  the  planet  will  rise  from  three 
to  six  minutes  earlier  every  day.  A  month  after  opposition,  it 
will  be  two  to  three  hours  high  soon  after  sunset,  and  will  pass 
the  meridian  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night;  while 
throe  months  after  opposition,  it  will  be  on  the  meridian  about 
six  in  the  evening.  Hence,  knowing  when  a  planet  is  in  oi> 
position,  a  spectator  will  know  pretty  nearly  whero  to  look  for 
it. .  His  search  will  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  star  map 
showing  the  position  of  the  ecliptic  among  the  stai-s,  because 
the  planets  are  always  very  near  the  ecliptic.  Indeed,  if  any 
bright  star  is  not  down  on  the  map,  he  may  feel  sure  that  it  is 
a  planet. 

In  describing  the  individual  planets,  we  give  the  times  when 
they  are  in  opposition,  so  that  the  reader  may  always  be  able 
to  recognize  them  at  favomble  seasons,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

The  ari-angement  of  the  planets,  with  their  satellites,  is  as 
follows : 


Ihnkb  Group.... 


OuTEB  Qkoup  ok 
Qbsat  Plakkts. 


'  Mercury. 
Venus. 
I  Earth,  with  its  moon. 
I  Mars,  with  2  moons. 

The  minor  planets,  or  asteroids. 

'Jupiter,  with  4  moons. 

Saturn,  with  rings  and  8  moons. 

Umnns,  with  4  moons. 
i  Neptune,  with  1  moon. 
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TIlis  armiigeineiit  \&  partly  exliibited  in  the  following  pkn 
of  the  solar  syetem,  Bliowiiig  the  i-elstions  of  the  planetary  or- 
bits from  the  earth  ontward.  The  Bcalc  is  too  small  to  shut? 
tlic  orbits  of  Mercury  and  Vemis. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

TIIK   SUN. 

The  sun  presents  to  our  view  tlie  aspect  of  a  brilliant  globe 
32',  or  a  little  moi*e  than  half  a  degree,  in  diameter.  To  give 
precision  to  our  language,  the  shining  surface  of  this  globe, 
which  we  see  with  tlie  eye  or' with  the  telescope,  and  which 
forms  the  visible  sun,  is  called  the  photosphere:  Its  light  ex- 
ceeds in  intensity  any  that  can  be  produced  by  artificial 
means,  the  electric  light  between  charcoal  points  being  the 
only  one  which  does  not  look  absolutely  black  against  the  un- 
clouded sun.  Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this  luminary 
commences  with  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  since  without 
this  instilment  it  was. impossible  to  form  any  conception  of 
its  constitution.  The  i^oients  had  a  vague  idea  that  it  was  a 
globe  of  lire,  and  in  this  they  were  more  nearly  right  tlian 
some  of  the  moderns ;  but  thei*e  was  so  entii'e  an  absence  of 
all  real  foundation  for  their  opinions  tliat  the  latter  are  of  lit- 
tle interest  to  any  one  but  the  historian  of  philosophy.  We 
shall,  therefore,  commence  our  description  of  the  sun  with  a 
consideration  of  the  telescopic  researches  of  recent  times. 

§  1.  The  Photosj^here  and  Solar  Radiation. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  photosphere,  or  shining  surface  of  the 
sun,  presents  an  aspect  of  such  entire  uniformity  that  any  at- 
tempt to  gain  an.  insight  into  its  structure  seems  hopeless. 
But  when  we  apply  a  telescope,  we  generally  find  it  divei^sified 
with  one  or  more  groups  of  dark-looking  spots ;  and  if  the  vis- 
ion is  good,  and  we  look  carefully,  we  shall  soon  see  that  the 
whole  bright  surface  presents  a  mottled  appearance,  looking 
like  a  fluid  in  which  ill-defined  rice-grains  are  suspended.  Per- 
haps the  most  familiar  idea  of  this  appearance  will  be  pre- 
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sented  by  saying  that  the  Bun  looks  like  a  plate  of  rice  soup, 
tlie  grains  of  rice,  however,  being  really  hundreds  of  miles  in 
length.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Nasmyth,  of  England,  examining 
the  sun  with  high  telescopic  powere,  annomiced  that  this  mot- 
tled appearance  seemed  to  him  to  be  produced  by  the  inter- 
lacing of  long,  narrow  objects  shaped  like  willow  leaves,  which, 
rnnning  and  crossing  in  all  directions,  form  a  net-woi-k,  cover- 
ing the  entire  photosphere.  Tliis  view,  though  it  has  become 
celebrated  through  the  very  great  care  which  Mr.  Nasmyth 
devoted  to  his  observations,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  snbse- 
qnent  observers. 

Among  the  most  careful  and  laborious  telescopic  studies  of 
the  sun  recently  made  are  those  of  Professor  Langley.*  He 
has  a  fine  telescope  at  his  command,  in  a  situation  whom  tlie 
air  seems  to  be  less  disturbed  by  the  sun's  rays  than  is  usual 
in  other  localities.  According  to  his  observations,  when  tlie 
Sun  is  carefully  examined,  the  mottling  which  we  have  de- 
scribed is  seen  to  be  caused  by  an  appearance  like  fleecy 
clouds  whose  outlines  are  nearly  indistinguishable.  We  may 
also  discern  numerous  faint  dots  on  the  white  background. 
Under  high  powere,  used  in  favorable  moments,  the  surface 
of  any  one  of  the  fleecy  patches  is  resolved  into  a  congeries 
of  small,  intensely  bright  bodies,  irregularly  distributed,  w^hich 
seem  to  be  suspended  in  a  compamtively  dark  medium,  and 
whose  definiteness  of  size  and  outline,  though  not  absolute,  is 
yet  striking,  by  contrast  with  the  vagueness  of  the  cloud-like 
forms  seen  before,  and  which  we  now  perceive  to  be  due  to 
their  aargreijation.  The  "dots"  seen  before  are  considerable 
openings,  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  white  nodules  at  cer- 
tain points,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  gray  medium 
which  forms  the  general  background.  These  openings  have 
been  called  pores.  Their  variety  of  size  makes  any  measure- 
ments neai-ly  valueles^i,  though  we  may  estimate  in:  a  very 
rough  way  the  diameter  of  the  more  conspicuous  at  from  2" 
to  4''. 

*  Professor  S.  P.  Langley,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Allegheny,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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In  moments  when  the  definition  is  very  fine,  tJie  bright  nod- 
nles  or  ]*|ce-gi*ains  are  found  to  be  made  up  of  chisters  of  mi- 
nute points  of  light  or  '^  granules,"  about  one-third  of  a  second 
in  diameter.  These  have  also  been  seen  aronnd  the  edges  of 
tlie  pores  by  Seccln\  who  estimated  their  magnitude  as  even 
less  than  that  assigned  by  Langley.  The  fact  that  these  ppint^ 
are  aggregated  into  little  chis^ei*s^  which  ordinarily  present  the 
appearance  of  rice-grains,  gives  Uie^Jatter  a  certain  in;egitlari- 
ty  o|outliue  whiqh  hasbeeni-ema^kedby  Mr.Buggiijs.  Thua^ 
there  appear  to  be  three  orders  of  aggregajLion  in  the  brighter 
regions  of  the  photosphei*e :  clond-Hke  fqi-mg  which  can  ,be 
easily  seen  at  any  time;  rice-gvaiim  or  nodnl^s,into  which. these 
fprms  ai*e  resolved,  and  which  can  always  be  seen  with  a  fair 
felescope  under  good  definition;  andgrannles  which  make  up 
^le  rice-grains.  There  is,  however,  no  sharp  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  the  nodules  and  the  rice-srrains :  it  mis^rht  be 

t  ^  ^  '  ,     ■  ■  ■.II-  •  O  i       O     •  ■'  •■ 

almost  as^  near  the  truth  to  say  that  the  rice-grains  are  of  va- 
rious sizea,  ranging  from  one^third  of  a  second  in  diameter  to 
one.  second  or  more,  and  that  the  smaller  ones  ai'e  often  col- 
)ec,ted  into,  minute  clusters,  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  gi'ain^  of  larger  size. 

.  Yet.  more  recent  are  the  studies  of  the  sun's  surface  made 

■"■../  ■    •  ■  ■  •  ■ 

by  Janssen,*  of  Fi-ance,  with  the  aid  of  photography.  This 
method  has  a  gi*eat  advantage  in  the  strength  and  perma- 
nency of  the  photographic  record,  and  the  consequent  power 
of  studying  it  at  leisni'e.  A  disadvantage  arises  from  the 
great  foe  of  astronomical  observation  which  we  have  already 
described  —  atmospheric  undulations,  which  render  the  sun's 
image  tremulous  and  confused  except  at  occasional  moments. 
This  difficulty  may,  however,  be  obviated  by  taking  a  great 
number  of  photographs,  and  selecting  those  which  show  the 
best  images. 

In  applying  this  method,  Janssen  has  taken  his  photographs 
on  a  larger  scale  than  has  been  attempted  by  his  predecessoi-s, 
his  largest  pictures  of  the  sun  being  from  twelve  to  fifteen 


*  Prof.  J.  C.  Janssen,  director  of  the  pliTsical  oliservntoiy  at  Meudon,  France. 
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inches  in  diameter.  Tlie  gmiiuktioii  is  tlids  brought  out  witli 
i-emarkable  distinctiieeG,  aa  may  be  seen  -from  the  following 
iigiu-e,  wb»Ii  is  eiitai^d  so  that  the  whole  sun,  on  the  Baiue 
scale,  wo)>M  he  three  feet  in  diameter.         "  - 


Fjo.  (IS.— Aspect  ol  the  Bou'i  Sutfaca  na  Ptaabiffniphed  b;  Jsiiebsii  ■[  ilis  OI>HrT*tory 
of  Meiidon. 

M.  Jaiisscn  finds  thiit  the  gmnnlar  elements  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  brilliancy,  tlie  diameters  ranging  frem  a  few 
tentlis  of  a  second  to  tliree  or  four  seconds,  Tlic  foiin  is  gen- 
ei'all)'  slightly  elliptic,  but  is  subject  to  considerable  variations. 
The  difFeiences  of  brilliancy  among  the  grannies  seem  to  arise 
fi-om  their  being  situated  at  different  depths  in  the  photo- 
Bpliere.  But  tile  most  remarkable  i-esult  of  Jaiisecn's  photo- 
graphs is  what  he  calls  the  photospheric  n^t-work,  "reseau 
j}hotosj>heHgtie."  This  is  not  a  net-work  of  lines,  as  we  might 
nudei-stand  it,  but  a  siibdiiision  of  the  photosphere  into  regions 
in  which  the  grannies  look  hai-d  and  well  defined,  and  regions 
in  which  they  look  softened  and  indistinct.  This  apirearanee 
is  shown,  thongti  soniewhat  imperfectly,  in  the  abo\'e  figure, 
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which  is  taken  from  one  of  Janssen's  photographs.  The  boun- 
daries of  the  regions  of  well  and  ill  defined  granulations  are 
necessarily  somewhat  indefinite,  and  sometimes  appear  straight 
and  sometimes  curved.  The  dimensions  of  the  regions  of  ill- 
defined  granulation  are  very  variable.  Sometimes  they  attain 
a  diameter  of  one  minute  or  moi'e.  Within  them,  the  granules 
sometimes  disappear  entirely,  their  place  being  occupied  by 
streams  of  matter.  This  disappearance  seems  to  be  due'  to 
violent  movements  of  the  photoapheric  matter  destroying  tlie 
granular  elements. 

When  we  call  these  shining  objects  "granules,"  it  must  be 
remembered  tliat  we  speak  of  the  appearance,  not  of  the  reali- 
ty. To  subtend  an  angle  of  one  second,  at  the  distance  of  the 
sun,  a  line  must  be  450  miles  long ;  consequently,  from  what 
is  said  of  the  size  of  the  granules,  they  must  be  from  100  to 
500  miles  in  length  aud  bi'eadth. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  sun  with  a  very  dark  smoked 
glass,  we  shall  find  that  the  disk  is  brightest  at  the  centi*e, 
shading  off  on  all  sides  towards  the  limb.  Careful  compari- 
sons of  the  intensity  of  radiation  of  different  parts  of  the  disk 
sliow  that  this  diminution  near  the  limb  is  common  to  aU  the 
rays,  whether  those  of  heat,  of  light,  or  of  chemical  action. 
The  most  recent  measures  of  the  heat  raj's  were  made  by 
Langley  by  means  of  a  thermo-electric  pile,  those  of  the  light 
i*ays  by  Pickering,*  and  those  of  the  chemical  rays  by  VogeLf 
The  intensities  of  these  seveml  radiations  at  different  distances 
from  the  centre  of  the  disk  as  thus  determined  are  shown  in 
the  table  on  the  following  page.  The  intensity  at  the  centre 
is  alwaj's  supposed  100.  The  firet  column  gives  the  distance 
from  the  centre  in  fractions  of  the  sun's  radius,  which  is  sup- 
posed unity.  Thus,  the  firet  line  of  the  table  corresponds  to 
the  centre ;  the  last  to  the  edge.  Professor  Langley's  meas- 
ures do  not,  however,  extend  to  the  extreme  edge. 

*  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  Director  of  the  Harvard  Observatory,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

t  Or.  Hermnnn  C.  Vogel,  foiinerlr  astronomer  at  Botlikamp,  now  of  the  Solar 
Observatory  in  Potsdam,  Prussia. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  near  tlue  edge  o£  the  disk  the  chemical 
rays  fall  ofP  most  rapidly,  the  light  rays  next,  aud  the  heat 
rays  least  of  all.  Boughly  speaking,  each  square  miiuite  near 
the  limb  of  the  snn  gives  about  half  as  much  heat  as  at  the 
centre,  about  one-third  as  much  light,  and  less  than  one-seventh 
as  many  photographic  rays.  Of  the  cause  of  this  degmdation 
of  light  and  heat  towards  the  limb  of  the  sun  no  doubt  has 
been  entertained  since  it  was  iii'st  investigated.  It  is  found  in 
the  absorption  of  the  rays  by  a  solar  atmosphere.  The  sun 
being  a  globe  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere^  the  raj^s  whi(^ 
emanate  from  the  photosphere  in  a  horizontal  direction  have 
^  greater  thickness  of  atmosphere  to  pass  through  than  those 
which  strike  out  vertically;  while  the  former  are  those  we 
see  near  tlie  edge  of  the  disk,  and  the  latter  near  the  ceutre. 
Tlie  different  absorptions  of  diffei'ent  classes  of  rays  coiTe- 
spond  exactly  to  this  supposition,  it  being  known  that  the 
more  refrangible  or  chemical  rays  are  most  absorbed  by  va- 
pors, and  the  heat  rays  the  least. 

From  this  it  follows  that  we  get  but  a  fmction-^perhaps  a 
small  fraction — of  the  light  and  heat  actually  emitted  by  the 
sun ;  and  that  if  the  latter  had  no  atmosphere,  it  would  bo 
much  hotter,  much  brighter,  and  bluer  in  color,  than  it  actually 
is.  The  total  amount  of  absorption  has  been  very  differently 
estimated  by  different  authorities,  Laplace  supposing  it  might 
be  as  much  as  eleven  -  twelfths  of  the  whole  auiouut.  ^The 
smaller  estimates  are,  however,  more  likely  to  be  near  thd 
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tmth,  thei'e  being  no  good  reason  for  holding  that  more  than 
half  the  rays  are  absorbed.  That  is,  if  the  sun  had  no  atmos- 
phere, it  might  be  twice  as  bright  and  as  hot  as  it  actually  is, 
but  would  not  be  likely  to  be  three  or  four  times  so.  Profess- 
or Langley  suggests  that  the  glacial  epoch  may  have  been  due 
to  a  greater  absorption  of  the  sun's  heat  by  its  atmosphere  in 
some  past  geological  age. 

A  very  important  physical  and  astronomical  problem  is  that 
of  measuring  the  total  amount  of  heat  mdiated  by  the  sun  to 
the  earth  during  any  pet*iod  of  time  —  say  a  day  or  a  year. 
The  question  admits  of  a  perfectly  definite  answer,  but  there 
are  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it;  one,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  heat  coming  from  the  sun  itself,  and  that 
coming  frem  the  atmosphere  and  surrounding  objects;  the 
other,  to  allow  for  the  absoi-ption  of  the  solar  heat  by  our  at- 
mosphere, which  must  be  done  in  order  to  determine  the  to- 
tal quantity  emanating  frem  the  sun.  The  standard  determi- 
nations have  long  been  considered  those  of  Pouillct  and  of  Sir 
John  Herschel.  The  results  obtained  by  the  former  may  be 
expressed  thus :  if  the  air  were  out  of  tlie  way,  and  a  sheet  of 
i<;e  were  so  held  that  the  sun's  rays  should  fall  upon  it  per- 
pendicularly, and  be  all  absorbed,  the  ice  would  melt  away  at 
the  i*ate  of  14^  inches  in  24  hours.  But  Professor  Langley 
has  recently  shown  that  this  result  is  much  too  small,  owing 
to  the  absorbing  power  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  being  under- 
estimated. The  increase  has  not  been  accurately  determined, 
but  is  probably  50  per  cent,  and  may  be  yet  greater. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  temperature  of 
the  sun  from  the  amount  of  heat  which  it  i*adiates,  but  the 
estimates  have  varied  very  widelj",  owing  to  the  unceitainty 
res})ecting  the  law  of  radiation  at  high  temperatures.  By  sup- 
posing the  radiation  proportional  to  the  temperature,  Secchi* 
finds  the  latter  to  be  several  million  dcgi*ees,  while,  by  taking 
another  law  indicated  by  the  experiments  of  Dulong  and 
Petit,  othei's  find  a  temperature  not  many  times  exceeding 

*  Father  Angelo  Seccbi,  late  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Rome. 
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tliat  ot  a  reverberatory  fninace.  For  the  temperature  of  tlie 
photosphere,  it  seems  likely  that  the  lower  estimates  are  more 
nearly  right,  being  founded  on  an  experimental  law ;  but  the 
temperature  of  tlie  interior  must  be  immensely  higher. 

At  the  present  time  an  investigation  of  the  solar  radiation, 
by  Professor  Langley,  is  in  progress,  and  promises  important 
results  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  energy  lost  by  the  sun  every 
year,  and  the  character  of  the  absorption  which  takes  place 
in  the  atmospheres  of  the  sun  and  the  eai*th.  The  great 
difficulty  met  with,  by  previous  investigators,  is  that  obser- 
vations on  the  solar  light  and  heat  have  been  made  near  the 
earth's  surface,  after  the  passage  of  the  rays  through  a  dense 
and  frequently  vaporous  atmosphere.  In  concluding,  from 
measures  at  the  earth's  surface,  the  amount  of  radiation  which 
would  be  ol>8erved  if  there  were  no  atmosphere,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  allowance  for  atmospheric  absorption.  In  calculating 
this  absoi*ption  it  has  been  assumed  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  atmosphere  through  which  the  rays  had  passed.  Professor 
Langley  shows  that  although  this  assumed  law  may  be  true 
for  rays  of  any  one  degree  of  refrangibility,  it  will  not  be  true 
for  the  sun's  heat  as  a  whole ;  because  a  large  absorption  of 
certain  rays,  especially  the  more  refrangible  ones,  takes  place 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  In  order  to  attain  a 
good  result  it  was  necessary  to  make  observations  at  the  great- 
est possible  height,  and  in  the  pni*est  and  dryest  atmosphei'e, 
and  to  compare  them  with  observations  at  a  lower  station. 

In  1881,  Professor  Langley  organized  an  expedition  to  Mt. 
Whitney,  in  California,  which  rises  about  16,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  a  country  where  the  sky  is  exceptionally 
clear,  and  the  air  unusually  free  from  vapor.  His  measmtss 
of  temperature  were  made  by  means  of  the  RolomeUr^  an  instru- 
ment of  his  own  invention,  especially  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
Its  most  essential  part  is  a  strip  of  metallic  leaf  \  of  an  inch 
long,  y^  of  an  inch  wide, and  gg^^^  of  an  inch  thick.  This 
minute  object  formed  part  of  an  electric  circuit,  and  changes 
in  its  temperature  were  determined  by  the  consequent  change 
in  its  electric  conductivity;  so  sensitive  is  it  that  a  change  of 
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to  US.  But,  from  his  experiments  on  absorption  by  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  he  also  concludes  that,  could  we  rise  above  our  at- 
mosphere, the  sun  would  be  far  richer  in  the  extreme  violet  rays 
than  we  ever  see  it  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  would  appear 
of  a  bine, like  that  of  the  spectioira  near  the  Franuhofer  line  F, 

§  2.  The  Solar  Spots  and  Rotation, 

Even  the  poor  telescopes  made  by  the  contemporaiies  of 
Galileo  could  hardly  be  directed  to  the  sun  many  times  with- 
out one  or  more  spots  being  seen  on  his  surface.  Whatever 
credit  may  be  due  for  a  discovery  which  required  neither  in- 
dustry nor  skill  should,  by  the  rule  of  modern  science  already 
referred  to,  be  awarded  to  Fabritius  for  the  discovery  of  the 
solar  spots.  This  observer,  otherwise  unknown  in  astronomy, 
made  known  the  existence  of  the  solar  spots  early  in  1611 — 
a  year  after  Galileo  began  to  scan  the  heavens  with  his  tel- 
escope. His  discovery  was  followed  up  by  Galileo  and  Schei- 
ner,  by  whom  the  firet  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  spots 
was  acquired. 

The  fii-st  idea  of  Scheiner  was  that  the  spots  were  small 
planets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  suu  ;  but  this  was  speedily 
disproved  by  Galileo,  who  showed  tliat  they  must  be  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun  itself.  The  idea  of  the  sun  being  affected 
with  any  imperfection  so  gross  as  a  dark  spot  was  repugnant 
to  the  ecclesiastical  philosophy  of  the  times,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  Scheiner's  explanation  was  suggested  by  the  desire 
to  save  the  perfection  of  our  central  luminary. 

A  very  little  observation  showed. that  the  spots  had  a  regu- 
lar motion  across  the  disk  of  the  sun  from  east  to  west,  occu- 
pying about  12  days  in  the  transit.  A  spot  generally  appeared 
fii-st  on  or  near  the  east  limb,  and,  after  12  or  14  days,  disap- 
peared at  the  west  limb.  At  the  end  of  another  14  days  or 
more  it  reappeared  at  the  east  limb,  unless  in  the  mean  time 
it  had  vanished  from  sight  entirely.  The  spots  were  found 
not  to  be  permanent  objects,  but  to  come  into  existent  from 
time  to  time,  and,  after  lasting  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months, 
to  disappear.      But  so  long  as  they  lasted,  they  always  ex* 
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hibited  the  motion  jnst  deEcribed,  and  it  was  tlience  inferred 
tliat  the  sun  rotated  on  hiB  axis  in  about  25  dajs. 

The  aetronomei-s  of  the  seventeentli  and  eighteenth  centuries 
used  n  method  o£  observing  the  sun  which  will  often  be  fonnd 
eotnenient  for  seeing  the  spots  when  one  lias  not  a  telescope 
supplied  with  dark  glasses  at  his  disposal.  Tiike  an  oMinary 
good  spy-glass,  or,  indeed,  a  telescope  of  any  size,  and  point 
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it  at  the  snn.  To  save  the  eyes,  the  right  direction  may  bo 
found  by  holding  a  piece  of  paper  closely  in  front  of  the  eye- 
piece :  wlien  the  sun  shines  through  the  telescope  on  this  pa- 
per, the  pointing  is  nearly  right.  The  telescope  shonld  he  at- 
tached to  some  movable  support,  so  that  its  pointing  can  be 
changed  to  the  different  directions  of  the  sun,  and  should  pasa 
through  ft  perforation  in  some  sort  of  a  screen,  so  that  the 
sun  cannot  shine  in  front  of  the  telescope  except  by  passing 
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through  it.  An  opeaing  in  a  window-sliiitter  will  answer  a 
good  purpose,  only  the  rays  iniist  not  have  to  pass  through  the 
glass  of  the  window  in  oi-dcr  to  reach  the  telescope.  Draw 
out  the  eye-pieee  of  the  instrtiraeiit  about  the  eigliUi  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  proper  point  for  seeing  a  distant  object. 
Than,  Holding  a  piece  o£  wliite  paper  before  the  eye-piece  at 
a  distance  of  from  6  to  12  inches,  an  image  of  the  sun  will  be 
thrown  upon  it.  The  distance  of  the  paper  must  be  adjusted 
to  the  distance  the  eye-piece  is  drawn  out.  The  faither  wo 
draw  out  the  eye  -  piece,  the  nearer  the  best  image  will  be 
formed.  Having  adjusted  evei-ytliing  so  that  the  edge  of  the 
sun's  iinage  shall  be  shai'ply  defined,  one  or  more  spots  can 
generally  be  seen.  This  method,  or  something  similar  to  it,  is 
often  nsed  in  observing  eclipses  and  transits  of  Mercury,  and 
is  very  convenient  when  it  is  desired  to  show  an  enlarged  im- 
age of  the  sun  to  a  number  of  spectatni's. 

When  powerful  telescopes  wei-e  applied  to  the  snn,  it  was 
found  that  tlie  spots  were  not  merely  the  dark  patches  which 
tliey  firat  appeared  to  be,  but  that  tliey  comprised  two  well- 


marked  jwrtions.  The  central  part,  called  the  umbra  or  ni*- 
cleus,  is  the  dark&st,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  border,  interme- 
diate in  tint  between  the  dai-kness  of  the  spot  and  the  brill- 
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ianey  of  the  solar  surface.  This  border  is  termed  the  pentim- 
bra.  Ordinarily  it  appears  of  a  uniform  gray  tint.  But  when 
carefully  examined  with  a  good  telescope  in  a  very  steady  at- 
mosphere, it  is  found  to  be  striated,  looting,  in  fact,  much  like 
the  bottom  of  a  thatched  roof,  tlie  separate  straws  being  di- 
rected towards  the  interior  of  the  spot.  This  appearance  is 
shown  in  the  figure. 

The  spots  are  extremely  irregular  in  form  and  unequal  in 
size.  They  are  very  generally  seen  in  groups  —  sometiines 
two  or  more  combined  into  a  single  one;  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  lai^e  one  breaks  up  into  several  smaller  ones. 
Their  dni'ation  is  also  extremely  variable,  ranging  from  a  few 
days  to  periods  of  several  months. 

Until  about  a  century  ago,  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
spots  were  not  dark  patches,  like  scoria,  floating  on  tlie  molten 
surface  of  the  photosphere.  Wilson,  a  Scotch  observer,  how- 
ever, found  that  they  appeared  like  cavities  in  the  photosphere, 
the  dark  pai*t  being  really  lower  than  the  bright  surface  around 
it.  As  a  spot  approached  tlie  edge  of  the  disk,  he  found  that 
the  penumbra  grew  disproportionately  narrow  on  the  side 
nearest  to  the  sun's  centre,  showing  tliat  this  side  of  it  was 
seen  at  a  smaller  angle  than  the  other.  Tiiis  effect  of  per- 
spective is  shown  in  Fig.  G7,  where,  near  the  sun's  limb,  the 
side  of  the  penumbra  nearest  us  is  hidden  by  the  photosphere. 
That  the  spots  are  cavities  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  a  large  spot  is  exactly  on  the  edge  of  the  disk  a  notch 
is  sometimes  seen  there.  The  shaded  penumbra  seems  to 
form  the  sides  of  the  cavity,  while  the  umbra  is  the  invisible 
bottom. 

These  observations  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  theory  of 
Wilson,  which  is  generally  connected  with  the  name  of  Her- 
schel,  who  developed  it  more  fully.  The  interior  of  the  sun 
is,  by  this  theory,  a  cool,  dark  body,  surrounded  by  two  layera 
of  clouds.  The  outer  layer  is  intensely  brilliant,  and  forms 
the  visible  photosphere,  w^hile  the  inner  layer  is  darker,  and 
forms  the  umbra  around  the  spots.  The  latter  ai'e  simply 
.openings  through  these   clouds,  which   form   from   time  to 
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f-ime,  and  through  wliich  we  see  the  dark  body  in  the  interior. 
Anxious  that  tliis  lj»dy  slionld  serve  some  especial  purpose  in 
the  eoonoray  of  creation,  they  peopled  it  with  intelligent  be- 
ings, who  wei'e  ]>rotected  fcoin  the  fierce  radiation  of  the  plio- 
tosphere  by  the  layer  of  cool  cioiids,  but  were  denied  every 
view  of  tlie  nnivei'se  witliout,  except  such  glimpses  as  they 
might  obtain  through  the  occasional  openings  in  tlie  photo- 
sphere, wliicli  we  see  as  spots. 

Leaving  ont  the  fancy  of  living  beings,  this  theory  account- 
ed very  well  for  appearances.  That  the  pliotosphere  could  not 
bo  absolutely  and  wholly  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseons  seemed  evi- 
dent from  the  nature  of  IJie  spots.  If  it  were  solid,  the  latter 
could  not  be  in  such  a  coustaut  state  of  change  as  we  see . 
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them ;  while  if  it  were  liquid  or  gaseous,  these  cavities  could 
not  continue  for  niontlis,  as  they  were  sometimes  seen  to,  be- 
cause the  liquid  or  gaseous  matter  would  rush  in  from  all 
sides,  and  fill  them  up.  The  only  hypothesis  tliat  seemed  left 
open  to  Herschel  was  that  the  photosplicre  consisted  of  clouds 
floating  in  an  atmosphere.  As  the  sides  of  the  cavities  looked 
comparatively  darkj^the  conclusion  seemed  inevitable  that  the 
brilliancy  of  the  photosphei'e  was  only  on  and  near  the  sur- 
face ;  and  as  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  looked  entirely  dark, 
the  conclusion  that  the  sun  had  a  dark  interior  seemed  una- 
voidable. 

The  discovery  of  the  conservation  of  force,  and  of  the  mut- 
ual convertibility  of  heat  and  force,  was  fatal  to  this  theory. 
Such  a  sun  as  that  of  Hei*schel  would  have  cooled  off  entirely  in 
a  few  days,,  and  then  we  should  receive  neither  light  nor  heat 
from  it.     A  continuous  flood  of  heat  such  as  tlie  sun  has  been 
radiating  for  thousands  of  yeare  can  be  kept  up  only  by  a  con- 
stant expenditure  of  force  in  some  of  its  forms ;  but,  on  Hcr- 
schel's  theory,  the  supply  necessary  to  meet  this  expenditure 
WHS  impossible.     Even  if  the  heat  of  the  photosphere  could 
be  kept  up  by  any  agency,  it  would  be  constantly  conveyed  to 
the  interior  by  conduction  and  radiation  ;  so  th&t  in  time  the 
whole  sun  would  become  as  hot  as  the  photosphere,  and  its 
inhabitants  would  be  destroyed.     In  the  time  of  Herschel  it 
was  not  deemed  necessary  that  the  sun  should  be  a  very  hot 
body,  the  heat  received  from  his  rays  being  supposed  by  many 
to  be  generated  by  their  passage  through  our  atmosphere. 
Tlie  photosphere  was,  therefore,  supposed  to  be  simply  phos- 
phoi-escent,  not  hot.    This  idea  is  still  entertained  by  many 
educated  men  who  have  not  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  heat  discovered  during  the  present  century.    We 
may,  therefore,  remark  that  it  is  completely  untenable.     One 
of  the  best  established  results  of  these  laws  is  that  the  surface 
of  the  S!m  is  intensely  hot,  probably  much  hotter  than  any  re- 
verberatory  furnace.    The  great  question  in  the  present  state 
of  science  is,  how  the  supply  of  heat  is  maintained  against 
Bach  immense  loss  by  radiation. 
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§  3.  Periodicity  of  the  Spots, 

The  careful  observations  of  the  solar  spots  which  have  been 
made  during  tlie  last  century  seem  to  indicate  a  period  of 
about  eleven  years  in  the  spot-producing  activity  of  the  sun. 
During  two  or  three  years  the  spots  are  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous tlian  on  the  average;  they  then. begin  to  diminish, 
and  reach  a  minimum  five  or  six  years  after  thie  maximum. 
Another  six  yeai-s  brings  the  return  of  the  maximum.  The 
intervals  are,  however,  somewhat  irregular,  and  further  obser< 
rations  are  required  before  the  law  of  this  period  can  be  fixed 
with  ceitainty.  An  idea  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  pe- 
riod may  be  formed  from  some  results  of  the  observations  of 
Schwabe,  a  German  astronomer,  who  systematically  observed 
the  sun  during  a  large  pail;  of  a  long  life.  One  of  his  meas- 
ures of  the  spot-producing  power  was  the  number  of  days  on 
which  he  saw  tlie  sun  without  spots  in  the  course  of  each 
year.    The  following  are  some  of  his  results : 

From  1828  to  1831,  sun  witlioat  spots  on  onlj  1  clay. 

In  1833,  "  **  ^'  130  day 8. 

From  183G  to  1840,  **  '*  *'  3  diiys. 

In  1843,  "  "  "  147  days. 

From  1847  to  1851,  "  "  "  2  days. 

In  .1856,  **  **  "  193  days. 

From  1858  to  1861,  *'  "  **  no  day. 

In  1867,  **  **  *'  195  davs. 

We  see  that  the  sun  was  remarkably  free  from  spots  in  the 
years  1833,  1843,  1856,  and  1867,  about  half  the  time  no  con- 
siderable spot  being  visible.  This  recuri-ence  of  the  perio<i 
Has  been  traced  back  by  Dr.  Wolf,  of  Zurich,  to  the  time  of 
Galileo,  and  its  average  length  is  about  11  yeara  1  month. 
The  yeai's  of  fewest  sun-spots  during  the  present  century  were 
1810,  1823,  1833,  1844,  1856,  and  1867.  Continuing  the 
series,  we  may  expect  very  few  spots  in  1878, 1889,  etc.  The 
yeai-s  of  greatest  production  of  spots  were  1804,  1816,  1829, 
1837,  1848,  1860,  and  1870,  from  which  we  may  conclude 
that  1882, 1893,  etc.,  will  be  yeare  of  numerous  sun-snotSi 
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The  observations  of  Sclivvabe  and  the  researches  of  Wolf 
seem  to  have  placed  the  existence  of  this  period  beyond  a 
doubt;  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  cause  has  yet 
been  oriven.  When  first  noticed,  its  near  approach  to  the  pe- 
vied  of  revohition  of  Jupiter  naturally  led  to  the  belief  that 
there  was  a  connection  between  the  two,  and  that  the  attrac* 
tion  of  the  largest  planet  of  tlic  systeni  produced  some  disturb- 
ance in  the  sun,  which  was  greater  in  perihelion  than  in  aphe- 
lion. But  this  connection  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  the  sun-spot  period  is  at  least  six  months,  and  peiiiaps  a 
year,  shorter  than  the  i-evolution  of  Jupiter.  It  is  therefom 
probable  that  the  peiiodicity  in  qufestion  is  not  due  to  any  ac- 
tion outside  the  sun,  but  is  a  result  of  some  law  of  solar  action 
of  which  we  are  as  yet  ignorant. 

Thei'e  are  certain  supposed  connections  of  the  sun-spot  pe- 
riod witli  terrestrial  phenomena  which  are  of  interest.  Sir 
William  Herechel  collected  quite  a  mass  of  statistics  tending  to 
show  that  there  was  an  intimate  connection  between  the  num- 
ber of  sun-spots  and  the  price  of  corn,  the  latter  being  low 
when  there  wei'e  few  spots,  and  liigh  when  they  were  more 
niunerous.  His  conclusion  was  that  the  fewer  the  spots,  the 
more  favorable  the  solar  i-ays  to  the  growth  of  the  crops. 
This  theory  has  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  observa- 
tion. There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
researches  of  Pi-ofessoi-s  Levering  and  Loomis,  that  the  fre- 
quency of  auroras  and  of  magnetic  disturbances  is  subject  to 
a  period  corresponding  to  that  of  sun-spots,  these  occuiTences 
being  most  frequent  when  the  spots  are  most  numerous.  Pro- 
fessor Loomis  considers  tlie  coincidence  to  be  pretty  well 
proved,  while  Professor  Levering  is  more  cautious,  and  waits 
for  further  reseai'ch  before  coming  to  a  positive  conclusion. 
The  occurrence  of  great  auroras  in  1859  and  1870-71  was 
Btrikingly  accordant  with  the  theory. 

§  4.  Law  of  notation  of  the  Sun* 

Between  the  years  1843  and  1861,  a  very  careful  series  of 
observations  of  the  positions  and  motions  of  the  solar  spota 

18 
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was  made  by  Mr.  Carriiigton,  of  England,  with  a  view  of  de 
ducing  the  exact  time  in  which  the  siin  rotates  on  his  axis. 
These  observations  led  to  the  i*emarkable  I'esult  that  the  time 
of  rotation  shown  by  the  spots  was  not  the  same  on  all  parts 
of  the  sun,  but  that  tlie  equatorial  regions  seemed  to  perform 
a  revolution  in  less  time  tlian  those  ]iearer  the  poles.  Near 
the  equator  the  period  was  about  25.3  days,  while  it  was  a 
day  longer  in  30°  latitude.  Moreover,  the  period  of  rotatiou 
seems  to  be  different  at  different  times,  and  to  vary  with  the 
frequency  of  the  spots.  But  the  laws  of  these  variations  ai-e 
not  yet  establislied.  In  consequence  of  their  existence,  we 
cannot  fix  any  definite  time  of  rotation  for  the  sun,  as  we  can 
for  the  earth  and  for  some  of  the  planets.  It  varies  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  under  different  circumstances,  from  25  to 
26i  days. 

1*lie  cause  of  these  variations  is  a  subject  on  which  there  is 
yet  no  general  agreement  among  those  who  have  most  care- 
fully investigated  the  subject.  Zullner*  and  Wolf  see  in  the 
general  motions  of  the  spots  traces  of  currents  moving  from 
both  poles  of  the  sun  towards  the  equator.  The  latter  con- 
siders that  the  eleven -year  spot -period  is  associated  with  a 
flood  of  liquid  or  gaseous  matter  thrown  up  at  the  poles  of 
the  sun  about  once  in  eleven  years,  and  gradually  finding  its 
way  to  the  equator.  Zollner  adopts  the  same  theory,  and  has 
submitted  it  to  a  mathematical  analysis,  the  basis  of  which  is 
that  the  sun  has  a  solid  crust,  over  which  runs  the  fluid  in 
which  the  spots  are  formed.  The  current  springs  up  near 
the  poles,  and,  starting  towards  the  equator  without  any  rota- 
tion, is  acted  on  by  the  friction  of  the  revolving  crust.  By 
this  friction  the  crust  continually  tends  to  carry  the  fluid  with 
it.  The  nearer  the  current  approaches  the  equator,  the  more 
rapid  the  rotation  of  the  crust,  owing  to  its  greater  distance 
from  the  axis.  The  fi'iction  acts  so  slowly  that  the  currer.t 
reaches  the  equator  before  it  takes  up  the  motion  of  the  crust. 
On  this  hypothesis,  the  crust  of  the  sun  ideally  revolves  in 

^11  I  I  -I  ■  I  I       —  --      —  ■  ,1 — * 

*  Dr.  J.  C.  F.  Zollner,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Leipsic 
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about  25  days ;  and  the  reason  that  the  fluid  which  covera  it 
revolves  more  slowly  at  a  distance  from  the  sun's  equator  is 
that  it  has  not  yet  taken  njpi  this  normal  velocity  of  rotation. 

This  explanation  of  the  seeming  paradox  that  the  equatorial 
regions  of  the  sun  peirform  their  revolution  in  a  shelter  time 
than  those  parts  nearer  the  poles,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  e» 
tablished  scientific  theory.  It  is  mentioned  as  being,  so  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  the  most  completely  elaborated  explana- 
tion yet  offered.  It  is  possible  that  the  spots  have  a  proper 
motion  of  their  own  on  the  solar  surface,  and  trhat  this  is  the 
reason  of  the  apparent  difference  in  the  time  of  rotation  in 
different  latitudes.  Yet  another  theory  of  the  subject  is  that 
of  Faye,*  who  maintains  that  these  differences  in  the  rates  of 
rotation  are  due  to  ascending  and  descending  currents,  as  will 
be  more  fully  explained  in  presenting  his  views.  But  we  here 
touch  upon  questions  which  science  is  as  yet  far  from  being 
in  a  condition  to  answer. 

§  5.  T/ie  Suns  Surroundings. 

If  the  sun  had  never  been  examined  with  any  other  instru- 
ment than  the  telescope,  nor  been  totally  eclipsed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  moon,  we  should  not  have  formed  any  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  operations  going  on  at  his  surface ;  but  we 
might  have  been  better  satisfied  that  we  had  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  his  constitution.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that  mod- 
ern science  has  shown  us  more  mysteries  in  the  sun  than  it  has 
explained  ;  so  that  we  find  ourselves  farther  than  before  from 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  solar  phenomena.  When  the  an- 
cients supposed  the  sun  to  be  a  globe  of  molten  iron,  they  had 
an  explanation  which  quite  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the 
science  of  their  times.  The  spots  were  no  mystery  to  Galileo 
and  Scheiner,  being  simply  dark  places  in  the  photosphere. 
Herechel's  explanation  of  them  was  qnite  in  accord  with  the 
science  of  his  time,  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  latest  man 
who  has  held  a  theory  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun 

'I 
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*  Mr.  H.  £.  Faye,  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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which  was  really  satisfactory  at  the  time  it  was  propounded 
We  have  shown  how  his  theory  was  refuted  by  the  discovery 
of  the  conservation  of  force ;  we'  have  now  to  see  what  per- 
plexing phenomena  have  been  revealed  in  recent  times. 

Phenomena  during  Ihtal  Eclipses.  —  If,  during  the  progras? 
of  a  total  eclipse,  the  gradually  diminishing  crescent  of  the 
sun  is  watched,  nothing  reriiarkable  is  seen  until  very  near  the 
moment  of  its  total  disappearance.  But,  as  the  last  i*ay  of  smj- 
light  vanishes,  a  scene  of  unexampled  beauty,  grandeur,  and  im 
pressiveness  breaks  upon  tlie  view.  The  globe  of  the  moon, 
black  as  ink,  is  seen  as  if  it  were  hanging  in  mid-air,  surround- 
ed by  a  crown  of  soft,  silvery  light,  like  that  which  tlie  old 
paintei*s  used  to  depict  around  the  heads  of  saints.  Besides 
this  "  corona,"  tongues  of  rose-colored  flame  of -the  most  fan- 
tastic forms  shoot  out  from  various  points  around  the  edge  of 
tlie  lunar  disk.  Of  these  two  appearances,  the  corona  \vas  no- 
ticed at  least  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Kepler;  indeed,  it  was 
not  possible  for  a  total  eclipse  to  happen  without  the  specta- 
tors seeing  it.  But  it  is  only  within  a  century  that  the  at- 
tention &i  astronomers  has  been  directed  to  the  rose-colored 
flames,  although  an  observation  of  them  was  recorded  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  They 
are  known  by  tlie  several  names  of  "flames,"  "prominences," 
and  "protuberances." 

Tlie  descriptions  wliicli  have  been  o-iven  of  the  corona,  al- 
though differing  in  many  details,  liave  a  general  resemblance. 
Ilallcy's  deii(;ripti6n  of  it,  as  seen  during  the  total  e('lij)6e  of 
IT  15,  is  as  follows : 

"  A  few  seconds  before  the  sun  was  all  hid,  there  dis(tovered 
itself  round  the  moon  a  Imninous  ring  about  a  digit,  or  per- 
ha|>8  a  tenth  part  of  the  moon's  diameter,  in  breadth.  It  wag 
of  a  pale  whiteness,  oi*  rather  pearl-<!olor,  seeming  to  me  a  lit 
tie  tinojed  with  the  coloi's  of  the  iris,  and  to  be  concentric 
with  the  moQu." 

The  more  careful  and  elaborate  observations  of  recent  tfmes 
show  that  the  corona  has  not  the  cii'cular  form  which  was  for 
merly  ascribed  to  it,  but  that  it  is  quite  irregular  iii  its  out 
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line.  Sometimes  its  form  is  iiioie  nearly  square  than  roniitl, 
the  coriiei-s  of  t!ie  sqnai-e  being  abont  45°  of  solar  latitude, 
and  tlie  sides,  therefore,  cori'espondiiig  to  tlie  poles  and  the 
eqnator  of  the  sun.  This  square  appearance  does  not,  how- 
ever, arise  frotn  any  regnlarity  of  form,  bnt  from  the  i&vX  that 
the  uorona  seems  bnghter  and  higher  half  way  between  the 
pcles  and  the  eqnatoi-  of  the  sun  than  it  does  near  those  points. 


fhesc  prominent  portions  soinetimes  seem  like  rays  shooting 
lint  from  the  sini.  Tlie  corona  is  always  brightest  at  its  base, 
gradnally  shading  off  toward  the  onter  edge.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  with  certainty  how  far  it  extends,  bnt  there  is  no 
dcnbt  tliat  it  has  been  seen  as  far  as  one  semidiiimeter  fi'oin 
the  moon's  limb. 
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The  corona  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  atmosphere 
either  of  the  moon  or  of  the  sun.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
the  most  plausible  theory  was  that  it  was  a  solar  atmosphere, 
and  that  the  i*ed  protuberances  were  clouds  floating  in  it 
That  the  corona  could  be  a  lunar  atmosphere  was  completely 
disproved  by  its  irregular  outline,  for  the  atmosphere  of  a 
body  like  the  moon  would  necessarily  spread  itself  around  in 
nearly  uniform  layei-s,  and  could  not  be  piled  up  in  some 
quarters,  as  the  matter  of  the  corona  is  seen  to  be.  We  shall 
soon  see  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  corona  being  some- 
tliino;  surrounding:  the  sun. 

The  question  whether  the  red  protuberances  belong  to  the 
moon  or  the  sun  was  settled  during  the  total  eclipse  of  1860, 
which  was  observed  in  Spain.  It  was  then  proved  by  ineas- 
ui*es  of  their  height  above  the  limb  of  the  moon  that  the  lat- 
ter did  not  carry  them  with  her,  but  passed  over  them.  This 
pi'oved  that  they  were  flxed  relatively  to  the  sun. 

At  the  time  of  this  eclipse  the  spectroscope  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  no  one  thought  of  applying  it  to  the  study  of  thie 
corona  and  protuberances.  The  next  considemble  eclipse  oc- 
curred eight  yeai's  later,  in  July,  1868,  and  was  visible  in  In- 
dia and  Slam.  The  spectroscope  had,  in  the  mean  time,  come 
into  very  general  use,  and  exi)editions  were  despatched  from 
several  Euroi^ean  countries  to  India  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  spectra  of  the  objects  in  question.  The  most  success- 
ful observer  was  Janssen,  of  France,  who  took  an  elevated 
position  in  the  interior,  where  the  air  was  remarkably  clear. 
When,  on  the  eventful  day,  the  last  ray  of  sunlight  was  cut 
off  by  the  advancing  moon,  an  enormous  protuberance  showed 
itself,  rising  to  a  height  of  many  thousand  miles  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sun.  The  spe(;troscope  was  promptly  turned  upon 
it,  and  the  practised  eye  of  the  observer  saw  in  a  moment  that 
the  spectrum  consisted  of  the  bright  lines  due  to  glowing  hy- 
drogen. The  protuberance,  therefore,  did  not  consist  of  any 
substance  shining  merely  by  reflected  sunlight,  but  of  an  im- 
mense mass  of  hj^drogen  gas,  so  hot  as  to  shine  by  its  own 
light.  The  theory  of  the  cloud -like  nature  of  the  protuber- 
ances was  overthrown  in  a  moment. 
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This  observation  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
Solar  physics,  which,  bj'  a  singular  coincidence,  was  inaugu- 
rated independently  by  another  observer.  As  Janssen  looked 
at  the  Hues  which  he  was  the  first  of  men  to  see,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  they  were  bright  enough  to  be  seen  after  the  total 
phase  of  the  eclipse  had  passed.  He  therefore  determined  to 
watch  them,  and  find  how  long  he  could  follow  them.  He 
kept  sight  of  them,  not  only  after  the  total  phase  had  passed, 
but  after  the  eclipse  was  entirely  over.  In  fact,  he  found  that 
with  a  sufficiently  powerful  spectroscope,  he  could  see  the 
spectral  lines  of  the  protuberances  at  any  time  when  the  air 
was  i)erfectly  clear,  so  that  the  varying  forms  of  these  remark- 
able objects  wi)ich  had  hitherto  been  seen  only  during  the 
rare  moments  of  a  total  eclipse  could  bo  made  a  subject  of 
regular  observation. 

But  this  great  discovery  was  made  in  England,  independ- 
ently of  the  eclipse,  by  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer.  This  gen- 
tleman was  an  active  student  of  the  subject  of  spectroscopy; 
and  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  the  matter  composing  these 
protuberances,  being  so  near  the  surface  of  the  sun,  must  be 
hot  enough,  not  only  to  shine  by  its  own  light,  but  to  be  quite 
vaporized,  and,  if  so,  its  spectrum  might  be  seen  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope.  Finding  that  the  instrument  he  possessed 
would  show  nothing,  he  ordered  a  more  powerful  one.  But 
its  construction  was  attended*  with  so  much  delay  that  it  was 
not  ready  till  October,  1868.  On  the  20th  of  that  month,  he 
pointed  it  upon  the  margin  of  the  sun,  and  found  three  bright 
lines  in  the  spectrum,  two  of  which  belonged  to  hydrogen. 
Thus  was  realized  an  idea  which  he  had  formed  two  years  be- 
fore, but  which  he  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  by  the 
want  of  a  suitable  instrument.  His  success  was  immediately 
communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  news 
reachins:  that  bodv  on  the  very  day  that  word  was  received 
from  Janssen,  in  India,  that  he  had  also* solved  the  same  prob^ 
lem. 

Following  up  his  researches,  Mr.  Lockyer  found  that  the 
protuberances  arose  from  a  narrow  envelope  surrounding  the 
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whole  surface  of  the  sun,  being,  in  fact,  merely  elevated  por- 
tions of  tliis  envelope:  that  is  to  ssiy,  tlie  sun  is  siirronnded 
by  an  atraospliere  c(Miiposed  pi'inuipally  of  hydrogen  gas,  por- 
tions of  which  are  heie  and  there  tlii'owri  ni>  in  the  form  of 
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enonnons  tongues  of  fla!r>e,  whicli,  however,  can  never  be  seen 
except  with  the  spectroscope,  or  during  total  eclipses.  To  this 
atmosphere  Mr.  Lockyer  gave  tlie  name  of  the  chromosphere. 

This  new  method  of  research  throws  no  liglit  upon  tlie  con- 
stitution of  the  corona,  because  the  spectrum  of  this  object  is 
too  faint  to  be  studied  at  any  time,  except  during  total  eclipses. 
There  have  been  two  in  the  United  States  witliin  ten  yeai-s, 
during  both  of  which  the  corona  was  cai-efully  studied  with 
all  tlic  appliances  of  modern  science.  The  first  of  these 
eclipses  occurred  oh  August  7th,  1869,  when  the  shadow  of 
the  moon  passed  over  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Southwestern 
Virginia;  And  North  Carolina.  The  second  was  that  of  July 
29th,  1878,  when  the  sl^adow  passed  over  Wyoming,  Colora- 
do, and  Texas.  One  of  the  most  curious  results  of  the  last 
eclipse  is  derived  fi»om  a  study  of  the  photographs  taken  by 
parties  sent  out  from  the  Naval  Observatory.  Tliese  show 
that  the  corona  is  not  a  mass  of  foggy  or  milky  light,  as  it 
usually  appeare  in  small  telescopes,  but  has  a  hairy  structure, 
like  long  tufts  of  flax.  This  structure  was  noticed  by  W.  S. 
Gihnan  during  the  eclipse  of  1869,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  geuemlly  remarked.  The  most  promnient  featm-e  of  tho 
spectrum  of  the  corona  is  a  single  bright  line  in  the  green 
portion,  discovered  independently  by  Professoi's  Harkness  and 
Young  during  the  eclipse  of  1869.  It  has  not  been  identified 
in  the  spectrum  of  any  terrestrial  substance.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  the  corona  consisted  in  part  of  some  gases  un- 
known on  the  earth.  There  is  also  a  faint  continuous  spec- 
trum, in  which  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  can  be 
seen,  but  these  lines  are  much  more  prominent  during  some 
eclipses  than  during  othei*s.  This  portion  of  the  specti'iun 
must  be  due  to  reflected  sunlight.  It  would  seem,  therefore^ 
that  the  corona  comprises  a  mixture  of  gaseous  matter,  shining 
by  its  own  light,  and  particles  reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Continued  observations  of  the  spectra  of  the  various  gases 
surrounding  the  sun  show  a  much  greater  number  of  lines 
than  have  ever  been  seen  during  total  eclipses.  Mr.  Lockyer 
himself,  by  diligent  observation  extending  over  several  yeai^Sj 
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found  over  a  hundred.  But  the  greatest  advance  in  this  re* 
speot  was  made  by  Professor  C.  A.  Young.  In  1871  an  astro- 
nomical expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  Coast  Survey,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  by  actual  trial  whether  any  great  advan- 
tage would  be  gained  by  establishing  an  observatory  on  the 
most  elevated  point  crossed  by  the  Pacific  Eailway.  This 
point  was  Sherman.  The  spectroscopic  part  of  the  expedition 
was  intrusted  to  Professor  Young.  Although  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  cloudy  weather,  yet,  when  the  air  was  clear,  far 
less  light  was  reflected  from  the  sky  surrounding  the  sun  than 
at  lower  altitudes,  wliich  was  a  great  advantage  in  the  study 
of  the  sun's  surroundings.  Professor  Young  found  no  less 
tiban  273  bright  lines  which  lie  was  able  to  identify  with  Ger- 
tainty.  The  presence  of  many  known  substances,  especially 
iron,  magnesium,  and  titanium,  is  indicated  by  these  lines; 
but  there  are  also  many  lines  which  are  not  known  to  pertain 
to  any  terrestrial  substance. 

§  6.  Physical  Constitation  of  the  Sun. 

Respecting  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun,  there  are 
some  points  which  may  be  established  with  more  or  less  cer- 
tainty, but  the  subject  is,  for  the  most  part,  involved  in  doubt 
and  obscurity.  Since  the  properties  of  matter  are  the  same 
evei'ywhere,  the  problem  of  tlie  physical  constitution  of  the 
sun  is  solved  only  when  we  are  able  to  explain  all  solar  phe- 
nomena by  laws  of  physics  which  we  see  in  operation  around 
us.  The  fact  that  the  physical  laws  opemtive  on  the  sun  must 
be  at  least  in  agreement  witli  those  in  operation  here,  is  not 
alw^ays  renjembered  by  those  w^ho  have  speculated  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  stating  what  is  probable,  and  what  is  possible,  in 
the  causes  of  solar  phenomena,  we  shall  begin  on  the  outside, 
and  go  inwards,  because  there  is  less  doubt  about  the  opera- 
tions which  go  on  outside  the  sun  than  about  those  on  his  Bur 
face  or  in  the  interior. 

As  we  approach  the  sun,  the  first  material  substance  we 
meet  with  is  the  corona,  rising  to  heights  of  five  or  ten,  per- 
haps even  fifteen,  minutes  above  his  surface,  that  is,  to  a  height 
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of  from  one  to  three  hundred  thousand  miles.  .Of  this  ap- 
pendage we  may  say  with  entii*e  confidence  that  it  cannot  be 
an  atmosphere  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  commonly 
used,  that  is,  a  continuous  mass  of  elastic  gas  held  up  by  its 
own  elasticity.  Of  the  two  reasons  in  favor  of  this  denial,  one 
seems  to  me  almost  conclusive,  the  other  entirely  so.  Tliey 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Gravitation  on  tlie  sun  is  about  27  times  as  great  as  on 
the  earth,  and  any  gas  is  there  27  times  as  heavy  as  here.  In 
an  atmosphere  eacli  stratum  is  compressed  by  the  weight  of 
all  the  strata  above  it.  The  result  is,  that  as  we  go  down  by 
successive  equal  steps,  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  increases 
in*  geometrical  progression.  An  atmosphere  of  the  lightest 
known  gas — hydrogen — would  double  its  density  every  five  or 
ten  miles,  though  heated  to  as  high  a  temperature  as  is  likely 
to  exist  at  the  height  of  a  hundred  thousand  miles  above  the 
sun's  surface.  But  there  is  no  approximation  to  such  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  density  of  the  corona  as  we  go  downwards.  If 
we  suppose  the  corona  to  be  such  an  atmosphere,  we  must 
suppose  it  to  be  hundreds  of  times  lighter  than  hydrogen. 

2.  The  great  comet  of  1843  passed  within  thi*ee  or  four 
minutes  of  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and  thei-efore  directly 
through  the  midst  of  the  corona.  At  the  time  of  nearest  ap- 
proach its  velocity  was  350  miles  per  second,  and  it  went  with 
nearly  this  velocity  through  at  least  300,000  miles  of  corona, 
coming  out  without  having  suffered  any  visible  damage  or 
retardation.  To  form  an  idea  what  would  have  become  of 
it  had  it  encountei-ed  the  rarest  conceivable  atmosphere,  we 
have  only  to  reflect  that  shooting-stars  are  instantly  and  com- 
pletely vaporized  by  the  heat  caused  by  their  encounter  with 
our  atmosphere  at  heights  of  from  50  to  100  miles;  that  is,  at 
a  height  where  the  atmosphere  entirely  ceases  to  reflect  the 
light  of  the  sun.  The  velocity  of  shooting-stars  is  from  20  to 
40  miles  per  second.  Remembering,  now,  that  resistance  and 
heat  increase  at  least  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  what  would 
be  the  fate  of  a  body,  or  a  collection  of  bodies  like  a  comet, 
passing  through  several  hundred  thousand  miles  of  the  rarest 
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atmosphere  at  a  I'ate  of  over  300  miles  a  second  ?  And  how 
rare  must  such  an  atmosphere  be  when  the  comet  passes  not 
only  witiiout  destruction,  but  without  losing  any  sensible  ve- 
locity !  Certainly  so  mre  as  to  be  entirely  invisible,  and  inca- 
pable of  producing  any  physical  effect. 

What,  then,  is  the  corona?  Probably  detached  particles 
partially  or  wholly  vaporized  by  the  intense  heat  to  which 
tliey  ai-e  exposed.  A  mere  dust-pai-ticle  in  a  cubic  mile  of 
space  would  shine  intensely  when  exposed  to  such  a  flood  of 
light  as  the  sun  pours  out  on  every  body  in  his  neighborhood. 
The  diflicult  question  which  we  meet  is,  How  are  these  parti- 
cles held  up?  To  this  question  only  conjectural  replies  can 
be  given.  That  the  particles  are  not  permanently  held  in  one 
position  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  form  of  the  corona  is 
subject  to  great  variations.  In  the  eclipse  of  1869,  Dr.  Gould 
thourfit  he  detected  variations  durina:  the  three  minutes  the 
eclipse  lasted.  The  three  conjectures  that  have  been  formed 
on  the  subject  are : 

1.  That  the  matter  of  the  corona  is  in  what  we  may  call  a 
state  of  projection,  being  constantly  thrown  up  by  the  sun, 
while  each  particle  thus  projected  falls  down  again  according 
to  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  difficulty  we  encounter  here  is 
that  we  must  suppose  velocities  of  projection  rising  as  high  as 
200  miles  per  second  constantly  maintained  in  every  region 
of  the  solar  globe. 

2:  That  the  particles  thrown  out  by  the  sun  arc  held  up  a 
greater  or  less  time  by  electrical  repulsion.  We  know  that  at- 
mospheric electricity  plays  an  active  part  in  terrestrial  mete- 
orology ;  and  if  electric  action  at  the  surface  of  the  sun  is  pro- 
portional to  those  physical  and  chemical  actions  which  we 
find  to  give  rise  to  electrical  phenomena  here  on  the  earth, 
the  development  of  electricity  thei-e  must  be  on  an  enormous 
scale. 

3.  That  the  corona  is  due  to  clouds  of  minute  meteore  cir- 
culating around  the  sun  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  lu- 
minarv. 

As  already  intimated,  none  of  these  explanations  is  much 
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better  tliau  a  conjcctiii'e,  tliough  it  is  quite  probable  tliat  the 
facts  of  the  ease  are  divided  somewhere  amoiiv  tliein. 

Next  inside  the  corona  lies  the  chromosphci'e.  Heie  we 
reach  the  true  atino3pliei-e  of  the  sun,  rising  in  general  a  few 
seconds  above  his  surface,  bnt  now  and  then  projected  up- 
wards in  immense  masses  whidi  wc  might  call  flame,  if  the 
word  were  not  entirely  inadei^uate  to  convey  any  conception 


of  the  enormona  scale  on  whiub  thermal  action  is  there  car- 
ried on.  What  we  call  fire  and  flame  are  resnlts  of  burn- 
ing; but  the  gases  at  the  snifaee  of  the  sun  are  ali-eady  so 
hot  that  bnrning  is  not  possible.  Hydrogen  is  the  principal 
material  of  the  npper  part  of  the  chromosphere;  but,  as  we 
descend,  we  find  tlie  vapora  of  a  great  number  of  metals,  in- 
cluding iron  and  magnesium.  At  the  base,  where  the  metals 
are  most  numerous,  and  the  density  the  greatest,  occurs  the 
absorption  of  the  solar  rays  wlilcli  causes  the  dark  lines  in  the 
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spectrum  already  described  (p.  225).  This  seems  satisfactori* 
ly  proved  by  an  observation  of  Professor  Young's  during  the 
eclipse  of  1870,  in  Spain.  At  the  moment  of  disappearance 
of  the  last  rays  of  sunlight,  when  he  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
base  of  the  chromosphere,  he  saw  all  the  spectral  lines  re- 
versed ;  that  is,  they  wei*e  bright  lines  on  a  dark  gi'onnd.  The 
vapors  which  absorb  certain  rays  of  the  light  which  passes 
through  them  from  the  sun  then  emitted  those  same  rays 
when  the  sunlight  was  cut  off. 

The  most  astonishing  phenomena  connected  with  the  chro- 
mosphere are  those  outbui*sts  of  its  matter  which  form  the  pro- 
tuberances. The  latter  are  of  two  classes — the  cloud-like  and 
the  eruptive.  The  first  class  presents  the  appearance  of  clouds 
floating  in  an  atmosphere ;  but  as  no  atmosphere  dense  enough 
to  sustain  anything  can  possibly  exist  there,  we  find  the  same 
diflSculty  in  accounting  for  them  that  we  do  in  accounting  for 
the  suspension  of  the  matter  of  the  corona.  In  fact,  of  the 
three  conjectural  explanations  of  the  corona,  two  are  inadmis- 
sible if  applied  to  the  protuberances,  since  these  cloud-like 
bodies  sometimes  remain  at  rest  too  long  to  be  supposed  mov- 
ing under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  gravitation.  Tin's  leaves 
the  electrical  explanation  as  the  only  adequate  one  yet  brought 
forward.  The  eruptive  protuberances  seem  to  be  due  to  the 
projection  of  hydrogen  and  magnesium  vapor  from  the  region 
of  the  chromosphere  with  velocities  which  sometimes  rise  to 
150  miles  a  second.  The  eruption  may  continue  for  hours,  or 
even  days,  the  vapor  spreading  out  into  great  masses  thousands 
of  miles  in  extent,  and  then  falling  back  on  the  chromosphere. 

Is  it  possible  to  present  in  language  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  scale  on  which  natural  opierations  are  l^ere  carried  on  ?  If 
we  call  the  chromospliere  an  ocean  of  fire,  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  an  ocean  hotter  than  the  fiercest  furnace,  and  as  deep 
as  the  Atlantic  is  broad.  If  we  call  its  movements  hurricanes, 
we  must  remember  that  our  hurricanes  blow  only  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  an  hour,  while  those  of  the  chromosphere  blow  as 
far  in  a  single  second.  They  are  such  hurricanes  as,  "  coming 
down  upon  us  from  the  north,  would,  in  thirty  seconds  after 
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they  had  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  be  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
carrying  with  them  the  whole  surface  of  the  continent  in  a 
mass,  not  simply  of  ruin,  but  of  glowing  vapor,  in  which  the 
vapors  arising  from  the  dissolution  of  the  materials  composing 
the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago  would  be  mixed 
in  a  single  indistinguishable  cloud."  When  we  speak  of  erup- 
tions, we  call  to  mind  Vesuvius  bulging  the  surrounding  cities 
in  lava ;  but  the  solar  eruptions,  thrown  fifty  thousand  miles 
high,  would  ingulf  the  whole  earth,  and  dissolve  every  organ- 
ized being  on  its  surface  in  a  moment.  When  the  mediaeval 
poets  sung, 

*'  Dies  irse,  dies  ilia 
Sol  vet  iiaBclum  in  favilla,^ 

they  gave  rein  to  their  wildest  imagination,  without  reaching 
any  conception  of  the  magnitude  or  fierceness  of  the  flames 
around  the  sun. 

Of  the  corona  and  chromosphere  the  telescope  ordinarily 
shows  us  nothing.  They  are  visible  only  during  total  eclipses, 
or  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope.  All  we  see  with  the  eye  or 
the  telescope  is  the  shining  surface  of  the  sun  called  the  pho- 
tosphere, on  which  the  chromosphere  rests.  It  is  this  which 
radiates  both  the  light  and  the  heat  which  reach  us.  The 
opinions  of  students  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  photo- 
sphere are  so  diflFerent  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  express  any 
views  that  will  not  be  challenged  in  some  quarter.  Although 
a  contrary  opinion  is  held  by  many,  we  may  venture  to  say 
that  the  rays  of  light  and  heat  seem  to  come,  not  from  a 
gas,  but  from  solid  matter.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
their  spectrum  is  continuous,  and  also  by  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  which  far  exceeds  any  that  a  gas  lias  ever  been  made 
to  give  forth.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  photo- 
sphere  is  a  continuous  solid  or  crust,  since  floating  particles  of 
solid  matter  will  shine  in  the  same  way.  The  general  opinion 
has  been  that  the  photosphere  is  of  a  cloud-like  nature ;  that 
is,  of  minute  particles  floating  in  an  atmosphere  of  heated  gases. 
That  it  is  not  continuously  solid  like  our  earth  seemed  to  be 
fully  shown  bv  the  variations  and  motions  of  the  spots,  which 
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have  every  appearance  of  going  on  in  a  fluid  or  gas.  Indesdi 
of  late,  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicists  regard  it  as  pure- 
ly gaseous,  the  pressure  making  it  shine  like  a  solid. 

But  this  theory  is  attended  with  a  difficulty  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considej-ed.  The  photosphere  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  die  gaseous  chromosphere,  in  being  subject  to  no 
sensible  changes  of  level.  If  it  were  gaseous,  as  supposed, 
the  solid  particles  having  no  connection  with  each  other,  we 
should  expect  those  violent  eruptions  which  throw  up  the  pro- 
tuberances to  carry  up  portions  of  it,  so  that  it  would  now  and 
then  pi-esent  an  irregular  and  jagged  outline,  as  the  chromo- 
sphere does.  But  the  most  reiined  observations  have  never 
shown  it  to  be  subject  to  the  slightest  change  of  level,  or  devi- 
ation from  perfect  ix)tundity,  except  in  the  region  of  the  spots, 
where  its  continuity  seems  to  be  broken  by  immense  chasm* 
like  openings. 

The  serene  immobility  of  the  photosphere,  under  such  vio- 
lent actions  around  it  as  we  have  described,  lends  some  color 
to  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  solid  criist  which  foi^ms  around 
the  glowing  interior  of  the  sun,  or,  at  least,  that  it  is  composed 
of  a  coinpai-atively  dense  fluid  I'esting  upon  such  a  crust.  The 
latter  is  the  view  of  Zollner,  who  considei-s  some  sort  of  an 
envelope  between  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  the  sun  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  account  for  the  eruptive  protubemnces. 
He  places  this  solid  envelope  three  or  four  thousand  miles  bo- 
low  the  surface  of  the  photosphere. 

Inside  the  photosphere  we  have  the  enormous  interior 
globe,  860,000  miles  in  diameter.  The  best-sustained  theory 
of  the  interior  is  the  startling  one  that  it  is  neither  solid  nor 
liquid,  but  gaseous;  so  that  our  great  luminary  is  nothing 
more  than  an  immense  bubble.  The  pressure  upon  the  inte- 
rior portions  of  this  mass  is  such  as  to  reduce  it  to  neai'ly  the 
density  of  a  liquid ;  while  the  temperature  is  so  high  as  to 
keep  the  substances  in  a  state  which  is  between  the  liquid  and 
the  gaseous,  and  in  which  no  chemical  action  is  possible.  The 
strong  point  in  support  of  this  gaseous  theory  of  the  sun's  in- 
terior is,  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  explains  how  the  sun's 
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light  and  heat  are  kept  up.  How  it  does  this  will  be  shown 
in  treating  of  the  laws  wliich  govern  the  secular  changes  of 
the  luiivei'se  at  large. 

§  7.  Views  of  Distlnijuished  Students  of  the  Sun  on  the  Subject  of 

its  Physical  Constitution. 

The  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  sun  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  so  rapid  that  only  those  can  completely  fol- 
low it  who  make  it  the  principal  bushiess  of  their  lives.  For 
the  same  reason^  the  views  respecting  the  sun  entertained  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  studying  it  must  be  modified  and 
extended  fi*om  time  to  time.  The  interest  which  necessarily 
attaches  to  the  physical  source  of  all  life  and  motion  on  our 
globe  rendei'S  the  author  desirous  of  presenting  these  Views  to 
his  readers  in  their  latest  form  ;  and,  through  the  kindness  of 
seveml  of  the  most  eminent  investigators  of  solar  physics  now 
living,  he  is  enabled  to  gratify  that  desire.  The  following 
statements  are  pi-esented  in  the  language  of  their  respective 
authors,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  Messi's.  Secchi  and  Fayoj 
they  are  translated  from  tlie  French  for  the  convenience  of 
the  English  reader.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some  minor 
points  they  differ  from  each  oilier,  as  well  as  from  those  which 
the  author  has  expressed  in  the  preceding  section.  Such  dif- 
ferences are  unavoidable  in  the  investigation  of  so  difficult  a 
subject. 

Views  of  the  Rev,  Father  Secchi — "  For  me,  as  for  every  one 
else,  the  sun  is  an  incandescent  body,  raised  to  an  enormous 
temperature,  in  which  the  substances  known  to  our  chemists 
and  physicists,  as  well  as  several  other  substances  still  unknown, 
are  in  a  state  of  vapor,  heated  to  such  a  degree  that  its  spec- 
trum is  continuous,  either  on  account  of  the  pressure  to  which 
the  vapor  is  subjected,  or  of  its  high  temperature.  This  incan- 
descent mass  is  what  constitutes  the  photosphere.  Its  limit  is 
defined,  as  in  the  case  of  incandescent  gases  in  general,  by  the 
temperature  to  which  the  exterior  layer  is  reduced  by  its  free 
radiation  in  space,  together  with  the  force  of  gravity  exert- 
ed by  the  body.  The  photosphere  presents  itself  as  composed 
N  19 
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of  Binall,  brilliant  granulations,  separated  by  a  dark  net- work 
These  granulations  are  only  tb6  summits  of  the  flames  which 
constitute  them,  and  which  rise  above  the  lower  absorbing 
layer,  which  forms  the  net-work,  as  we  shall  soon  more  clearly 

"Above  the  photospheric  layer  lies  an  atmosphere  of  a  very 
complex  natm'e.  At  its  base  are  the  heavy  metallic  vapore, 
at  a  temperature  which,  being  less  elevated,  no  longer  permits 
the  emission  of  light  with  a  continuous  spectrum,  although  it 
is  sufficient  to  give  direct  spectra  with  brilliant  lines,  which 
may  be  observed,  during  total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  at  its  limb. 
This  layer  is  extremely  thin,  having  a  depth  of  only  one  or 
two  seconds  of  arc.  According  to  the  law  of  absorption  laid 
down  by  Kirchhoflf,  these  vapore  absorb  the  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum from  the  light  of  the  photosphere  which  passes  through 
them,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  breaks  known  as  the  Fraunhofer 
dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum.  These  vapoi*s  are  mixed 
with  an  enormous  quantity  of  hydrogen.  This  gas  is  present 
in  such  a  quantity  that  it  rises  considerably  above  the  other 
layer,  and  forms  an  envelope  rising  to  a  height  of  from  ten 
to  sixteen  seconds,  or  even  more,  which  constitutes  what  we 
call  the  chromosphere.  This  hydrogen  is  always  mixed  with 
another  substance,  provisionally  called  helium^  which  forms  the 
yellow  line  D^  of  the  spectrum  of  the  protuberances,  and  with 
another  still  rarer  substance,  which  gives  the  green  line  1474 
K.  This  last  substance  rises  to  a  much  greater  elevation  than 
the  hydrogen ;  but  it  is  not  so  easily  seen  in  the  full  sun  as 
the  latter.  Probably  there  is  some  other  substance  not  yet 
well  determined.  Thus,  the  substances  which  compose  this 
solar  envelope  appear  to  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
density ;  but  still  without  any  well-defined  separation,  the  dif- 
•fusion  of  the  gases  producing  a  constant  mixture. 

"This  atmosphere  becomes  visible  in  total  eclipses  in  the 
form  of  the  corona.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  its  absolute 
height.  The  eclipses  prove  that  it  may  reach  to  a  height 
equal  to  the  solar  diameter  in  its  highest  portions. 

**  No  doubt  it  extends  yet  farther,  and  it  may  well  be  con* 
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nected  with  the  zodiacal  h'ght.  The  visible  layer  of  this  at- 
mosphere is  not  spherical;  it  is  higher  in  middle  latitudes^ 
near  forty-five  degrees,  than  at  the  equator.  It  is  still  more 
depressed  at  the  poles.  At  the  base  of  tlie  chromosphere, 
the  hydrogen  has  the  shape  of  small  flames  composed  of  very 
thin,  close  filaments  which  seem  to  correspond  to  the  granu- 
lations of  the  pliotosphere.  During  periods  of  tranquillity 
the  direction  of  these  filaments  is  perpendicular  to  the  solar 
surface ;  but  during  periods  of  agitation  they  are  generally 
more  or  less  inclined,  and  often  directed  systematically  tow- 
ards the  poles. 

"  The  body  of  the  sun  is  never  in  a  state  of  absolute  repose. 
Tlie  various  substances  coming  together  in  the  interior  of  the 
body  tend  to  combine,  in  consequence  of  their  affinity,  and 
necessarily  produce  agitations  and  interior  movements  of  every 
kind  and  of  great  intensity.  Hence  the  numerous  crises  which 
show  themselves  at  the  surface  through  the  elevation  of  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphei'e  by  eruptions,  and  often  by  act- 
ual explosions.  Then  the  lower  metallic  vapore  are  projected 
to  considerable  heights,  hydrogen  especially,  at  an  elevation 
visible  in  the  spectroscope  (in  full  sunlight)  of  one-fourth  the 
solar  diameter.  These  masses  of  hydrogen,  leaving  the  pho- 
tosphere at  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
rise  to  the  superior  regions  of  the  latter,  remaining  suspend- 
ed, diffusing  themselves  at  considerable  elevations,  and  form- 
ing what  are  called  the  prominences  or  protuberances.  The 
structure  of  the  hydrogenous  protuberances  is  entirely  simi- 
lar to  that  of  fluid  veins  raising  themselves  from  denser  layers, 
and  diffusing  in  the  more  rare  ones :  but  their  extreme  varia- 
bility, even  at  the  base,  and  the  rapid  changes  of  the  place  of 
3xit  and  diffusion,  prove  that  they  do  not  pass  through  any 
orifice  in  a  solid  resisting  layer. 

"  These  eruptions  are  often  mixed  with  columns  of  metallic 
vapore  of  greater  density,  which  do  not  attain  the  elevation 
of  the  hydrogen,  and  of  which  the  nature  can  be  recognized 
by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope :  occasionally  we  see  them  fall- 
ing back  on  the  sun  in  the  form  of  parabolic  jets.     The  most 
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common  substances  are  sodium,  magnesium,  iron,  calcium,  etc 
— indeed,  the  same  substances  wliich  are  seen  to  form  the  low, 
absorbing  layer  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  which  by  their 
absorption  produce  the  Fraunhofer  lines.  A  rigoi>Dus  and  in- 
evitable consequence  of  these  conditions  is  the  fact  that  when 
the  mass  thus  elevated  is  carried  by  the  rotation  of  the  sun 
between  the  photosphere  and  the  eye  of  the  observer,  the  ab- 
sorption becomes  veiy  sensible,  and  produces  a  dark  spot  on 
the  photosphere  itself.  The  metallic  absorption  lines  are 
then  really  wider  and  moi'e  diffused  in  this  region ;  and  if 
the  elevated  mass  is  high  and  dense  enough,  we  can  even  seef 
the  i-e-revei-sal  of  the  lines  already  reversed ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  can  see  the  bright  lines  of  the  substance  itself  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  spot.  This  often  happens  for  hydrogen,  which 
rises  to  a  great  height,  and  also  with  sodium  and  magnesium, 
which  metals  have  the  rai'est  vapois.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  solar  spots.  They  are  formed  by  masses  of  ab- 
sorbing vapors  which,  brought  out  from  the  interior  of  the  sun, 
and  interposed  between  the  photosphere  and  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, prevent  a  large  part  of  the  light  from  reaching  our  eyes. 
"  But  these  vapore  are  heavier  than  the  surrounding  mass 
into  which  they  have  been  thrown.  They  therefore  fall  by 
their  own  weight,  and,  tending  to  sink  into  the  photosphere, 
produce  in  it  a  sort  of  cavity  or  basin  filled  with  a  darker  and 
more  absorbing  mass.  Hence  the  aspect  of  a  cavity  recognized 
in  the  spots.  If  the  eruption  is  instantaneous,  or  of  very  short 
duration,  this  vaporous  mass,  fallen  back  on  the  photosphere, 
loon  becomes  incandescent,  reheated,  and  dissolved,  and  the 
ipot  rapidly  disappears;  but  the  interior  crises  of  the  body  of 
Ihe  sun  may  be  continued  a  long  time;  and  the  eruption  may 
maintain  itself  in  the  same  place  during  two  or  more  rotations 
Df  the  sun.  Hence  the  persistence  of  the  spots ;  for  the  cloud 
can  continue  to  form  so  long  and  so  fast  as  the  photosphere 
dissolves  it,  as  happens  with  the  jets  of  vapor  from  our  vol- 
canoes. The  eruptions,  when  about  to  terminate,  may  be  re- 
vived and  reproduced  several  times  near  the  same  place,  and 
give  rise  to  spots  very  variable  in  form  and  (losition. 
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"The  Bpots  are  formed  of  a  central  region,  called  tlie  nii- 
cleits,  Of  umbra,  and  of  a  Biirroiiiidii)g  part  less  dai'lc,  called 
the  pemimbi-a.  Tlie  latter  is  really  foi-med  of  tliiii  dark  veils, 
and  of  tilaments  or  currents  of  photospheric  matter  which 
tend  to  encroach  upon 'tlio' dark  mass.  These  cnrrents  have 
the  form  of  tongues,  often  composed  of  globular  masses  look- 
ing like  strings  of  beads  or  willow  leaves,  and  evidently  ai* 
only  the  grains  of  the  photospliere  precipitating  themselves 
towards  tJie  centre  of  the  spot,  and  sometimes  crossing  it  like 
a  bridge. 


FiQ.  Tl.— nitutrating  Secchrs  i 


"In  each  spot  we  must  distinguish  three  periods  of  exist- 
ence:  the  first,  of  formation  ;  the  second,  of  rest;  tlie  third, 
of  extinction.  In  the  first,  the  photosplieric  mass  is  raised 
and  distorted  by  a  great  agitation,  often  in  the  nature  of  a 
vortex,  which  elevates  it  all  aronnd  the  flowing  streams,  and 
forms  irregular  elevations,  either  without  pennmbra  or  with  a 
very  irregular  one.  These  iri'egnlar  movements  defy  descrip- 
tion :  their  velocities  are  enormous,  and  the  agitated  regioo 
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extends  itself  over  several  square  degrees;  but  tliis  nptnm* 
ing  soon  comes  to  an  end,  and  tlie  agitation  slowly  subsides, 
and  is  succeeded  by  calm.  In  the  second  period,  the  agi- 
tated and  elevated  mass  falls  back  again,  and  tends  to  com- 
bine in  masses  more  or  less  circular,  and  to  sink  by  its  weight 
into  the  surface  of  the  photosphere.  Hence  the  depressed 
form  of  the  photosphere,  resembling  a  funnel,  and  the  numer- 
ous currents  which  come  from  each  point  of  the  circumference 
to  rush  upon  this  obscure  mass ;  but  at  the  ^me  time  the  con- 
trast betW'Cen  it  and  the  substance  issuing  still  pei'sists.  The 
spot  takes  a  nearly  stable  and  circular  form,  a  contrast  which 
may  last  a  long  time — so  long,  in  fact,  as  the  interior  actions  of 
the  solar  globe  furnish  new  materials.  At  length,  the  latter 
ceasing,  the  eruptive  action  languishes  and  is  exhausted,  and 
the  absorbing  mass  invaded  on  all  sides  by  the  photosphere  is 
dissolved  and  absorbed,  and  the  spot  disappeai-s, 

"  The  existence  of  these  three  phases  is  established  by  the 
comparative  study  of  the  spots  and  eruptions.  When  a  spot 
is  on  the  sun's  border  during  its  fii*st  period,  although  tl^ 
dark  region  is  invisible,  its  position  is  indicated  by  eruptioiis 
of  metallic  vapors,  if  the  spot  be  considerable.  On  the  dark- 
est ones  the  vapors  of  sodium,  iron,  and  magnesium  are  seeb 
in  the  greatest  quantity,  and  raised  to  great  heights.  A  calm 
and  circular  spot  is  crowned  by  beautiful  faculae  a^ud  jets  of 
hydrogen  and  metallic  vapoi's,  very  low,  though  quite  brilliant. 
A  spot  which  is  on  the  point  of  closing  up  has  no  metallic 
jets,  and  at  the  utmost  only  a  few  small  jets  of  hydrogen,  and 
a  more  agitated  and  elevated  chromosphere.  Besides,  obser- 
vation teaches  that  the  eruptions  in  general  accompany  the 
spots,  and  that  they  are  deficient  at  times  when  the  spots  are 
wanting.  Thus  the  solar  activity  is  measured  by  the  double 
activity  of  eruptions  and  spots  which  have  a  common  source, 
and  the  spots  are  really  only  a  secondary  phenomenon,  de- 
pending upon  the  eruptions  and  the  more  or  less  absorbing 
quality  of  the  materials :  if  the  erupted  materials  were  not 
absorbent,  we  could  see  no  spots  at  all. 

"  The  eruptions  composed  simply  of  hydrogen  do  not  pro 
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dnce  spots ;  thus  they  are  Seen  on  all  points  of  the  disk,  while 
the  spots  are  limited  to  the  tropical  zones,  where  alone  the 
metallic  eruptions  appear.  The  eruptions  of  simple  hydrogen 
give  rise  to  the  faciilee.  The  greater  brilliancy  of  the  £acul89 
is  dne  to  two  causes:  the  firet  is,  the  elevation  of  the  photo- 
sphere above  the  absorbing  stmtum  of  va^r  which  is  very 
thin  (only  one  or  two  seconds  of  arc,  as  we  have  before  said) ; 
this  elevated  region  thus  escapes  the  absorption  of  the  lower 
stratum,  and  appears  more  brilliant.  The  other  cause  may  be 
that  the  hydrogen,  in  coming  out,  displaces  the  absorbing 
stratum,  and,  taking  the  place  of  the  metallic  vapore,  permits 
a  better  view  of  the  light  of  the  photosphere  itself. 

"Thus,  in  conclusion,  the  spots  are  a  secondary  phenomenon,* 
but,  nevertlieless,  inform  us  of  the  violent  crises  which  pre- 
vail in  the  interior  of  the  i*adiant  globe.  The  frequency  of 
the  spots  corresponding  to  the  frequency  of  eruptions,  the  two 
phenomena,  taken  in  connection,  are  the  mark  of  solar  activ- 
ity. -The  spots  occupy  the  zones  on  each  side  of  the  solar 
equator,  and  rarely  pass  beyond  the  parallel  of  thirty  degrees. 
One  or  two  seen  at  forty-five  degrees  are  exceptions.  That 
pai*allel  is  therefore  the  limit  of  greatest  activity  of  the  body. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  parallels  of  thirty  degrees  divide  the 
hemispheres  into  two  sectora  of  equal  volume.  Beyond  these 
parallels  we  see  faculse,  but  not  true  spots — or,  at  most,  only 
veiled  spots  indicative  of  a  very  feeble  metallic  eruption. 

"Such  a  fluid  irtass,  in  which  the  parts  are  exposed  to  very' 
different  temperatures,  could  not  subsist  without  an  interior 
circulation.  We  do  not  yet  know  its  laws;  but  the  following 
facts  are  well  enough  established :  the  zones  of  spots  are  not 
fixed,  but  have  a  progressive  motion  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles.  The  spots,  arrived  at  a  certain  high  latitude,  cease 
to  appear,  but  after  some  time  reappear  at  lower  latitudes, 
and  afterwards  go  on  anew.  Between  these  phases  of  dis- 
placement there  is  commonly  a  minimum  of  spots.  During 
periods  of  activity  the  protubemnces  have  a  dominant  direc- 
tion towards  the  pole,  as  also  the  flames  of  the  chromosphere. 
This  indicates  a  general  movement  of  the  photosphere  from? 
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the  equator  to  tlie  poles.  Tliis  inovement  is  supported  by  th^ 
displacement  of  the  zones  of  eruption  and  of  tlie  protuber- 
ances, wliich  always  seem  to  move  towards  the  poles. 

"  Besides  this  movement  in  latitude,  the  photosphere  has 
also  a  inovement  in  longitude,  which  is  greatest  at  the  equa- 
tor. Thus  the  tiihe  of  rotation  of  the  body  is  different  upon 
different  pai*allels,  the  minimum  being  at  the  equator.  Tliese 
phenomena  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  entire  mass  is  af- 
fected with  a  vortical  motion  which  sets  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles,  in  a  direction  oblique  to  the  meridians. 
The  theory  of  these  movements  is  still  to  be  elaboi-ated,  and 
is,  no  doubt,  connected  with  the  primitive  mode  in  which  the 
sun  was  formed. 

"The  activity  of  the  body  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctu- 
ations :  the  best  established  period  is  one  of  eleven  aiid  one- 
third  years,  but  the  activity  increases  more  rapidly  than  it  di- 
minishes—it increases  about  four  years,  and  diminishes  about 
seven.  This  activity  is  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  but  we  cannot  say  in  what  way.  We  may 
suppose  a  direct  electro-magnetic  influence  of  the  sun  upon 
our  globe,  or  an  indirect  influence  due  to  the  thermal  action 
of  the  sun,  which  reacts  upon  its -magnetism.  It  is,  indeedj 
very  natural  to  suppose  that  the  ethei*eal  mass  which  fills  the 
spaces  of  our  planetary  system  may  be  greatly  altered  and 
modified  by  the  activity  of  the  central  body.  But,  whatever 
may  b«  tlie  cause  of  these  changes  of  activity,  we  are  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  them.  The  action  of  the  planets  has  been 
proposed  as  plausible,  but  it  is  far  from  being  satisfactor}-. 
The  true  explanation  is  i-eserved  for  the  science  which  shall 
reveal  the  nature  of  the  connection  which  unites  heat  to  elec- 
tricity, to  magnetism,  and  to  the  cause  of  gravity. 

"  Of  the  interior  of  the  sun  we  have  no  certain  information. 
The  supei'ficial  temperature  is  so  great,  notwithstanding  the 
continual  loss  of  heat  wliich  it  suffei-s,  tliat  we  cannot  suppose 
it  less  in  the  interior ;  and,  consequently,  no  solid  layer  can  ex- 
ist there,  except  perliaps  at  depths  where  the  pressure  due  to 
gravity  equals  or  surpasses  the  molecular  dilatation  produced 
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by  temperature.  However  it  may  be,  the  layer  accessible  to 
the  exploration  of  our  instruments  is,  no  doubt,  fluid  and  gase« 
ous,  and  we  can  thus  explain  the  variations  of  the  solar  diam^ 
etei'  established  by  certain  astronomere.  Notwithstanding  these 
small  fluctuations,  the  radiation  of  the  body  into  its  planetary 
system  is  nearly  constant  during  widely  separated  periods,  and 
especially  is  it  so  during  tlio  historic  period.  This  constancy 
is  due  to  several  causes :  flrst,  to  the  enormous  mass  of  the 
body,  which  can  be  cooled  only  very  slowly,  owing  to  its  very 
high  temperature;  second,  to  the  contraction  of  the  inass, 
which  accompanies  the  condensation  consequent  u\you  the  loss 
of  heat;  third,  to  the  emission  of  the  heat  of  dissociation  due 
to  the  production  of  chemical  actions  which  may  take  place 
iu  the  total  mass. 

"  The  origin  of  this  heat  is  to  be  found  in  the  force  of  grav- 
ity; for  it  is  well  proved  tliat  the  solar  mass,  by  contracting 
from  the  limits  of  the  planetary  system  to  its  present  volume, 
would  produce,  not  only  its  actual  temperature,  but  one  sev- 
eral times  greater.  As  to  the  absolute  value  of  this  tempera- 
ture, we  cannot  fix  it  with  certainty.  Science  not  yet  having 
determined  the  relation  which  exists  between  molecular  liv- 
ing force  {vi8  vica)  and  the  intensity  of  radiation  to  a  distance 
(which  last  is  the  only  datum  given  by  observation),  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  state  of  painful  uncertainty.  Nevertheless,  this 
tcmperatni*e  must  be  several  million  degrees  of  our  thermom- 
eter, and  capable  of  maintaining  all  known  substances  in  a 

state  of  vapor. 
"  Rome,  February  11th,  1877.." 

Vieios  ofM.  Faye. — "  In  studying  without  any  prepossession 
the  movements  of  the  spots,  we  find,  with  Mr.  Carrington,  that 
there  exists  a  simple  relation  between  their  latitude  and  their 
angular  velocity.  Nevertheless,  this  law  does  not  suflice  to 
represent  the  observations  with  the  exactitude  which  they  ad- 
mit of.  It  is  still  necessary  to  take  account  by  calculation  of  a 
parallax  of  depth  which  I  estimate  at  ^-^  of  the  radios  of  the 
snn,  and  of  certain  oscillations  of  very  small  extent,  and  of 
long  period,  which  the  spots  undergo  perpendicular  to  their 
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parallels.  Then  the  observations  are  represented  with  great 
precision,  from  which  I  conclude  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
quite  simple  mechanical  phenomenon.  The  law  in  qnestiou 
can  be  expressed  by  the  formula, 

w=a— 6  sin"  X; 
*;  being  the  angular  velocity  of  a  spot  at  the  latitude  X,  and  a 
and  b  being  constants,  having  the  same  value  (a= 857^6  and 
6=157'.3)  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun.  These  constants 
may  vary  slowly  with  the  time,  but  I  have  not  studied  their 
variations. 

''Admitting,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  that  the  velocity  of 
a  spot  is  the  same  as  the  mean  velocity  of  that  zone  of  the 
photosphere  in  which  it  is  formed,  we  see : 

"  1.  That  the  contiguous  strips  of  the  photosphere  are  ani- 
mated with  a  velocity  of  rotation  nearly  constant  for  each  fila- 
ment, at  least  during  a  period  of  several  months  or  years,  but 
varying  with  the  latitude  from  one  strip  to  another. 

"  2.  That  these  strips  move  nearly  parallel  to  the  equator, 
and  never  give  indications  of  currents  constantly  directed  tow- 
ards either  pole,  as  in  the  upper  i*egions  of  our  atmospIiei'Q. 

"  3.  That  the  spots  are  hollow,  or  at  least  that  tlie  black  nu- 
cleus is  perceptibly  depressed  in  respect  to  the  photosphere. 

"  The  diminution  in  the  rate  of  superficial  rotation,  more 
nnd  more  marked  towards  tlie  poles,  and  the  absence  of  all 
motion  from  the  equator,  can  only  proceed  from  the  vertical 
ascent  of  materials  rising  incessantly  from  a  great  depth  tow- 
ards all  points  of  the  surface.  It  is  sufficient  that  tliis  depth 
goes  on  increasing  from  the  equator  .towards  the  poles,  follow- 
ing a  law  analogous  to  that  of  the  rotation,  in  order  that  it 
may  produce  at  the  surface  a  retardation  increasing  with  the 
latitude.  Tliis  retardation  is  about  two  days  in  each  rotation 
at  forty-five  degrees  of  latitude.  The  mass  of  the  sun,  being 
formed  principally  of  metallic  vapore  condensable  at  a  certain 
temperature,  and  that  temperature  being  reached  at  a*  certain 
level  in  consequence  of  the  exterior  cooling,  there  ought  to  be 
established  a  double  vertical  movement  of  ascending  vapors, 
which  go  to  form  a  cloud  of  condensed  matter  susceptible  of 
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intense  radiation,  and  of  condensed  products  which  fall  back 
in  the  form  of  rain  into  the  interior.  The  latter  are  stopped 
at  the  depth  at  which  they  meet  a  temperature  high  enough 
to  vaporize  them  anew,  and  afterwards  force  them  to  I'eascend. 
As  almost  the  entire  mass  of  the  sun  partakes  of  this  double 
movement,  the  lieat  radiated  by  the  cloud  will  be  borrowed 
from  this  mass,  and  not  from  a  supei'iicial  layer,  the  tempera- 
ture  of  which  would  rapidly  fall,  and  which  would  soon  con* 
dense  into  a  complete  crust.  Hence  the  formation  and  sup- 
port of  the  photospheiie,  and  the  constancy  and  long  duration 
of  its  mdiation,  which  is  also  partly  fed  by  the  slow  contract 
tion  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  sun. 

^'  The  contiguous  bands  of  the  photosphere  being  animated 
with  difiPerent  velocities,  there  results  a  multitude  of  circular 
gyratory,  movements  around  a  vertical  axis  extending  to  a 
gi-eat  depth,  as  in  our  rivere  and  in  the  gi*eat  upper  currents 
of  our  atmosphere.  These  whirlpools,  winch  tend  to  equalize 
the  differences  of  velocity  just  spoken  of,  follow  the  currents 
of  the  photosphere  in  the  same  way  that  whirlpools,  and  the 
whirlwinds,  tornadoes,  and  cyclones  of  our  atmosphere  follow 
the  upper  currents  in  which  they  originate.  Like  these,  they 
are  descending,  as  I  have  proved  (against  the  meteorologists) 
by  a  special  study  of  these  terrestrial  phenomena.  They  carry 
down  into  thp  depths  of  the  solar  mass  the  cooler  materials  of 
the  upper  layere,  formed  principally  of  hydrogen,  and  thus 
produce  in  their  centi-e  a  decided  extinction  of  light  and  heat 
as  long  as  the  gyratory  movement  continues.  Finally,  the 
hydrogen  set  free  at  the  base  of  the  whirlpool  becomes  re- 
heated at  this  great  deptli,  and  rises  up  tnmultuously  around 
the  whirlpool,  forming  irregular  jets  which  appear  above  the 
'jhromosphere.     These  jets  constitute  the  protuberances. 

"The  whirlpools  of  the  sun, like  those  on  the  earth, are  of 
all  dimensions,  from  the  scarcely  visible  jx)res  to  the  enormous 
spots  which  we  see  from  time  to  time.  They  have,  like  those 
of  the  earth,  a  marked  tendency  fii-st  to  increase,  and  then  to 
break  np,  and  thus  form  a  row  of  spots  extending  along  the 
same  parallel.    The  penumbra  is  due  to  a  portion  of  the  photp- 
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sphere  wliich  forms  around  their  conical  surface  at  a  lower 
level,  on  account  of  the  lowej'ing  of  the  temperature  produced 
by  the  wliirlpool.  Sometimes  in  this  sort  of  luminous  sheath  we 
see  traces  of  the  whirling  movement  going  on  in  the  interior. 

"  It  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  periodicity  of  the 
spots.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  depend  upon  fluctuations  in 
the  form  of  the  interior  laver,  to  which  the  condensed  matter 
of  the  photosphere  falls  in  the  form  of  rain.  This  flow  of 
materials  from  above  must  alter,  little  by  little,  the  velocity 
of  rotation  of  this  layer.  If  its  compression  is  changed  in  the 
coui*se  of  time,  and  if  it  becomes  rounder,  tlie  variations  iu 
the  superficial  velocity  of  the  photosphere,  as  well  as  tlie  gyra- 
tory movements,  will  diminish  in  intensity  and  frequency. 

''A  time  will  at  lensrth  arrive  when  the  vertical  movements 
which  feed  the  photosphere  will  become  more  and  more  hin- 
dered. The  cooling  will  then  be  purely  superficial,  and  the 
surface  of  the  sun  will  harden  into  a  continuous  crust. 

**  Paris  February,  1877.' 

Views  of  Professor  Young, — "  1.  It  seems  to  me  almost  dem- 
onstrated, as  a  consequence  of  the  low  mean  density  of  the 
sun  and  its  gieat  force  of  gravity,  that  the  central  portions  of 
fhat  body,  and,  in  fact,  all  but  a  comparatively  thin  shell  near 
the  surface,  must  be  in  a  gaseous  condition,  and  the  gases  at 
so  high  a  temperature  as  to  remain  for  the  most  part  dissoci- 
ated from  each  other,  and  incapable  of  chemical  interaction. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  great  pressure  and  high  tempera- 
ture, however,  their  density  and  viscosity  are  probabh'  such  as 
to  rendei'  their  mechanical  behavior  more  like  that  of  such 
substances  as  tar  or  honev  than  that  of  air,  as  we  are  famil- 
iar  with  it. 

"  2.  The  visible  surface  of  the  sun,  the  photosphere,  is  com- 
posed of  clouds  formed  by  the  condensation  and  combination 
of  such  of  the  solar  gases  as  are  cooled  sufficiently  by  their 
radiation  into  space.  These  clouds  are  suspended  in  the  mass 
of  uncondensed  gases  like  the  clouds  in  our  own  atmosphere, 
and  probably  have,  for  the  most  part,  the  form  of  api>roximate- 
iy  vertical  columns,  of  irregular  cross  -  section,  and  a  length 
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many  times  exceeding  their  diameter.  The  liquid  and  soh'd 
particles  of  wliicli  they  are  made  up  descend  continnallj',  their 
places  being  constantly  supplied  by  fresh  condensation  from 
the  ascending  currents  which  rise  between  the  cloud-colunniB. 
From  tlie  uuder-surface  of  the  photosphere  there  must  be  an 
innnense  precipitation  of  what  may  be  called  solar  '  rain  and 
3no\\','  which  descends  into  the  gaseous  core,  and  by  the  inter- 
nal heat  is  re-evaporated,  decomposed,  and  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal gaseons  condition ;  the  heat  lost  by  the  surface  radiation 
being  replaced  mainly  by  the  meclianical  work  due  to  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  sun's  bulk,  and  the  thickening  of 
the  photosphere.  I  do  not  know  any  means  of  determining 
the  tliickness  of  tlie  pliotospheric  sliell,  but,  from  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  spots,  judge  that  it  can  hardly  be  less  than  ten 
thousand  miles,  and  that  it  may  be  much  more. 

"  3.  The  weight  of  the  cloud-shell,  and  the  resistance  offered 
to  the  descending  products  of  condensation,  act  to  produce  on 
the  enclosed  gaseous  core  a  constricting  pressure,  wliich  forces 
the  gases  upwards  through  the  intervals  between  the  clouds 
with  great  velocity ;  so  that  jets  or  blasts  of  heated  gas  con- 
tinually ascend  all  over  the  sun's  surface,  the  same  material 
subsequently  redescending  in  the  cloud-columns,  partly  con- 
densed into  solid  or  liquid  particles,  and  partly  uncondensed, 
but  greatly  cooled.  It  seems  also  not  unlikely  that  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  channels  through  which  the  ascending  currents 
rush,  there  may  often  occur  the  mixture  of  different  gases 
cooled  by  expansion  to  temperatures  sufficiently  below  the 
dissociation  point  to  allow  of  their  explosive  combination. 

"  4.  The ' chromosphere' is  simply  the  layer  of  uncondensed 
gases  which  overlies  the  photosphere,  though  separated  from 
'it  by  no  definite  surface.  The  lower  portion  of  the  chromo- 
sphere is  rich  in  all  the  vapoi-s  and  gases  which  enter  into  the 
sun's  composition ;  but  at  a  comparatively  small  height  the 
denser  and  less  permanent  gases  disappear,  leaving  in  the  up- 
per regions  only  hydrogen  and  some  other  substances  not  as 
yet  identified.  The  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  originate 
mainly  in  the  absorption  produced  by  the  denser  gases  which 
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bathe  the  photospheric  clouds,  and  these  metallic  vapoi-s  are 
only  occasionally  carried  into  the  upper  regions  by  ascending 
jets  of  unusual  violence.  When  this  occureyit  is  almost  in- 
variably in  connection  with  a  solar  spot.  The  prominences 
are  merely  heated  masses  of  the  liydrogen  and  other  chromo- 
spheric  gases,  carried  to  a  considerable  height  by  the  ascend- 
ing currents,  and  apparently  floating  in  the  'coronal  atmos- 
phere,' which  interpenetrates  and  overtops  the  chi'omosphere. 

'^  5.  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  corona.  Its  spec- 
trum proves  that  a  considerable  portion  of  its  light  comes 
from  some  exceedingly  rare  form  of  gaseous  matter,  which 
cannot  be  identified  with  anything  known  to  terrestrial  chem- 
istry ;  and  this  gas,  whatever  it  may  be,  exists  at  a  height  of 
not  less  than  a  million  of  miles  above  the  solar  surface,  con- 
Btituting  the  'coronal  atmosphere.'  Another  poition  of  its 
light  appears  to  be  simply  i-eflected  sunshine.  But  by  what 
forces  the  peculiar  radiated  structure  of  the  corona  is  deter- 
mined, I  have  no  definite  idea.  The  analogies  of  comets'  tails 
and  auroral  streamers  both  appear  suggestive;  but, on  the  other 
hand,  the  specti-a  of  the  corona,  the  aurora  borealis,  the  com- 
ets, and  the  nebnlse  are  all  difiPerent — no  two  in  the  least  alike. 

"  6.  As  to  sun-spots,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt,  I 
think,  that  they  are  cavities  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  phota- 
sphere,  and  that  their  darkness  is  due  simply  to  the  absorbing 
action  of  the  gases  and  vapors  which  fill  them.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain that  very  commonly,  if  not  invariably,  there  is  a  violent 
uprush  of  hydrogen  and  metallic  vapora  all  aroniid  the  outer 
edge  of  the  penumbra,  and  a  considerable  depression  of  the 
chromosphere  over  the  centre  of  the  spot ;  probably,  also,  there 
is  a  descending  current  through  its  centre.  As  to  the  cause 
>f  the  spots,  and  the  interpretation  of  their  telescopic  details, 
I  dim  unsatisfied.  The  theory  of  Faye  appears  to  me,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  reasonable  of  all  that  have  yet  been  propos^ed; 
but  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  want  of  systematic  rotation 
in  the  spots,  or  their  peculiar  forms.  Still,  if  undoubtedly  has 
important  elements  of  truth,  and  may  perhaps  be  modified  so 
as  to  meet  these  difiSculties.    As  to  the  periodicity  of  the  spots^ 
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I  am  unable  to  think  it  dne  iu  any  way  to  planetary  action ; 
at  least,  the  evidence  appears  to  me  wholly  insuflicient  as  yet ; 
but  I  have  no  hypothesis  to  offer.  Nor  have  I  any  theory  to 
propose  to  accouTit  for  the  certain  connection  between  disturb- 
ances of  the  solar  surface  and  of  teri*estrial  magnetism. 

"  7.  As  to  the  temperature  of  the  sun's  sm*face,  I  have  no 
6e!:tled  opinion,  except  that  I  think  it  must  be  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  carbon  points  in  the  electric  light.  The  esti- 
mates of  those  who  base  their  calculations  on  Newton's  law  of 
cooling,  which  is  confessedly  a  mere  approximation,  seem  to 
me  raam'festly  wrong  and  exaggerated;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
very  low  estimates  of  the  French  physicists,  who  base  their 
calculations  on  the  equation  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  seem  to  me 
hardly  more  trustworthy,  since  their  whole  result  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  of  a  numerical  exponent  determined  by  ex- 
periment at  low  temperatures  and  under  circumstances  differ- 
ing widely  from  those  of  the  sun's  surface.  The  process  is  an 
unsafe  extrapolation.  The  sensible  constancy  of  the  solar 
radiation  seems  to  be  fairly  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis 
of  slow  contraction  of  the  sun's  diameter. 

''  8.  I  look  upon  the  accelerated  motion  of  the  sun's  equator 
as  the  most  important  of  the  unexplained  facts  in  solar  phys- 
ics, and  ani  pei'suaded  that  its  satisfactory  elucidation  will  carry 
with  it  the  solution  of  most  of  the  other  problems  still  pending. 

"  Such,  in  brief,  are  my  '  opinions ;'  but  many  of  them  I 
hold  with  little  confidence  and  tenacity,  and  anxiously  await 
moi'e  light,  especially  as  regards  the  theory  of  the  sun's  rota- 
tion^  the  cause  and  constitution  of  the  spots,  and  the  nature  of 
the  corona.  The  only  peculiarity  in  my  views  lies,  I  think, 
in  the  importance  I  assign  to  the  effects  of  the  descending 
products  of  condensation,  which  I  conceive  to  form  virtually 
a  sort  of  constricting  skin,  producing  pressure  upon  the  gas- 
eous mass  beneath,  sometliing  as  the  film  of  a  bubble  com- 
presses the  enclosed  air.  To  the  pressure  thus  produced  I 
ascribe  mainly  the  eruptive  phenomena  of  the  chromosphere 
and  prominences. 

'*  Dartmoath  College,  March,  1877." 
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Vieivs  of  Professor  Laugley. — "It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
now  evidence  on  which  to  pass  final  advei-se  judgment  on 
views  which  regard  the  photosphere  as  an  incandoscent  liquid, 
or  the  spots  as  analogous  either  to  scoriae  matter,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  clouds  above  the  luminous  surface,  on  the  other. 
According  to  direct  telescopic  evidence,  the  photosphere  is 
purely  vaporous,  and  I  consider  these  upper  vapors  to  be 
lighter  than  the  thinnest  cirri  of  our  own  skj.  The  obser- 
vation of  faculse  allies  them  and  the  whole  ^gmimlar'  cloud 
structure  of  the  surface  most  intiniately  with  chromospheric 
forms,  seen  by  the  spectroscope,  and  associates  both  ^vith  the 
idea  of  an  everywhere-acting  system  of  currents  which  trans- 
mit the  internal  heat,  genemted  by  condensation,  to  the  sur- 
face, and  take  back  the  cold,  absorbent  matter.  This  vertical 
circulation  goes  to  a  depth,  I  think,  sensible  even  by  compari- 
son with  the  solar  diameter.  It  coexists  with  approximately 
horizontal  movements  observed  in  what  may  be  called  the 
successive  upper  photospheric  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  spots. 
The  spots  give  evidence  of  cyclonic  action  such  as  could  only 
occur  in  a  fluid.  Their  darkness  is  due  to  the  presence,  in 
unusual  depth,  of  the  same  obscuring  atmosphere  which  forms 
the  gray  medium  in  which  the  luminous  photospheric  forms 
seem  suspended,  and  which  we  here  look  through,  where  it 
fills  openings  in  the  photospheric  stratum,  down  to  regions 
of  the  solar  interior  made  visible  by  the  dim  light  of  clouds 
of  luminous  vapor,  precipitated  in  lower  strata  where  the  dew- 
point  has  been  altered  by  changed  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pressure.  All  observation  and  all  legitimate  inference 
go  to  show  that  the  sun  is  gaseous  throughout  its  mass,  though 
iy  this  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  the  probable  precipitation  of 
cooling  photospheric  vapors  in  something  analogous  to  rain ; 
a  condition  perhaps  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  equi- 
librium of  the  intercliange  of  cold  and  heated  matter  between 
exterior  and  interior;  nor  is  it  meant  that  the  conditions  of  a 
perfect  fluid  are  to  be  expected,  where  these  are  essentially 
modified  (if  by  no  other  cause)  by  the  viscosity  due  to  extreme 
heat.     The  temperature  of  the  sun  is,  in  my  view,  necessarily 
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mach  greater  than  that  HBsigiicd  br  the  nninetiiiB  phjsicJEtR, 
who  maintain  it  to  bo  comparable  witli  that  obtainable  in  the 
laboratoi-y  furnace;  bnt  we  cannot  confidently  assign  any  np. 
per  limit  to  it  until  physicB  has  advanced  beyond  its  present 
merely  empirical  rules  eonnecting  emission  and  teini^emture; 
for  this,  and  not  the  lack  of  accurate  data  from  physical 
astn'iioniy,  is  the  aoni'ce  of  nearly  all  the  obscurity  now  afr 


Fio.  n.— Snlnr  gpol,  nfler  Lnngley. 

tending  this  important  question.  No  theory  of  the  solar  oon* 
slitntion  which  is  fi-ee  from  some  objection  has  yet  been  pro- 
posed ;  but  if  the  master-key  to  the  divei-se  problems  it  pre- 
sents has  not  been  fonnd,  it  is  still  true,  I  think,  that  the  one 
which  nnlocbs  most  is  that  of  M.  Faye. 

"Of  the  potential  energy  of  the  sun,  we  may  say  that  wa 
believe  it  to  be  sufficient  for  a  snpply  of  the  present  heat  dni^ 
lug  periods  to  be  counted  by  millions  of  yeai-s.     But  what  im^ 
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mediately  concerns  us  is  the  constancy  of  the  rate  of  ccnver 
sion  of  this  potential  into  actual  radiant  energy,  as  we  receive 
it,  for  on  this  depends  the  uniformity  of  the  conditions  under 
which  we  exist  Now,  this  uniformity  in  turn  depends  on 
the  oqnality  of  the  above-mentioned  interchanges  between  the 
solar  surface  and  the  interior,  an  equality  of  whose  constancy 
we  know  nothing  save  by  limited  experience.  The  most  im- 
f)ortant  statement  with  reference  to  the  sun,  perhaps,  which 
we  can  make  with  certainty  is  even  a  negative  one.  .  It  is 
that  we  have  no  other  than  empirical  grounds,  in  the  pfesent 
state  of  knowledge,  for  believing  in  the  uniformity  ojf  the 
solar  radiation  in  prehistoric  periods  and  in  the  future.    ; 

"  The  above  remarks,  limited  as  they  are,  appear  to  me  to 
cover  nearly  all  the  points  as  to  the  sun's  physical  constitu- 
tion (outside  of  the  positive  testimony  of  the  spectroscope)  on 
which  we  are  entitled  to  epeak  with  confidence,  even  at  the 
present  time.'' 
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CHAPTER  in. 

THE  INNEB  OBOCP  OF  PLANETS. 

§  1.  The  Planet  Mercury. 

Mercubt  is  the  nearest  known  planet  to  the  sun,  and  the 
smallest  of  the  eight  large  planets.  Its  mean  distance  from 
the  sun  is  40  millions  of 
miles,  and  its  diameter  about 
one-tliird  that  of  the  earth. 
It  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients, being  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  at  favorable  times, 
if  the  observer  is  not  in  too 
high  a  latitude.  The  central 
and  northern  regions  of  Eu- 
rope are  so  unfavorably  sit- 
uated for  seeing  it  that  it  is 
said  Copernicus  died  without 
ever  having  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  view  of  it.  The  diffi- 
culty of  seeing  it  arises  from 
its  proximity  to  the  sun,  as  it  seldom  sets  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  the  sun,  or  rises  moi*e  than  that  length  of 
time  before  it.  Hence,  when  the  evening  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  allow  it  to  be  seen,  it  is  commonly  so  near  the  hori- 
zon  as  to  be  lost  in  the  vapors  which  are  seen  in  that  direction. 
Still,  by  watching  for  favorable  moments,  it  can  be  seen  sev* 
eral  times  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States.    The  following  are  favorable  times  for  seeing  it  afte* 


Fio.  73.— Orbits  of  the  foar  inner  pinnete,  Il- 
lustrating the  eccentricity  of  those  of  Merca- 
ry  and  Mars. 


sunset : 


1892 March  30tli,  July  25th,  NoTember  24th. 

1893 March  13th,  July  8th,  November  6th. 

1894 February  24th,  June  22d,  October  19th. 
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The  corresponding  times  in  subsequent  years  may  be  found 
by  subtracting  18  days  from  the  dates  for  each  year;  that  is, 
they  will  occur  18  days  earlier  in  1895  than  in  1894;  18  days 
earlier  in  1896  than  in  1895,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  look  on  the  exact  days  we  have  given,  as  the  planet  is  gen- 
erally visible  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days  at  a  time.  Each  date 
given  is  about  the  middle  of  tlie  period  of  visibility,  which  ex- 
tends a  week  or  ten  days  on  each  side.  The  best  time  for  look- 
ing is  in  the  evening  twilight,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
after  sunset,  the  spring  is  in  this  respect  much  more  favorable 
than  autumn. 

Aspect  of  Mercury, — Mercury  shines  with  a  brilliant  white 
light,  brighter  than  that  of  any  fixed  star,  except,  perhaps^ 
Sirius.  It  does  not  seem  so  bright  as  Sirius,  because  it  can 
never  be  seen  at  night  except  very  near  the  horizon.  Owing 
to  the  great  eccentricity  of  its  orbit  and  the  great  variations  of 
its  distance  from  the  earth,  its  brilliancy  varies  considei^ably ; 
but  the  favorable  times  we  have  indicated  are  near  those  of 
greatest  brightness. 

Viewed  with  a  telescope  under  favorable  conditions,  Mer- 
cury is  seen  to  have  phases  like  the  moon.  When  beyond  the 
sun,  it  scenes  round  and  small,  being  only  about  5"  in  diame- 
ter. When  seen  to  one  side  of  the  sun,  near  its  greatest  ap- 
parent angular  distance,  it  appears  like  a  half-moon.  When 
nearly  between  the  sun  and  earth,  its  diameter  is  between  10'' 
and  12'',  but  only  a  thin  crescent  is  visible.  The  manner  in 
which  these  various  phases  are  connected  with  the  position  of 
the  planet  relative  to  the  earth  and  sun  is  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  Venus,  and  will  be  shown  in  the  next  section. 

Rotation^  Figure^  Atmosphei^e^  etc. — About  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  Schroter,  the  celebrated  astronomer  of 
Lilienthal,  who  made  the  telescopic  study  of  the  planets  a 
speciality,  thought  that  at  times,  when  Mercury  presented  the 
aspect  of  a  crescent,  the  south  horn  of  this  crescent  seemed 
blunted  at  certain  intervals.  He  attributed  this  appearance  to 
the  shadow  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  by  observing  the  times 
of  its  return  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  planet  revolved 
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on  it3  axis  in  24  horn's  5  minutes.  He  also  estimated  the 
height  of  the  mountain  at  twelve  miles.  But  the  more  powei^ 
fal  instruments  of  modern  times  liave  not  confirmed  these 
conclusions,  and  they  are  now  considered  as  quite  doubtful,  if 
not  entirely  void  of  foundation.  That  is,  we  must  regard  the 
time  of  rotation  of  Mercury  on  its  axis,  and,  of  course,  the 
position  of  that  axis,  as  not  known  with  certainty,  but  as  per* 
haps  very  nearly  24  hours. 

The  supposed  atmosphere  of  Mercury,  the  deviation  of  its 
body  from  a  spherical  form,  and  many  other  phenomena 
which  observere  have  described,  must  be  received  with  the 
same  scepticism.  No  deviation  from  a  spherical  form  can  be 
coirsidered  as  proved,  the  discordance  of  the  measures  showing 
that  the  supposed  deviations  are  really  due  to  errore  of  obser- 
yation.  So,  also,  the  appearances  which  many  observere  ha\'e 
attributed  to  an  atmosphere  are  all  to  be  regarded  as  optical 
illusions,  or  as  due  to  the  imperfections  of  the  telescope  made 
use  of.  From  measures  of  its  light  at  various  phases  Zollner 
has  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Mercury,  like  our  moon, 
is  devoid  of  any  atmosphere  sufficiently  dense  to  reflect  the 
light  of  the  sun.  If  this  doubt  and  uncertainty  seems  surpris- 
ing, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  nearness  of  this  planet  to 
the  sun  renders  it  a  very  difficult  object  to  observe  with  accu- 
racy. We  must  look  at  it  either  in  the  daytime,  when  the  air 
is  disturbed  by  the  sun's  rays,  or  in  the  early  evening,  when  the 
planet  is  very  near  the  horizon,  and  therefore  in  an  unfavorable 
situation. 

Transits  of  Mercury. — Transits  of  this  planet  across  the  face 
of  the  sun  are  much  more  frequent  than  those  of  Venus,  the 
average  interval  between  successive  transits  being  less  than  ten 
years,  and  the  longtjst  interval  thirteen  yeare.  These  transits 
are  always  looked  upon  with  great  interest  by  astronomers,  on 
account  of  the  questions  to  which  they  have  given  rise.  From 
the  earliest  ages  in  which  it  was  known  that  Mercury  moved 
around  the  sun,  it  was  evident  that  it  must  sometimes  pass  be< 
tween  the  earth  and  the  sun ;  but  its  diameter  is  too  small  to 
admit  of  its  being  seen  in  this  position  with  the  naked  eye. 
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The  first  actual  observation  of  Mercury  projected  on  tlie  face 
of  the  sun  was  made  by  Gassendi,  on  November  7th,  1631, 
His  mode  of  observation  was  that  already  described  for  viewing 
the  solar  spots,  the  image  of  the  sun  being  thrown  on  a  screen 
by  means  of  a  small  telescope.  He  came  near  missing  his  ob- 
servation, owing  to  his  having  expected  that  the  planet  would 
look  much  larger  than  it  did.  The  iniperfect  telescopes  of 
that  time  surrounded  every  brilliant  object  with  a  band  of 
diffused  light  which  greatly  increased  its  apparent  magni- 
tude, so  that  Gassendi  had  no  idea  how  small  the  planet  really 
was. 

Gassendi's  observation  was  hardly  accumte  enough  to  be  of 
any  scientific  value  at  the  present  time.  It  was  not  till  1677 
that  a  really  good  observation  was  made.  Halley,  of  England, 
in  that  year  was  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  and,  being  pro: 
vided  with  superior  instruments,  was  fortunate  enough  to  make 
a  complete  observation  of  a  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun 
which  occurred  on  November  7th.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  great  accuracy  which  he  attributed  to  his  observa- 
tion, and  the  phenomenon  of  the  black  drop  which  he  was  the 
fii*8t  to  see. 

The  following  are  the  dates  at  which  transits  of  Mercury 
will  occur  during  the  next  60  years,  with  the  Washington 
times  of  mid-transit.  The  first  5  transits  will  be  visible  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  States. 


1891,  Mny  9th,  9h.  12  m.  p.m. 
1894,  Nov.  10th,  1  h.  28  m.  p.m. 
1907,  Nov.  14th,  7h.  Om.  a.m. 


1914,  Nov.  7th,  6  h.  68  m.  a.m. 
1924,  Mny  7th,  8  h.  26  m.  p.m. 
1927,  Nov.  10th,  0  h.  37  m.  a.m. 


§  2.  The  Supposed  Intra- Meixurial  Planets, 

At  the  present  time  the  greatest  interest  which  attaches  to 
transits  of  Mercury  arises  from  the  conclusion  which  Lever- 
rier  has  drawn  from  a  profound  comparison  of  transits  ob- 
served before  1848  with  the  motion  of  Mercury  as  determined 
from  the  theory  of  gravitation.  This  comparison  indicates, 
according  to  Leverrier,  that  the  perihelion  of  Mercury  moves 
more  rapidly  by  40"  a  century  than  it  ought  to  from  the  grav* 
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itation  of  all  the  known  planets  of  the  system.  He  accounted 
for  this  motion  by  supposing  a  group  of  small  planets  between 
Mercury  and  tlie  sim,  and  the  question  whether  such  planets 
exist,  therefore,  becomes  important 

Apparent  support  to  Leverrier's  theory  is  given  by  the  fact 
that  various  observera  have  within  the  past  century  recorded 
tlie  passage  over  the  disk  of  the  sun  of  dark  bodies  which  had 
the  appearance  of  planets,  and  which  went  over  too  rapidly  or 
disappeared  too  suddenly  to  be  spots.  But  when  we  examine 
these  observations,  we  find  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the 
sUghtest  confidence.  There  is  a  large  class  of  recorded  as- 
tronomical phenomena  which  are  seen  only  by  unskilful  ob- 
servers, with  imperfect  instioiments,  or  under  unfavorable  cir- 
enmstances.  The  fact  that  they  are  not  seen  by  practised  ob- 
server with  good  instruments  is  sufficient  proof  that  there  is 
something  wrong  about  them.  Now,  the  obsei'vations  of  in- 
tra-Mercurial  planets  belong  to  this  class.  Wolf  lias  collected 
nineteen  observations  of  unusual  appearances  on  the  sun,  ex* 
tending  from  1761  to  1865,  but,  with  two  or  three  exceptions^ 
the  observers  are  almost  unknown  as  astronomers.  In  at  least 
one  of  these  cases  the  observer  did  not  profess  to  have  seen 
anything  like  a  planet,  but  only  a  cloud-like  appearance.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  fifty  years  past  the  sun  has  been  constant- 
ly and  assiduously  observed  by  such  men  as  Scliwabe,  Carring- 
toUj  Secchi,  and  Spoerer,  none  of  whom  have  ever  recorded 
anything  of  the  sort.  That  planets  in  such  numbei's  should 
pass  over  the  solar  disk,  and  be  seen  by  amateur  observers, 
and  yet  escape  all  these  skilled  astronomei's,  is  beyond  all 
moral  probability. 

In  estimating  this  probability  we  must  remember  that  a 
real  planet  appearing  on  the  sun  would  be  far  more  likely  to 
be  recognized  by  a  practised  than  by  an  unpractised  observer, 
much  as  a  new  species  of  plant  or  animal  is  more  likely  to  be 
recognized  by  a  naturalist  than  by  one  who  is  not  such.  One 
not  accustomed  to  the  close  study  of  the  solar  spots  might 
have  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  an  unusually  round  spot 
from  a  planet.    He  is  also  liable  to  be  deceived  in  various 
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ways.*  For  instance,  the  sun,  by  his  apparent  diurnal  motioni 
presents  different  parts  of  t]ie  edge  of  his  disk  to  the  hori- 
ison  in  the  course  of  a  day ;  he  seems,  in  fact,  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  to  turn  iX)und  in  tlie  same  direction  with  the 
hands  of  a  wntch.  Hence,  if  a  spot  is  seen  near  the  edge  of 
^is  disk  it  will  seem  to  be  in  motion,  though  really  at  rest 
On  the  other  liand,  should  an  experienced  observer  see  a  planet 
projected  on  the  sun's  face,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  recognize  it 
in  a  moment ;  and  should  any  possible  doubt  exist,  it  would  be 
removed  by  a  very  brief  scrutiny. 

The  strengest  argument  against  these  appearances  being 
planets  is,  that  the  transit  of  a  planet  in  such  a  position  could 
not  be  a  rare  phenomenon,  but  would  necessarily  repeat  itself 
at  certain  intervals,  depending  on  its  distance  from  the  sun 
and  the  inclination  of  its  orbit.  For  instance,  supposing  an 
inclination  of  lO'',  wliich  is  gi-eatei^  than  that  of  any  of  the 
principal  planets,  and  a  distance  from  the  sun  one-half  that 
of  Mercury,  the  planet  would  pass  over  the  face  of  the  sun, 
on  the  average,  about  once  a  year,  and  its  successive  transits 
would  occur  either  very  near  the  same  day  of  the  year,  or  on 
a  certain  day  of  the  opposite  season.  The  supjwsed  transits 
to  which  w^e  have  referred  occur  at  all  seasons,  and  if  we  sup- 
pose them  real,  we  must  suppose,  as  a  logical  consequence, 
that  the  transits  of  these  several  planets  are  repeated  niauy 
times  a  year,  and  yet  constantly  elude  the  scrutiny  of  all  good 
observers,  though  occasionally  seen  by  luiskilled  ones.  This  h 
a  sufficient  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  theory  of  their  reality. 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  if  the  motion  of  the  perihelion 
of  Mercury  is  due  to  a  group  of  planets,  they  are  each  so  small 
as  to  be  invisible  in  transit  across  the  sun.    It  is,  however,  pos- 

*  Some  readers  may  recaU  BiiUer*s  sarcastic  poem  of  the  **  Elephant  in  the 
Moon,"  as  i'Justrative  of  the  possibility  of  an  observer  being  deceived  by  some  pe- 
cnlianty  of  his  telescope.  In  one  instance,  about  thirty  years  since,  a  telescopic 
observation  of  something  which  we  now  know  mast  have  been  flights  of  distant 
birds  over  ;he  disk  of  the  sun  was  recorded,  and  published  in  one  of  the  leading 
astronomical  journals,  as  a  wonderful  transit  of  meteors.  The  pnblicntion  was 
probably  not  serioush'  intended,  the  descnption  being  a  close  parallel  to  that  off 
the  satirical  poet.     See  Astronomiache  Nachrickten,  ^o.  549. 
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sible  that  they  might  be  seen  during  total  eclipees,  either  in* 
dividnally  as  small  stare,  or  in  tlie  aggregate  as  a  clond-Iike. 
mass  of  light.  During  the  total  eclipse  of  July  29th,  1878, 
Professor  J.  C.  Watson  observed  two  objects  which  he  consid* 
ei-ed  to  bo  such  planets,  but  there  was  a  known  star  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  each  object,  and  it  is  considered  by  some  as- 
tronomers that  his  observations  may  have  been  really  made  on 
these  stars.  It  is  certain  that  even  if  the  objects  seen  by  Pro- 
fessor Watson  are  in titimercurial  planets,  they  are  too  small 
to  influence  the  motion  of  Mercury.  A  mass  three  or  four 
times  that  of  the  latter  planet  is  required  to  produce  the  ob- 
served efFect.  The  smaller  we  suppose  the  bodies  the  niorQ 
numerous  they  must  be,  and  since  tclebcopic  observations  seem 
to  show  that  most  of  them  must  be  below  the  sixth  magni^ 
tnde,  their  number  must  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  prob- 
ably tens  of  thousands.  Now,  the  zodiacal  light  must  arise 
from  matter  revolving  around  the  sun,  and  the  question  arises 
whether  this  matter  can  be  that  of  which  we  are  in  search,; 
One  difficnlty  is,  that  unless  we  suppose  the  hypothetical  group^ 
of  planetoids  to  move  nearly  in  the  plane  of  tbie  orbit  of  Mer- 
cury, they  must  change  the  node  of  that  planet  as  well  as  its 
perihelion.  But  no  motion  of  the  node  above  that  due  to  the; 
action  of  the  known  planets  has  been  found.  We  thus  reach 
the  enforced  conclusion  that  if  the  motion  of  the  periheliori  is 
due  to  the  cause  assigned  by  Leverrier,  the  planetoids  which 
cause  it  must,  in  the  mean,  move  in  nearly  the  same  plane 
with  Mercury.  The  strongest  argument  against  the  existence 
of  intra-mercnrial  planets  is  that  they  were  carefully  searched 
for  by  experienced  observers,  during  the  total  eclipses  of  1882 
and  1883,  without  being  found.   . 

§  3.   The  Planet  Venus. 

The  planet  Venus  is  very  nearly  the  size  of  the  earth,  its  di- 
ameter being  only  about  300  miles  less  than  that  of  our  globe. 
Next  to  the  sun  and  moon,  it  is  the  most  brilliant  object  in. 
the  heavens,  sometimes  casting  a  very  distinct  shadow.  It 
never  recedes  more  than  about  45^  from  the  sun,  and  is,  there-, 
0 
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fore,  seen  by  night  only  in  the  western  sky  in  the  evening,  ot 
tlie  eastern  sky  in  the  morning,  according  as  it  is  east  or  west 
of  the  sun.  There  is,  therefore,  seldom  any  difficulty  in  rec- 
cognizing  it.  When  at  its  greatest  brilliancy,  it  can  be  clearly 
seen  by  the  naked  eye  in  the  daytime,  provided  that  one  knows 
exactly  where  to  look  for  it.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients  by 
the  names  of  Hesperus  and  Phospfwrus^  ov  the  evening  and 
the  morning  star,  the  former  name  being  given  when  the 
planet,  being  east  of  the  snn,  was  seen  in  the  evening  after 
sunset,  and  the  latter  when,  being  to  the  west  of  the  sun,  it 
was  seen  in  the  east  before  sunrise.  It  is  said  that  before  the 
birtli  of  exact  astronomy  Hesperus  and  Phosphorus  were  sup- 
posed to  be  two  different  bodies,  and  that  it  was  not  nntil 
their  motions  were  studied,  and  the  one  was  seen  to  emerge 
from  the  sun's  rays  soon  after  the  otlier  was  lost  in  them,  that 
their  identity  was  established. 

Aspect  oj^  Venus. — To  the  unaided  eye  Venns  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  mere  star,  distinguishable  from  other  stars 
only  by  its  intense  brilliancy.  But  when  Galileo  examined 
this  planet  with  his  telescope,  he  found  it  to  exhibit  phases 
like  those  of  the  moon.  Desiring  to  take  time  to  assure  him- 
self of  the  reality  of  his  discoveiy,  without  danger  of  losing 
his  claim  to  priority  through  some  one  else  in  the  mean  time 
making  it  independently,  he  published  the  following  anagram, 
in  which  it  was  concealed  : 

^'Hffic  immatura  a  me  jam  frustra  leguntur  o.  y." 
(These  unripe  things  are  now  vainly  gathered  by  me). 

By  transposing  the  letters   of  this   sentence  he   afterwards 
showed  that  they  could  be  made  into  tlic  sentence, 

"Cynthiae  iigurns  a;mn]atur  mater  amornm." 
(The  mother  of  the  loves  imitates  the  phases  of  Cynthia). 

That  the  disk  of  Venus  was  not  round  was  first  noticed  by 
Galileo  in  September,  1610.  A  computation  of  its  position 
at  that  time  shows  that  it  must  have  been  a  little  gibbous, 
more  than  half  of  its  face  being  illuminated;  but  after  a 
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few  raoiiths  it  changed  into  a  crescent.  Therefore  Galileo 
could  not  have  found  it  necessary  to  wait  long  before  explain* 
ing  his  anagram. 

The  variations  of  the  aspect  and  apparent  magnitude  of 
Venus  are  very  great.  When  beyond  the  sun,  it  is  at  a  dis- 
tance of  160  millions  of  miles,  and  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  small  round  disk  IC  in  diameter.  When  nearest  the 
earth Jt  is  only  25  millions  of  miles  distant;  and  if  its  whole 
face  were  visible,  it  would  bo  more  than  60''  in  diameter. 


c  1     Ji  « 
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Fig.  T4.— PhRBes  of  Venne,showii>g  appftrent  fiigan  and  magnitnde  of  Uie  bright  and  dark 

portiouB  of  the  plauet  in  varioas  points  of  its  orbit. 

But,  being  then  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun  \vith  us,  its  dark 
hemisphere  is  turned  towards  us,  except,  perhaps,  an  extreme- 
ly thin  crescent  of  the  illuminated  hemisphere.  Between 
these  two  positions  it  goes  through  all  the  intermediate 
phases,  the  universal  rule  of  which  is  that  the  nearer  it  is 
to  the  earth,  the  smaller  the  preportion  of  its  apparent  disk 
which  is  illuminated ;  43ut  the  larger  that  disk  would  appear 
could  the  whole  of  it  be  seen.  Its  greatest  brilliancy  occurs 
between  the  time  of  its  greatest  elongation  from  the  sun  and 
its  inferior  conjunction. 

Supposed  Rotation  of  Venus, — The  earlier  telescopists  natu- 
rally scrutinized  the  planets  veiy  carefully,  with  a  view  of  find- 
ing whether  there  were  any  inequalities  or  markings  on  their 
surfaces  from  which  the  time  of  rotation  on  their  axes  could 
be  determined.  In  April,  1667,  Cassini  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  a  bright  spot  on  Venus,  by  tracing  which  for  several  sue* 
cessive  ewnings  he  found  that  the  planet  revolved  in  between 
23  and  84  hours.    Sixty  years  later  Blanchini,  an  Italian  as 
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tronomer,  whose  telescope  is  shown  on  page  112,  supposed  that 
he  found  seven  spots  on  the  planet,  which  he  considered  to  be 
seas.  By  watching  them  from  night  to  night,  he  concluded 
tliat  it  required  more  than  24  days  for  Venus  to  revolve  on 
its  axis.  Tliis  extraordinary  result  was  criticised  by  the  seo 
onJ  Cassini,  who  showed  that  Blanchini,  only  seeing  the  plan* 
et  a  short  time  each  evening,  and  finding  the  spots  night  after 
night  in  nearly  the  same  position,  concluded  that  it  had  moved 
very  little  from  night  to  night ;  whereas,  iii  fact,  it  had  made 
a  complete  revolution,  and  a  little  more.  At  the  end  of  24 
days  it  would  be  seen  in  its  original  position,  but  would  have 
made  25  revolutions  in  the  mean  time,  instead  of  one  only,  as 
Blanchini  supposed.  This  would  make  the  time  of  rotation 
23  hours  2|-  minutes,  while  Cassini  found  23  hours  15  minutee 
from  his  father's  observations. 

Between  1788  and  1793  Schriiter  applied  to  Venus  a  mode 
of  observation  similar  to  that  he  used  to  find  the  rotation  of 
Mercury.  Watching  the  sharp  horns  when  the  planet  appear- 
ed as  a  crescent,  he  thought  that  one  of  them  was  blunted  at 
certain  intervals.  Attributing  this  appearance  to  a  high  moun- 
tain, as  in  the  case  of  Mercury,  he  found  a  time  of  rotation 
of  23  hours  21  minutes. 

On  the  other  hand,  Herschel  was  never  able  to  see  any  per- 
manent markings  on  Venus.  He  thought  he  saw  occasional 
spots^  but  they  varied  so  much  and  disappeared  so  rapidly  that 
he  could  not  gather  any  evidence  of  the  rotation  of  the  plan- 
et. He  therefore  supposed  that  Venus  was  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere,  and  that  whatever  markings  might  be  occasional 
ly  seen  were  due  to  clouds  or  other  varying  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena. 

In  1842,  De  Vice,  of  Rome,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  older 
astronomers  by  publishing  a  series  of  observations  tending  to 
show  that  he  had  rediscovered  the  markings  found  by  Blan- 
chini more  than  a  century  before.  He  deduced  for  the  time 
of  rotation  of  the  planet  23  hours  21  minutes  22  seconds. 

The  best-informed  astronomers  of  the  present  day  look  with 
Buspicion  on  nearly  all  these  observations,  being  disposed  to 
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fenstain  the  view  of  Herschcl,  though  on  gronnds  entirely  dif 
fereut  from  those  on  which  he  founded  it.  It  is  certain  that 
there  are  plenty  of  observera  of  the  pi'esent  day,  with  instru* 
Dients  much  better  than  those  of  tlicir  predecessor,  who  have 
never  been  able  to  see  any  permanent  spots.  The  close  agree* 
ment  between  the  times  of  rotation  found  by  the  older  ob« 
servers  is  indeed  striking,  and  might  seem  to  I'ender  it  certain 
that  tliey  must  have  seen  spots  which  lasted  sevei*al  days.  It 
must  also  be  admitted  in  favor  of  these  observei-s  that  a  fine 
Bteady  atmosphere  is  as  necessary  for  such  observations  as  a 
fine  telescope,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  this  i*espect  the  Italian 
astronomers  may  be  better  situated  than  those  fai*ther  north. 
Bat  the  cii*cumstauce  that  the  deduced  times  of  rotation  in 
the  cases  both  of  Mercuiy  and  Yenus  differ  so  little  from  that 
of  the  earth  is  somewhat  suspicious,  because  if  the  appearance 
were  due  to  any  optical  illusion,  or  imperfection  of  the  tele- 
scope, it  might  repeat  itself  several  days  in  succession,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  time  of  rotation  was  near- 
ly one  day.  The  case  is  one  on  which  it  is  not  at  present  pos* 
Bible  to  pronounce  an  authoritative  decision;  but  tlie  balance 
of  probabilities  is  largely  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  rota- 
tation  of  Venus  on  its  axis  has  never  been  seen  or  determined 
by  any  of  the  astronomers  who  have  made  this  planet  an  ob- 
ject of  study.* 

Atmosphere  of  Venus. — The  appearance  of  Venus  when  near- 
ly between  us  and  the  sun  affords  very  strong  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  an  atmosphere.  The  limb  of  the  planet  farthest 
from  the  sun  is  then  seen  to  he  illuminated,  so  that  it  appeal's 
as  a  complete  circle  of  light.  If  only  half  the  globe  of  the 
plauet  were  illuminated  by  the  sun,  this  •  appearance  could 
never  present  itself,  as  it  is  impossible  for  an  observer  to  see 
more  than  half  of  a  large  sphere  at  one  view.     There  is  no 

*  The  latest  physical  observntions  on  Yenos  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are 
those  of  Dr.  Vogel  nt  Bothkamp,  in  Part  II.  of  the  '*Bothkamp  Obsei*vation8 " 
TLeipzig,  Engelmann,  1873).  The  i-esult  to  which  these  observations  point  is  that 
the  atmosphere  of  Venas  is  filled  with  clouds  so  dense  that  the  solid  body  of  tho 
planet  can  not.be  seen,  and  no  time  of  rotation  can  be  determined. 
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known  way  in  which  the  8nn  can  illuminate  80  much  'mors 
than  the  half  of  Venus  as  to  permit  a  complete  circle  of  light 
to  be  seen  except  by  the  refraction  of  an  atmosphere. 

The  appearance  to  which  we  allude  was  firet  noticed  by 
David  Rittenhouse,  of  Philadelphia,  while  observing  the  tran- 
sit of  Venus  on  June  3d,  1769.  When  Venus  had  entered 
about  half*way  upon  the  sun's  disk,  so  as  to  cut  out  a  notch  of 
the  form  of  a  half-circle,  that  part  of  the  edge  of  the  planet 
which  was  off  the  disk  appeared  illuminated  so  that  the  ont- 
line  of  the  entire  planet  could  be  seen.  Though  this  appear- 
ance was  confirmed  by  other  observei-s,  it  seems  to  have  ex- 
cited no  attention.  But  it  was  found  by  Madler  in  1849  that 
when  Venus  was  near  inferior  conjunction,  the  visible  ci*escent 
extended  through  more  than  a  half-circle.  This  showed  that 
more  than  half  the  globe  of  Venus  was  illuminated  by  the 
sun,  and  Madler,  computing  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmoa* 
phere  which  would  be  necessary  to  produce  this  effect,  found 
that  it  would  exceed  tliat  of  our  own  atmosphere ;  the  hori- 
zontal refraction  being  44',  whereas  on  the  earth,  it  is  only 
34'.  He  thei'efore  concluded  that  Venus  was  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  a  little  more  dense  than  that  of  the  earth. 

The  next  important  observation  of  the  kind  was  made  by 
Professor  C.  S.  Lyman,  of  Yale  College.  In  December,  1866, 
Venus  was  very  near  her  node  at  inferior  conjunction,  and 
passed  unusually  near  the  line  drawn  from  the  eaitli  to  the 
sun.  Examining  the  minute  crescent  of  the  planet  with  a 
moderate-sized  telescope,  he  found  tliat  he  could  see  the  entira 
circle  of  the  planet's  disk,  an  exceedingly  thin  thread  of  light 
being  sti'etched  round  the  side  farthest  from  the  sun.  So  far 
as  known,  this  was-the  first  time  that  the  whole  circle  of  Venus 
had  been  seen  in  this  way  since  the  time  of  Bittenhouse.  It 
is  remarkable  that  both  observations  should  have  been  mad« 
by  isolated  observers  in  America. 

Notwithstanding  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Rittenhouse, 
Madler,  and  Lyman,  the  bearing  of  their  observations  on  what 
was  to  be  expected  during  the  transit  of  Venus  in  December^ 
1874,  was  entirely  overlooked.     Accordingly,  many  of  the  ob 
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servers  were  quite  taken  by  sui'prise  to  find  that  when  Venua 
was  pai*tly  on  and  partly  off  the  sun,  the  outline  of  that  part 
of  I)er  disk  outside  the  sun  could  be  distinguislied  by  a  deli- 
cate line  of  light  extending  around  it.  In  some  eases  the 
time  of  internal  contact  at  egress  of  the  planet  was  missed^ 
tlu'ough  the  observer  mistaking  this  line  of  light  for  the  limb 
of  the  sun. 

Tliat  so  few  of  the  observers  saw  this  line  of  light  during 
the  transit  of  1769  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  low  altitude  of 
the  planet  at  most  of  the  stations,  and  to  the  imperfect  char» 
acter  of  many  of  the  instruments  used.  It  is  also  to  be  re^ 
marked  that  the  observer  of  that  time  had  an  erroneous  no- 
tion of  the  appearance  which  would  be  pi'esented  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  Yenns.  It  was  supposed  that  the  atmosphere  would 
give  the  planet  a  nebulous  border  when  on  the  sun,  caused  by 
the  partial  absorption  of  tlic  light  in  passing  thi'ough  it.  Cap- 
tain  Cook,  at  Otaheite,  made  separate  observations  of  tiie 
contacts  of  the  supposed  atmospliere  and  of  the  planet  with 
the  limb  of  the  sun.  ,  In  fact,  howeter,  it  would  not  be  possi* 
ble  to  see  any  indications  of  an  atmosphei*e  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  reason  that  the  light  passing  through  \\a 
denser  portions  would  be  refracted  entii*ely  out  of  its  course, 
80  as  not  to  reach  an  observer  on  the  earth  at  all. 

The  spectroscope  shows  no  indication  that  the  atmosphero 
of  Venus  exerts  any  coi!tsidei*able  selective  absorption  upon 
the  light  which  passes  through  it.  No  new  and  well-marked 
spectral  lines  are  found  in  the  light  reflected  from  the  planet, 
nor  has  the  spectrum  been  certainly  found  to  differ  from  the 
regular  solar  spectrum,  except,  perhaps,  that  some  of  the  lines 
are  a  little  stronger.  This  would  indicate  that  the  atmosphere 
in  question  does  not  differ  in  any  remarkable  degree  from  our 
own,  or,  at  least,  does  not  contain  gases  which  exert  a  power- 
ful selective  absorption  on  light. 

Supposed  Visibility  of  the  Dark  Hemisphere  of  Venus, — Many 
astronomers  of  high  repute  have  seen  the  dark  hejuisphere  of 
Veuns  slightly  illuminated,  the  planet  presenting  the  appeaiv 
ance  known  as  ^^  the  old  moon  in  the  new  moon's  arms,"  which 
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may  be  seen-  on  any  cleaf  evening  three  or  fonr  days  after  the 
change  of  the  moon.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  case  of 
the  moon  her  dark  hemisphere  is  thus  rendered  visible  by  the 
light  reflected  from  the  earth.  But  in  the  case  of  Veinis, 
there  is  no  earth  or  other  body  large  enough  to  shed  so  much 
light  on  the  dark  hemisphere  as  to  make  it  visible.  There 
being  no  sufficient  external  source  of  light,  it  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  a  phosphorescence  of  the  surface  of  the  planet.  If 
the  phosphorescence  were  always  visible  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, there  would  be  no  serious  diflicuky  in  accepting 
this  explanation.  But,  being  only  rarely  seen,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  how  any  merely  occasional  cause  could  act  all  at 
once  over  the  surface  of  a  planet  the  size  of  our  globe,  so  as 
to  make  it  shine.  Indeed,  one  circumstance  makes  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  ap- 
pearance is  due  to  some .  unexplained  optical  illusion.  The 
appeamnce  is  nearly  always  seen  in  the  daytime  or  during 
bright  twilight — rai'ely  or  never  after  dark.  But  such  an  il- 
lumination would  be  far  more  easily  seen  by  night  than  by 
day,  because  during  the  day  an  appearance  easily  seen  at 
night  might  be  eflFaced  by  the  light  of  the  sky.  If,  then,  the 
phenomenon  is  real,  why  is  it  not  seen  when  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  it  should  be  most  conspicuously  visible?  Thia 
is  a  question  to  which  no  satisfactory  answer  has  been  given, 
and  until  it  is  answered  we  are  justified  in  considering  the  ap- 
pearance to  be  purely  optical. 

Supposed  Satellite  of  Venus, — ^No  better  illustration  of  the  er- 
roi-s  to  which  observations  with  imperfect  instruments  are  lia- 
ble can  be  given  than  the  supposed  observations  of  a  satellite 
of  Venus,  made  when  the  telescope  was  still  in  its  infancy. 
In  1672,  and  again  in  1686,  Cassini  saw  a  faint  object  near 
Venus  which  exhibited  a  phase  similar  to  that  of  the  planet 
But  he  never  saw  it  except  on  these  two  occasions.  A  similar 
object  was  reported  by  Short,  of  England,  as  seen  by  him  on 
October  23d,  1740.  The  diameter  of  the  object  was  a  third 
of  that  of  Venus,  and  it  exhibited  a  similar  phase.  Several 
other  observers  J3aw  the  same  thing  between  1760'  and  1764 
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One  astronomer  went  so  far  as  to  compute  an  orbit  from  ah 
tiie  observations ;  but  it  was  an  orbit  in  which  no  satellite  of 
Veniis  could  possibly  revolve  unless  the  mass  of  the  planet  were 
ten  timea  as  great  as  it  really  is.  A  centuiy  has  now  elapsed 
without  the  satellite  having  been  seen,  and  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing this  century  the  planet  has  been  scrutinized  with  better 
telescopes,  than  any  which  were  used  in  the  observations  re- 
ferred to  affords  abundant  proof  that  the  object  was  entirely 
mythical. 

How  the  observers  who  thought  they  saw  the  object  could 
have  been  so  deceived  it  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  to  say  with  certainty.  Had  they  been  inexperienced, 
we  could  say  with  some  confidence  that  they  were  misled  by 
the  false  images  produced  to  some  extent  in  every  telescope 
by  the  light  reflected  from  the  coi'nea  of  the  eye  against  the 
nearest  surface  of  the  eye-piece,  and  thence  back  again  into 
the  eye.  Similar  images  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  re- 
flection of  light  between  the  surfaces  of  the  various  lenses  of 
the  eye  -  piece.  They  are  well  known  to  astronomers  under 
the  name  of  "  ghosts ;"  and  one  of  the  fii"st  things  a  young  obr 
server  imist  lea^rn  is  to  distinguish  them  from  real  objects. 
They  may  also  arise  from  a  sliglit  maladjustment  of  the  lenses' 
of  the  eye-piece,  and  if,  proceeding  from  this  cause,  they  are 
produced  ouly  when  the  actual  object  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  they  may,  for  the  moment,  deceive  the  most  experienced 
observer.*  If,  in  an  ordinary'  achromatic  telescope,  in  which 
the  interior  curvatures  of  the  lenses  are  the  same,  the  latter 
are  not  exactly  at  the  same  distance  all  the  way  round,  a  ghost 
will  be  seen  along-side  of  every  bright  object  in  all  positions. 
It  is  probable  that  all  the  observations  alluded  to  were  the  re- 
sults of- some  sort  of  derangements  in  the  telescope,  producing 
false  images  by  reflection  from  the  glasses. 

^'^^***^—  I  ^^^^— ^»^M^  ^  m  ■■■  ■■■  ■■■■».  Ml     ■■■■  111  ■■  ■■  ■—      I  ■■■»      ^*  ■■  ■11' 

*  One  of  the  eye-pieces  of  the  great  Washington  telescope  shows  a  beautiful 
little  satellite  along -side  the  planet  Uranus  or  Neptune  when  the  imnge  of  the 
planet  is  brought  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view,  but  it  disappears  as 
iocn  as  the  telescope  is  moved.  The  writer  was  deceived  by  this  appearance  on 
two  oecasions  while' scrutinizing  these  planets  for  close  satellites. 

21 
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§  4.  The  Earth. 

Our  earth  is  the  third  planet  in  the  order  of  distance  from 
the  sun,  and  slightly  the  largest  of  the  inner  group  of  four. 
Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  92^  millions  of  mile«; 
but  it  is  a  million  and  a  half  less  than  this  mean  on  January 
1st  of  every  year,  and  as  much  greater  on  July  1st.  *  That 
is,  its  actual  distance  varies  from  91  to  94  millions  of  miles. 
As  already  remarked,  these  numbers  are  uncertain  by  several 
hundred  thousand  miles. 

Much  of  what  we  may  call  the  astronomy  of  the  earth — . 
such  as  its  figure  and  mass,  the  length  of  the  year,  the  obliq- 
uity of  the  ecliptic,  the  causes  of  the  changes  in  the  seasons 
and  in  the  length  of  the  days — has  already  been  treated  in 
the  chapter  on  gravitation,  so  that  we  have  little  of  a  purely 
astronomical  character  to  add  here.  The  features  of  its  sur- 
face and  the  phenomena  of  its  atmosphere  belong  rather- to 
geography  and  meteorology  than  to  astronomy.  But  its  consti- 
tution gives  rise  to  several  questions  in  the  treatment  of  which 
astronomical  considerations  come  into  play.  Prominent  among 
these  is  that  of  the  state  of  the  great  interior  mass  of  our 
globe,  whether  solid  or  liquid.  It  is  well  known  that  wher- 
ever we  descend^  into  the  solid  portions  of  the  earth,  we  find  a 
rise  in  temperature,  going  on  uniformly  with  the  depth,  at  a 
rate  which  nowhere  differs  greatly  from  1°  Fahrenheit  in  50. 
feet.  This  rise  of  temperature  has  no  connection  with  the 
sea-level,  but  is  found  at  all  points  of  the  surface,  no  matter 
how  elevated  they  may  be.  Wherever  a  difi^erence  of  temper- 
ature like  this  exists,  there  is  necessarily  a  constant  transfer  of 
lieat  from  the  warmer  to  the  cooler  strata  by  conduction.  In 
this  way,  the  inequality  would  soon  disappear  by  the 'wanner 
strata  cooling  off,  if  there  were  not  a  constant  supply  of  heat 
inside  the  earth.  The  rise  of  temperature,  therefore,  caimot 
be  something  merely  superficial,  but  must  continue  to  a  great 
deptli.  If  we  trace  to  past  times  the  conditions  which  must 
have  existed  in  order  that  the  increase  might  show  itself  at  the 
present  time,  we  shall  find  it  almost  certain  that,  a  thousand 
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^ears  ago,  the  whole  earth  was  red-hot  at  a  distance  of  ten  Of 
fifteen  miles  below  its  surface ;  because  otherwise  its  interior 
could  not  have  f  uniished  the  supply  of  heat  which  now  causes 
the  observed  incvease.  Tliis  being  the  case,  it  is  probably  red- 
hot  still,  since  it  would  be  absui-d  to  expect  a  state  of  tliingd 
Kke  tliis  to  be  merely  terajx)rary.  In  a  word,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  increase  of  say  100^  a  mile  contiu^ 
nee  many  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Then  we  shall 
have  a  red  heat  at  a  distanec  of  13  miles,  while,  at  thf 
depth  of  100  miles,  the  tempemture  will  be  so  high  as  to 
melt  most  of  the  materials  which  form  the  solid  crust  of  the 
globe.  .  , 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  theory,  very  genemlly  received  by 
geologists,  that  the  earth  is  really  a  sphere  of  molten  matter 
surrounded  by  a  comparatively  thin  solid  crust,  on  which  we 
live..  This  crust  flonts,  as  it  were,  on  the  molten  interior.  It 
-must  be  confessed  that  geological  facts  are,  on  the  whole,  iiv- 
vorable  to  this  view.  Observations  on  the  pendulum  have 
been  supposed  to  show  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  earth  under  the  great 
mountain  chains  is  generally  less  tlian  in 
the  adjoining  plains,  which  is  exactly  the 
result  that  would  flow  from  the  theoiy. 
The  heavier  masses,  pressing  upon  the  in- 
terior fluid,  would  tend  to  elevate  the  sur- 
rounding lighter  masses,  and  when  the  two  Pi«.7p.-r-ShowingthickneM 

were  in  equilibrium,  the  latter  would  be  ;:!^'::rSTc:uh:o: 
the  higher,  as  a  floating  block  of  pine     ry  of  a  moUen  interior. 

■I        Ml       •         1  •    "L  J.       i!    ^1  A.  The  circle  is  thicker  in 

wood  will  rise  higher  out  ot- the  water  proportion  than  the  8»Ai4 
than  a  block  of  oak.  Boiling  springs  in  ^^^^ 
many  parts  of  the  globe  show  that  there  are  numerous  hot.  r^ 
gions  in  the  earth's  interior^  and  this  heat  cannot  be  merely 
local,  because  then  it  would  soon  be  dissipated.  But  the  geol- 
ogist finds  the  strongest  proof  of  the  theory  in  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes.  The  torrents  of  lava  which  have  been  throwji 
out  of  the  former  through  thousands  of  yeare  show  that  the^r^ 
are  great  volumes  of  molten  matter  in  the  earUi's  interi{)K 
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while  the  latter  show  this  interior  to  be  subject  to  violent 
changes  which  a  soh'd  could  not  exhibit. 

But  mathematicians  have  never  been  able  entirely  to  rec- 
oncile the  theory  in  question  with  the  observed  phenomena  of 
precession,  nutation,  and  tides.  To  all  appearance,  the  earth  , 
resists  the  tide-producing  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  exactly 
as  if  it  were  solid  from  centre  to  circumference.  Sir  William 
Thomson  has  shown  that  if  the  earth  were  less  rigid  than  steel, 
it  would  yield  so  much  to  this  action  that  the  tides  would  be 
much  smaller  than  on  a  perfectly  rigid  earth ;  that  is,  the  at- 
traction of  the  bodies  in  question  would  draw  the  earth  itself 
out  into  an  ellipsoidal  form,  instead  of  drawing  merely  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  Earth  and  ocean  moving  together,  we 
eonld  see  no  tides  at  all.  If  the  earth  wei*e  only  a  thin  shell 
floating  on  a  liquid  interior,  the  tides  would  be  produced  in 
the  latter ;  the  thin  shell  would  bend  in  Isuch  a  way  that  the 
tides  in  the  ocean  would  be  nearly  neutralized.  Again,  the 
question  has  arisen  whether  the  liquid  interior  would  be  af- 
fected by  precession  ;  whether,  in  fact,  the  crust  would  not  slip 
over  it,  so  that  in  time  the  liquid  would  rotate  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  the  crust  in  another.  Altogether,  the  doc^trine  of  the 
eaith's  fluidity  is  so  fraught  with  difliculty  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  seeming  strength  of  the  evidence  in  its  favor,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  at  least  very  doubtful.  It  may  be  added  that 
no  one  denies  that  the  interior  of  our  planet  is  intensely  hot- 
hot  enough,  in  fact,  to  melt  the  rocks  at  its  surface  —  but  it 
is  supposed  that  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  outer  poitions 
tends  to  keep  the  inner  part  fnom  melting.:  Nor  is  it  ques- 
tioned by  Sir  William  Thomson  that  there  are  great  volumes 
of  melted  matter  in  the  earth's  interior  from  which  volcanoes 
are  fed ;  but  he  maintains  that,  after  all,  these  volumes  are 
small  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  earth. 

Refraction  of  the  Atmosphere, — If  a  ray  of  light  pass  through 
our  atnaosphere  in  any  other  than  a  vertical  direction,  it  is 
constantly  curved  downwards  by  the  refractive  power  of  that 
medium.  The  moi'e  nearly  horizontal  the  coui*se  of  the  ray, 
the  greater  the  jcnrvature.      In  consequence  of  this,  all  the 
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heavenly  bodies  appear  a  little  nearer  the  zenith,  or  a  little 
higher  above  the  liorizon,  than  they  actually  are.  Tlie  dis- 
placement is  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  except 
quite  near  the  horizon,  where  it  increases  rapidly,  amounting 
to  more  than  half  a  degree  at  the  horizon  itself.  Consequent- 
ly, at  any  point  where  we  have  a  clear  horizon,  as  on  a  piairie, 
or  the  sea-shore,  the  whole  disk  of  the  sun  will  be  seen  above 
the  horizon  when  the  true  direction  is  below  it.  A  slight  in- 
crease is  thus  given  to  the  length  of  the  day.  The  sun  in  our 
latitudes  always  rises  three  or  four  minutes  sooner,  and  sets 
three  or  four  minutes  later,  than  he  would  if  there  were  no 
atmosphere.  At  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  if  we  suppose  the 
day  to  begin  and  end  when  the  centre  of  the  sun  is  on  the 
horizon,  it  is  not  of  the  same  length  w^ith  the  night,  but  is  six 
or  eight  minutes  longer.  If  we  suppose  the  day  to  begin  with 
the  rising  of  the  sun's  upper  limb,  and  not  to  end  till  the  same 
limb  has  set,  then  we  must  add  some  three  minutes  more  to 
its  length. 

If,  standing  on  a  hill,  wc  watch  the  sun  rise  or  set  over  the 
ocean,  one  effect  of  refraction  will  be  quite  clearly  visible. 
When  his  lower  limb  almost  seems  to  touch  the  water,  it  will 
be  seen, that  the  form  of  his  disk  is  no  longer  round,  but  ellip- 
tical, the  horizontal  diameter  being  gieater  than  the  vertical. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  lower  limb  is  more  elevated  by 
refraction  than  the  upper  one,  and  thus  the  vertical  diameter 
is  diminished.        „ 

In  practical  astronomy,  all  observations  of  the  altitude  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  'above  the  horizon  must  be  corrected  for 
refraction,  the  true  altitude  being  always  less  than  that  ob- 
served. Very  near  the  zenith  the  refraction  is  about  V  for 
every  degree,  or  a^^jVir  P^^'*^  the  distance  from  the  zenith.  But 
it  increases  at  first  in  the  proportion  of  the  tangent  of  the  ze- 
nith distance,  so  that  at  45°,  or  half-way  between  the  zenith 
and  the  horizon,  it  amounts  to  60^' ;  at  the  horizon  it  is  34', 

The  Aurora  Borealis. — This  phenomenon,  though  so  well 
known,  19  one  of  which  great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  giv- 
ing a  satisfactory  explanation.     That  it  is  in  some  way  cou' 
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nected  witli  tlie  pole  of  the  eaitii  is  shown  by  the  faet  that 
its  frequency  depends  on  the  latitude.  In  the  equatorial  re- 
gions of  our  globe  it  is  quite  rai'e,  and  increaaes  in  frequency 
as  we  go  north,     lint  the  region  of  greateet  frequency  sec»ne 
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to  be,  not  tlia  poleB,  bnt  the  neigliboi'hood  of  the  Arctic  Cir- 
ele,  from  which  it  diminishes  towai-ds  both  the  north  and  the 
fiouth.  This  is  shown  more  exactly  in  Pi-ofeseor  Ijoomia'a 
auroral  map,  of  which  we  give  a  copy  on  the  preceding  page. 
A  close  study  of  tlie  aurora  indicates  tliat  its  connectioti  is 
not  with  the  geographical,  but  with  the  magnetic  pole.  Two 
distinct  kinds  of  light  are  seen  in  the  aurora;  or  we  might 
Bay  that  the  hght  assumes  two  distinct  forms,  of  witich  some- 
times the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  preponderates.  Tlioy 
ai-e  as  follows : 

1.  The  cloud-like  form.-  This  consists  of  a  largo  ii-regular 
{»tcli  of  light,  fi-equently  of  a  red  or  purple  tinge.  It  is  seen 
in  every  direction,  bnt  more  frequently  in  or  near  the  norlhein 
horizon,  where  it  assumes  the  foi'm  of  an  arch  or  ci-own  of 
light  Tlie  two  ends  of  the  arch  rest  on  the  horizon,  one  on 
each  side  of  tlie  north  point.  The  middle  of  the  arch  rises  a 
few  degi-ees  above  tlie  horizon. 


9.  The  streamer  or  pillar  form.  Tliis  foi-m  consists  of  long 
streamers  or  pillars,  which  extend  in  the  direction  of  the  dip- 
ping magnetic  needle.  They  look  curved  or  arched,  like  the 
celestial  sphere  on  which  they  are  projected,  but  they  are  re- 
ally straight.    They  are  in  a  state  of  constant  motion.    Som©' 
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times  they  are  spread  ont  in  the  form  of  an  immense  flajg 
with  numerous  folds,  dancing,  quivering,  and  undulating,  aa 
if  moved  by  the  wind. 

Electric  Nature  of  tlie  Aurora, — Tliere  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  aurora  is  intimately  connected  with  the  electricity 
and  magnetism  of  the  earth.  During  a  brilliant  aurora  such 
strong  and  iiregular  currents  of  electricity  pass  through  the 
telegraph  wires  that  it  is  difficult  to  send  a  despatch.  Some- 
times the  cnrrent  runs  with  such  force  that  a  message  may 
be  sent  without  a  battery.  The  magnetic  needle  is  also  in  a 
state  of  great  agitation.  Before  the  spectroscope  came  into 
use,  these  electric  phenomena  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that 
the  aurora  was  due  entirely  to  currents  of  electricity  passing 
through  the  upper  regions  of  the  atniosphere  from  one  pole  to 
the  other.  Biit  recent  researches  seem  to  show  that,  though 
^this  view  may  be  partly  true,  it  is  far  from  the  whole  trutli, 
and  does  not  afford  a  complete. explanation.  The  gi*eat  height 
of  the  aurora  and  the  nature  of  its  spectrum  both  militate 
against  it.  ' 

Height  of  the  Aurora. — Several  attempts  have  been  made  in 
recent  times  to  determine  the  height  of  the  aurora  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  by  simultaneous  observations  of  some 
prominent  streamer  or  patch  of  light  from  several  far-distant 
stations.  The  general  result  is  that  it  extends  to  the  height  of 
from  400  to  600  miles.  But  the  evidence  of  shooting -stars 
and  meteoi-s  seems  to  indicate  that  the  limit  of  tlie  atmosphere 
is  between  100  knd  110  miles  in  height.  If  it  extends  above 
this,  it  must  be  too  rare  to  conduct  electricity  long  before  it 
reaches  the  greatest  height  of  the  aurora  j  indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  does  not  attain  this  rarity  at  a  height  pf  40  or 
50  miles.  If,  then,  the  aurora  really  extends  to  the.  great 
height  we  have  mentioned,  and  still  exists  in  a  gaseous  medi- 
am,  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  medium 
is  something  far  more  ethereal  than  the  gases  which  form  our 
atmosphere.  It  would,  however,  be  un philosophical  to  assunoe 
the  existence  of  sucli  a  medium  without  some  other  evidence 
in  its  favor  than  that  afforded  by  the  aurora.     We  must  in- 
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clade  the  anrom  among  those  things  in  which  modern  ol> 
serrations  have  oi^ened  up  more  difliculties  than  modern  theo* 
ries  have  explained. 

Spectrum  of  Hie  Aurora. — The  spcctrnm  of  the  aurora  is  bo 
far  from  uniform  as  to  be  quite  puzzling.  There  is  one  char- 
acteristic bright  line  in  the  green *part  of  the  spectrum,  known 
as  Angstrom's  line,  from  its  lii'st  discoverer.  This  was  the 
oiily  line  Angstrom  could  see:  he  therefore  pronounced  tlie 
light  of  the  aurora  to  be  entirely  of  one  color.  Subsequent 
observei-s,  however,  saw  many  additional  lines,  but  they  were 
different  in  GifiPerent  auroras.  Among  those  who  liave  made 
careful  studies  of  the  aurora  with  the  spectroscope  are  the 
late  Professor  Winlock,  of  Harvard  University:  Professor 
Barker,  of  Philadelphia ;  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Vogel,  formei'ly  of 
Bothkamp. 
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Fio.  78.— Spectrnm  of  two  of  the  great  auroras  of  1871,  after  Dr.  H.  C.  Yogel. 

Fig.  78  shows  the  spectra  of  two  auroras,  as  drawn  by  Dr. 
Vogel.  It  will  be  seen  that  tliere  is  one  fine  bright  line  be- 
tween D  and  E^  which  would  fall  in  the  yellowish-green  part 
of  the  spectrnm,  while  the  others  are  all  broad,  ill -defined 
bands.  Dr.  Vogel  notices  a  i*emarkable  connection  between 
these  lines  and  several  groups  of  lines  produced  by  the  vapor 
of  iron,  and  inquires  whether  this  vapor  can  possibly  exist  in 
the  upper  regions  of  our  atmosphere.  A  more  complete  study 
of  the  spectra  of  vapors  at  different  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures is  necessary  before  we  can  form  a  decided  opinion  as  to 
what  the  aumra  really  is. 
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Of  tlie  suppoecd  periodicity  of  tlie  aurora,  nnd  its  coimeetion 
with  sim-spotfi,  we  liave  already  spoken,  Grautiog  the  reality 
of  tills  conneutton,  we  may  expect  that  auroras  will  be  very 
frequent  between  tlie  years  18S0  and  1884;  and  if  tliis  ex* 
pectatioii  is  realized,  little  donbt  of  the  coiinectiou  will  i-eraain. 

§  5.  The  Moan. 
The  moon  is  much  the  ueai'est  to  iis  of  all  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  no  other,  except  possibly  a  comet,  ever  eomtiig  nearer 
than  a  linndrad  times  her  distance.  Her  mean  distance  is,  in 
round  numbers,  240,000  miles.  Owing  to  the  ellipticity  of  her 
orbit  and  the  attractive  force  of  the  sun,  it  varies  from  ten  to 
twenty  thonsand  miles  on  each  side  of  this  mean  in  the  oouree 
of  each  monthly  i-evolution.  The  least  possible  distance  is 
221,000  miles;  the  greatest  is  259,600  miles.  It  very  rarely 
fipproaclies  either  of  these  limits,  the  usual  oscillation  being 
about  13,000  miles  on  each  side  of  the  mean  distance  of 
240,300.  The  diameter  of  the  moon  is  2160  miles,  or  some- 
what less  than  two-sevenths  that  of  the  earth.  Iler  volume  is 
about  one-fiftieth  that  of  the  earth,  and  if  she  were  as  dense 
as  the  latter,  her  mass  would  be  in   the  same  proportion. 


o 
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But  her  actual  mass  is  only  about  one-ciglitieth  that  of  the 
earth,  showing  that  her  density,  or  the  s|.>ecific  gi-avitj'  of  the 
material  of  which  she  is  composed,  is  little  more  than  half  that 
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of  onr  globe.  Her  weight  is,  in  fact,  about  3^  times  that  of 
her  bulk  of  water. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  motion  of  the  moon  la, 
that  she  makes  one  revolution  on  her  axis  in  the  same  time 
tliat  she  revolves  around  the  earth,  and  so  always  presents  the 
same  face  to  us.  In  consequence,  the  other  side  of  the  moon 
must  remain  forever  invisible  to  human  eyes.  The  reason  of 
this  pecnliarify  js  to  be  found  in  the  ellipticity  of  her  globe. 
That  she  should  originally  have  been  set  in  revolution  on  her 
axis  with  precisely  the  same  velocity  with  which  she  revolved 
ai*ound  the  earth,  so  that  not  the  slightest  variation  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  two  motions  should  ever  occur  in  the  course  of 
ages,  is  highly  improbable.  If  such  had  been  the  state  of 
things,  the  correspondence  of  the  two  motions  could  not  have 
been  kept  up  without  her  axial  rotation  varying;  because, 
owing  to  the  secular  acceleration  already  described,  the  moon, 
in  the  coui-se  of  ages,  varies  her  time  of  revolution,  and  so 
the  two  motions  would  cease  to  correspond.  But  the  effect  of 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  upon  the  slightly  elongated  lunar 
globe  is  such  that  if  the  two  motions  are,  in  the  beginning, 
very  near  together,  not  only  will  the  axial  rotation  accommo* 
date  itself  to  the  orbital  revolution  around  the  earth,  but  as 
the  latter  varies,  the  former  will  vaiy  with  it,,  and  thus  the 
coiTespondence  will  be  kept  up. 

Figure^  Rotation^  ofad  Libration  of  ike  Mdon. — Supposing  the 
shape  of  the  moon  to  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  fluid  mass, 
or  covered  by  an  ocean,  it  will  be  an  ellipsoid  with  .three  un- 
equal axes.  The  shortest  axis  will  be  that  around  which  it 
revolves,  which  is  not  very  far  from  being  perpendicular  to 
the  ecliptic.  The  next  longest  is  that  which  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  moon  moves;  while  the  longest  of  all  is 
tliat  which  points  towards  the  earth.  The  reason  that  the 
polar  axis  is  the  shortest  is  the  same  which  makes  the  polar 
axis  of  the  earth  the  shortest,  that  is,  the  centrifugal  force 
generated  by  the  revolution  round  that  axis.  If  we  consid- 
ered only  the  action  of  this  force,  we  should  conclude  that  the 
moon,  like  the  earth,  was  an  oblate  spheroid,  the  equator  be* 
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iug  a  perfect  circle.  Bat  the  attraction  of  the  earth  upon  the 
moon  tends  to  elongate  it  in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining 
the  two  bodies,  in  the  same  way  that  the  attraction  of  the  moon 
upon  the  earth  generates  a  tide-producing  foi'ce  which  we  have 
already  explained.  At  the  centre  of  the  moon  the  attraction 
of  the  earth  arid  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  moon  in  its  or- 
bit exactly  balance  each  other.  But  if  we  go  to  the  fai*ther 
iide  of  the  moon,  the  centrifugal  ioi^e  will  be  greater,  owing 
to  the  larger  orbit  which  that  part  of  the  moon  has  to  de- 
scribe, while  the  attraction  of  the  earth  will  be  less  owing  to 
the  greater  distance  of  the  particles  it  attracts.  Hence,  that 
part  of  the  moon  tends  to  fly  off  from  the  centre  and  from  the 
earth.  On  this  side  of  the  moon  the  case  is  reversed,  the  at- 
tractive force  of  the  earth  exceeding  the  centrifugal  force  of 
those  parts  of  the  moon,  whence  those  parts  are  impelled  by  a 
force  tending  to  draw  them  to  the  earth.  The  effect  would 
be  much  the  same  as  if  a  rope  were  fastened  to  this  side  of 
the  moon,  and  constantly  pulled  towards  the  earth,  while  an- 
other were  fastened  to  the  opposite  side,  and  as  constantly 
pulled  from  the  earth.  Supposing  the  moon  to  be  a  liquid, 
80  as  to  yield  freely,  it  is  clear  that  the  effect  of  these  forces 
would  be  to  elongate  her  in  the  direction  of  the  eaiih. 

The  deviations  from  a  spherical  -form  produced  by  these 
causes  are  very  minute.  Taking  the  results  of  Lagrange  and 
Newton,  the  mean  axis  would  be  46^  feet  longer  than  the 
shoi-test  one,  and  the  longest  186  feet  longer  than  the  mean 
one,  or  232^  feet  longer  tihan  the  shortest  one.*  These  differ- 
ences are  so  much  smaller  than  the  average  height  of  the 
lunar  mountains  that  the  irregularities  produced  by  the  latter 
might  entirely  overpower  them ;  but  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  motions  of  rotation  and  revolution  of  the  inoon 
shows  that  there  must  be,  on  the  average,  a  real  elongation  in 


*  These  nninbers  are,  peiitaps,  not  strictly  correct.  The  extension  of  186  fee^ 
was  deduced  by  Newton  from  a  comparison  oi  the  distorting  powers  of  the  centrif- 
ugal force  of  the  earth  with  that  of  the  force  we  have  just  described.  He  seems 
to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  smsM  d^nnhy  of  the  moon  wiU  canse  th« 
eSoDgatibn  to  be  greater. 
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the  dii-ection  of  the  earth.  This  correspondence  is  kept  up  by 
the  slight  additional  attraction  of  the  earth  upon  this  extension 
of  the  moon  towards  the  earth,  combined  with  the  additional 
centrifugal  force  of  the  extension  on  the  other  side.  Altliongh 
these  forces  are  not  by  any  means  tlie  same  as  the  distorting 
forces  already  described,  they  may  be  represented  in  the  same 
way  by  two  ropes,  one  of  which  pulls  the  protuberance  on  this 
side  towards  the  earth,  while  the  other  pulls  the  protuberance 
on  the  other  side  from  it  If  the  two  protuberances  do  not 
point  exactly  towaixls  the  earth,  the  effect  of  these  two  minnte 
forces  will  be  to  draw  them  very  slowly  into  line.  Conse- 
quently, notwithstanding  the  slow  variations  to  which  the  mo- 
tion of  the  moon  around  the  earth  is  subject  in  the  course 
of  ages,  the  attraction  of  the  earth  will  always  keep  this  pro- 
tuberant face  turned  towards  us.  Human  eyes  will  never  be- 
hold the  other  side  of  the  moon,  unless  some  external  force 
acts  upon  her  so  as  to  overcome  the  slight  balancing  force 
just  described,  and  set  her  in  more  or  less  mpid  motion  on 
her  axis.  If  it  is  disappointing  to  reflect  that  we  ai'e  for- 
ever deprived  of  the  view  of  the  other  side  of  our  satellite,  we 
may  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  that  it  differs  in  any  respect  from 
this  side.  The  atmosphere  with  which  it  has  been  covered, 
and  the  inhabitants*  with  which  it  has  been  peopled,  are  no 
better  than  the  products  of  a  poetic  imagination. 

The  forces  we  have  just  described  as  tending  to  keep  the 
^me  face  of  the  moon  pointed  towards  us  would  not  produce 
this  effect  unless  the  adjustment  of  the  two  motions — that 
around  the  earth,  and  that  on  her  axis-rwere  almost  pei'fect 
•  in  the  beginning.  If  her  axial  rotation  were  accelerated  by  so 
Binall  an  amount  as  one  revolution  in  two  or  three  yeai-s,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  would  keep  on  revolving  at 
the  new  rate,  notwithstanding  the  force  in  question.  The  case 
is  much  like  that  of  a  very  eas3'-tnrning  fly-wheel,  which  is 
Biightly  weighted  on  one  side.  If  we  give  the  wheel  a  gentle 
motion  in  one  direction  or  another,  the  weight  will  cause  the 
wheel  to  tiun  till  the  heavy  side  is  the  lowest,  and  the  wheel 
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will  then  vibrate  very  slowly  on  one  side  and  the  other  of  this 
point.  But  if  we  give  the  wheel  a  motion  rapid  enough  to 
carry  its  heavy  side  over  the  highest  point,  then  the  weight 
will  accelerate  the  wheel  while  it  is  falling  as  much  as  it  will 
retard  it  while  rising;  and  if  thei-e  were  no  friction,  the  wheel 
would  keep  on  turning  indefinitely.  •  The  question  now  arises, 
How  does  it  happen'  that  these  two  motions  are  so  exactly  ad- 
justed to  each  other  that  not  only  is  the  longer  axis  of  the 
moon  pointed  exactly  towards  the  earth,  but  not  the  slightest 
swing  on  one  side  or  the  other  can  be  detected  ?  That  this 
adjustment  should  be  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  without  any 
physical  cause  to  produce  it,  is  almost  infinitely  improbable, 
while  to  suppose  it  to  result  from  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of 
the  Creator  is  contrary  to  all  scientific  philosophy.  But  if  the 
moon  were  once  in  a  partially  fluid  state,  and  rotated  on  her 
axis  in  a  period  different  from  her  present  one,  then  the  enor- 
mous tides  produced  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  combined 
with  the  centrifugal  force,  would  be  accompanied  by  a  fric- 
tion which  would  gradually  i-etard  the  rate  of  rotation,  until 
it  was  reduced  to  the  point  of  exact  coincidence  with  the  rate 
of  revolution  round  the  earth,  as  we  now  find  it.  We  there- 
fore see  in  the  present  state  of  things  a  certain  amount  of 
probable  evidence  that  the  moon  was  once  in  a  state  of  pan 
tial  fluidity. 

The  force  we  have  just  described  as  drawing  the  protuber- 
ant portion  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth  is  so  excessively 
minute  that  it  takes  it  a  long  time  to  produce  any  sensible  ef- 
fect ;  consequently,  although  the  moon  moves  more  rapidly  in 
some  points  of  her  orbit  than  in  others,  the  force  in  question 
produces  no  cori-esponding  change  in  the  moon's  rotation.  ■ 
The  protuberance  does  not,  therefore,  always  point  exactly  at 
the  earth,  but  sometimes  a  little  one  side,  and  sometimes  a  lit- 
tle the  other,  according  as  the  moon  is  ahead  of  or  behind  her 
mean  place  in  the  orbit.  The  resvilt  is,  that  the  face  which 
the  moon  presents  to  us  is  not  always  exactly  the  same,  there 
being  a  slight  apparent  (not  real)  oscillation,  due  to  the  i-eal 
inequality  in  her  orbital  motion.     This  apparent  swaying  is 
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called  libraitony  and  in  coiiseqneuee  of  it  there  is  nearly  six- 
tenths  of  the  lunar  snrface  which  may,  at  one  time  or  another, 
come  into  view  from  the  earth. 

The  Lunar  Day. — In  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  in  the 
moon's  rotation  which  we  have  described,  tlie  lunar  day  is  29^ 
times  as  long  as  the  terrestrial  day.  Near  the  moon's  equator 
the  sun  shines  without  intermission  nearly  fifteen  of  our  days, 
and  is  absent  for  the  same  length  of  time.  In  consequence, 
the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  to  which  the  surface  is  exposed 
must  be  very  great.  During  the  long  lunar  night  the  temper- 
ature of  a  body  on  the  moon's  surface  would  probably  fall 
below  any  degree  of  cold  that  we  ever  experience  on  the  earth, 
while  during  the  day  it  must  become  hotter  than  anywhere 
on  our  globe. 

Astronomical  phenomena,  to  an  observer  on  the  moon,  would 
exhibit  some  peculiarities.  The  eaith  would  be  an  immense 
moon,  going  through  the  same  phases  that  the  moon  does  to 
ns ;  but  instead  of  rising  and  setting,  it  would  only  oscillate 
back  and  forth  through  a  few  degrees.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  moon  it  would  never  be  seen  at  all.  The  diurnal  motion 
of  the  stars  would  take  place  in  twenty -seven  of  our  days, 
much  as  they  do  here  every  day,  while,  as  we  have  said,  the 
sun  wonld  rise  and  set  in  29^  of  our  days. 

Oeography  of  the  Moon.  —  With  the  naked  eye  it  is  quite 
readily  seen  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  moon  is  far  from  uni- 
form, her  disk  being  variegated  with  irregular  dark  patches, 
which  have  been  supposed  to  bear  a  rude  resemblance  to  a 
hnman  face.  It  is  said  to  have  l>een  a  fancy  of  some  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  that  the  light  and  dark  portions  were 
caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  seas  and  continents  of  the  ter- 
restrial globe,  though  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  such  an  opin- 
ion being  seriously  entertained.  Tlie  first  rade  idea  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  lunar  surface  was  gained  by  Galileo  with 
his  telescope.  He  saw  that  the  brighter  portions  of  the  disk 
were  broken  up  with  inequalities  of  the  nature  of  mountains 
and  cratere,  while  the  dark  parts  were,  for  the  most  part, 
smooth  and  uniform^    Here  he  saw  a  striking  resemblance  to 
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the  geographical  features  of  onr  globe,  and  is  said  to  have  siig 
gested  that  the  brighter  and  rougher  portions  might  be  conti. 
nents,  and  the  dark,  smooth  portions  oceans.    This  view  of  the 
resemblance  to  terrestrial  scenery  is  commemorated  in  Mil- 
ton's description  of  Satan's  shield : 

"  Like  the  moon,  whose  orb    • 
Through  optic  glass  t!ie  Tuscan  artist  views 
-    At  evjening,  from  the  Cop  of  Fesol^, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. ^ 

The  opinion  that  the  dark  portions  of  the  lunar  disk  were 
seas  was  shared  by  Kepler,  Hevelius,  and  Ricciolus,  The  last 
two  niiide  maps  of  the  moon  in  which  they  gave  names  to  tlie 
supposed  seas,  which  names  the  regions  still  bear,  though  they 
are  strikingly  fanciful.  Among  them  ai'e  Oceanus  ProceHa- 
rum  (the  Ocean  of  Storms),  Mare  Tra7iquillilatis  (Sea  of  Tran- 
quillity), Mare  Imbrium  (Rainy  Sea),  etc.  The  names  of  great 
philosophei's  and  astronomera  were  given  to  prominent  feat- 
ures, craters,  etc. 

If  this  resemblance  between  the  earth  and  moon  had  been 
established ;  if  it  had  been  found  that  our  satellite  i-eally  had 
«eas  and  atmosphere,  and  was  fitted  for  the  support  of  or- 
ganic life;  still  moi-Cj  if  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  inr 
telligent  beings  had  been  found,  our  interest  in  lunar  geogra- 
phy would  have  been  immensely  herghtened.  But  the  more 
the  telescope  was  impi-bved,  the  more  clearly  it  was  seen  that 
there  was  no  similarity  between  lunar  and  terrestrial  scenery. 
A  very  slight  increase  of  telescopic  power  showed  that  there 
was  no  more  real  smoothness  in  the  regions  of  tlie  supposed 
seas  than  elsewhere.  The  inequalities  were  smaller  and'  hard- 
er to  see  on  account  of  the  darkness  of  color ;  but  that  was 
all.  The  sun  would  have  been  brilliantly  imaged  back  fix>in 
the  surfaces  of  the  oceans  in  certain  positions  of  the  moon ; 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  seen.  The  polariscope 
showed  that  the  sun's  rays  did  not  pass  through  any  liquid  at 
the  moon's  surface.  Positive  evidence  of  an  atmosphere  was 
sought  in  vain..  Supposed  volcanoes  were  traced  to  bright 


i^tB,  illnminated  by  light  fi-om  tlie  earth.  Inequalities  of 
surface  Uiere  were ;  but  in  form  they  were  wholly  different 
from  die  moantauiB  of  the  earth.     So  the  beantiful  fancies  ol 
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the  earlier  astronomers  all  faded  away,  leaving  onr  Batellite  as 
lifeless  as  an  arid  rouk. 

As  the  moon  is  now  seen  and  mapped,  the  difFeienee  be- 
tween the  light  and  dark  portions  is  due  merely  to  a  differ- 
ence in  the  color  of  the  material,  mncli  of  which  eeems  to  be 
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darker  than  the  avemge  of  terrestrial  objects.  The  raonntaina 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  round  saucer-shaped  elevations, 
the  interior  being  flat,  with  small  conical  mounds  rising  hero 
and  there.  Sometimes  there  is  a  sjngje  mound  in  the  centre. 
It  is  very  curious  that  the  figures  of  these  inequalities  in  the 
lunar  sui^ace  can  be  closely  imitated  by  throwing  pebbles 
Dpon  the  surface  of  some  smooth  plastic  mass,  as  mud  or 
mortar.  They  may  be  well  seen  during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
when  the  contrast  between  tlie  smootlmess  of  the  sun's  limb 
and  the  roughness  of  that  of  the  moon  cannot  escape  notice. 
Their  appearance  is  most  striking  when  the  eclipse  is  annular 
or  total.  In  the  latter  case,  as  tlie  last  streak  of  sunlight  is 
disappearing,  it  is  broken  up  into  a  number  of  points,  which 
have  been  known  as  "  Baily's  beads,"  from  the  observer  who 
first  described  them,  and  which  are  caused  by  the  sun  shining 
through  the  depressions  between  the  lunar  mountains. 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  what  the  formation  of  the  lunar 
surface  is,  we  present  a  view  of  the  spot  or  crater  "Coper- 
nicus," by  Secclii,  taken  from  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society,"  vol.  xxxii.  The  diameter  of  the  central 
portion,  so  much  like  a  fort,  is  about  45  or  50  miles. 

Among  the  most  curious  and  inexplicable  features  of  the 
moon's  sui-face  are  the  long  narrow  streaks^  of  white  material 
which  mdiate  from  certain  points,  especially  from  the  great 
crater  Tycho*  Some  of  these  can  be  traced  more  than  a 
thousand  miles.  The  only  way  in  which  their  formation  has 
been  accounted  for  is  by  supposing  that  in  some  former  age 
immense  fissures  were  formed  in  the  lunar  surface  which  were 
subsequently  filled  by  an  eruption  of  this  white  matter  which 
forms  the  streaks. 

Has  the  Moon  an  Atmosphere  f  —  This  question  may  be  an 
Bwered  by  saying  that  no  evidence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere 
entitled  to  any  weight  has  ever  been  gathered,  and  that  if 
there  is  such  an  atmosphere,  it  is  certainly  not  -^ir^  part  the 
density  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  The  most  delicate  known 
test  of  an  atmosphere  is  afforded  by  the  behavior  of  a  star 
when  in  apparent  contact  with  the  limb  of  the  moon.     In  tliis 
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position  llie  raja  of  tight  coming  fi-om  the  star  would  pass 
throngli  ttie  hitiHi'  atniospliere,  and  be  refracted  by  twice  the 
horizontal  reflection  of  that  atmosphere.  Tlie  star  would 
then  be  apparently  thrown  out  of  its  trne  position  in  the  di- 
reetion  from  the  moon's  centre  by  the  amount  of  this  double 
refraction.  But  observations  of  stars  in  tliis  position,  at  the 
moment  when  the  limb  of  the  moon  passes  over  them,  have 
never  indicated  the  aligiitcst  displacement.  It  is  certain  that, 
had  the  displacement  been  decidedly  in  excess  of  half  a  sec- 
ond, it  would  have  been  detected  >  therefore,  the  double  hoH- 
zontal  i-efraction  of  the  lunar  atmosphere,  if  any  exist,  must 
be  as  small  as  half  a  second.*  The  corresponding  i-efmction 
of  the  eai-th's  atlnospliere  is  4000  seconds.     Therefore,  the  re- 

•  A  similar  lesl  is  afforded  by  ilie  occulmlion  of  »  plflnni,  especially  Saturn  or 
Tenua,  the  limb  of  uhich  nould  \k  h  litile  fliittened  na  it  toiiclied  tlie  moon,  Tli» 
writer  looked  very  carefully  for  this  appearance  during  an  unusually  favornblB  oc. 
luliaiionofSawm  whicli  occarrad  on  Aug.  Gth,  l8T6,without  6eeii>g  a  traca  ofit 
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fractive  power  of  the  lunar  atmosphere  cannot  be  much  in  && 
cess  of  -gj^ii  0  that  of  tlie  eartli's,  and  certainly  falls  below  toVt' 

Without  an  atmosphere  no  water  or  other  volatile  fluid  can 
exist  on  the  moon,  because  it  would  gradually  evapo]*ate  and 
form  an  atmosphei'e  of  its  own  vapor.  The  evapoi*ation  would 
not  cease  till  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  became  equal  to  its 
'elastic  force  at  the  mean  temperature  of  the  moon.  If  this 
temperature  were  aS  low  as  the  freezing-point,  the  pressure  of 
an  atmosphere  of  water  vapor  would  be  y^  that  of  onr  at- 
mosphere. So  dense  an  envelope  could  not^fail  of  detection 
with  our  present  means  of  observation. 

The  question  whether  any  change  is  taking  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon  is  one  of  interest.  Hitherto,  the  pi-e- 
ponderance  of  evidence  has  been  against  the  idea  x>f  anj 
change.  It  is  true  that  a  few  yeare  ago  there  was  a  great 
discussion  in  the  astronomicsil  world  about  a  supposed  change 
in  the  as|)ect  of  the  spot  Linnsens,  which  was  found  not  to 
present  the  same  appearance  as  on  Beer  and  Madler's  map. 
But  careful  scrutiny  showed  that,  owing  to  some  peculiarity 
of  its  surface,  this  spot  \aried  its  aspect  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  these 
variations  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  acco\nit  for  the  supposed 
change.  To  whatever  geological  convulsions  the  moon  may 
have  been  subjected  in  ages  past,  it  seems  as  if  she  Ixad  now 
reached  a  state  in  which  no  further  change  was  to  take  place, 
unless  by  the  action  of  some  new  cause.  This  will  not  seem 
surprising  if  we  reflect  what  an  important  part  the  atmosphere 
plays  in  the  changes  which  are  going  on  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  growth  of  forests,  the  formation  of  deltas,  the 
washing-away  of  mountains,  the  disintegration  and  blacken- 
ing of  rocks,  and  the  decay  of  buildings,  are  all  due  to  the 
action  of  air  and  water,  the  latter  acting  in  the  form  of  rain. 
Changes  of  temperature  powerfully  re-enforce  the  action  of 
tliese  causes,  but  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  prodnco 
any  effect.  Now,  on  the  moon,  there  being  neither  air,  wa- 
ter, rain,  frost,  nor  organic  matter,  the  causes  of  disintegi'a 
tion  and  decay  are  all  absent     A  marble  building  erected 
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upon  the  surface  of  tlie  moon  would  i-emain  century  after 
centuiy  just  as  it  was  left.  It  is  true  that  there  might  be 
bodies  so  friable  that  the  expansions  and  contractions  due  to 
the  great  changes  of  temperature  to  which  the  surface  of  the 
moon  is  exposed  would  cause  them  to  crumble.  But  whatev- 
er crumbling  might  thus  be  caused  would  soon  be  done  with, 
and  then  no  further  change  would  occur. 

Light  and  Heal  of  the  Moon. — That  the  snu  is  many  times 
brighter  than  the  moon  is  evident  to  the  eye;  but  no  one 
judging  by  the  unaided  eye  would  suppose  tlie  disparity  to  be 
60  great  as  it  rcally  is.  It  is  found  by  actual  trial  tliat  the 
light  of  the  sun  must  be  diminished  several  hundred  thousand 
times  before  it  becomes  as  faint  as  the  full  moon.  The  results 
of  various  experimei>ts  range  between  300,000  and  800,000. 
Professor  G.  B.  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  found  the  ratio  to  be 
470,000.  The  most  careful  determination  yet  made  is  by 
Zollner,  who  finds  the  sun  to  give  619,000  times  as  much 
light  as  the  full  moon.  This  result  is  probably  quite  near 
the  tnith. 

The  moon  does  not  shine  by  sunlight  alone.  Whenever 
the  narrow  crescent  of  the  new  moon  is  seen  through  a  clear 
atmosphere,  her  whole  surface  may  be  plainly  seen  faintly  il- 
luminated. This  appearance  is  known  as  "  the  old  moon  in 
the  new  moon's  arms."  The  faint  light  thus  shed  upon  the 
dark  parts  of  the  moon  is  reflected  from  the  earth.  An  ob- 
server on  tlie  moon  would  see  the  earth  in  his  sky  as  a  large 
moon,  much  larger  than  the  moon  is  seen  by  us.  When  it  is 
new  moon  with  us,  it  would  he  full  earthy  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  term,  to  an  observer  on  this  side  of  the  moon.  Hence, 
under  those  circumstances,  most  of  the  lunar  hemisphere  hid- 
den by  the  sun  is  illuminated  by  earth-light,  or  by  sunlight  re- 
fleeted  by  the  earth,  and  is  thus  rendered  visible.  The  case 
is  the  same  as  if  an  observer  on  the  moon  should  see  the  dark 
hemisphere  of  the  earth  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon. 

As  the  moon  reflects  the  light  rl  the  sun,  so  also  must  she 
reflect  his  heat.  Besides,  she  must  radiate  off  whatever  heat 
Bhe  absorbs  from  the  sui*.     Hence,  we  must  receive  some  heat 
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from  the  moon,  though  calculation  will  show  tlie  quantity  to 
be  so  small  as  to  defy  detection  with  the  most  delicate  ther* 
mometer,  the  average  quantity  being  only  a^^^^^^  part  of  that 
I'eceived  from  the  sun.  As  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  will  not 
raise  the  black-bulb  thermometer  more  than  50  or  60  degrees: 
above  the  temperature  of  tfie  air,  those  of  the  moon  cannot 
raise  it  more  than  -yxAnr  of  a  degree.  By  concentrating  tlie 
rays  in  the  focus  of  a  telescope  of  large  aperture  and  compar- 
atively short  focal  length,  the  temperature  might  be  inci'eased 
a  hundred  times  or  more ;  but  even  then  we  should  only  have 
an  increase  of  -^  of  a  degree.  Even  this  increase  might  he 
unattainable,  for  the  reason  that  the  heat  radiated  by  the 
moon  w^ould  not  pass  through  glass.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
since  the  discovery  of  thermo  electricity  and  the  invention  of 
the  thermo-electric  pile  that  the  detection  of  tlie  heat  from 
the  moon  has  been  possible.  The  detection  is  facilitated  by 
using  a  reflecting  telescope  to  concentrate  the  lunar  rjiys, 
because  the  moon  is  not  hot  enough  to  radiate  such  heat  as 
wuU  penetrate  glass.  Lord  Rosse  and  M.  Marie  -  Davy,  of 
Paris,  have  thus  succeeded  in  measuring  the  heat  emanating 
from  the  moon.  The  foraier  sought  not  merely  to  determine 
the  total  amount  of  heat,  but  how  much  it  varied  from  one 
phase  of  the  moon  to  the  other,  and  what  portion  of  it  was 
the  reflected  heat  of  the  sun,  and  what  portion  was  i-adiated 
by  the  moon  herself,  as  if  she  were  a  hot  body.  He  found 
that  from  new  to  full  moon,  and  thence  round  to  new  moon 
again,  the  quantity  of  heat  received  varied  in  the  same  way 
with  the  quantity  of  light;  that  is,  there  was  most  at  f nil- 
moon,  and  scarcely  any  when  the  moon  was  a  thin  crescent 
That  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  heat  emitted  was  the 
reflected  heat  of  the  sun,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  86 
per  cent,  of  solar  heat  passes  through  glass,  only  12  per  cent, 
of  lunar  heat  does  so.  This  absorption  by  glass  is  well  known 
to  be  a  property  of  the  heat  radiated  by  a  body  which  is  not 
itself  at  a  high  temperature.  The  same  A'esult  was  indicated 
in  another  way,  namely,  that  while  the  8un  is  found  by  ZoU- 
ner  to  give  618,000  times  as  much  ligh*  as  the  moon,  il  onlj 
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^fe»  82,600  tinieB  as  much  heat.  Thus  both  the  ratio  of  solar 
tQ.  lunar  heat,  and  the  proportion  of  the  latter  which  is  ab- 
sofbed  by  glass,  agi'ee  in  indicating  that  about  six-sevenths  of 
the  heat  received  from  the  moon  is  radiated  by  the  latter, 
owing  to  the  temperature  of  her  surface  produced  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  sun's  rays. 

Lord  Rosse  was  thus  enabled  to  estimate  the  change  of 
^mpei*atuiie  of  the  moon's  surface  according  as  it  was  turned 
towards  or  from  the  sim,and  found  it  to  be  more  than  500^ 
Fahi'enheit.  But  there  was  no  way  of  determining  the  tem« 
pemtures  tliemselves  with  exactness.  Probably  when  the  sun 
does  not  shine  the  temperature  is  two  or  three  hundred  de- 
grees below  zero,  and  therefore  below  any  ever  known  on  the 
earth;  while  under  the  vertical  sun  it  is  as  much  above  zero, 
and  therefore  hotter  than  boiling  water. 

l^ect  of  (he  Moon  on  Uie  Earth, — We  have  already  explained, 
in  treating  of  gravitation,  how  the  attmction  of  the  moon 
ca\)ses  tides  in  the  ocean.  This  is  one  of  the  best-known  e& 
facts  of  lunar  attraction.  It  is  known  from  theory  that  a  sim- 
ilar tide  is  produced  in  the  air,  affecting  the  height  of  the  ba- 
rometer ;  but  it  is  so  minute  as  to  be  entirely  masked  by  the 
changes  oonstantly  going  on  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  from 
other  causes.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  occurs 
rence  of  earthquakes  may  be  affected  by  the  attraction  of  the 
moon ;  but  this  is  a  subject  which  needs  further  investiga- 
tion belfore  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  on  a  law  of  con- 
nection. 

Thus  far  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  moon  directly  affects 
the  earth  or  its  inhabitants  in  any  other  way  than  by  her  at- 
traction, which  is  so  minute  as  to  be  entirely  insensible  except 
in  the  ways  we  have  described.  A  striking  illustration  of  the 
fallibility  of  the  human  judgment  when  not  disciplined  by  sci- 
entific training  is  afforded  by  the  opinions  which  have  at  vari- 
ous times  obtained  currency  respecting  a  supposed  influence 
of  the  moon  on  the  weather.  Neither  in  the  reason  of  the 
case  nor  in  observations  do  we  find  fiwy  real  support  for  such 
a  theory.    It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  opinions  of  thi» 
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chamcter  are  not  confined  to  the  uneducated.  In  scientifiQ 
litemtnre  several  papers  are  found  in  which  long  series  of  me* 
teorological  observations  are  collated,  which  indicate  that  the 
mean  temperature  or  the  amount  of  i-ain  had  been  subject  to 
a  slight  variation  depending  on  the  age  of  the  moon.  But 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  changes  arose  from 
any  other  cause  tlian  the  accidental  vicissitudes  to  which  the 
weather  is  at  all  times  subject.  There  is,  perhaps,  higher  au- 
thority for  the  opinion  that  the  rays  of  the  full  moon  clear 
away  clouds ;  but  if  we  reflect  that  the  effect  of  the  snn  it- 
self in  this  respect  is  not  very  noticeable,  and  that  the  full 
moon  gives  only  aoooo  ^^  the  heat  of  the  sun,  this  opinion 
will  appear  extremely  improbable. 

§  6,  The  Planet  Mars. 

Tlie  fourth  planet  in  the  order  of  distance  from  the  snn, 
and  the  next  one  outside  the  orbit  of  the  eaii;h,  is  Mai*s.  Its 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  141  millions  of  miles. 
The  eccentricity  of  its  orbit  is  such  that  at  perihelion  it  is  only 
128  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  while  in  aphelion  it  is  154 
millions  distant.  It  is,  next  to  Mercury,  the  smallest  of  the 
primary  planets,  its  diameter  being  little  more  than  4000 
miles.  It  makes  one  revolution  in  its  orbit  in  less  than  two 
years  (more  nearly  in  687  days,  or  43J  days  short  of  two  Ju- 
lian years).  If  the  period  were  exactly  two  yeare,  it  would 
make  one  revolution  while  the  earth  made  two,  and  the  oppo- 
sitions would  occur  at  intervals  of  two  years.  But,  going  a 
little  faster  than  this,  it  takes  the  earth,  on  the  average,  fifty 
days  over  the  two  yeare  to  catch  up  to  it.  The  times  of  opjx)- 
sition  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


1884. .  .January  81st. 
1886... March  6th. 


1888...  April  10th. 
1890... Ma V  27th. 


1892... August  2d. 
1894...  October  16th. 


The  times  of  several  subsequent  oppositions  may  be  found 
with  sufficient  exactness  for  the  identification  of  the  planet  by 
adding  two  years  and  two  months  for  every  opposition,  except 
during  the  spring  months,  when  only  one  month  is  to  be 
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added.  Oppositions  will  occur  in  December,  1896,  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1899.  At  the  times  of  opposition  Mars  rises  when  the 
8U11  sets,  and  may  be  seen  during  tlie  entire  night. 

Aspect,  of  Mars. — Mars  is  easily  recognized  with  tlie  nake(jl 
eye  when  near  its  opposition  by  its  fiery-i-ed  light.  It  is  much 
aiore  brilliant  at  some  oppositions  thaii  at  othei's,  but  always 
exceeds  an  ordinary  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  variar 
tious  of  its  brilliancy  arise  from  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit, 
and  the  consequent  variations  of  its  distance  from  the  earth 
^nd  the  ^^un.  The  perihelion  of  Mai*s  is  in  the  sanio  longitude 
in  which  the  earth  is  on  August  27th;  and  when  an  opposition 
occurs  near  that  date,  the  planet  is  only  35  millions  of  miles 
from  the  earth.  Tliis  is  abont  the  closest  approach  which  the 
two  planets  can  ever  make.  When  an  opposition  occui's  in 
Febniary  or  March  the  planet  is  near  its  aphelion — 154  mill* 
ions  of  uiiles  from  the  sim  and  62  millions  from  the  earth. 
The  result  of  these  variations  of  distance  is  that  Mai's  is  more 
than  four  times  brighter  when  an  opposition  occurs  in  August 
or  September  than  when  it  occui-s  in  February  or  March.  The 
opposition  of  1877  (September  5th)  was  quite  remarkable  in 
this  respect,  as  it  occurred  only  9  days  after  the  planet  passed 
its  perihelion.  Tlie  near  approach  to  the  earth  at  this  time  is 
rendered  memorable  by  the  discovery  of  two  satellites. 

Mara  has  been  an  interesting  object  of  telescopic  research 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  planet  which  exhibits  the  greatest 
analogy  with  our  earth.  The  equatorial  regions,  even  ^vith  a 
small  telescope,  can  be  distinctly  seen  to  be  divided  into  light 
and  dark,  portions,  which  some  observei's  suppose  to  be  conti- 
nentfi  and  oceans.  Around  each  ])ole  is  a  region  of  brilliant 
white,  which  the  same  class  of  astronomers  suppose  to  be  due 
to  a  deposit  of  snow.  The  outlines  of  the  dark  and  light  por- 
tions arp 'sometimes  so  hard  to  trace  as  to  give  rise  to  the  sus- 
picion of  clouds  in  a  Martial  atmosphere.  At  the  sapae  time, 
a  single  look  at  Mars  through  a  large  telescope  would  convince 
most  observere  that  these  resemblances  to  our  earth  have  a 
very  small  foundation  in  observation,  the  evidence  being  neg- 
ative rather  than  positive.     It  must  be  said  in  their  favor  that 
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if  our  eai-th  wera  viewed  at  the  distance  at  which  we  view 
Mare,  and  with  tlie  same  optical  power,  it  would  present  a 
Bimilar  telescopic  aspect  But  it  is  also  possible  that  if  the 
optical  (lower  of  our  telc' 
scopes  were  so  iiiurensed 
tiiat  we  could  see  Mill's  »s 
from  a  distance  of  a  thou- 
sand miles,  the  resemhhuicefl 
would  all  vanish  as  com- 
pletely as  they  did  in  tlie 
case  of  the  moon. 

Su  many  diawings  of 
Mars  in  various  positiona 
imve  heen  made  by  tlie  lui- 
nici'ous  oliscrvers  who  have 


_  „  studied   It,  that  it  has  U^ 

roretxnr'Hiildeu    CUnie    pOSBIOle    lo    VullBtl'llct 


Pia. SI.— The  plHMt Hanoi 

«irbii.e great  w«MnBioH.eie«..i«.  toleiahly  accuiafe  limp  of 

the  sui'face  of  the  planet.  Wc  give  a  copy  of  one  of  lliese 
sets  of  maps  hy  Kaiser,  tlie  late  I^eyden  astronomer.  Kaiser 
does  not  pretend  to  call  the  different  regions  continents  and 
oceans,  but  merely  desigiiatos  them  as  li^it  and  dark  jjortioiis. 


Rotation  (^  jU<i >■;.-— Mars  is  tiie  only  planet  llcsides  the  rai+li 
of  wliich  we  can  be  sure  that  tlie  time  of  axial  rotation  ad- 
mits of  being  detcnnined  with  entire  precision.  Drawings  bj 
Ilooke,  two  centuries  ago,  exhibit  markings  which  can  still  he 
recognized,  and  from  a  comparison  of  them  with  recent  ones 
Mr.  Proctor  has  found  for  the  period  of  rotation  24  hoars  31 
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niinntea  32.73  seconds,  which  he  considers  correct  within  three 
or  foHi*  limidttKltha  of  a  second.  Tlie  equator  of  Mars  is  in- 
chiied  to  tlie  plane  of  itF  orbit  abont  27'',bo  that  tlie  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons  are  greater  on  Mars  than  on  the  earth  in  the  pro- 
portion of  27°  to  234".  Owing  to  this  great  obliquity,  we  can 
sometimes  see  one  ixde  of  tlie  planet,  and  sometimes  the  other, 
troin  the  earth.     When  in  longitude  350°,  that  is,  in  the  same 


Y^a.  M.— N'lnhern  hemlnjilicre  of  ll«r«.  Fis.  8B.— Boniheru  heiuL'plRrs  of  Mfin. 

direction  fnnn  the  snn  in  which  the  earth  is  pitnated  on  Sep- 
teniljer  10th,  the  sonth  pole  of  the  planet  is  inclined  towards 
the  snn ;  and  if  the  planet  is  then  in  oppositiim,  it  will  l>e  in- 
clined towards  the  earth  also,  so  that  we  caii  see  the  region  of 
tlie  planet  to  a  distance  of  27°  bejond  the  pole.  At  an  ojv 
]^iosition  in  Mareli  the  noith  pole  of  the  planet  is  inclined  tow- 
ai-ds  tlie  snn,  and  towards  the  earth  also.  We  have  jnst  seen 
that  Mars  is  mnch  fai'ther  at  the  latter  oppositions  than  at  the 
former,  so  that  we  can  get  mnch  Iwtter  \iews  of  the  south  pcle 
of  the  planet  than  of  the  Qorth  pole. 

SateUUea  of  Mara. — On  the  night  of  Angnst  11th,  IST^ 
Professor  Asaph  Hall,  while  scrutinizing  the  neighborhooil  ul 
Mai-s  with  the  great  equatorial  of  the  Wasliington  Observato- 
ry, found  a  Email  object  about  SO  seconds  east  of  the  planet. 
Cloudy  weather  prevented  further  obser\'ation  at  that  time; 
but  on  the  night  of  the  16th  it  was  again  found,  and  two 
hours'  ol«ervation  showed  tliat  it  followed  the  planet  in  it^ 
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orbital  motion.  Still,  fearing  that  it  might  be  a  small  planet 
which  chanced  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  Professor  Hall 
waited  for  another  observation  before  announcing  his  discov- 
ery. A  rough  calculation  from  the  observed  elongation  of  the 
satellite  and  the  known  mass  of  Mais  showed  that  the  period 
of  revolution  would  probably  be  not  far  from  29  houi-s,  and 
that,  if  the  object  were  a  satellite,  it  would  be  hidden  during 
most  of  the  following  night,  but  would  reappear  near  its  orig- 
inal position  towards  morning.  This  prediction  was  exactly 
fulfilled,  the  satellite  ciherging  from  the  planet  about  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  ISth. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  reappeamnce  of  the  satellite  was 
followed  by  the  api>eai*ance  of  another  object,  much  closer  to 
the  planet,  which  proved  to  be  a  second  and  inner  satellite. 
The  reality  of  both  objects  was  abundantly  confirmed  by  obser- 
vations on  the  following  nights,  not  only  at  Washington,  but  at 
the  Cainbridge  Observatory,  by  Professor  Pickering  and  hi§as- 
8)stants,and  at  Cambridgeport,  by  Messrs.  Alvan  Clark  &  Sous. 

The  most  exti*aordinary  feature  of  the  two  satellites  is  the 
proximity  of  the  inner  one  to  the  planet,  and  the  rapidity  of 
its  revolution.  The  shortest  period  hitherto  known  is  that  of 
the  inner  satellite  of  Saturn — 22  houi-s  37  minutes.  But  the 
inner  satellite  of  Mars  goes  round  iii  7  houi-s  38  minutes..  Its 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  planet  is  about  6000  miles, 
and  from  the  surface  less  than  4000.  If  there  are  anv  as- 
tronomera  on  Mai's  with  telescopes  and  eyes  like  ours,  they 
can  readily  find  out  whether  this  satellite  is  inhabited,  the  dis- 
tance being  less  than  one-sixtieth  that  of  the  moon  from  us. 

That  kind  of  near  approach  to  simple  relationships  between 
the  times  of  revolution  is  found  here  which  we  see  in  the  sat- 
ellites of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The  inner  satellite  of  Mai's  re- 
volves in  very  nearly  one- fourth  the  period  of  tlie  outer  one, 
tliese  times  beins:,  „     «• 

o'  Hrt.     Mm. 

Outer  satellite 30    18 

One-fourth  this  period 7    S4J 

Period  of  inner  satellite... r. 7    39 

•  These  satellites  may  also  be  put  down  as  by  far  the  smallest 
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heavenly  bodies  yet  known.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  make 
anytliing  like  a  iiiimeriual  estimate  of  their  diameters,  because 
they  are  seen  in  tlie  teletivope  only  as  faint  points  of  light; 
and,  liaving  no  sensible  surface,  no  sneii  tiling  as  a  measure 
of  tlie  diainetei-8  is  possible.  Tlio  only  datum  on  wliicli  an 
eatimale  can  be  founded  is  the  ainoiuit  of  light  which  they 
give.  Tlie  writer  judged  the  magnitude  of  tlie  outer  one  to 
be  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  Accoixling  to  the  esti- 
mate of  ZoU nor,  Mai's  itself,  at  tliis  opposition,  is  three  inugni- 
tiides  brighter  than  n  firtit-maguitude  star.  The  diflercnue  of 
brilliauuy  between  Mhi-s  and  the  outer  satellite  is,  therefore, 
represented  by  thirteen  or  fourteen  oi'dci's  of  magnitude. 
From  this,  it  would  follow  that  Mars  gives  fraui  200,000  to 
500,000  times  as  inueli  light  as  the  satellite ;  and  if  l)oth  are  of 
the  same  light-i'edectiiig  power,  tlie  diametei-  uf  the  satellite 
would  be  from  6  to  10  miles.  It  may  be  as  small  as  5  miles, 
or  as  great  as  20,  but  is  not  likely  to  lie  far  without  these 
limits.  The  inner  satellite  is  much  brighter  than  the  outer 
oue,  and  its  diameter  probably  lies  between  10  and  40  miles. 


/iB.SBa.— Appiireu(orbiUofthB»alelli[e«ofMiir8lnl3:T,naob(ervedaDd  In W  down  by 
FmrMMif  Hall. 

§  7.  The  Small  Planets. 
It  WHS  imix>ssible  to  study  the  solar  system, aa  it  was  known 
to  modern  astronomy  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  een- 
tiiry,  without  being  strnek  by  the  great  gap  which  existed  be- 
tween Mars  nnd  Jupiter.  Except  this  gap,  all  the  planets  then 
known  succeeded  each  other  according  to  a  toler.%bly  I'egular 
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law,  and  by  interpolating  a  single  planet  at  nearly  double  the 
distance  of  Mars  the  order  of  distances  would  be  complete. 
The  idea  that  an  unknown  planet  might  really  exist  in  this 
region  was  entertained  from  the  time  of  Kepler.  So  snro 
wei'e  some  astronomei-s  of  this  tliat,  in  1800,  an  association  of 
twenty-four  observers  was  formed,  having  for  its  object  a  s^'s- 
tcmatic  search  for  the  planet.  The  zodiac  was  divided  into 
twenty-four  parts,  one  of  wliich  wsis  to  be  searched  through 
by  each  observer.  But  by  one  of  those  curious  coincidences, 
which  have  so  frequently  occurred  in  the  history  of  science, 
the  planet  wjis  accidentally  discovered  by  an  outside  astrono- 
mer before  the  society  could  get  fairly  to  work.  On  January 
1st,  1801,  Piazzi,  of  Palermo,  found  a  star  in  the  constellation 
Taurus  which  did  not  belong  there,  and  on  observing  it  the 
night  after,  he  found  that  it  had  changed  its  position  among 
the  surrounding  st^ir^,  and  must,  therefore,  be  a  planet.  He 
followed  it  for  a  period  of  about  six  weeks,  after  which  it  was 
lost  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  without  any  one  else  seeing  it. 
When  it  was  time  to  emerge  again  in  the  following  autumn, 
its  rediscovery  became  a  diflicnlt  problem.  But  the  skill  of  the 
great  mathematician  Gauss  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  method 
by  which  the  orbit  of  any  planetary  lx)dy  could  be  complete- 
ly and  easily  determined  from  three  or  four  observations.  He 
was  thus  able  to  tell  observers  where  their  telescopes  must  be 
pointed  to  rediscover  the  planet,  and  it  was  found  without  dif- 
ficulty before  the  end  of  the  year.  Piazzi  gave  it  the  name 
Geres.  The  orbit  found  by  Gauss  showed  it  to  revolve  between 
Mai's  and  Jupiter  at  a  little  less  than  double  the  distance  of 
the  former,  and  therefore  to  be  the  long -thought -of  j)hinet 
But  the  discovery  had  a  sequel  wiiich  no  one  anticipated,  and 
of  which  we  have  not  j'et  seen  the  end.  In  March,  1802,  Ol 
bers  discovered  a  second  planet,  which  was  also  found  to  be 
revolving  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  Pallas,  The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  its  orbit 
was  its  great  inclination,  which  exceeded  34°.  Olbere  there* 
upon  suggested  his  celebrated  hypothesis  that  the  two  bodies 
might  be  fragments  of  a  single  planet  which  had  been  ehat* 
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tered  by  some  explosion.  If  such  \vei*e  the  case,  tlie  orbits  ol 
all  the  fragments  would  at  first  intersect  each  other  at  the 
l.)oint  wliere  the  explosion  occuri'ed.  He  therefore  thought  it 
likely  that  other  fragments  would  be  found,  especially  if  a 
search  wei-e  kept  up  near  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  orbits 
of  Ceres  and  Palhis.  Acting  on  this  idea,  Harding,  of  Lilien- 
thill,  found  a  third  planet  in  1804,  while  Olbci-s  found  a 
fourth  one  in  1807.  These  were  c.al led  Juno  and  Vesta.  The 
former  came  quite  near  to  Olbers's  theory  that  the  orbits 
should  all  pass  near  the  saiue  point,  but  the  latter  did  not 
01bei*8  continued  a  search  for  additional  planets  of  this  group 
for  a  number  of  yeare,  but  at  length  gave  it  up,  and  died 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  but  these  four. 

In  December,  1845,  thiity-eight  years  after  the  discovery  of 
Vesta,  Ilcncke,  of  Driesen,  being  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  star-eliarts,  found  a  fifth  phim^t  of  the  group,  and  thus  re- 
commenced a  series  of  discoveries  which  have  continued  till 
the  present  time.  No  less  than  three  were  discovered  in  1847, 
and  at  least  one  has  been  found  every  year  since.  To  show 
the  mte  at  which  discovery  has  gone  on,  we  divide  the  time 
since  1845  into  periods  of  five  years  each,  and  give  the  num^ 
ber  found  during  each  period : 

In  1866-70 27  were  discovered. 

"  1871-75 45     "  " 

**  1876-80.. 62     **  '* 

"  1881-85 34     *'  " 

**  1886-90 49     **  ** 

Totnl  known  in  18^2 325 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  discovery  increased  pretty 
steadily  from  1846  to  1880,  and  since  then  has  fallen  ofE. 
How  far  this  falling  off  is  due  to  there  being  fewer  Irft  to 
discover,  and  how  far  to  some  discoverers  having  ceased  to 
look  for  new  ones,  we  cannot  yet  say.  During  the  ten  years 
1868-77  nearly  half  the  discoveries  were  made  by  Peters,  of 
Clinton,  and  Watson,  of  Ann  Arbor,  both  of  whom  are  now 
dead.  Since  1878,  Palisa,  of  Vienna,  and  Charlois,  of  Nice, 
have  been  the  leading  discoverers,  and  are  still  adding  to  their 
laurels.   Palisa  has  now  found  more  than  any  other  astronomer. 


Til  1845 5  were  discovered. 

In   1846-.50 8     " 

**   18.n-55 24     "  " 

"   18.-)6-60 25     "  " 

"  1861-65 23     "  " 
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American  discoveries  of  these  bodies  were  commenced  by 
Mr.  James  Ferguson,  ^vho  discovered  Eiiphrosyiie  at  Wasliing- 
ton  on  September  1st,  1854.  lie  was  followed  by  Senrle,  wlio 
discovered  Pandora  at  Albany,  and  Tuttle,  who  discovered 
Clytia  at  Cambritlge. 

All  the  planetft  of  this  group  aro  remarkable  for  their  mi- 
linteness.  The  disks  are  all  so  small  as  to  defy  exact  meas- 
nremenr,  presenting  the  ap[>earance  of  mere  stains.  A  rough 
estimate  of  their  diameters  can,  however,  be  made  from  the 
amount  of  light  which  tiiey  rcHect;  and  although,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  exact  knowledge  of  their  reflecting  power,  the  results 
of  this  method  arc  not  very  certain,  they  are  the  best  we  can 
obtain.  It  is  thus  found  that  Ceres  and  Vesta  are  the  largest 
of  the  group,  their  diameters  lying  somewhere  between  200 
and  400  miles;  while, if  w-e.omit  some  very  lately  discovered, 
the  smallest  are  Atalanta,  Maja,  and  Sappho,  of  which  tlie  di- 
ameters may  be  between  20  and  40  miles.  We  may  safely 
say  that  it  would  ta^e  several  thousand  of  the  largest  of  these 
small  planets  to  make  one  as  large  as  the  earth. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  some  of  these  bodies  are  of 
irregular  shape,  and  thus  favor  Olbers's  hyjx)thesis  that  they 
are  fragments  of  an  exploded  planet.  But  this  opinion  has 
no  other  foundation  than  a  suspected  varial)ility  of  their  lights 
which  may  be  an  illusion,  and  wliich,  if  it  exists,  might  result 
from  one  side  of  the  planet  heiui;  darker  in  color  than  the 
other.  The  latter  supposition  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  many 
of  the  satellites  are  known  to  be  variable  from  this  or  some 
analogous  cause.  As  the  supposed  irregularities  of  form  have 
never  been  seen,  and  are  not  necessary  to  account  for  the  va- 
riations of  brilliancy,  there  is  no  suflicicnt  reason  for  believing 
i:i  their  existence. 

Olbers's  Hypotliesis,  —  The  question  whether  these  bodies 
could  ever  have  foi  ined  a  sinojle  one  has  now  become  one  of 
cosmogony  rather  than  of  astronomy.  If  a  planet  were  shat- 
tered, the  orbit  of  each  fragment  would,  at  first,  pass  through 
the  point  at  which  the  explosion  occurred,  however  widely 
they  might  be  separated  throuorh  the  rest  of  their  coui-se.    Bui 
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ow^ir.g  to  the  secular  changes  produced  by  tlie  attmctious  of  . 
the  otl>er  planets,  this  coincidence  would  not  continue.  The 
orbits  would  slowly  move  away,  and  aftpr  the  lapse  of  a  few 
thousand  yeai-s  no  trace  of  a  common  intersection  would  be 
seen.  It  is,  therefore,  curious  tliat  Gibers  and  his  con  tempera- 
ries  should  have  expected  to  find  such  a  I'egion  of  intersection, 
as  it  implied  that  the  explosion  liad  occurred  within  a  few 
thousand  years.  The  fact  that  the  required  conditions  wei'e 
not  f ultiiled  was  no  argument  against  the  hypothesis,  because 
the  explosion  might  have  occurred  millions  of  yeare  ago,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  perihelion  and  node  of  each  orbit 
would  have  made  many  entire  revolutions ;  so  that  the  orbits 
would  have  been  completely  mixed  up. 

Desirous  of  seeing  whether  the  orbits  passed  iiearer  a  com- 
mon point  of  intei'section  in  times  past  than  at  present,  Enclve 
computed  their  secular  variations.  The  result  seemed  to  be 
advei*se  to  Olbers's  hypothesis,  as  it  showed  that  the  orbits 
were  farther  from  having  a  common  point  in  ages  past  than 
at  present.  But  this  result  was  not  conclusive  either,  because 
he  only  determined  the  rates  at  which  the  orbits  are  now 
changing,  whereas,  as  previously  explained,  the  orbits  of  all 
the  planets  really  go  through  periodic  oscillations ;  and  it  is 
only  by  calculating  these  oscillations  that  their  positions  can 
be  determined  for  very  i-emote  epochs.  They  have  since 
been  determined  for  some  of  the  planets  in  question,  and  the 
result  seems  to  show  that  the  orbits  could  never  have  intersect- 
ed unless  some  of  them  have,  in  the  mean  time,  been  altered 
by  the  attraction  of  the  small  planets  on  each  other.  Such  an 
action  is  not  impossible;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  it, 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  these  bodies,  and  our  ignorance 
3f  their  masses.  We  can,  however,  say  that  if  the  explosion 
ever  did  occur,  an  immense  interval,  probably  millions  of 
yeare,Tnu8t  have  elapsed  in  the  mean  time.  A  diflFerent  ex- 
planation of  the  group  is  given  by  the  nebular  hypothesis,  of 
which  we  sliall  hereafter  speak,  so  that  Olbei-s's  hypothesis  Ui 
Bo  longer  considered  by  astronomers. 

The  planets  in  question  are  distinguished  from  the  othersg 
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.not  only  by  their  small  size,  but  by  the  great  eccentricitiet^ 
and  inclinations  of  their  orbits.  If  we  except  Mercury,  none 
of  the  larger  planets  Jias  an  eccentricity  amounting  to  one- 
tenth  the  diameter  of  its  orbit,  nor  is  nny  orbit  inclined  more 
than  two  or  three  degrees  to  the  ecliptic.  But  the  inclina- 
tions  of  many  of  tlie  small  planets  exceed  ten  degrees,  and 
the  eccentricities  frequently  amount  to  a  fourth  of  the  radii 
of  their  orbits.  The  result  is  tliat  the  same  small  planet  is  at 
very  different  distances  from  the  sun  in  various  points  of  itft' 
orbit.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  mean  distances  of  these 
bodies  from  the  sun  have  a  pretty  tvide  range,  and  we  shall 
find  tliat  tliey.  extend  through  a  quite  broad  zone.  The  inside 
edge  of  tliis  zone  seems  pretty  well  marked,  its  distaiu^  being- 
about  180  millions  of  niiles  from  the  sun,  or  between  30  and 
40  millions  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars.  On  the  outside,  it  ter-- 
minates  more  gradually,  but  nowhere  extends  within  50  mill- 
ions of  miles  of  the  orbit  of  Jupiter.  If  any  of  the  small 
planets  ever  ranged  outside  of  ceitain  limits,  the  attraction  ol' 
Mars  or  Jupiter  was  so  great  as^  to  completely  derange  their 
orbits,  so  that  we  have  a  physical  law  which  sets  a  limit  to  the 
zone;  but  whether  the  limit  thus  set  would  coincide  with  the 
actual  limit  w^e  cannot  at  present  say. 

There  are  also  within  the  limits  of  the  group  certain  posi- 
tions, in  which,  if  the  orbits  were  placed,  they  would  be  greatly 
changed  by  the  action  of  Jupiter.  These  positions  ai-e  those 
in  which  the  time  of  revolution  would  be  some  simple  exact 
fraction  of  that  of  Jupiter,  as  i,  ^,  f ,  y,  etc.  Professor  Daniel 
Kirkwood  has  pointed  out  the  curious  fact  that  there  are  gapa 
in  the  series  of  small  planets  corresponding  to  these  periodic 
times.  Whether  these  gaps  are  really  due  to  the  relations  oi 
the  periodic  times,  or  are  simply  the  result  of  chance,  cannot 
yet  be  settled.  The  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  the  small 
planets  have  a  period  very  nearly  three-eighths  that  of  Jnpiter, 
may  lead  us  to  wait  for  further  evidence  before  concluding 
that  we  have  to  deal  witn  a  real  law  of  nature  in  the  cases 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Kirkwood. 

Number  and  Total  Mass  of  the  Small  Planets. — At  present  it 
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Is  not  possible  to  set  any  certain  limits  to  the  probable  number 
of  the  small  planets.  Altliough  a  hundred  and  seventy-two 
are  now  known^  tli^re  is  as  yet  no  sensible  diminution  in  the 
rate  at  which  they  are  being  discovered.  The  question  of 
their  total  number  depends  very  largely  on  whether  thei*e  is 
any  limit  to  their  minuteness.  If  there  is  no  snch  limit,  then 
there  may  be  an  indefinite  number  of  them,  too  small  to  be 
fonnd  with  the  telescopes  now  engaged  in  searching  for  them; 
and  the  lai'ger  the  telescopes  engaged  in  the  search,  the  more 
will  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  stop  at  a  certain 
limit — say  twenty  miles  in  diameter — we  may  say  with  con* 
siderable  coniidsnce  that  their  total  number  is  also  limited, 
and  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  them  will  be  discovered 
by  the  pi'esent  generation  of  astronomers^ 

So  far  as  we  can  now  see,  the  pre|x>nderance  of  evidence  is 
on  the  side  of  the  number  and  mao:nitude  beins^  limited.  Tlie 
indications  in  this  direction  are  th^t  the  newly  discovei'ed  ones 
are  not  generally  the  smallest  objects  which  could  be  seen 
with  the  telescopes  which  have  made  the  discovery,  and  do 
not  seem,  on  the  average,  to  be  materially  smaller  than  those 
which  were  discovered  ten  yeai*s  ago.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
number  of  this  avei'age  magnitude  which  still  remain  undis- 
covered can  be  \ery  great,  and  new  ones  will  probably  l)e 
found  to  grow  decidedly  rare  before  another  hundred  are  dis- 
covered. Then  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  greater  optical 
power  in  the  search.  If  this  results  in  finding  a  number  of 
new  ones  too  small  to  be  found  with  the  former  telescopes,  we 
shall  have  to  regard  the  group  as  nnlimited  in  number.  But 
if  no  snch  new  ones  are  thus  fonnd,  it  will  sho\C  that  the  end 
has  been  nearly  reached. 

In  gravitational  astronomy,  the  question  of  the  total  mass 
of  the  small  planets  is  more  important  than  that  of  their  total 
number,  because  on  this  mass  depends  their  eflFect  in  altering 
the  motions  of  the  large  planets.  Any  individual  small  planet 
is  so  minute  that  its  attraction  on  the  other  planets  is  entirely 
insensible.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  whole  group 
might,  by  their  combined  action,  produce  a  secular  variation 
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in  the  form  of  the  orbits  of  Mai's  and  Jupiter  which,  in  the 
coui*se  of  yeare,  will  be  clearly  shown  by  the  observation& 
But,  although  accurate  observations  of  these  planets  have  been 
made  for  more  than  a  centurv,  no  such  effect  has  vet  been  no- 
ticed.  The  sum  total  of  their  masses  must,  therefore,  be  much 
less  than  that  of  an  avei-age  planet,  though  we  cannot  say  pi-e- 
cisely  what  the  limit  is.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  those 
which  have  been  discovered  is  entii-ely  accordant  with  the 
opinion  that  the  mass  of  the  entire  group  is  so  small  that  it 
cannot  make  itself  felt  by  its  attmction  on  the  other  planets 
for  many  yeare  to  come.  In  fact,  if  their  diametei*s  be  esti- 
mated from  their  brightness,  in  the  manner  ah^eady  indicated, 
we  shall  lind  that  if  all  that  are  yet  known  were  made  into  a 
single  planet  the  diameter  would  be  less  than  400  miles ;  and 
if  a  thousand  more,  of  the  average  size  of  those  discovered 
since  1850  should  exist,  their  addition  to  the  consolidated 
planet  would  not  increase  its  diameter  to  500  miles.  Such  a 
planet  would  be  only  4J00  ^^  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  and,  un- 
less we  supposed  it  to  possess  an  extitioi'dinary  specific  gmvity, 
could  not  much  exceed  ^jruo  of  the  mass  of  the  earth,  or  -^  of 
the  mass  of  Mercury.  We  may  fairly  conclude  that  unless 
the  group  of  small  planets  actually  consists  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  minute  bodies,  of  which  only  a  few  of  the  brightest 
have  yet  been  discovered,  their  total  volume  and  mass  are  far 
less  than  those  of  any  one  of  the  major  planets. 

The  number  of  these  bodies  now  known  is  so  great  that  the 
mere  labor  of  keeping  the  run  of  their  motions,  so  that  they 
shall  not  be  lost,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  results. 
It  is  mainly  fhrough  the  assiduity  of  German  students  that 
most  of  them  are  kept  from  being  lost.  Should  many  more 
be  found,  it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  an 
eminent  German  astronomer,  and  let  such  of  them  as  seem 
nnimportant  go  again,  and  pui'sue  their  orbit  undisturbed  h] 
telescope  or  computer. 
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CHAPTElt  TV. 

THE   OtTEtt   OROUr   OF   Pr.ANETS. 


§  1.  77te  PUinet  Jupiter. 

Jupiter  ib  the  "  giant  plniiet  "  of  oiir  s^Bteiii,  liis  inasB  lai^e* 

ly  exceeding  that  of  all  the  other  planets  combined.     His 

mean  diameter  is  about  S5,000  miles;  but  owing  to  Ins  rapid 

rotation  on  liis  axis,  his  eijuatoriul  exceeds  his  polar  diametei 


tat.  8«.-Jnp1tCi  n»  Ken  with  Ihe  smut  WiBhlnRlnn  telesenpe,  Msrch  Slsl,  19T»,  10  b(rai» 
33  iiiiuntes  munn  time.    Drnwu  by  Fcoteaftn  lloldeii. 

by  5000  miles.  In  volume  be  exceeds  our  earth  abont  1300 
times,  while  in  mass  he  ext^ed^  it  about  213  times.  His  gpe- 
cific  gmvity  i»,  therefore,  far  less  than  that  of  the  earth,  and 
even  less  than  that  of  water.  His  mean  distance  from  the 
Sim  is  480  millions  of  miles,  but,  owing  to  the  eccentricity  of 
his  orbit,  his  actual  distance  i-anges  l>etween  457  and  503  mill- 
ions. His  time  of  I'evobitioii  is  fifty  days  less  than  twelve 
years. 
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Jupiter  is  easily  recognized  by  his  brilliant  white  light,  with 
which  he  outshines  every  other  planet  except  Venus.  To  fa- 
cilitate his  i*ecognition,  we  give  the  dates  of  opposition  during 
a  few  years. 

1888 ^ May  2l8t.      I    1890 July  30ih. 

1889 June  24th*    I    1891 Septeiiilnsr  7th. 

During  the  four  years  following  1891  he  will  be  in  opposi- 
tion, on  the  average  about  five  weeks  later  each  year,  iiainely, 
about  the  middle  of  October,  1892,  toward  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 1893,  and  so  on.  A  month  or  two  befoi-e  opposition 
he  can  be  seen  rising  late  in  the  evening,  while  during  the 
thi-ee  months  following  opposition  lie  will  always  be  seen  in 
the  early  evening  somewhere  between  soutli-east  and  south- 
west 

The  Surface  of  Jxtpiter, — Except  the  sun  and  moon,  there 
is  no  object  of  our  system  which  has  during  the  last  few  j-ears 
been  the  subject  of  more  careful  examination  than  this  planet 
The  markings  on  his  surface  are  subject  to  changes  so  great 
and  i*apid  that  a  map  of  Jupiter  is  impossible.  I3ut  this  sur- 
face always  presents  a  very  diversified  appearance.  The  ear- 
lier telescopic  observei^s  described  light  and  dark  belts  as  ex- 
tending  across  it.  Until  a  quite  recent  period  it  has  been 
customary  to  describe  these  belts  as  two  in  number,  one  north 
of  the  equator  and  the  other  south  of  it.  Commonly  they  are 
seen  as  dark  bands  on  tlie  bright  disk  of  the  planet ;  but  it  is 
curious  that  Ilu^'ghens  i*epresents  them  as  brighter  than  the 
pest  of  the  surface.  As  telescopic  power  was  increased,  it  was 
Been  that  the  so-called  bands  were  of  a  far  more  complex 
structure  than  had  been  supposed,  and  consisted  of  great 
numbera  of  stratified,  cloud-like  appearances  of  the  most  va- 
riegated forms.  These  forms  change  so  rapidly  that  the  face 
of  the  planet  may  change  in  appearance  on  two  successive 
nights.  They  are  most  strongly  marked  at  some  distance 
on  each  side  of  the  Jovian  equator,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  two  belts  when  a  very  small  or  imperfect  tele- 
scope is  used. 
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Both  the  outlinee  of  these  helts  and  the  coloi*  of  some  f.'arte 
of  the  planet,  seem  subject  to  considerable  changes.  Tlie 
-equatorial  regions,  and  indeed  the  epaces  between  the  belts 
generally,  are  often  of  a  rosy  tinge.  This  coloring  is  some- 
times 60  strongly  marked  aa  to  be  evident  to  the  most  super- 
ficial observer,  wliile  at  other  times  hai-dly  a  ti-ace  of  it  can  b& 
seen. 

Spots  which  are  much  more  pornianent  than  the  ordinary 
markings  on  the  belt  are  sometimes  visible.  By  watching 
these  spots  from  day  to  diiy,  and  measnniig  tlieir  position 
npon  the  apparent  disk,  tlie  time  of  rotation  ^f  Jupiter  on  his 
axis  has  been  determined.  Commonly  the  s|M>t3  ni^  dark; 
bnt  ou  some  rather  rare  occasions  the  planet  is  seen  with  a 
number  of  small,  roimd,  bright  spots  like  satellites.  Of  theso 
blight  spots  no  explanation  has  been  given. 


From  the  changeability  of  the  belts,  and  indeed  of  nearly  all 
the  visible  features  on  the  sui-face  of  Jnpitei-,  it  is  clear  that 
vhat  we  ace  on  that  planet  is  not  the  sni-fnce  of  a  solid  nu- 
cleus, bnt  vaporous  or  clond-like  formntions  which  cover  the 
entire  surface  and  extend  to  a  great  depth  below.  To  all  ai> 
pearancc,  the  planet  is  covered  with  a  deep  and  dense  atmos- 
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phci*e,  through  which  light  cannot  penetrate  on  account  of 
tliick  masses  of  clouds  and  vapor.  In  the  arrangements  oi 
these  clouds  in  streaks  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  in  the 
change  of  their  forms  with  the  latitude,  there  may  be  some- 
tiling  analogous  to  the  zones  of  clouds  and  rain  on  the  earth. 
But  of  late  jeai*s  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  physical  consti 
tution  of  Jupiter  seems  to  offer  more  analogies  to  that  of  the 
sun  than  to  that  of  the  earth.  Like  the  sun,  he  is  brighter  in 
the  centre  than  near  the  edges.  This  is  shown  in  the  most 
striking  manner  in  the  ti*ansits  of  his  satellites  over  his  disk. 
When  the  satellite  first  entei*s  on  the  disk,  it  commonly  seeins 
like  a  bright  spot  on  a  dark  background ;  but  as  it  approaches 
the  centre,  it  appears  like  a  dark  spot  on  the  bright  back- 
ground of  the  planet.  The  brightness  of  the  centre  is  prob- 
ably t\jro  or  thi'ee  times  greater  than  that  of  the  limb.  This 
diminution  of  light  towards  the  edge  may  arise,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  sun,  from  the  light  near  the  edge  passing  through  a 
greater  depth  of  atmosphere,  and  thus  becoming  fainter  by 
absorption. 

A  still  more  remaikable  resemblance  to  the  sun  has  some- 
times been  suspected — nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  that  Jupiter 
shines  partly  by  his  own  light.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed 
that  he  actually  emitted  more  light  than  fell  upon  him  from 
the  sun ;  and  if  this  were  proved,  it  would  show  conclusive- 
ly that  he  was  self-luminous.  If  all  the  light  which  the  sun 
shed  upon  the  planet  were  equally  reflected  in  every  direction, 
we  might  speak  with  some  certainty  on  this  question ;  but  iu 
the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  we  cannot.  ZoUner  has 
found  that  the  brightness  of  Jupiter  may  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  him  to  reflect  62  per  cent,  of  the  sunlight  which  he 
receives.  But  if  this  is  his  average  reflecting  power,  the  re» 
fleeting  power  of  his  brighter  portions  must  be  much  greater; 
in  fact,  they  are  so  bright  that  they  must  shine  partly  by  their 
own  light,  unless  they  reflect  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
sunlight  back  in  the  direction  of  the  earth  and  sun.  Clouds 
would  not  be  likely  to  do  this.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  a&» 
Bume  that  the  planet  emits  any  great  amount  of  light,  we  are 
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met  by  tlie  fact  that,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  satellites  would 
shine  by  this  light  when  they  were  in  the  shadow  of  tlie 
planet.  As  these  bodies  totally  disappear  in  this  position,  the 
quantity  of  light  emitted  by  Jupiter  must  be  quite  small.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  a  small  probability  that  the  brighter  spots 
Df  this  planet  are  from  time  to  time  slightly  self-luminous. 

Again,  the  interior  of  Jupiter  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  an 
activity  so  enormous  that  we  can  attribute  it  only  to  a  veiy 
high  temperature,  like  that  of  the  sun.  This  is  shown  by  the 
rapid  movements  always  going  on  in  his  visible  sui^face,  which 
frequently  changes  its  asi)ect  in  a  few  hours.  Such  a  power- 
ful effect  could  hardly  be  pro^Juced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
because,  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  the  planet,  he  receives 
only  between  one-twenty-fifth  and  one-thirtieth  of  the  light 
and  heat  which  we  do.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  Jupiter 
is  not  yet  covered  by  a  solid  crust,  as  our  earth  is,  but  that 
his  white-hot  interior,  whether  liquid  or  gaseous,  has  nothing 
to  cover  it  but  the  dense  vapors  to  which  that  heat  gives  rise. 
In  this  case  the  vapors  may  be  self-luminous  when  they  have 
freshly  arisen  from  the  interior,  and  may  rapidly  cool  off  after 
reaching  the  upper  limit  to  which  they  ascend. 

Rotation  of  Jupiter. — Owing  to  the  physical  condition  of  Ju- 
piter, no  precisely  determinate  time  of  rotation  can  be  assign- 
ed him,  as  in  the  case  of  Mars.  Without  a  solid  crust  which 
we  ca!i  see  from  time  to  time,  the  observed  times  of  rota- 
tion will  be  those  of  liquid  or  vaporous  formations,  which  may 
have  a  proper  motion  of  their  own.  A  spot  has,  however,  on 
some  occasions  been  observed  for  several  yeare,  and  it  has 
thus  been  pretty  certainly  determined  that  the  time  of  rota- 
tion is  about  9  houre  55^  minutes.  The  first  observation  of  a 
spot  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Cassini,  who  found  the  time  of 
rotation  to  be  9  hours  55  minutes  58  seconds.  No  further 
exact  observations  were  made  until  the  time  of  Schroter,  who 
observed  a  number  of  transient  spots  during  1785  and  1786. 
The  times  of  rotation  varied  from  9  hours  55  minutes  to  9 
hours  56  minutes,  from  which  he  concluded  that  heavy  storme 

ragod  on  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  gave  the  cloudy  masses 
0 
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which  formed  tlie  spots  a  motion  of  their  own.  In  November, 
1834,  a  remarkable  spot  was  observed  by  Madler,  of  Dorpat, 
which  lasted  until  the  following  April,  from  which  the  time 
of  rotation  came  out  9  houra  55  minutes  30  seconds. 

The  most  persistent  of  these  phenomena  yet  observed  is  the 
noted  "red  8ix)t,"  which  has  been  followed  since  1879,  and  is 
still  visible,  though  very  faint.  For  several  years  it  was  very 
conspicuous.  Whether  it  is  destined  to  fade  away  entirely, 
or  to  continue  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  planet's  surface, 
cannot  yet  be  determined.  This  spot  is  found  to  rotate  in  9 
hours  55  minutes  40  seconds,  but  the  period  changes  slightly 
from  time  to  time. 

Kecent  observations  and  researches  indicate  that  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  Jupiter  rotate  in  less  time,  and  with  more  ir- 
regularity, than  the  others,  thus  showing  still  another  analogy 
,  between  that  planet  and  the. sun. 

§  2.  The  Satellites  of  Jupiter, 

One  of  the  earliest  telescopic  discoveries  by  Galileo  was 
that  Jupiter  was  accompanied  by  four  satellites,  which  re- 
volved round  him  as  a  centre,  thus  forming  a  miniature  copy 
of  the  solar  system.  As  in  the  case  of  spots  on  the  sun,  Gal- 
ileo's announcement  of  this  discovery  was  received  with  in- 
credulity by  those  philosophei's  of  the  day  who  believed  thai 
everything  in  nature  was  described  in  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle. One  eminent  astronomer — Clavius  —  said  that  to  see 
the  satellites  one  must  have  a  telescope  which  would  produce 
them ;  but  he  changed  his  mind  as  soon  as  he  saw  them  him- 
self. Another  philosopher,  more  prudent,  refused  to  put  his 
eye  to  the  telescope  lest  he  should  see  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. He  died  shortly  afterwai-ds.  "  I  hope,"  said  the  caus- 
tic Galileo, "  that  he  saw  them  while  on  his  way  to  heaven." 

A  very  small  telescope,  or  even  a  good  opera-glass,  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  these  bodies.  Indeed,  very  strong  evidence  is 
on  recoixl  that  they  have  been  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  That 
they  could  be  seen  by  any  good  eye,  if  the  planet  were  out  oi 
the  way,  there  is  no  doubt«  the  difiiculty  in  seeing  them  sxisf 
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ing  from  the  glare  of  the  planet  on  the  eye.  If  the  lensea  of 
the  eye  are  so  transparent  and  pure  that  thei'e.  is  no  such 
glare,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  two  outer  satellites  might 
be  seen,  especially  if  they  should  happen  to  be  close  to* 
gather. 

According  to  the  best  determinations,  which  are,  however, 
by  no  means  certain,  the  diameters  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
range  between  2200  and  3700  miles,  the  third  from  the  planet 
being  the  largest,  and  the  second  the  smallest.  The  volume  of 
the  smallest  is,  therefore,  very  near  that  of  our  moop. 

The  light  of  these  satellites  varies  to  an  extent  which  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for,  except  by  supposing  very  violent 
changes  constantly  going  on  on  their  surfaces. .  It  has  some- 
times been  supposed  that  some  of  them,  like  our  moon,  always 
present  the  same  face  to  Jupiter,  and  that  the  changes  in  their 
brilliancy  are  due  to  differences  in  the  color  of  the  parts  of 
the  satellites  which  are  successively  turned  towards  us  during 
one  revolution  round  the  planet.  But  the  careful  measures 
of  their  light  made  by  Auwers,  of  Berlin,  and  Engelmann,  of 
Leipsic,  show  that  this  hypothesis  does  not  account  for  the 
changes  of  brilliancy,  which  are  sometimes  sudden  in  a  sur- 
prising degree.  The  satellites  are  so  distant  as  to  elude  tele- 
scopic examination  of  their  surfaces.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
hope  to  give  any  certain  explanation  of  these  changes. 

The  satellites  of  Jupiter  offer  problems  of  great  difficulty 
to  the  mathematician  who  attempts  to  calculate  the  effect  of 
their  mutual  attractions.  The  secular  variations  of  their  or- 
bits are  so  rapid  that  the  methods  applied  in  the  case  of  the 
planets  cannot  be  applied  here  without  material  alterations. 
The  most  curious  and  interesting  effect  of  their  mutual  at- 
traction is  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  motions  of 
the  three  inner  satellites  such  as  exists  nowhere  else  in  the 
Bolar  system.     The  connection  is  shown  by  these  two  laws : 

1.  That  the  mean  motion  of  the  first  satellite  added  to  twice  the 
mean  motion  of  the  third  is  exactly  equal  to  three  times  Vie  mean 
motion  of  the  second. 

2.  That  if  to  the  mean  longitude  of  the  first  satellite  we  add 
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twice  the  mean  hngitvde  of  the  thirds  and  subtract  three  times  the 
mean  longitude  of  the  second^  the  difference  is  always  180°. 

The  first  of  these  relations  is  shown  in  the  following  table 
of  the  mean  daily  motions  of  the  satellites : 

Satellite    I.  in  one  day  moves 203°.4890 

"       I£.        "         "           ior.3748 

"      III.        "          "           50°.3177 

"      IV.        **         "           21°,571l 

Motion  of  Satellite  1 203\4890 

Twice  that  of  Satellite  III 100°.6354 

Sum 304°.1244 

Three  times  motion  of  Satellite  II 304°.  1244 

It  was  firet  found  from  observations  that  the  three  satellites 
moved  together  so  nearly  according  to  this  law  that  no  certain 
deviation  could  be  detected.  But  it  was  not  known  whether 
this  was  a  mere  chance  coincidence,  or  an  actnal  law  of  nat 
ure,  till  Laplace  showed  that,  if  they  moved  so  nearly  in  this 
way  as  observations  had  shown  them  to,  there  would  be  an  ex- 
ti-emely  minute  force  arising  from  their  mutual  gravitation, 
BuflScient  to  keep  them  in  this  relative  position  forever.  There 
is,  in  this  case,  some  analogy  to  the  rotation  of  the  nioon, 
which,  being  once  started  presenting  the  same  face  to  the 
earth,  is  always  held  in  that  position  by  a  minute  residual  of 
the  earth's  attraction. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  discovery  of  the  progressive 
motion  of  light  from  the  eclipses  of  these  satellites,  and  of 
the  uses  of  these  eclipses  for  the  mugh  determination  of 
longitudes.  Both  the  eclipses,  and  the  transits  of  their  bodies 
over  the  face  of  Jupiter  aflFoi'd  interesting  subjects  of  obser- 
vation with  a  telescope  of  sufficient  power,  say  four  inches  np- 
erture  or  upwards.  To  facilitate  such  observations  the  times 
of  these  phenomena  are  predicted  in  both  the  American  and 
British  Nautical  Almanacs. 

§  3.  Saturn  and  its  System,  Physical  Aspect^  Belts^  Rotation, 

Satmn  is  the  sixtli  of  the  major  planets  in  the  order  of  dis- 
tiance  from  the  sun,  around  which  it  revolves  in  29J  years  at 
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ft  mean  distanoe  of  aboat  880  millions  of  miles.  In  mass  and 
Bize  it  stands  next  to  Jupiter.  To  show  tlie  disparity  in  the 
masses  of  tlie  planete  we  may  refer  to  the  table  already  given, 
filiowiug  that  althoogh  Satnm  is  not  one -third  the  mass  of 
Jupiter,  it  has  about  three  times  the  mass  of  the  six  planets, 
which  are  smaller  than  itself  put  together.  Its  surroundings 
are  such  as  to  make  it  the  most  magnificent  object  in  the  solar 
system.     While  no  other  planet  ia  known  to  have  more  than 


ria.  S8.— view  at  Satnm  and  bli  liugi. 

four  BBtellites,  Satnm  has  no  less  than  eight.  It  is  also  enr- 
rounded  by  a  pair  of  rings,  the  interior  diameter  of  which  is 
abont  100,000  miles.  The  aspect  of  these  rings  is  subject  to 
gi'eat  variations,  for  reasons  which  will  soon  appeal-.  The 
great  distance  of  the  planet  renders  the  study  of  its  details 
difficult  unless  the  highest  telescopic  power  is  applied.  The 
whole  combination  of  Saturn,  his  rings,  and  his  satellites  is 
often  called  the  Saiumian  System. 
The  planet  Saturn  generally  shines  with  the  brilUaney  of  « 
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moderate  firet-magnitude  star,  and  with  a  dingy,  reddish  h'ght, 
as  if  seen  through  a  smoky  atmosphere.  Its  apparent  bright- 
ness is,  however,  different  at  different  times :  during  the  yeare 
1876-1879  it  is  fainter  than  the  average,  owing  to  its  ring  be- 
ing seen  nearly  edgewise.  From  1878  till  1885  it  will  con- 
stantly grow  brighter,  on  account  both  of  the  opening  out  of 
the  ring  and  the  approach  of  the  planet  to  its  perihelion. 
The  times  of  opposition  are  as  follow : 

1S88 Junimry  23U.   I    1890 February  Idili.  |   1892 March  17th. 

1889. . .  .February  5th.  I    1891 March  4th.        I    1893 Mait:h  30th. 

In  subsequent  years  opposition  will  occur  about  tliirteen  days 
later  every  year,  so  that  by  adding  this  amount  to  the  date  for 
each  year  the  oppositions  can  be  found  until  the  end  of  the 
century  without  an  error  of  more  than  a  few  days. 

The  physical  constitution  of  Saturn  seems  to  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  Jupiter ;  but,  being  twice  as  far  away, 
it  cannot  be  so  well  studied.  The  farther  an  object  is  from 
tlie  sun,  the  less  brightly  it  is  illuminated ;  and  the  farther 
from  the  earth,  the  smaller  it  looks,  so  that  there  is  a  double 
difficulty  in  getting  the  finest  views  of  the  more  distant  plan- 
ets. When  examined  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  sur- 
face of  Saturn  is  seen  to  he  divei'sified  with  very  faint  mark- 
ings; and  if  high  telescopic  powei*s  are  used,  two  or  more 
Very  faint  sti'eaks  or  belts  may  be  seen  parallel  to  its  equator, 
the  strongest  ones  lying  on,  or  very  near,  the  equator.  As  in 
the  case  of  Jupiter,  these  belts  change  their  aspect  from  time 
to  time,  but  they  are  so  faint  that  the  changes  cannot  be 
easily  followed.  It  is  therefore,  in  general,  difficult  to  say 
with  certainty  whether  we  do  or  do  not  see  the  same  face  of 
Saturn  on  different  nights ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  only  on 
extraordinary  occasions  that  the  time  of  rotation  can  be  de- 
termined. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  a  well-defined  spot  was  known 
to  remain  long  enough  on  Saturn  to  determine  the  period  of 
its  rotation  was  in  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Hei'schel,  who,  from 
observations  extending  over  several  weeks,  found  the  time  of 
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rotation  to  be  10  honi*s  16  minutes.*  No  further  oppoi-tii- 
nity  for  determining  thift  period  seems  to  have  offered  itself 
until  1876,  when  an  appearance  altogether  new  suddenly 
showed  itself  on  the  globe  of  this  planet  On  the  evening  of 
December  7th,  1876,  Professor  Hall,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  measui*es  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn  with  the  great  Wash* 
ington  telescope,  saw  a  brilliant  white  spot  near  the  equator 
of  the  planet.  It  seemed  as  if  an  immense  eruption  of  white- 
hot  matter  had  suddenly  burst  up  from  tlie  interior.  The 
spot  gradually  spread  itself  out  in  the  direction  which  would 
be  east  on  tlie  planet,  so  as  to  assume  the  form  of  a  long  light 
streak,  of  which  the  brightest  point  was  near  the  following 
end.  It  continued  visible  until  January,  when  it  became  faint 
and  ill-defined,  and  the  planet  was  lost  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Immediately  upon  the  discovery  of  this  remarkable  phenom- 
enon, messages  were  sent  to  other  observers  in  various  paits  of 
the  counti-y,  and  on  the  10th  it  was  seen  by  several  observers, 
who  noted  the  time  at  which  it  crossed  the  centre  of  the  disk 
in  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  planet.  From  all  the 
observations  of  this  kind.  Professor  Hall  found  the  period  of 
Saturn  to  be  10  hours  14  minutes,  taking  the  brightest  part 
of  the  streak,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  near  one  end. 
Had  the  middle  of  tlie  streak  been  taken,  the  time  would  have 
been  less,  because  the  bright  matter  seemed  to  be  carried 
along  in  the  direction  of  the  planet's  rotation.  Attributing 
this  to  a  wind,  the  velocity  of  the  latter  would  have  b&n  be- 
tween 50  and  100  miles  an  hour. 

/ 
/ 

§  4.  -jTAe  Eings  of  Saturn. 

The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  Saturn  is  the  magnificent 
system  of  rings  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  To  the  early 
telescopists,  who  could  not  command  suflScient  optical  power 
to  see  exactly  what  it  was,  this  feature  was  a  source  of  great 

*  It  is  very  curious  that  nearly  aU  modern  writers  give  abont  10  hours  29  min- 
utes as  the  time  of  rotation  of  Saturn  which  Herschel  finally  deduced.  I  can 
find  no  such  result  in  HerscheVs  papers.  A  suspicious  coincidence  is  that  thii 
period  agrees  with  that  assigned  for  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  ring. 
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perplexity  and  difference  of  opinion.  To  Oalileo  it  made  the 
planet  appear  triform — a  large  globe  with  two  small  ones  af 
fixed  to  it,  one  on  each  side.  After  he  bad  obserx'ed  it  for  a 
year  or  two,  he  was  greatly  perplexed  to  find  that  the  append- 
ages had  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  Saturn  a  single  round 
globe,  like  the  other  planets.  His  chagrin  was  heightened  by 
the  fear,  not  unnatural  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  cnri« 
ous  form  he  had  before  seen  might  be  due  to  some  optical  il* 
lusion  connected  with  his  telescope.  It  is  said  (I  do  not  know 
on  what  authority)  that  his  annoyance  at  the  supposed  decep- 
tion into  which  he  had  fallen  was  so  great  that  he  never  again 
looked  at  Saturn. 

A  very  few  years  sufficed  to  show  other  observer,  who  had 
command  of  more  powerful  telescopes,  that  the  singularity  of 
form  was  no  illusion,  but  that  it  varied  from  time  to  time. 
We  give  scveml  pictures  from  Huygheus's  Systema  &Uurniumj 
showing  how  it  was  I'epresentcd  by  various  observers  during 
the  first  forty  yeara  of  the  telescope.  If  the  reader  will  com- 
pare these  with  the  picture  of  Satui*n  and  his  rings  as  they 
actually  are,  he  will  see  how  near  many  of  the  observer  came 
to  a  repi*e8entation  of  the  proper  a[>parent  form,  though  none 
divined  to  what  sort  of  an  appendage  the  appearance  was 
due. 

The  man  who  at  last  solved  the  riddle  was  Ilnyghens,  of 
whose  long  telescopes  we  have  already  spoken.  Examining 
Saturn  in  March  and  April,  1655,  he  saw  that  instead  of  the 
appendages  presenting  the  appearance  of  curved  handles,  as 
in  previous  yeare,  a  long  narrow  arm  extended  straight  out  on 
each  side  of  the  planet.  The  spring  following,  this  sivm  had 
disappeared,  and  the  planet  appeared  perfectly  round  as  Gal- 
ileo had  seen  it  in  1612.  In  October,  1656,  the  handles  had 
reappeared,  much  as  he  had  seen  them  a  year  and  a  half  bc- 
foi*e.  To  his  remarkablv  acute  mathematical  and  mechanical 
mind  this  mode  of  disappearance  of  the  handles  sufficed  to 
suggest  the  cause  which  led  to  their  apparent  form.  Waiting 
for  entire  confirmation  by  future  observations,  he  communica- 
ted his  theory  to  his  fellow-astronomers  in  the  following  com 
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various  piloses  which  the  ring  had  assumed  as  seen  from  the 
earth.  Owing  to  the  exti*eme  thinness  and  flatness  of  the  ol> 
ject,  it  was  completely  invisible  in  the  telescopes  of  tliat  time 
when  its  edge  was  presented  towards  the  observer  or  towards 
the  snn.  Tiiis  happens  twice  in  each  revolution  of  Saturn,  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  earth's  equator  is  twice  directed 
towards  the  sun  in  tlie  course  of  the  year.  The  ring  is  in- 
clined to  the  plane  of  the  planet's  orbit  by  27°,  corresponding 
to  the  angle  of  23J°  between  the  earth's  equator  and  tlie 
ecliptic.  The  general  aspect  from  the  earth  is  very  near  the 
same  as  from  the  sun.  As  the  planet  revolves  aix>und  the 
sun,  the  axis  and  plane  of  the  ring  preserve  the  same  absolute, 
direction  in  space,  just  as  the  axis  of  the  earth  and  the  plane 
of  the  equator  do. 

When  the  planet  is  in  one  part  of  its  orbit,  an  observer  at 
the  sun  or  on  the  earth  will  see  the  upper  or  northern  side  of 
the  ring  at  an  inclination  of  27°.  This  is  the  greatest  angle 
at  which  the  ring  can  ever  be  seen,  the  position  occurring 
when  the  planet  is  in  262°  of  longitude,  in  the  constellation 
Sagittarius.  When  the  planet  has  moved  through  a  quai-ter 
of  a  revolution,  the'  edge  of  the  ring  is  turned  towards  the  snn, 
and,  owing  to  its  extreme  thiimess,  it  is  visible  only  in  the 
most  powerful  telescopes  as  an  exceedingly  tine  line  of  light, 
Pitrotching  out  on  each  side  of  the  planet.  In  this  position  the 
planet  is  in  longitude  352°,  in  the  constellation -Pisces.  When 
the  planet  has  moved  90°  farther,  an  observer  on  the  sun  or 
earth  again  sees  the  ring  at  an  angle  of  27°  ;  but  now  it  is  the 
lower  or  southern  side  which  is  visible.  The  planet  is  now  in 
longitude  82°,  between  the  constellations  Taurus  and  Gemini. 
When  it  has  moved  90°  farther,  to  longitude  172°,  in  the  con- 
stellation Leo,  the  edge  of  the  ring  is  again  turned  towards 
the  earth  and  sun. 

Thus  there  are  a  pair  of  opposite  points  of  tlie  orbit  of  Sat- 
urn in  which  the  rings  are  turned  edgewise  to  us,  and  another 
pair  half-way  between  the  first  in  which  the  ring  is  seen  at 
its  maximum  inclination  of  about  27°.  Since  the  planet  per- 
forms a  revolution  in  29f  years,  these  phases  occur  at  average 
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intervals  of  alx)iit  seven  yeara  and  fonr  months.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  times  of  their  occmTence : 

1870.  The  planet  being  between  Scorpio  and  Sagittarius, 
the  ring  was  seen  oi^eu  to  its  greatest  breadtli,  the  noi-th  side 
being  visible.     Tlie  same  phase  recurs  at  the  end  of  1899. 

1878  (Febrnary  7th),  The  edge  of  the  ring  was  turned  to- 
wards the  snn,  so  that  only  a  thin  line  of  light  was  visible. 
The  planet  was  then  between  Aqnaiius  and  Pisces. 

1885.  The  planet  being  in  Taurus*  (the  Bull)  the  south  side 
of  the  rings  was  seen  at  the  greatest  elevation. 

1892.  The  edge  of  the  ring  is  again  turned  towards  the  sun, 
the  planet  being  in  Leo  (the  Lion). 

Owing  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  the  times  when  the  edge 
of  the  ring  is  turned  towards  it  do  not  accurately  correspond 
to  those  when  it  is  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  the  points  of 
Saturn's  orbit  in  which  this  mav  occur  range  over  a  space  of 
several  degrees.  The  most  interesting  times  for  viewing  the 
rings  with  powerful  telescopes  are  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  the  sun  shines  on  one  side  of  the  ring,  while  the  dark 
side  is  directed  towards  the  earth.  On  these  occasions  the 
plane  of  the  ring,  if  extended  out  far  enough,  would  pass  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  eailh.  This  was  the  case  between  Feb- 
ruary 9th  and  March  1st,  1878;  but,  unfortunately,  at  that  time 
tlie  earth  and  Satuni  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sun,  so  that 
the  planet  was  nearly  lost  in  the  sun's  rays,  and  could  be  ob- 
served only  low  down  in  the  west  just  after  sunset.  In  1891 
the  position  of  Saturn  will  be  almost  equally  unfavorable  for 
the  observation  in  question,  as  it  can  be  made  only  in  the  early 
mornings  of  the  latter  part  of  October  of  that  year,  just  after 
Saturn  has  risen.  In  fact,  a  good  opportunity  will  no>t  occur 
till  1907.  In  northern  latitudes  the  finest  telescopic  views  of 
Saturn  and  his  ring  may  be  obtained  between  1881  and  1889, 
because  during  that  interval  Saturn  passes  his  perihelion,  and 
also  the  point  of  greatest  northern  declination,  while  the  ring 
is  opened  oiit  to  its  widest  extent.  In  fact,  these  three  most 
favorable  conditions  all  fall  nearly  together  during  the  yeai-s 
1881-'85. 
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After  Huyghens,  the  next  step  forward  in  discoveries  on 
Saturn's  ring  was  made  by  Cassini  of  Paris,  who  fonnd  in  1675 
that  there  weixj  really  two  rings,  divided  by  a  narrow  dark 
line,  now  commonly  called  Cassini's  division.  The  breadth  of 
the  rings  is  very  unequal,  the  inner  ring  being  several  times 
broader  than  the  outer  one.  A  moderate  -  sized  telescope  \t 
sufiicient  to  show  this  division  near  the  extreme  points  of  the 
ring  if  the.atmosphci*e  is  steady  but  it  i*equires  both  a  largo 
telescope  and  tine  seeing  to  tmce  it  all  the  way  across  that 
part  of  the  ring  which  is  between  the  observer  and  the  ball  of 
the  planet.  Other  divisions,  especially  in  the  outer  ring,  have 
at  times  been  suspected  by  various  observers,  but  if  they  real- 
ly existed,  they  must  have  been  only  tempomry,  forming  and 
closing  up  again. 

In  December,  1850,  the  astronomical  world  was  surprised 
by  the  announcement  that  Pi-ofessor  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  had 
discovered  a  third  ring  to  Saturn.  It  lay  between  the  rings 
already  known  and  the  planet,  being  joined  to  the  inner  edge 
of  the  inner  ring.  It  had  the  appearance  of  a  ring  of  crape, 
being  so  dark  and  obscure  that  it  might  easily  have  been 
overlooked  in  smaller  telescopes.  It  was  seen  in  England  by 
Messrs.  Lassell  and  Dawes  befoi'e  it  was  formally  announced 
by  the  Bonds.  Something  of  the  kind  had  been  seen  by  Dr. 
Galle,  at  Berlin,  jia  far  back  as  1838;  but  the  paper  on  the 
subject  by  Euckc,  the  director  of  the  observatory,  did  not  de- 
scribe the  appearance  very  clearly.  Indeed,  on  examining  the 
descriptions  of  observers  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  some  reason  is  found  for  suspecting  that  they  saw 
this  dusky  ring;  but  none  of  the  descriptions  are  sufficiently 
definite  to  establish  the  fact,  though  it  is  strange  if  an  object 
io  plain  as  this  ring  now  is  should  have  been  overlooked  by 
all  the  older  observei*s. 

The  question  whether  changes  of  various  sorts  are  going  on 
in  the  rings  of  Saturn  is  one  which  is  still  unsettled.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  supposed  additional  divis- 
ions noticed  in  the  rings  from  time  to  time  are  only  errors  of 
vision,  due  partly  to  the  shading  which  is  known  to  exist  od 
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various  parts  of  the  ring.  By  referenco  to  the  diagram  of 
Saturn,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  outer  ring  has  a  shaded  line 
extending  around  it  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  its  in- 
ner to  its  outer  edge.  This  line,  however,  is  not  fine  and 
sharp,  like  the  known  division,  but  seems  to  shade  off  gi*adual« 
ly  towards  each  edge.  As  observei's  who  have  supposed  them- 
selves  to  see  a  division  in  this  ring  saw  it  where  this  shaded 
line  is,  and  do  not  speak  of  the  latter  as  anything  distinct 
from  the  former,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  mistook 
this  permanent  shading  for  a  new  division.  The  inner  ring  is 
brightest  near  its  outer  edge,  and  shades  off  gradually  towards 
its  inner  edge.  Wevo  the  dusky  ring  joins  itself  to  it,  and  ex- 
tends about  half-way  in  to  the  planet. 

As  seen  with  the  great  Washington  equatorial  in  the  an« 
tnnm  of  1874,  there  was  no  great  or  sudden  contrast  be* 
tween  the  inner  or  dark  edge  of  the  bright  ring  and  the  out- 
er edge  of  the  dusky  ring.  There  was  some  suspicion  that 
the  one  shaded  into  the  other  by  insensible  gradations.  No 
one  could  for  a  moment  suppose,  as  some  observei*s  have,  that 
there  was  a  scpamtion  between  these  two  rings.  All  these 
considerations  give  rise  to  the  question  whether  the  dusky 
rir^  may  not  be  growing  at  the  expense  of  tlie  iimer  bright 
ring, 

A  most  startling  theoiy  of  changes  in  the  rings  of  Saturn 
was  propounded  by  Struve,  in  1851.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  that  the  inner  edge  of  the  ring  was  gradually  approach- 
ing tlie  planet  in  consequence  of  the  whole  ring  S2)reading  in- 
wards, and  the  central  opening  thus  becoming  smaller.  The 
data  on  which  this  theory  was  founded  were  the  descriptions 
and  drawings  of  the  rings  by  the  asti*onomei*s  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  especially  Huyghens,  and  the  measures  ex- 
ecuted by  later  astronomers  up  to  the  time  at  which  Struve 
wrote.  The  rate  at  which  the  space  between  the  ring  and  the 
planet  was  diminishing  seemed  to  be  about  l'^3  per  century. 
The  following  are  the  numbers  used  by  Struve,  which  are  de- 
duced from  the  descriptions  by  the  ancient  observers,  and  th« 
measures  by  the  modern  ones : 
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Yfliur. 

DIsUnec  between 
Ring  ud  Planek. 

Breadth  of 
Rintr. 

Huyfi^bens 

1657 
1695 
1719 
1799 
1826 
1838 
1851 

6.5 

6.0 

5.4 

5.12 

4.36 

4.04 

3.67 

4.6 

5.1 

6.7 

5.98 

6  74 

7.06 

7.43 

llnyghens  and  Qassini 

Hmdicv 

HerKJicI 

W.  Striive 

Encke  niid  Guile 

Otto  Struve. 

IE  these  estimates  and  ineasiires  were  certainly  accnmte, 
they  would  place  the  fact  of  a  progi-essive  approach  of  the 
rings  to  the  ball  beyond  doubt,  an  approach  which,  if  it  con- 
tinned  at  the  same  rate,  \rould  bring  the  inner  edge  of  the 
ring  into  contact  with  the  planet  alx)nt  the  year  2150.  But 
in  measuring  such  an  object  as  the  inner  edge  of  the  ring  of 
Saturn,  which,  as  we  have  just  said,  seems  to  fade  gradually 
into  the  obscure  ring,  different  observer  will  always  obtain 
different  results,  and  the  differences  among  the  four  observ- 
era  commencing  with  W.  Struve  are  lio  greater  than  are  often 
seen  in  measuring  an  object  of  such  uncertain  ontHne.  Hence, 
considering  the  great  imprebability  of  so  stupendous  a  cosini- 
cal  change  going  on  with  so  much  rapidity,  Struve's  theory  has 
always  been  viewed  with  doubt  by  other  astronomer. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  descrip- 
tions by  the  early  observers  with  the  obvious  aspect  of  the 
ring  as  seen  now  without  supposing  some  change  of  the  kind. 
The  most  casual  observer  who  now  looks  at  Saturn  will  see 
that  the  breaddi  of  the  two  bright  rings  together  is  at  least 
half  as  great  again,  if  not  twice  as  great,  as  that  of  the  dark 
space  between  the  inner  edge  of  the  bright  ring  and  the  plan- 
et. But  Iluj^ghens  describes  the  dark  space  as  about  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  ring,  or  a  little  greater.  Sup[>osing  the 
ring  the  same  then  as  now,  could  this  error  liave  arisen  from 
the  imperfection  of  his  telescope  ?  No ;  because  the  effect  of 
the  imperfection  would  have  been  directly  the  opposite.  The 
old  telescopes  all  represented  planets  and  other  bright  objects 
too  lai'ge,  and  therefore  would  show  dark  spaces  too  small, 
owing  to  the  irradiation  produced  by  their  imperfect  glasses. 
A  strong  confirmation  of  Struve's  view  is  found  in  the  old 
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pictnres  given  in  Fig.  89  by  those  observers  who  conld  not 
clearly  make  ont  the  ring.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  dark  spaces 
were  more  conspicuous  than  the  edges  of  the  ring.  But  if 
we  now  look  at  Satnra  tlirougli  a  very  bad  atmosphere,  though 
the  elliptical  outline  of  the  ring  may  be  clearly  made  ont, 
the  dark  space  will  be  almost  obliterated  by  the  encroachment 
of  the  light  of  the  planet  and  ring  upon  it.  Tlie  question  is, 
therefore,  one  of  those  the  complete  solution  of  which  must 
be  left  to  f  Jiture  observers. 

§  5.  OonstiiiUion  of  Hie  Ring. 

The  difficulties  which  investigatore  have  met  witli  in  ac- 
countino;  for  the  rings  of  Saturn  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  we  have  described  as  ai'iSing  from  spectrosci»pic  discov- 
eries ^respecting  the  envelopes  of  the  sun.  They  ilhistmte  the 
j)hilosophic  maxim  that  surprise — in  which  term  we  may  in- 
clude all  difficulty  and  perplexity  which  men  meet  with  in 
seeking  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature — is  a  result 
of  partial  knowledge,  and  cannot  exist  either  with  entire  ig- 
norance or  complete  knowledge.  Those  who  are  perfectly 
Ignorant  are  surprised  at  nothing,  because  they  expect  noth- 
ing, while  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  to  happen  also  pre- 
cludes the  same  feeling.  The  astronomers  of  two  centuries 
ago  saw  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  of  a  pair  of  rings  sur- 
rounding a  planet,  and  accompanying  it  in  its  orbit,  because 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  gmvitation  on 
such  bodies  as  the  rings  seemed  to  be.  But  when  Laplace  in- 
vestigated the  subject,  he  found  that  a  homogeneous  and 
uniform  ring  surrounding  a  planet  conld  not  he  in  a  state 
of  stable  equilibrium.  Let  it  be  balanced  ever  so  nicely,  the 
slightest  external  force,  the  attmction  of  a  satellite  or  of  a 
distant  planet,  would  destroy  the  equilibrium,  and  the  ring 
would  soon  be  precipitated  upon  the  planet.  He  therefore 
remarked  that  the  rinses  must  have  irregularities  in  their 
form,  such  as  Herschel  supposed  he  had  seen;  but  he  did 
not  investigate  the  question  whether  with  those  irregularities 
the  equilibrium  would  really  be  stable. 
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The  question  was  next  taken  up  in  this  country  by  Profess* 
ors  Peirce  and  Bond.  The  latter  started  from  the  supposed 
result  of  observations  —  that  new  divisions  sliovv  themselves 
from  time  to  time  in  the  ring,  and  then  close  up  again.  He 
thence  inferred  that  the  rings  must  be  fluid,  and,  to  confinn 
this  view,  he  showed  the  impossibility  of  even  an  irregular 
solid  pair  of  rings  fulfilling  all  the  necessary  conditions  of 
stability  and  freedom  of  motion.  Professor  Peirce,  taking  up 
the  same  subject  from  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  found 
that  no  conceivable  form  of  irregular  solid  ring  would  be  in  a 
state  of  stable  equilibrium;  he  therefore  adopted  Bond's  view 
that  the  rings  were  fluid.  Following  up  the  investigation, 
he  found  that  even  a  fluid  rin^;  would  not  be  entirelv  stable 
without  some  external  support,  and  he  attributed  that  support 
to  the  attractions  of  the  satellites.  But  as  Laplace  did  not 
demonsti-ate  that  irregularities  would  make  the  ring  stable,  so 
Peirce  merely  fell  back  upon  the  attraction  of  the  satellites  as 
a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  but  did  not  demonstrate  that  the  fluid 
ring  would  really  be  stable  under  the  influence  of  their  attrac- 
tion. Indeed,  it  now  seems  very  doubtful  whetlier  this  at- 
traction would  have»the  effect  supposed  by  Peirce. 

The  next,  and,  we  may  say,  the  last,  im(X)rtant  step  was 
taken  by  Professor  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  of  England,  in  the 
Adams  prize  essay  for  1856,  lie  bmught  forward  objections 
which  seem  unanswerable  against  l>oth  the  solid  and  the  fluid 
ring,  and  revived  a  theory  propounded  by  Cassini  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.*  This  astronomer  considei*ed 
the  rinoj  to  l)e  formed  bv  a  cloud  of  satellites,  too  small  to 
be  separately  seen  in  the  telescope,  and  too  close  together  to 
admit  of  the  intervals  between  them  being  visible.  This  is 
the  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  rings  of  Saturn  now  most 
generalh'  adopted.  The  reason  whj'  the  ring  looks  solid  and 
continuous  is  that  the  satellites  are  too  small  and  too  numerous 
to  be  seen  singly.     They  are  like  the  separate  little  drops  of 


*  See  Memoira  of  the  Frcncji  Acrtdemy  of  Sciences  for  1715,  p.  47;  or  Cafr 
einrs  ''  Semens  d'Astrunuiuie/'  \i.  33S,  Paris,  1740. 
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water  of  which  clouds  and  fog  are  composed,  which,  to  oar 
eyes,  seem  like  solid  masses.  In  the  dnsky  ring  tlie  particles 
may  be  so  Scattered  that  we  can  see  through  the  cloud,  the 
reason  that  it  looks  dusky  being  simply  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  the  particles,  so  that  to  the  distant  eye  they 
appear  like  the  faint  stippling  of  an  engravii^. 

The  question  arises  whether  the  comparative  darkness  of 
some  poitions  of  the  bright  ring  may  not  be  due  to  the  paucity 
of  the  particles,  which  allows  the  dark  background  of  tlie  sk}' 
to  be  seen  through.  This  question  cannot  be  positively  an- 
swered until  f urtlier  observations  are  made ;  but  the  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  favoi's  the  view  that  the  entire  bright 
ring  is  opaque,  and  that  the  dark  shading  is  due  entirely  to  a 
darker  color  of  that  part  of  the  ring.  Indeed,  for  anything 
we  certainly  know,  the  whole  ring  may  be  continuous  and 
opaque,  the  darker  shade  of  some  parts  arising  solely  from  the 
particles  being  there  black  in  color.  The  only  way  to  settle 
conclusively  the  questions  whether  these  parts  of  the  ring  look 
black,  owing  to  the  sky  beyond  sliowing  through  openings,  as 
it  were,  or  from  a  black  color  of  the  ring,  is  to  find  whether  a 
star  or  other  object  can  be  seen  through  the  dai'k  spaces.  But 
an  opportunity  for  seeing  a  bright  star  through  the  ring  has 
never  yet  presented  itself.  The  most  obvious  way  of  settling 
the  question  in  respect  to  the  dusky  ring  is  to  notice  whether 
the  planet  itself  can  be  seen  through  it ;  but  this  is  much  more 
difficult  than  might  be  supposed,  owing  to  the  ill -defined  as- 
pect of  the  ring.  The  testimony  of  both  Lassell  and  Tronve- 
lot  is  in  favor  of  the  view  that  this  ring  is  partially  transpar- 
ent ;  but  their  observations  will  need  to  be  repeated  when  the 
ring  is  opened  out  to  our  sight  after  1882. 

§  6.  The  Satellites  of  Saturn. 

Wlien  Huyghens  commenced  his  observations  of  Saturn  in 
1655,  he  saw  a  star  near  the  planet  which  a  few  days'  observa- 
tion enabled  him  to  recognize  as  a  satellite  revolving  round  it 
in  about  fifteen  days.  In  his  ''  Si/stema  Satumtum,'^  he  vent- 
ured to  expi-ess'  the  opinion  that  this  discovery  completed  the 
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Bolar  system,  whicli  now  comprieed  six  planets  (Saturn  being 
then  the  outermost  known  planet)  and  six  satellites  (one  of 
the  (Barth,  four  of  Jupiter,  and  this  one  of  Saturn),  making 
the  perfect  number  of  twelve.  He  was,  therefore,  confident 
that  no  more  satellites  were  left  to  discover,  and  through  fail- 
ing to  search  for  others,  he  probably  lost  the  honor  of  addi- 
tional discoveries. 

Twelve  years  after  this  pi-ediction,  Cassini  discovered  a  sec- 
ond satellite  outside  that  found  by  Huyghens,  and  within  a 
few  ycara  raoi^e  he  found  thi'ee  others  inside  of  it.  The  dis- 
covery of  four  satellites  by  one  asti-onomer  was  so  brilliant  a 
result  of  Fjiench  science  that  the  Government  of  France 
struck  a  medal  in  commemofation  of  it,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion SaLurni  Satellites  pnmunu  cognili.  These  five  satellites 
completed  the  number  known  for  moi^  than  a  century.  In 
1789  Herschel  discovered  two  new  ones  still  nearer  the  ring 
than  those  found  by  Cassini.  The  space  between  the  ring  and 
the  inner  one  is  so  small  that  tlie  satellite  is  generally  invisible, 
even  in  the  most  powerful  telescopes.  Finally,  in  September, 
1848,  the  Messra.  Bond,  at  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  CJol- 
lege,  found  an  eighth  satellite,  while  examining  the  ring  of 
Saturn.  By  a  siTigular  coincidence,  this  satellite  was  found  by 
Mr.  Lassell,  of  England,  only  a  couple  of  nights  after  it  was 
detected  by  the  Bonds.  The  names  which  have  been  given  to 
these  bodies  are  shown  in  the  following  list,  in  which  the  sat- 
ellites are  an-jinged  in  the  order  of  their  distance  fi'Oin  the 
planet.  The  distances  are  given  in  semidlainetci*s  of  Saturn. 
Moi'e  exact  elements  will  be  found  in  the  Ap}:>endix  to  this 
volume. 


No. 
1 

NaoM. 

DUtance  from 
Planet. 

Diacoverer. 

Data. 

Mimns 

3.3 

Herschel. . 

1 789,  September  1 7th. 

2 

Enceladus. 

4.3 

Herschel. . 

1789,  Augnst  28th. 

3 

Tethys 

5.3 

Cassini.... 

1684,  March. 

4 

Dione 

'    6.8 

Cassini .... 

1684,  March. 

5 

Rhea 

9.5 

Cassini.... 

1672,  December  23d. 

6 

Titan 

20.7 

Hnyghens. 

1655,  March  25th. 

7 

Hypeiion . 

26.8 

Bond 

1848,  September  16th. 

8 

Japetus.... 

64.4 

Cassini .... 

1671,  October. 
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The  brightness,  or  rather,  the  visibility,  of  these  satellites 
follows  the  same  order  as  their  discovery.  The  smallest  tel- 
escope will  show  Titan,  and  one  of  ver}^  moderate  size  will 
show  Japetns  in  the  western  part  of  its  orbit.  Four  or  five 
inches  aperture  will  show  Rhea,  and  perhaps  Tethys  and  Di- 
one,  while  seven  or  eight  inches  are  required  for  Enceladus, 
and  even  with  that  aperture  it  will  probably  be  seen  only  near 
its  greatest  elongation  from  the  planet.  Mimas  can  be  seen 
only  near  tlie  same  position,  unless  the  ring  is  seen  edgewise, 
and  will  then  require  a  large  telescope,  probably  twelve  inches 
or  upwards.  Finally,  Hyperion  can  be  recognized  only  with 
the  most  powerful  telescopes,  not  only  on  account  of  its  faint- 
ness,  but  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  it  from  minute  stara. 

All  these  satellites,  except  Japetus,  revolve  very  nearly  in 
the  plane  of  the  ring.  Consequently,  when  the  edge  of  the 
ring  is  tunied  towards  the  earth,  the  satellites  seem  to  swing 
from  one  side  of  the  planet  to  the  other  in  a  straight  line,  run- 
ning along  the  thin  edge  of  the  ring,  like  beads  on  a  string. 
This  phase  affords  the  best  opportunity  of  seeing  the  inner 
satellites  Mimas  and  Enceladus,  because  they  are  no  longer 
ob6cui*ed  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  ring. 

Japetus,  the  outer  satellite  of  all,  exhibits  this  remarkable 
pecnliarity,  that  while  in  one  part  of  its  orbit  it  is  the  bright- 
est of  the  satellites,  except  Titan,  in  the  opposite  part  it  is  al- 
most as  faint  as  Hyperion,  and  can  be  seen  only  in  large 
telescopes.  When  west  of  the  planet,  it  is  bright ;  when  east 
of  it,  faint.  This  peculiarity  has  been  accounted  for  only  by 
supposing  that  the  satellite,  like  our  moon,  always  presents 
the  same  face  to  the  planet,  and  that  one  side  of  it  is  white 
and  the  other  intensely  black.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  this  explanation  is  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  known 
substance  is  so  black  as  one  side  of  the  satellite  must  be  to 
account  for  such  great  changes  of  brilliancy. 

§  7.  Uranus  and  its  Satellites, 

Uranus,  the  next  planet  beyond  Saturn,  is  at  a  mean  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  of  about  1770  millions  of  miles,  and  per- 
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forms  a  revolution  in  84  yeara.  It  shines  as  a  star  of  the  sixth 
magnitude,  and  can  therefore  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  if 
one  knows  exactly  where  to  look  for  it.  It  was  in  exposition 
February  20th,  1879,  and  the  time  of  opposition  dnring  the 
remainder  of  the  present  century  may  be  fonnd  by  adding  4| 
days  for  every  year  subsequent  to  1879.  .  To  find  it  readily, 
either  with  a  telescope  or  the  naked  eye,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  Nautical  Almanac^  whei'e  the  position  (riglit  ascension 
and  declination)  is  given  for  each  day  in  tlie  year. 

Of  course  the  smallest  telescopes  will  show  this  planet  as  a 
star,  but  to  recognize  its  disk  a  magnifying  power  of  at  least 
100  should  be  used,  and  200  will  be  necessary  to  any  one  who 
is  not  a  practised  observer.  As  seen  in  a  iarge  telescope,  the 
planet  has  a  decided  sea-green  color.  Very  faint  markings 
have  been  seen  on  the  disk  by  Professor  Young,  though  no 
changes  due  to  an  axial  rotation  could  be  established ;  but  it 
may  be  i*egarded  as  certain  that  it  does  rotate  in  the  same 
plane  in  which  the  satellites  revolve  around  it 

Discovery  of  Uranus. —  This  planet  was  discovered  by  Sir 
William  Herschel,  in  March,  1781.  Perceiving  by  its  disk 
tliat  it  was  not  a  star,  and  by  its  motion  that  it  was  not  a  neb* 
ula,  he  took  it  for  a  comet.  The  possibility  of  its  being  a  new 
planet  did  not  at  first  occur  to  him ;  and  he  therefore  com* 
municated  his  discovery  to  the  Roval  Societv  as  beinff  one  of 
a  new  comet.  Various  computing  astronomere  thereupon  at- 
tempted to  find  the  orbit  of  the  supposed  comet,  f lom  the  ob- 
servations of  Herschel  and  others,  assuming  it  to  move  in  a 
parabola,  like  other  comets.  But  the  actual  motion  of  the 
body  constantly  deviated  from  the  orbits  thus  computed  to 
such  an  extent  that  new  calculations  had  to  be  repeatedly 
made.  After  a  few  weeks  it  was  found  that  if  it  moved  in  a 
parabola,  the  nearest  distance  to  the  sun  must  be  at  least  four- 
teen times  that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  a  perihelion  distance 
many  times  greater  than  that  of  any  known  comet.  This  an- 
nouncement gave  the  hint  that  some  other  hypothesis  must  be 
resorted  to,  and  it  was  then  foimd  that  all  the  observations 
qould  be  weU  represented  by  a  circular  orbit,  with  a  radios 
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nineteen  times  that  of  the  earth's  orbit  The  object  was,  thei-e^ 
fore,  a  planet  moving  at  double  the  distance  of  Saturn. 

With  a  commendable  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  the  royal 
patron  who  had  afforded  iiim  the  means  of  making  his  dis« 
cpveries,  Ilei'schel  proposed  to  call  the  new  planet  Oeorgium 
Sidus  (the  Star  of  the  Gjeorges)..  This  name,  contracted  to  "  the 
Georgian,"  was  employed  in  England  until  1860,  but  never 
came  into  use  on  the  Continent.  Lalande  thought  the  most 
appropriate  name  of  the  planet  was  that  of  its  discoverer,  and 
therefoi'e  proposed  to  call  it  Herschel.  But  this  name  met 
wiUi  no  more  favor  than  the  other.  Seveml  other  names  were 
proposed,  but  that  of  Uranus  at  length  met  with  univei'sal 
adoption.  It  was  proposed  by  Bode  as  the  most  appropriate, 
on  the  gix>und  that  the  most  distant  body  of  our  system  might 
be  properly  named  after  the  oldest  of  the  gods. 

After  the  elliptic  orbit  of  the  planet  had  been  accurately 
computed,  and  its  path  mapped  out  in  the  heavens,  it  was 
found  that  it  had  been  seen  a  surprising  number  of  times  as  a 
star  without  the  observers  having  enteitained  any  suspicion  of 
its  planetary  nature.  It  had  passed  thmugh  the  field  of  their 
telescopes,  and  they  had  noted  the  time  of  its  transit,  or  its 
declination,  or  both,  but  had  entei*ed  it  in  their  journals  simply 
as  an  unnamed  star  of  the  constellation  in  which  it  happened 
to  be  at  the  time.  It  had  been  thus  seen  five  times  by  Flam- 
steed,  the  fiiTst  observation  being  in  1690,  nearly  a  century  be- 
fore the  discovery  by  Herechel.  What  is  most  extraordina- 
ry, it  had  been  observed  eight  times  in  rapid  succession  by 
Le  Monnier,  of  Paris,  in  December,  1768,  and  January,  1769. 
Had  that  astronomer  merely  taken  the  trouble  to  reduce  and 
compare  his  observations,  he  would  have  anticipated  Hei'schel 
by  twelve  jears.  Indeed,  considering  how  easily  the  planet 
can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  it  is  illustrative  of  the  small 
amount  of  care  devoted  to  cataloguing  the  stare  that  it  was 
not  discovered  without  a  telescope. 

Satellites  of  Uranus.  —  In  January  and  February,  1787, 
Herschel  found  that  Uranus  was  accompanied  by  two  satel* 
lites,  of  which  the  inner  performed  a  revolution  in  a  little  leea 
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than  nine  days,  and  tlie  onter  in  tbii*teen  days  aud  a  hal£ 
The  existence  of  these  two  satellites  was  well  authenticated 
by  his  observations,  and  they  have  been  frequently  observed 
in  recent  times.  Tliey  can  be  seen  with  a  telescope  of  one- 
foot  aperture  or  upwards.  Afterwards  Hei"schel  made  a  very 
assiduous  search  for  other  satellites.  He  encountered  many 
difficulties,  not  only  from  the  extreme  faintness  of  the  objects, 
but  from  tlie  difficulty  of  deciding  whether  any  object  he 
might  see  was  a  satellite,  or  a  small  star  which  happened  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood.  He  at  length  announced  the  probable 
existence  of  four  additional  satellites,  the  orbit  of  one  being 
inside  of  those  of  the  two  certain  ones,  one  between  them,  and 
two  outside  them.  This  made  an  entire  number  of  six;  and. 
though  the  evidence  adduced  by  Herschel  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  four  additional  ones  was  entirely  insufficient, 
and  their  existence  has  been  completely  disproved,  they  figure 
ill  some  of  our  books  on  astronomy  to  this  day. 

For  half  a  century  no  telescope  more  powerful  than  that  of 
Hei*schcl  was  turned  upon  Umnus,  and  no  additional  light  was 
thrown  upon  the  question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
the  questionable  objects.  At  length,  about  1846,  Mr.  William 
Lassell,  of  England,  constructed  a  reflector  of  two  feet  aper- 
ture, of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  of  very  excellent 
definition,  which  in  optical  power  exceeded  any  of  the  older 
instruments.  With  this  he  succeeded  in  discovering  two  new 
satellites  inside  the  orbits  of  the  two  brighter  ones,*  but  found 
no  trace  of  any  of  the  additional  satellites  of  Hei'schel.  In  tlie 
climate  of  England,  he  could  make  only  very  imperfect  obser- 
vations of  these  bodies;  but  in  1852  he  moved  his  telescope 
temporarily  to  Malta,  to  take  advantage  of  the  purer. sky  of 
that  latitude,  and  there  he  succeeded  in  deteiTnining  their  or- 
bits with  considerable  accuracy.  Their  times  of  revolution 
are  about  2^  and  4  days  respectively.     They  may  fairly  be 

*      ~  -    I   I  -^.^^M^i—  I  .  »  I,,         .MMiBM         ■  ■■■■■-  I  1^— ^M^w^  <    I        ■      ,         ^    ■■■  ■      ■    I    I      ■  ■■  «■  I  I     ■■  I    ■    III   ^wi  ■  -  ■-.-■.  ■      mn         mi^m^^m 

*  These  difficult  objects  Avere  also  songlit  for  by  Otto  Struve  with  the  fifteen- 
inch  telescope  of  the  Pulkowa  Observatory,  and  occasional  glimpses  of  them  were, 
he  believed,  attained  before  they  were  certainly  found  by  Mr.  Lassell,  but  he  wai 
not  able  to  follow  them  so  continuously  as  to  fix  upon  their  times  of  reyolution. 
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regarded  as  tlie  most  difficult  known  objects  in  the  planetary 
Bptem;  indeed,  it  is  only  with  a  few  of  the  most  ix>werful 
telescopes  in  existence  that  they  have  certainly  been  seen. 

The  non-existence  of  Hei-scheFs  suspected  satellites  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  be»en  sought  for  in  vain,  both  with 
Mr.  LasselFs  great  reflectoi's  and  with  the  Washington  twen- 
ty-six-inch refractor,  all  of  which  are  optically  more  powerful 
tlian  the  telescopes  of  Ilei'schel.  There  may  be  additional 
satellites  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered  ;-bnt  if  so,  they 
must  be  too  faint  to  have  been  recognized  by  Ilei'scliel.  Pro- 
fessor Ilolden,  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  has  songlit  to  show 
that  some  of  Ilerschel's  observations  of  his  supposed  inner  sat- 
elHtes  were  really  glimpses  of  the  objects  afterwards  dis'cov-. 
cred  by  Mr.  Lassell.  This  he  has  done  by  calculating  the  po- 
sitions of  these  inner  satellites  from  tables  for  the  date  of 
each  of  Hei'schel's  observations,  and  comparing  them  witli  the 
poffltion  of  the  object  noted  by  Hei-schel.  In  four  cases,  the 
agreement  is  sufficiently  close  to  warrant  the  belief  that  Her- 
schel  actually  saw  the  real  satellites;  but  Mr.  Lassell  attributes 
these  coinddences  to  chance,  and  contests  Professor  Ilolden's 
views. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus 
i»  the  great  inclination  of  their  orbits  to  the  ecliptic.  Instead 
of  being  inclined  to  it  at  small  angles,  like  the  orbits  of  all 
the  other  planets  and  satellites,  they  are  nearly  perpendicular 
to  it ;  indeed,  in  a  geometrical  sense,  they  are  more  than  per- 
pendicular, because  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  satel- 
litdBin  their  orbits  is  retrogi-ade.  To  change  the  poisition  ol 
the  orbit  of  an  ordinarv  satellite  into  that  of  the  orbits  of 
these  satellites,  it  would  have  to  be  tipped  over  100° ;  so  that, 
supposing  the  orbit  a  hon'zontal  plane,  the  point  correspond* 
ing  to  the  zenith  would  !>e  lO*'  below  the  horizon,  and  tlie  up- 
per surface  would  be  inclined  beyond  the  pei-pendicular,  so  as 
to  be  the  lower  of  the  two  surfaces. 

Observations  of  the  satellites  afford  the  only  accurate  way 
of  determining  the  mass  of  Uranus ;  because,  of  the  adjoining 
planets,  Saturn  and  Neptune,  the  observations  of  the  first  ara 
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too  uncertain  and  those  of  the  last  too  recent  to  give  any  ce9 
tain  I'esiilt  Measures  made  witli  the  great  Washington  tele 
scoj^  show  this  mass  to  be  a^tfoo  j  &  result  which  is  probably 
correct  within  7^  part  of  its  whole  amount* 

§  8.  Nepiune  and  Us  Satelliie, 

The  discovery  of  this  planet  is  dne  to  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  briUiant  conceptions  of  modern  astronomy.  The  planet 
was  felt,  as  it  were,  by  its  attraction  upon  Uranns;  and  its  di- 
rection was  thus  calculated  by  the  theory  of  gmvitation  before 
it  had  been  i^ecognized  by  the  telescope.  An  observer  was 
told  that  if  he  pointed  his  telescope  towaixls  a  certain  point  in 
the  heavens,  he  would  see  a  new  planet.  He  looked,  and  there 
was  the  planet,  witliin  a  degree  of  the  calculated  place.  It  is 
difHcnlt  to  imagine  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  cei*tain- 
ty  of  that  branch  of  asti-oromy  which  treats  of  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  is  founded  on  the  theory  of  gravi« 
tation. 

To  describe  the  i-esearches  which  led  to  this  result,  we  shall 
have  to  go  back  to  1820.  In  that  year,  Bouvaixl,  of  Paris, 
prepared  improved  tables  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus, 
which,  although  now  very  imperfect,  have  formed  the  basis  of 
most  of  the  calculations  since  made  on  tho  motions  of  those 
bodies.  He  found  that  while  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Sat 
urn  were  fairly  in  accord  with  the  theory  of  gravitation,  it 
was  not  so  with  those  of  Uranns.  After  allowing  for  the  per- 
turbations produced  by  the  known  planets,  it  was  impossible 
to  iind  any  orbit  which  would  satisfy  both  the  ancient  and  the 
recent  observations  of  Uranus.  By  the  ancient  observations 
we  mean  those  accidental  nes  made  by  Flamsteed,  Le  Mon- 
nier,  and  othere,  before  the  planetary  character  of  the  object 
was  suspected ;  and  by  the  recent  ones,  those  made  after  die 
discovery  of  the  planet  by  Herschel,  in  1781.  Bouvard,  thei'e- 
fore,  rejected  the  older  observations,  founding  his  tables  on  the 
modern  ones  alone ;  and  leaving  to  future  investigators  the 
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*  Washington  ObseiTations  for  1878 :  Aopendix. 
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question  whether  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  two  systems 
arose  from  the  inaccumcy  of  the  ancient  observations,  or  from 
the  action  of  some  extraneous  influence  upon  the  planet 

Only  a  few  years  elapsed,  when  the  planet  began  to  deviate 
from  the  tables  of  Bonvard.  In  1830  the  eri-or  amounted  to 
20";  in  1840,  to  90";  in  1844,  to  2'.  From  a  non- astro- 
nomical point  of  view,  these  deviations  were  very  minute 
Had  two  stars  moved  in  the  heavens,  the  one  in  the  place 
of  the  real  planet,  the  other  in  that  of  the  calculated  planet, 
it  would  have  been  an  eye  of  wonderful  keenness  which 
coald  have  distinguished  the  two  from  a  single  star,  even  in 
1844.  But,  magnified  by  the  tele8coj)e,  it  is  a  large  and 
easily  measumble  quantity,  not  for  a  moment  to  be  neglect- 
ed. The  probable  cause  of  the  deviation  was  sometimes  a 
subject  of  discussion  among  astronomers,  but  no  very  definite 
views  respecting  it  seem  to  have  been  entertained,  nor  did 
any  one  express  the  decided  opinion  tliat  it  was  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  trans-lTranian  planet,  natural  as  it  seems  to  us  such 
an  opinion  would  have  been. 

In  1845,  Arago  advised  his  then  young  and  unknown  friend 
Leverrier,  whom  he  knew  to  be  an  able  mathematician  and 
an  expert  computer,  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  motions 
of  Uranus.  Leverrier  at  once  set  abotit  the  task  in  the  most 
systematic  manner.  The  first  step  was  to  make  sure  that  the 
deviations  did  not  arise  from  errore  in  Bouvai'd's  theory  and 
tables ;  he  therefore  commencei  with  a  careful  recomputatiou 
of  the  perturbations  of  Uranus  produced  by  Jupiter  and  Sat- 
urn, and  a  critical  examination  of  tlie  tables.  The  result  was 
the  discovery  of  many  small  eiTore  in  the  tables,  which,  how- 
ever, were  not  of  a  character  to  give  rise  to  the  observed  de- 
Tiations. 

Tlie  next  question  was  whether  any  orbit  could  be  assigned 
wln'ch,  after  making  allowance  for  the  action  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  would  represent  the  modern  observations.  The  an- 
swer was  in  the  negative,  the  best  orbit  deviating,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  by  amounts  too  great  to  be  attrib- 
uted  to  errors  of  observation.  Supposing  the  deviations  to  be 
K  25 
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dne  to  the  attraction  of  some  unknown  planet,  Leverrier  next 
inquired  where  this  planet  must  be  situated.  Its  orbit  could 
not  lie  between  those  of  Saturn  and  Uranus,  because  then  it 
would  disturb  the  motions  of  Saturn  as  well  as  those  of  Uranus. 
Outside  of  Uranus,  therefore,  the  planet  mu^t  be  looked  for, 
and  probably  at  not  fai*  from  double  the  distance  of  that 
body;  this  being  the  distance  indicated  by  the  law  of  Titin& 
Complete  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the  unseen  planet  were 
finally  deduced,  making  its  longitude  325°  as,  seen  from  the 
earth  at  the  beginning  of  1S47.  This  conclusion  was  reached 
in  the  summer  of  1846. 

-  Leverrier  was  not  alone  in  reaching  this  result.  In  1843, 
Mr.  John  G.  Adams,  then  a  student  at  Cambridge  University, 
England,  having,  learned  of  the  discordances  in  the  theory  of 
Uranus  from  a  report,  of  Professor  Airy,  attacked  the  same 
problem  which  Leverrier  took  hold  of  two  yeare  later.  In 
October,  1345,  he  communicated  to  Professor  Aiiy  elements 
of  the  planet  so  near  the  truth  that,  if  a  search  had  been  made 
with  a  large  telescope  in  the  direction  indicated,  the  planet 
could:  hardly  have  failed  to  be  found.  The  Astronomer  Koyal 
was,  however,  somewhat  incredulous,  and  deferred  his  search 
for  further  explanations  from  Mr.  Adams,  which,  from  some 
unexplained  cause,  he  did  not  receive.  Meanwhile  the  planet, 
which  had  been  in  opposition  about  the  middle  of  August, 
was  lost  m  the  rays  of  the  sun,  an4  could  not  be  seen  before 
the  following  summer.  A  most  extraordinary  cii'cumstance 
was  that  nothing  was  immediately  published  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Adams's  labors,  and  no  effort  made  to  secure  Iiis  right  to 
priority,  altliough  in  reality  his  i^searches  preceded  those  of 
Leverrier  by  nearly  a  year.  . 

In  the  sumiper  of  1846,  M.  Leverrier's  elements  appeared, 
and  the  coincidence  of  his  results  with  those  of  Mr.  Adams 
was  so  striking,  that  Professor  Challis,  of  the  Cambridge  Ob- 
servatory, commenced  a  vigorous, search  for  ther  planet.  Un- 
fortunately, he  adopted  a  mode  of  search  which,  although  it 
made  the  discovery  of  the  planet  cprtain,  was.  extremely  la^ 
borious.     Instead  of  endeavoring  to  recognize  it  by  its  dist 
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he  sought  to  detect  it  by  its  motion  among  the  stars  —  a 
course  which  required  all  the  stars  in  the  neighborhood  to 
have  their  positions  repeatedly  determined,  so  as  to  find 
which  of  them  had  changed  its  position.  Observations  of 
the  planet  as  a  star  were  actually  made  on  August  4th,  1846, 
and  again  on  August  12th ;  but  these  observations,  owing  to 
Mr.  Challis's  other  engagements,  were  not  reduced,  and  so  the 
fact  that  the  planet  was  observed  did  not  appear.  Plis  mode 
of  proceeding  was  much  like  that  of  a  man  who,  knowing  that 
a  diamond  had  dropped  near  a  certain  spot  on  the  sea-beach, 
should  remove  all  the  sand  in  the  neighborhood  to  a  conven* 
lent  place  for  the  purpose  of  sifting  it  at  his  leisure,  ai.d 
should  thus  have  the  diamond  actually  in  his  possession  with- 
out being  able  to  recognize  it 

Early  in  September,  1846,  while  Professor  Challis  was  still 
working  away  at  his  observations,  entirely  unconscious  that 
the  gi*eat  object  of  search  was  securely  imprisoned  in  the  pen- 
cilled figures  of  his  note-book,  Leverrier  wrote  to  Dr.  Galle,  at 
Berlin,  suggesting  that  he  should  try  to  find  the  planet.  It 
happened  that  a  map  of  the  stai*s  in  the  region  occupied  by 
the  planet  was  jnst  completed,  and  on  pointing  the  telescope 
of  the  Berlin  Observatory^  Galle  soon  found  an  object  which 
had  a  planetary  disk,  and  was  not  on  the  star  map.  Its  posi- 
tion was  carefully  determined,  and  on  the  night  following  it 
was  re-examiii6d,  and  found  to  have  changed  its  place  among 
the  stai's.  No  further  donbt  could  exist  that  the  long-songht- 
^r  planet  was  found.  The  date  of  the  optical  discovery  was 
September  23d,  1846.  The  news  leached  Professor  Challis 
October  1st,  and,  looking  into  his  note-book,  he  found  his  own 
observations  of  the  planet,  made  nearly  two  months  before. 

A&  between  Leverrier  and  Adams,  the  technical  right  of 
priority  in  this  wonderful  investigation  lay  with  Leverrier,  al- 
though Adams  had  preceded  him  by  nearly  a  year,  for  tlie 
double  reason  that  the  latter  did  not  publish  his  results  before 
the  discovery  of  the  planet,  and  that  it  was  by  the  directions 
of  Leverrier  to  Dr.  Gal!e  that  the  actual  discovery  was  made. 
But  this  does  not  diminish  the  credit  due  to  Mr.  Adams  fpi 
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his  boldness  in  attacking,  and  his  skill  in  snccessf  ullj  solviDg; 
BO  noble  a  problem.  The  spirit  of  true  science  is  advancing 
to  a  stage  in  which  contests  about  priority  are  looked  upon  as 
below  its  dignity.  Discoveries  are  made  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind ;  and  if  made  independently  by  several  persons,  it  is 
fitting  that  each  sliould  i*eceive  all  the  ci*edit  due  to  success  in 
making  it.  We  should  consider  Mr.  Adams  as  entitled  to  the 
same  unqualiiied  admiration  which  is  due  to  a  sole  discoverer; 
and  whatever  claims  to  priority  he  may  have  lost  by  the  more 
fortunate  Leverrier  will  be  compensated  by  the  sympathy 
which  must  ever  be  felt  towards  the  talented  young  student 
in  his  failure  to  secure  for  his  work  that  immediate  publicity 
which  was  due  to  its  interest  and  importance. 

The  discovery  of  Neptune  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  research- 
es, in  which  American  astronomers  took  a  distinguished  part 
One  of  the  first  questions  to  be  considered  was  whether  the 
planet  ha(J,like  Uranus,  been  observed  as  a  star  by  some  pre- 
vious astronomer.  This  question  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Seal's  C. 
Walker,  of  the  Naval  Observatory.  A  few  months'  observa- 
tion sufficed  to  show  that  the  distance  of  the  planet  from  the 
sun  was  not  far  from  30  (the  distance  of  the  earth  being,  as 
usual,  unity),  and,  assuming  a  circular  orbit,  he  computed  tlie 
approximate  place  of  the  planet  in  past  yeai's.  He  traced  its 
course  back  from  year  to  year  in  order  to  find  whether  at  any 
time  it  passed  through  a  region  which  was  at  the  same  tirae 
being  swept  by  the  telescopes  of  observers  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing catalogues  of  stare.  He  was  not  successful  till  he  reache4 
the  year  1795.  On  the  8th  and  10th  of  May  of  that  year, 
Lalande,  of  Paris,  had  swept  over  the  place  of  the  planet.  It 
must  now  be  decided  whether  any  of  the  stars  observed  on 
those  nights  could  have  been  Neptune.  Although  the  exact 
place  of  the  planet  could  not  yet  be  fixed  for  an  epocjh  so 
remote,  it  was  easy  to  mark  out  the  appai'ent  position  of  ita 
orbit  as  a  line  among  the  stai*s,  and  it  must  then  have  been 
somewhere  on  that  line.  After  taking  out  the  stare  which 
were  too  far  from  the  line,  and  those  which  had  been  seen  by 
subsequent  observers,  there  remained  one,  observed  on  Maj 
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10th,  which  was  veiy  near  tlie  computed  orbit.  Walker  at 
onco  ventured  on  the  bold  prediction  that  if  this  region  of 
die  heavens  weve  examined  with  a  telescope,  that  star  would 
be  found  missing*  He  communicated  this  opinion  officially 
to  Lieutenant  Maury  and  other  scienti^c  men  in  Washington, 
and  asked  that  the  search  might  be  made.  On  the  first  clear 
evening  the  examination  was  made  by  Professor  Hubbard, 
and,  surely  enough,  the  star  was  not  there. 

There  was,  however,  one  weak  point  in  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  really  the  planet  Neptune.  Lalande  had  marked  his 
observation  of  the  missing  star  with  a  colon,  to  indicate  that 
there  was  a  doubt  of  its  accuracy :  therefore  it  wa3  possible 
that  the  record  of  the  supposed  star  might  have  been  the  sim- 
ple result  of  some  error  of  observation.  Happily,  the  original 
mannscripts  of  Lalande  were  carefully  preserved  at  the  Paris 
Observatory ;  and  as  soon  as  the  news  of  Walker's  rescai'ches 
reached  that  city  an  examination  of  the  observations  of  May 
8th  and  10th,  1795,  was  entered  upon.  The  extraordinary  dis- 
covery was  made  that  there  was  no  mark  of  uncertainty  in  the 
original  I'ecord,  but  that  Lalande  had  observed  the  planet  both 
on  the  Stliand  10th  of  May.  The  object  having  moved  slight- 
ly during  the  two  days'  intei'val,  the  observations  did  not 
agree ;  and  Lalande  supposed  that  one  of  them  must  be  wrong, 
entirely  unconscious  that  in  that  little  disci*epancy  lay  a  dis- 
covery which  would  have  made  his  name  immortal.  Without 
farther  examination,  he  had  ejected  the  first  observation,  and 
copied  the  second  as  doubtful  on  account  of  the  discrepancy, 
and  thus  the  pearl  of  great  price  Avas  dropped,  not  to  be 
found  again  till  a  half-century  had  elapsed. 

For  several  yeare  the  investigation  of  the  motion  of  the  new 
planet  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Walker  and  Professor 
Peirce.  The  latter  was  the  first  one  to  compute  the  perturba- 
tions of  Neptune  produced  by  the  action  of  the  other  planets. 
The  results  of  these  computations,  together  with  Mr.  Walk- 
er's elements,  are  given  in  the  Pro(jeedings  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Pkys-ical  Aspect  of  Neptune. — On  the  physical  appearance  ol 
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this  planet  very  little  can  be  said.  In  the  largest  telescopa 
and  through  the  finest  atmosphere,  it  pi'esents  the  appearance 
of  a  perfectly  round  disk  about  3"  in  diameter,  of  a  pale-blue 
color.  No  markings  have  been  seen  upon  it.  When  first 
seen  by  Mr.  Lassell,  he  suspected  a  ring,  or  some  such  append- 
age ;  but  future  observations  under  more  favorable  circnra- 
stances  showed  this  suspicion  to  be  without  foundation.  To 
recognize  the  d^sk  of  Neptune  with  ease,  a  magnifying  power 
of  300  or  upwai-ds  must  be  employed. 

Satellite  of  Neptune, — Soon  after  the  discovery  of  Neptune, 
Mr.  Lassell,  scnitinizing  it  with  his  two-foot  reflector,  saw  on 
various  occasions  a  }X)int  of  light  in  the  neighborhood.  Dnr- 
ing  the  following  year  it  proved  to  be  a  satellite,  having  a  pe* 
riod  of  revolution  of  about  5  days  21  hours.  During  1847 
and  1848  the  satellite  was  observed,  both  at  Cambridge  by  the 
Messrs.  Bond,  and  at  Pulkowa  by  Struve.  These  observatioiw 
showed  that  its  orbit  was  inclined  about  30^  to  the  ecliptie, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  decide  in  which  direction  it  was  mov- 
ing, since  there  were  two  positions  of  the  orbit,  and  two  di- 
I'ections  of  motion,  in  which  the  apparent  motion,  as  seen  from 
the  earth,  would  be  the  same.  After  a  few  yeai*s  the  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  planet  enabled  tliis  question  to  be  de* 
cided,  and  showed  that  the  motion  was  i-etrograde.  The  case 
was  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus, 
oince,  to  represent  both  the  position  of  the  orbit  and  the  di- 
rection of  motion  in  the  usual  way,  the  orbit  would  have  to  be 
ti|)ped  over  150^ ;  it  is,  in  fact,  nearly  upside  down.  The  de* 
terminations  of  the  elements  of  the  satellite  have  been  ex- 
tremely discordant,  a  circumstance  which  we  must  attribute 
to  its  extreme  faintness.  It  is  a  minute  object,  even  in  the 
most  powerful  telescopes. 

Measures  of  the  distance  of  the  satellite  from  the  planet^ 
made  with  the  great  Washington  telescope,  show  the  mass  ol 
Neptune  to  be  Tg-jTrr-  The  mass  deduced  from  the  perturba- 
tions  of  Uranus  is  TFTrnr?  *"  agreement  as  good  as. could  ta 
expected  in  a  quantity  so  difBcult  to  determine. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

COMETS   AND    METEORS. 

§  1.  Aspects  and  Fornis  of  Comets. 

TiT3  celestial  motions  which  we  have  hitherto  described 
take  place  with  a  -rtiajestic  iiniforraity  which  has  always  iin-' 
pressed  the  minds  of  men  with  a  sense  of  tlie  unchangeable^ 
ne^  of  the  heavens.  But  this  uniformity  is  on  some  occasions- 
broken  by  the  apparition  of  objects  of  ail  extraordinary  as- 
pect, which  hover  in  the  heavens  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  like- 
some  snpernatnml  visitor,  and  tlien  di^apj^ear.  We  refer  to 
comets,  bodies  which  have  been  known  froth  the  earliest  times, 
but  of  whicli  the  nature  is  not  yet  deprived  of  mystery. 

Comets  bright  enbiigli  to  be  noticed  with  the  naked  eye' 
consist  of  thi'ee  parts,  which,  however,  are  not  completely  dis- 
tinct, but  run  into  each  other  by  insensible  degi-ees.  These 
are  the  nucleus^  the  coma^  and  the  tail. 

Tlie  nucleus  is  the  bright  centre  whicli  to  the  eye  presents 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  star  or  planet.  It  would  hard-' 
ly  excite  remark  but  for  the  coma  and  tail  by  which  it  is  ac- 
companied. 

The  coma  (which  is  Latin  for  Imir)  is  a  mass  of  cloudy  or 
vaporous  appearance^  which  surrounds  the  nucleus  on  all  sides* 
Kext  to  the  nucleus,  it  is  so  bright  as  to  be  hardly  distinguish* 
able  from  it,  but  it  gi-adnally  shades  off  in  every  direction. 
Nnclens  and  coma  combined  present  the  appeai-ance  of  a  star, 
more  or  less  bright,  shining  through  a  small  patch  of  fog,  and 
are  together  called  the  head  of  the  comet. 

The  tail  is  a  continuation  6i  the  coma,  and  consists  of  a 
stream  of  milky  light,  growing  wider  and  fainter  as  it  i^ecedes 
from  the  comet,  until  the  eye  can  no  longer  trace  it     A  curi- 
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0U8  feature,  noticed  from  the  earliest  times,  is  that  the  tail  is 
always  tunied  from  the  sun.  The  extent  of  the  tail  is  very 
diffei*ent  in  different  comets,  that  appendage  being  brighter 
and  longer  the  moi*e  brilliant  the  comet.  Sometimes  it  might 
almost  escape  notice,  while  in  many  gi-eat  comets  recorded  in 
history  it  has  extended  half-way  across  the  heavens.  The 
actual  length,  when  one  is  seen  at  all,  is  nearly  always  many 
millions  of  miles.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  tail  of  tlie 
comet  is  split  up  into  sevei*al  branches,  extending  ont  in 
slightly  different  directions. 

'  Such  is  the  general  appearance  of  a  comet  visible  to 'the 
naked  eye.  When  the  heavens  were  carefully  swept  with  tel- 
escopes, it  was  found  that  comets  thus  visible  formed  bat  a 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  number.  If  a  diligent  search  is 
kept  up,  as  many  comets  arc  sometimes  found  with  the  tele- 
scope in  a  single  year  as  would  be  seen  in  a  lifetime  withthe 
unaided  eye.  These  ^^  telescopic  comets"  do  not  always  pre- 
sent the  same  aspect  as  those  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
coma,  or  foggy  light,  generally  seems  to  be  developed  at  liie 
expense  of  the  nucleus  »nd  the  tail.  Sometimes  either  no 
nucleus  at  all  can  be  seen  with  the  telescope,  or  it  is  so  faint 
and  ill-defined  as  to  be  hardlv  distin^'uishable.  In  the  cases 
of  such  comets,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
ooma  from  the  tail,  the  latter  being  either  entirely  invisible, 
or  only  an  elongation  of  the  coma.  Many  Avell-known  comets 
consist  of  hardly  anything  but  a  patch  of  foggy  light  of  more 
or  less  irregular  form. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  apparent  differences  between 
the  large  comets  aiid  the  telescopic  ones,  yet,  when  we  close- 
ly watch  their  respective  modes  of  development,  we  find  them 
^11  to  belong  to  one  class.  The  differences  are  like  those  be- 
tween some  animals,  which,  to  the  ordinary  looker-on,  have 
nothing  in  common,  but  in  which  the  zoologist  sees  that  every 
part  of  the  one  has  its  counterpart  in  the  other — indeed,  the 
analogy  between  what  the  astronomer  sees  in  the  growth  of 
eomets  and  the  zoologist  in  the  growth  of  animals  is  qjite 
worthy  of  remark.    As  a  general  rule,  all  comets  look  nearlj 
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alike  when  they  firet  come  within  i-eacli  of  tlie  telescope,  the 
subsequent  diversities  arising  fi-oiii  tlie  diffci-ciit  developments 
of  cori-espondiiig  purls.  Tlic  fii-st  appcai-aiice  is  that  of  a  lit 
tie  fo"-ffy  patch  without  aTiy  tail,  and  very  often  without  any 
visible  nucleiia.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Donati's  comet  of  1858, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  on  record,  it  was  more  than  two 
tnovths  aftei"  the  fii-st  discovei-y  before  there  was  any  appear 
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aiioe  of  ft  tail;  To  enable  tlie  reader  to  see  tbe  relation  ol 
thiB  to  a  very  dif!iised  telescopic  comet,  we  present  a  telescopic 
view  of  the  liead  of  tliia  great  comet  when  near  its  brightest, 
and  three  drawings  of  Encke's  comet,  made  by  Dr.  V(^l,  in 
November  and  December,  1871. 

When  the  nucleus  of  a  telescopic  comet  begins  to  show  it- 
leU  it  is  commonly  on  tlio  side  farthest  from  the  snii.  Sev- 
enk  little  brandies  will  then  be  seen  stretched  ont  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Bun,  so  that  it  will  appeHr  as  if  the  comet  had 
a  small  faii-shajwd  tail  directed  towards  the  ann,  instead  of 
from  it,  as  is  nsual.  Thus,  in  the  pictures  of  Encke's  comet 
ill  Figs.  1  and  2,  the  sun  is  towards  tho  left,  and  we  sec  what 


^x>kB  lilcc  tiii'eo  little  tails,  the  middle  one  pointed  towards  the 
run.  But  if  we  look  at  llie  view  of  Donali's  coinet.  Fig.  91, 
wa  see  several  little  lines  branching  iipMards  from  the  centre 
)f  the  head,  and  it  is  to  these,  and  not  to  tho  tall,  that  the  1i^ 
lie  tails  in  the  figures  of  Eiieke's  cimiet  cori-espond.  In  fayt, 
the  general  rule  is  that  the  heads  of  comets  have  a  fan-sliaped 
etnicture,  llie  lutndle  of  the  fan  being  in  the  nucleus,  and  tl'e 
middle  arm  pointing  towards  the  sun ;  and  it  is  this  ap|)cnd 
ape  wliich  fimt  shows  itself, 

Xji  tlie  larger  comets,  this  fan  is  surrounded  by  one  or  more 
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semieirenlar  arches,  or  envelopes,  the  inner  one  forming  itft 
(;nrved  boi*der;  but  this  arch  does  not  sliow  itself  in  very  faint 
comets.  The  true  tail  of  the  comet,  wlien  it  appeal's,  is  always 
directed  fi*om  the  sun,  and  thei-efore  away  from  the  fan.  In 
Fig.  90,  No.  3,  a  very  faint  trne  tail  will  bo  seen  extending 
out  towards  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  picture,  which 
was  opposite  to  tlie  direction  of  the  siin.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  tlie  branches  turned  towanls  the  sun  liave  disappeared, 
the  fan-like  form  can  still  be  traced  in  the  head.  In  Fig.  91, 
the  trne  tail  is  turned  dawnwards :  owing  to  the  large  scale  of 
the  picture,  only  the  commencement  of  it  can  be  seen.  The 
central  line  of  the  tail,  it  wilt  be  remarked,  is  comparatively 
dark.     This  is  very  genemlly  the  case  with  bright  comets. 

§  2.  Motions,  Onr/ifi,  and  Number  of  Comets, 

When  it  was  found  by  Kepler  that  all  the  planets  moved 
around  the  sun  in  conic  sections,  and  when  Newton  showed 
that  this'  motion  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  gravitation  of 
the  planets  towards  the  sun,  the  question  naturally  arosjs  wheth- 
er comets  moved  according  to  the  sanie  law.  It  was  found  by 
Newton  that  the  comet  of  1680  actually  did  move  in  .such  an 
orbit,  but  instead  of  being,  like  the  planetary  orbits^  nearly 
circular,  it  was  very  eccentric,  being  to  all  appearance  a  pa- 
rabola. 

A  paraliola  being  one  of  the  orbits  which  gravitation  would 
cause  to  l)e  \lescribed,  it  was  thus  made  certain  that  comets 
gravitated  towards  the  sun,  like  planets.  It  was,  however,  im* 
possible  to  say  whether  the  orbit  was  really  a  parabola  or  f^ 
very  elongated  ellipse.  The  reason  of  this  difficulty  is  that 
eomets  are  visible  in  only  a  very  small  portion  of  their  orbits^j 
quite  close  to  the  sun,  and  in  this  poilion  the  forms  of  a  pa- 
mbola  and  of  a  very  eccentric  ellipse  are  so  nearly  the  saine 
that  they  caiinot  always  be  distinguished. 

There  is  this  very  important  difference  between  an  elliptical 
and  a  parabolic. orbit  —  that  the  former  is  closed  up,  and  9 
comet  moving  in  it  must  come  back  some  time,  wliere^  thf 
two  branches  of  the  latter  extend  out  into  infinite  ^^|i|i0e  with] 
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out  ever  meeting.  A  comet  moving  in  a  parabolic  orbit  will, 
therefore,  never  retain,  but,  after  once  sweeping  past  the  8un, 
will  continue  to  recede  into  infinite  Bpace  forever.  The  same 
thing  will  happen  if  the  comet  moves  in  an  hyperbola,  which  i« 


Ftfibelte  orbit.  Eeeoitric  ellipM. 

Fifl.  M.— Parabolic  and  elliptic  orbit  of  a  comet.    The  comet  is  invisible  in  the  dotted  part 
.  of  the  orbits,  and  the  forms  of  the  visible  parts,  a,  6,  cannot  be  distingninhed  in  thi 
two  orbiti*.    But  the  ellipse  forms  a  closed  carve,  while  the  two  branched  of  the  pa* 
rabola  continue  forever  witLoat  meeting.  « 

the  third  class  of  orbit  that  may  be  described  nnd^jr  the  influ- 
ence of  gravitatii  n.  In  a  parabola,  the  slightest  retardation 
of  a  cornet  would  change  the  orbit  into  an  ellipse,  the  velocity 
being  barely  sufficient  to  carry  the  comet  off  forever,  whereas 
in  an  hyperbola  there  is  more  or  less  velocity  to  spare.  Tlnia 
the  parabola  is  a  sort  of  dividing  curve  between  the  hyperbola 
and  the  ellipse. 

The  astronomer,  knowing  the  position  of  an  orbit,  can  tell 
exactly  what  velocity  is  necessary  at  any  point  of  it  in  order 
that  a  body  moving  in  it  may  go  off,  never  to  return.  A  body 
thrown  from  the  earth's  surface  with  a  velocity  of  seven  nii>ea 
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ft  second,  and  not  i*etarded  by  the  atinosplierc,  would  nevef 
retarn  to  tlie  earth,  but  wou}d  de^ribe  some  sort  of  an  orbit 
round  the  sun.  It  would,  in  fact,  be. a  little  planet.  If  the 
earth  were  out  of  the  way,  a  body  moving  past  the  earth's 
orbit  at  the  rate  of  twentj^-six  miles  a  second  would  have  just 
the  velocity  necessary  to  descril)c  a  parabola.  If  the  velocity 
of  a  comet  exceeds  this  limit  at  that  point  of  its  orbit  which 
is  92^  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  then  the  coniet  must 
go  off  into  infinite  space,  never  to  return  to  our  sj'steni.  But 
with  a  less  velocity  the  comet  must  be  brought  back  by  the 
Bun's  attraction  at  some  f  utui^e  time,  the  time  being  longer  the 
more  nearly  the  vi^locity  reaches  twenty-six  miles  per  second. 
It  is  by  the  veloqity  that  the  astronomer  must,  in  general,  de- 
termine the  form  of  the  orbit  If  it  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  calculated  limit,  the  orbit  is  a  parabola;  if  it  exceeds  this 
limit,  it  is  an  hyperbola;  if  it  falls  short  of  it,  it  is  an  ellipse. 

Now,  in  the  large  majority  of  comets  the  velocity  is  so  near 
the  parabolic  limit  that  it  is  not  possible  to  decide,  from  ob-- 
servations,  whether  it  &lls  short  of  it  or  exceeds  it.  In  tho 
case  of  a  few  comets  the  observations  indicate  an  excess  of 
velocity,  but  the  excess  is  so  minute  that  its  reality  cannot  be 
confidently  asserted.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  with  eer- 
tninty  that  any  known  comet  revolves  in  a  hyperbolic  orbit, 
and  thus  it  is  possible  that  all  comets  belong  to  our  system, 
and  will  ultimately  retuni  to  it.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  tlie  return  will  be  delayed  many  cen- 
tnries,  naj',  perhaps  many  thousand  yeare.  There  are  quite  a 
nnmlier  of  comets  which  are  known  to  be  periodic,  returning 
to  the  sun  at  regular  intervals  in  elliptic  orbits.  Some  of 
these  have  l>een  observed  at  several  returns,  so  that  their  exact 
period  has  been  determined  with  great  certainty :  in  the  case 
df  others,  the  periodicity  has  been  inferred  only  from  the  fact 
that  the  velocity  fell  so  far  short  of  the  parabolic  limit  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  comet  moved  in 
an  ellipse. 

In  this  question  of  cometary  orbits  is  involved  the  very  in- 
teresting one,  whether  comets  should  be  considered  as  belong^ 
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iiig  to  our  system,  or  as  mere  visitors  from  the  stellar  spaces 
We  ma}'  conceive  of  diem  as  stray  fragments  of  original  neb* 
ulons  matter  scattci'ed  throngh  the  great  wilderness  of  spa(^ 
around  ns,  dmwn  towaixls  our  sun  one  by  one  as- the  long  ages 
elapse.  If  no  planets  surrounded  the  sun,  or  if,  feurrounding 
it^  they  wei-e  immovable,  a  comet  thus  drawn  in  would  whirl 
around  the  sun  in  a  nearly  parabolic  orbit,  and  leave  it  again, 
I'lot  to  ratiirn  for  perliaps  millions  of  j^ears,  l)ecau8e  the  veloci- 
ty it  would  acquii'e  by  falling  towards  the  sun  would  be  jnst 
suiBcient  to  carry  it  back  into  the  iniinite  void  fr(»H!  which  it 
came.  But  owing  to  the  motions  of  the  several  planets  in 
their  orbits,  the  comet  would  have  its  velocity  changed  in 
passing  each  of  them,  the  change  being  an  accelemtion  or  a 
retardation,  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  passed.  If  the 
total  acceleiations  produced  by  all  the  planets  exceeded  the 
retardations,  the  comet  would  leave  our  svstem  with  more 
than  the  parabolic  velocity^  and  would  certainly  never  retnra. 
If  the  i-etarding  forces  chanced  to  be  in  excess,  the  orbit 
would  be  changed  into  an  ellipse  more  or  less  elongated,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  this  exc-ess.  In  tlie 'large  majority 
of  cases,  the  retardation  would  be  so  slight  tliftt  the  most  del- 
icate observations  could  not  show  it,  and  it  could  be  known 
only  by  calculation,  or  by  the  return  of  the  comet  after  ten* 
or  hundi*eds  of  thousands  of  vears.  But  should  the  comet 
chance  to  pass  very  near  a  planet,  especially  a  large  planet 
like  Jupiter,  the  retardation  might  be  so  great  as  to  make  the 
comet  revolve  in  an  orbit  of  quite  short  period,  and  thus  be* 
k)ine' a  Seemingly  permanent  member  of  our  system.  So  near 
an  approach  of  a  comjet  to  a  planet  would  not.be  likely  to  oc- 
cu^' more  than  once  in  a  number  of  centuries,  but. every  timu 
;t*^lfd  occ  ir  there  would  be  an  even  chance  for  an  additional 
comat  <)i  short  jieriod,  the  orbit  of  which  would,  at  first,  al- 
most intei-sect  that. of  the  planet  which  had  deiiunged  it.  It 
might  not,  however,  be  a  known  comet,  because  the  orbit 
might  be  wholly  beyond  the  i-each  of  cur  vision. 

All  the   facts   connected   with    periodic   comets   tend  to 
strengthen  the  view  that  they  become  mcmbera  of  our  system 
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in  tills  way.  The  majority  of  tluu^e  of  short  period  ha\e  been 
entrapped  by  Jupiter.  Those  orbits  whicli  do  not  pass  near 
Jnpiter  generally  pass  near  to  some  other  planet,  to  whose 
action  the  introduction  of  the  comet  is  probably  due.  The 
gradual  fading  away  of  most  of  the  comets  of  short  jjeriod, 
which  we  shall  describe  more  fully  hereafter,  gives  additioiial 
color  to^this  view. 

Number  of  Comets. — It  was  the  opinion  of  Kepler  that  the 
celestial  spaces  w^re  as  full  of  comets  as  the  sea  of  fish,  only 
a  ^niall*  proportion  of  them  coming  within  the  range  of  onr 
telescopes.  That  only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  all  existing 
comets  have  ever  been  observed,  we  may  regard  as  certain* 
Owing  to  their  extremely  elongated  orbits,  they;  can  be  seen 
only  when  near  their  perihelion,  and  as  it  is  probable  that  the 
period  of  revolution  of  the. 'large  majority  of  those  which  have 
l)ecn  observed  is  counted  by  tho.ij^auds  of  yefti*s— if,  indeed, 
they  ever  return  at  all — our  obset-vations  must  .be  continued 
for  many  thousand  yeai*8  before  we  have  seen  all  which  come 
within  range  of  our  telesdupes.  It  is  also  prpbable  that  all 
which  can  ever  be  seen  will  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
number  which  exist,  bec<a^se  a  comet  can  seldom  be  seen  un- 
less its  perihelion  is  eithernnside  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  or  but 
little  outside  of  it.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  6nly  such  comets  aitj  seen,  the  most  notable  one  being 
that  of  the  comet  of  1729,  which,  at  perihelion,  was  more  than 
four  times  the  earth's  distance  from  thei  sun.  This  comet  must 
have  l)een  one  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  as  almost  every 
other  known  comet  would  liave  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
most  powerful  telescopes  of  that  ti*ne,  if  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance at  which  it  was  observed. 

The  actual  numbi»r  of  comets  recorded  as  visible  tp  the 
naked  eyo  since  the  Chnstiau  era  is  given  in  the  table  on  the 
following  page.* 

*  This  table  is  taken  at  second-hand,  principally  from  Arago  ("Astronomic 
Populaire,"  livre  xvii.,  chap.  xv.).  Arago  mentions  bnt  eight  as  visible  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  1  have  considered  the  number  vhiil^-six,  given  by  Kleia, 
as  more  probable. 
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Yean  of  our  Era. 

Nuinh«*r 
of  Comet*. 

Ymk  of  oar  Era. 

Nnmlwr    | 
of  ComeU.  \ 

l»Vjra     0  to     100 

22 
23 
44 
27 
1(» 
25 
22 
1({ 
42 
26 

Frt)lll 

4  • 

1001  to  1100 

36 
26 

26 

21) 

27 

31 

12 

36 

16 

'*     101  *•     200 

1101    *•   1200 

*'    201  **     300 

1201   **  1300 

**    301  "     400 

1301  **  1400 

'*  •401  "     500 

1401   **  1500 

**    501   **     GOO 

1501  **  1600 

"    W)l  ♦*     700 

**    701  "    800 

1601  **  1700 

1701  **  1800 

**    801   **     900 

1801  "  1875 

*'    901  "  1000 

In  round  numbeiiB,  about  five  hundred  comets  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  have  been  recorded  since  our  era,  making  a  general 
average  of  one  every  four  years.  Besides  these,  nearly  two 
hundred  telescopic  comets  have  been  observed  since  the  in- 
vention  of  the  telescope ;  so  that  the  total  number  of  these 
bodies  observed  during  the  period  in  question  does  not  fall 
far  short  of  seven  hundred.  Seveml  new  telescopic  comets 
ai-e  now  discovei'ed  nearly  every  year,  the  number  sometimes 
ranging  up  to  six  or  eight.  It  is  probable  that  the  annual 
number  of  this  class  discovered  depends  very  largely  on  the 
skill,  assiduity,  and  good  -  fortune  of  the  astronomers  who 
chance  to  be  cngngod  in  searching  for  them. 

§  3.  Remarhdile  Comets. 

In  unenlightened  ages  comets  were  looked  on  with  terror, 
as  portending  pestilence,  war,  the  death  of  kings,  or  otlier 
calamitous  or  i-emarkable  events.  Hence  it  happens  that  in 
the  earlier  descriptions  of  these  bodies,  they  ai'e  generally 
associated  with  some  contemporaneous  event.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  comets  themselves  are,  however,  so  vague  and 
indefinite  as  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  either  instruction  or  in- 
terest, as  it  often  happens  that  not  even  their  coui'se  in  the 
hsavens  is  stated. 

The  great  comet  of  1680  is,  as  already  said,  remarkable  for 
being  not  only  a  brilliant  comet,  but  the  one  by  which  New- 
ton proved  that  comets  move  under  the  influence  of  the  gravi- 
tation of  the  sun.  It  fli*st  a|)peai*ed  in  the  autumn  of  IGSO, 
and  continued  visible  most  of  the  time  till  the  following  spring. 
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It  fell  down  almost  in  a  direct  line  to  tbe  snn,  passing  nearer 
to  tbat  luminary  than  any  comet  before  known.  It  passed  its 
perihelion  on  December  IStfa,  and,  sweeping  round  a  large 
arc,  went  back  in  a  direction  not  very  different  from  that  from 
whidii  it  came.  The  observations  have  been  calculated  and 
the  orbit  investigated  by  many  astronomei*s,  beginning  with 
Newton;  but  tlie  results  show  no  certain  deviation  from  a 
parabolic  orbit  Hence,  if  the  comet  ever  returns,  it  is  only 
at  veiy  long  intervals.  Halley,  however,  suspected,  with  some 
plausibility,  tliat  the  period  might  be  575  yeai's,  from  the  fact 
that  great  comets  had  been  I'ecorded  as  appearing  at  that  in- 
terval. The  first  of  these  appearances  was  in  the  month  of 
September,  after  Julius  Csesar  was  killed ;  the  second,  in  the 
year  531 ;  the  .thii-d,  in  February,  1106 ;  while  that  of  1680 
made  the  fourth.  If,  as  seems  not  impossible,  these  were  four 
returns  of  one  and  the  same  comet,  a  fifth  i*etnrn  will  be  seen 
by  our  posterity  about  the  year  2255.  Until  that  time  the 
exact  period  must  remain  doubtful,  because  observations  made 
two  centuries  ago  do  not  possess  the  exactitude  which  will 
decide  so  delicate  a  point. 

HaUey's  Comet — Two  years  after  the  comet  last  described, 
one  appeai'ed  which  has  since  become  the  most  celebrated  of 
modern  times.  It  was  fii'st  seen  on  August  19th,  1682,  and 
observed  about  a  month,  when  it  disappeared.  Halley  com- 
puted the  position  of  the  orbit,  and,  comparing  it  with  previ- 
ous orbits,  found  that  it  coincided  so  exactly  with  that  of  a 
comet  observed  by  Kepler  in  1607,  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  two  orbits.  So  close  were  they 
together  that,  if  drawn  on  the  heavens,  the  naked  eye  would 
almost  see  them  joined  into  a  single  line.  The  chances  against 
two  separate  comets  moving  in  the  same  orbit  were  so  great 
that  Halley  could  not  doubt  that  the  comet  of  1682  was  the 
same  that  had  appeared  in  1607,  and  that  it  therefore  revolved 
in  a  very  elliptic  orbit,  returning  about  every  seveiity-tive  yeai's. 
His  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  comet  was 
observed  in  1531,  which  moved  in  apparently  the  same  orbit. 
Again  subtiucting  the  period  of  seventy- five  yeai-s,  it  was 
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found  that  the  comet  had  appeared  in  1456,  when  it  sprend 
Biich  terror  thronghout  Cliristendom  tlvat  Pope  Calixtus  o^ 
dei'ed  pmyers  to  be  offered  for  protection  against  the  Tnrks 
and  the  comet.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  circnrastanee  wliich 
gave  rise  to  the  popular  myth  of  the  Pope's  Bull  against  the 
Comet 

This  is  the  earliest  occasion  on  which  observations  of  the! 
course  of  the  comet  were  made  with  such  accuracy  ^hat  its 
orbit  could  be  determined.  If  we  keep  subtracting  75|  years, 
we  shall  find  that  we  sometimes  fall  on  dates  when  the  appa- 
rition of  a  comet  was  recorded;  but  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  orbits  of  these  bodies,  it  cannot  be  said  mth  certainty 
that  they  are  identical.  However,  in  the  i^turns  of  1456, 
1631,  1607,  and  1^82,  at  nearly  equal  intervals,  Halley  had 
good  reason  for  predicting  that  the  comet  would  return  agaiu 
about  1758.  This  gave  the  mathematicians  time  to  investi* 
gate  its  motions;  and  the  establishment, in  the  mean  time, of 
the  theory  of  gravitation  showed  them  how  to  set  about  the 
work.  It  was  necessary  to  calculate  the  effect  of  the  attitic- 
tion  of  tlie  planets  on  the  motion  of  the  comet  during  the  en- 
tire seventy-six  yeai-s.  This  immense,  labor  was  perfonned  by 
Clairaut,  who  fotind  that,  in  consequence  of  the  attractions  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  return  of  the  comet  would  be  delayed 
618  days,  so  that  it  would  not  i*each  its  pei'ihelion  until  tlie 
middle  of  April,  1759.  Not  having  time  to  finish  his  calcula- 
tions in  the  best  wav,  he  considered  that  this  result  was  micer- 
tain  by  one  month.  The  comet  actually  did  pass  its  perihelion 
at  uiidnigiit  on  March  12th,  1759.  » 

Seventy*six  years  more  were  to  elapse,  and  tlie  comet  would 
again  appear  about  1835.  Meanwliile,  gr^at  improvements 
wei'e  made  in  the  methods  of  computing  the  effects  of  planet- 
ary attraction  on  the  motions  of  a  cornet,  so  that  njathemati- 
cians,  without  expending  more  labor  thati  Claimnt  did,  were 
enabled  to  obtain  much  more  accumte  results.  The  computa- 
tion of  the  return  of  the  comet  was  undertaken  independently 
by  four  leading  astronomers,  De  Damoiseau  and  De  Pont&on- 
Ian';  of  France^  and  Bosenbergcr  and  Lelnnaun  of  Germany. 
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Professor  Rosenberger  atmounced  that  it  wonld  reach  Its  peri- 
helion on  November  11th,  1535;  while  De  Pont^coulant,  after 
revising  his  compntations  with  more  exact  determinations  of 
the  masses  of  the  planets,  assigned  November  13th,  at  2  a.m.;) 
as  the  date.  The  expected  comet  was  first  seen  on  August  5th. 
Approaching  the  sun,  it  passed  its  perihelion  on  November 
16th,  only  three  days  after  the  time  predicted  by  De  Pont^- 
coulant,  and  five  days  after  that  of  Rosenberger.  But  although 
De  Pont^eoulant's  result  was  nearest,  this  was  an  accident; 
the  work  of  Rosenberger  was  the  most  thorough. 

This  was  the  last  i*eturn  of  the  celebrated  comet  of  Hal  ley. 
It  was  followed  until  May  17tli,  1836,  when  it  disappeared 
from  the  sight  of  the  most  powerful  telescoi^s  of  the  time, 
and  has  not  been  seen  since.  But  the  astronomer  can  follow 
it  with  the  eye  of  science  with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  if 
he  had  it  in  the  field  of  view  of  his  telescope.  We  caimot  yet 
fix  the  time  of  its  return  with  certainty;  but  we  know  that  it 
reached  the  f ailhestlimit  rr 
of  its  coui-se^  which  ex-  / 
tends  some  distance  be- 
yond the  orbit  of  Nep- 
tune, about  1873,  and 
that  it  is  now  on  its  re- 
turn journey.  We  pre- 
sent a  diagram  of  its  or- 
bit, showing  its  position 
in  1874.  Its  velocity 
will  constantly  increase 
from  year  to  year,  and 

we     may     expect     it     to  ^'     ^         FiG.03.-Orblt  of  Halleys comet.. 

reach  perilielion  about  thef  year  1911.  The  exact  date  cannot 
be  fixed  until  the  effect  of  the  action  of  all  the  planets  is  com- 
puted, and  this  will  be  a  greater  labor  than  before,  not  only 
because  greater  accuracy  will  be  aimed  at,  but  because  the 
action  of  more  planets  must  be  taken  into  account.  When 
Clairaut  computed  the  return  of  1759,  Saturn  was  the  outer- 
most known  planet.    When  the  return  of  1835  was  computed, 
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Uraiins  had  been  added  to  the  list,  and  its  action  had  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Since  that  time  Neptune  has  been  dis- 
covei*ed ;  and  the  astronomer  who  computes  the  return  of  1911 
must  add  its  action  to  that  of  the  other  planets.  By  doing  so, 
we  may  hope  that  the  time  of  reaching  perihelion  will  be  pre- 
dicted within  one  or  two  days. 

The  Lost  BielaJs  ConieL — Nothing  could  more  strikingly  il- 
lustrate the  difference  between  comets  and  other  heavenly 
bodies  than  the  fact  of  tlie  total  dissolution  of  one  of  the  for* 
mer.  In  1826,  a  comet  was  discovered  by  an  Austrian  named 
Biela,  which  was  found  to  be  periodic,  and  to  have  been  ob- 
sened  in  1772,  and  again  in  1805.  The  time  of  revolution 
was  found  to  be  six  years  and  eight  months.  In  the  next  two 
returns,  the  earth  was  not  in  the  right  part  of  its  orbit  to  ad- 
mit of  observing  the  comet;  the  latter  was  therefore  not  seen 
again  till  1845.  In  November  and  December  of  that  year 
it  was  observed  as  usual,- without  anything  remarkable  being 
noticed.  But  in  January  following,  the  astronomere  of  the 
Naval  Observatoiy  found  it  to  have  suffered  an  accident  nev- 
er before  known  to  happen  to  a  heavenly  body,  and  of  which 
no  explanation  has  ever  been  given.  The  comet  had  sepa- 
rated into  two  distinct  pai*ts,  of  quite  unequal  brightness,  so 
that  there  weie  two  apparently  complete  comets,  instead  of 
one.  During  the  inontli  following,  the  lesser  of  the  two  con* 
tinually  increased,  until  it  became  equal  to  its  companion. 
Then  it  grew  smaller,  and  in  March  vanished  entirely,  though 
its  companion  was  still  plainly  seen  for  a  month  longer.  The 
distance  apart  of  the  two  portions,  according  to  the  computa- 
tions  of  Professor  Hubbard,  was  about  200,000  miles. 

The  next  return  of  the  comet  took  place  in  1852,  and  was, 
of  course,  looked  for  with  great  interest.  It  was  found  still 
divided,  and  the  two  parts  were  far  more  widely  separated 
than  in  1846,  their  distance  having  increased  to  about  a  mill- 
ion and  a  half  of  miles.  Sometimes  one  part  was  the  bright- 
er, and  sometimes  the  other,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  de^ 
cide  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  principal 
eomet.    The  pair  passed  out  of  view  about  the  end  of  Sep* 
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tember,  1852,  and  have  not  been  seen  since.  They  wonld, 
since  then,  have  made  five  complete  i-e volutions,  returning  in 
1859, 1865,  and  1872.  At  the  first  of  these  returns,  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  comet  and  the  earth  wei*e  so  unfavorable 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  seeing  the  former.  In  1865,  it 
could  not  be  found ;  but  it  was  thought  that  this  might  be  due 
to  the  great  distance  of  the  comet  from  us.  In  1872,  tlie  i*ela* 
tive  positions  were  extremely  favorable,  yet  not  a  trace  of  tlie 
object  could  be  seen.*  It  had  seemingly  vanished,  not  into 
thin  air,  but  into  something  of  a  tenuity  compared  with  which 
the  thinnest  air  was  as  a  solid  millstone.  Some  invisible  frag- 
ments were,  however,  passing  along  the  comet's  orbit,  and  pro- 
duced a  small  meteoric  shower^  as  will  be  explained  in  a  later 
section.     Not  a  trace  of  the  comet  was  ever  again  seen. 

The  Cheat  Comet  (/ 1843.  —  This  remarkable  comet  burst 
suddenlj'  into  view  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun  about  the 
end  of  February,  1843.  It  was  visible  in  full  daylight,  so  that 
some  observers  actually  measured  the  angular  distance  be- 
tween the  comet  and  the  sun.  It  was  followed  until  the  mid- 
dle of  April.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  orbit  of 
this  comet  has  been  already  mentioned :  it  passed  nearer  the 
sun  than  any  other  known  body  —  so  near  it,  in  fact,  that, 
with  a  very  slight  change  in  the  direction  of  its  original  mo- 
tion, it  would  actually  have  struck  it.  Its  orbit  did  not  cer- 
tainly deviate  f rem  a  parabola.  The  most  careful  investigation 
of  it — that  of  Professor  Hubbard,  of  Washington — indicated 
a  period  of  530  yeai's ;  but  the  velocity  which  would  produce 
this  period  is  so  near  the  parabolic  limit  that  the  difference 
does  not  exceed  the  uncertainty  of  the  observations. 

Donates  Comet  of  1858. — This  great  comet,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  modei'n  times,  which  hung  in  the  western  sky 
during  the  autumn  of  1858,  will  be  well  remembered  by  all 
who  were  then  old  enough  to  notice  it     It  was  fii-st  seen  at 


*  Jast  after  the  meteoric  shower,  Mr.  Pogson,  of  Madras,  obtained  observa- 
tions of  an  object  which,  it  was  supposed,  might  have  been  a  fragment  of  this 
comet.  But  the  object  was  some  two  months  behind  the  computed  position  of 
the  cornet*  so  that  the  identity  of  the  two  has  never  been  accepted  by  astronomers 
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Florence,  on  Jane  2d,  1858,  by  Donati,  who  described  it  as  a 
very  fa'iDt  nebulosity,  abont  3'  in  diameter.  About  the  end 
of  the  month  it  was  discovei-ed  inde|>eiideDtly  by  thi'ee  Amer- 
ican obaprvere :  H.  P,  Tiittle,  at  Cambridge ;  H.  M,  Parkhiirst, 
at  Perth  Auiboy,  New  Jersey ;  and  Miss  Maria  Mitchel,  at 
Kantucket  During  the  firet  three  months  of  its  visibility  it 
gave  no  indications  of  its  future  grandeur.  No  tail  was  no- 
ticed nntil  the  middle  of  Augnst,  and  at  the  end  of  th&t 
month  it  was  only  half  a  degree  in  length,  while  the  comet 
itself  was  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  continued  to 
approach  the  sun  till  the  end  of  September,  and  during  this 
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month  developed  with  gr-eat  rapidity,  attaining  its  igreatest 
brilliancy  abont  the  first  half  of  October.  Its  tail  was  then 
40°  in  length,  and  10°  in  bi-eadth  at  its  onter  end,  and  of  a 
curious  feather-like  form.  About  October  20th  it  passed  so 
far  south  as  to  be  no  longer  visible  in  northern  latitudes ;  but 
it  was  followed  in  the  southern  hemisphere  until  March  fol- 
lowing. 

Observations  of  the  ])osition  of  this  comet  soon  showed  ite 
orbit  to  be  decidedly  elliptic,  with  a  j>eriod  of  abont  2000 
years  or  less.  A  careful  investigation  of  all  the  observations 
was  made  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hill,  who  found  a  period  of  1950 
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years.  If  this  period  is  correct,  the  comet  mnst  have  appeared 
about  ninety^two  jeara  before  our  era,  and  mnst  appear  again 
abont  the  year  3808 ;  but  the  uncertainty  arising  from  tlie  im- 
perfections of  the  observations  may  amount  to  tif ty  years. 

The  Great  Southern  Comet  of  1880. — On  tlie  evening  of 
February  2d,  1880,  asti*onomers  in  South  America,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Australia  were  surprised  to  see  what  was 
evidently  the  tail  of  a  huge  comet  rising  above  the  horizon 
in  the  soutli-west.  Its  length  was  40^.  Detailed  o.bservations 
were  made  by  Dr.  Gould,  who  observed  it  at  Cordoba,  in  the 
Argentine  Republic.  It  was  not  until  two  days  afterwards, 
February  4th,  that  he  finally  saw  the  head  of  the  comet  through 
the  large  telescope.  It  was  then  ipoying  in  u  npitlierly  direc- 
tion, and,  it  was  supposed,  would  soon  pass  the  sun  and  be  visi- 
ble in  the  northern  hemispliere.  But,  instead  of  continuing  its 
nortliern  coui'sc,  it  moved  rapidly  around  the  sun,  and  bent  its 
course  once  more  towards  the  south*  In  consequence,  it  did 
not  become  visible  in  the  northern  hemisphere  at  all. 
.  This  rapid  motion  around  the  sun  showed  that  the  comet 
^lust  have  passed  very  near  that  object,  thus  reminding  astron- 
omei*s  of  the  great  comet  of  1843.  When  the  elements  of  the 
orbit  were  computed  it  was  found  that  tjie  twO;  bodies  moved 
in  almost  the  same  orbit,  so  that  it  seemed  scarcely  possible 
to  avoid  tlie  conclusion  that  this  comet  was  a  return  of  the 
former  one.  Notwithstanding  the  seeming  evidence  in  favor 
of  this  view,  there  are  several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  un- 
reserved acceptance.  In  the  fii'st  place,  the  most  careful  com- 
putations osx  the  comet  of  1843  showed  no  deviation  fiom  a 
parabolic  orbit;  In  the  next  place,  if  this  was  a  return  of  tlie 
former  comet,  it  should  have  appeared  at  regular  intervals 
of  thirty-six  yeare  and  eleven  months  in  former  times.  Now, 
there  is  no  record  of  such  a  comet  having  been  seen  at  the 
times  when  its  return  to  perihelion  should  have  occuri'ed.  It 
is  true,  as  Dr.  Gould  showed,  that,  by  supposing  a  continuous 
change  in  the  period,  certain  comets  which  were  in  perihelion 
in  1688  and  1702  might  have  been  identical  with  the  two  in 
question.     This  would  have  required  the  period  to  change 
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from  thirty-four  years  between  the  firet  two  returns  to  thirty- 
six  years  and  eleven  months  between  the  last  two.  Such  a 
change  is  so  impix>bable  that  we  can  hardly  regard  the  dif- 
ferent appearances  as  belonging  to  absolutely  the  same  bodies. 
The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that  they  were 
originally  two  nebnlohs  masses  far  out  in  the  stellar  spaces, 
and  that  the  nearer  one  was  drawn  into  the  sun  thiity-seven 
years  in  advance  of  the  more  distant  one. 

Great  Comet  of  1881. — Tliis  comet  is  so  recent  that  most 
readers  will  remember  it.  It  w-as  first  heard  of  in  our  hemi- 
sphere through  a  telegram  from  Dr.  Gould,  stating  that  the 
comet  of  1807  was  in  five  hours  of  right  ascension,  and  thirty 
dcgitses  sonth  declination.  Curiosity  respecting  the  object  was 
not,  however,  gratified  until  the  morning  of  June  23d,  when 
it  was  seen  by  observers  in  almost  every  part  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  about  the  beginning  of  the  morning  twilight  Con- 
tinning  its  noithera  courae,  it  i*eached  the  circle  of  perpetnal 
apparition  early  in  July,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
period  of  its  visibility  neither  rose  nor  set  Passing  near  the 
north  pole  of  the  lieavens,  it  was  visible  all  night  for  several 
weeks.  The  length  of  the  tail  was  variously  estimated,  as  the 
distance  to  which  it  could  be  traced  depended  lai^ly  on  the 
acutcness  of  the  observer's  vision.  To  most  observers  it  pre- 
sented a  length  of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees,  though  some  traced 
it  much  farther. 

There  are  two  very  remarkable  features  connected  with  the 
motion  of  tliis  comet  One  is,  that  during  almost  its  entire 
period  of  visibility  to  the  naked  eye  it  moved  on  the  same 
meridian  as  the  sun,  and,  indeed,  while  passing  from  the  south- 
ern to  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  may  have  passed  over  the 
sun's  disk.  The  other  feature  is  the  remarkable  i-esemblance 
between  its  orbit  and  that  of  the  comet  of  1807.  It  was  this 
resemblance  which  led  Dr.  Gould  to  telegraph  it  as  a  retnrn 
of  this  comet.  The  most  careful  determination  of  the  ele- 
ments show,  however,  that  the  two  bodies  could  not  possibly 
be  identical,  as  both  were  moving  in  orbits  differing  so  little 
from  a  parabola  that  many  centuries  at  least  must  elapse  be- 
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fore  the  i^turn  of  either.  We  have,  therefore,  another  case 
gimilar  to  that  of  the  great  comets  of  I&IS  and  1880 — namely, 
two  different  bodies  following  each  other  in  neaily  the  same 
orbit. 

The  Great  Oomet  of  1882.— Early  in  September,  1882,  a 
comet  was  seen  with  the  naked  eye  by  observers  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  Australia,  and  in  Cordoba,  Sonth  America. 
Dr.  Gill,  at  the  Cape,  describes  it  as  being,  on  September  7th, 
the  date  of  its  first  observation  at  that  point,  a  qnito  conspicu- 
ous object,  the  nucleus  appearing  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  star  of 
the  third  magnitude.  On  tlie  aftei-noon  of  Sunday,  September 
17th,  the  comet  was  visible  in  broad  daylight,  near  the  sun,  bo* 
iDg,.in  fact,  seen  in  both  hemisphei'ee.  In  the  aftemoon  it  was 
evidently  appix>aching  the  sun's  limb,  and  about  to  perform  a. 
transit  over  the  sun's  disk,  similar  to  that  of  Yenus.  Tliis 
phenomenon  was  one  previously  unheard  of  in  astronomy,  and 
was,  therefore,  of  the  most  absorbing  interest,  especially  as  it 
would  furnish  the  means  of  determining  whether  the  nucleus 
of  the  comet  was  an  opaque  solid. 

Unfortunately,  the  afternoon  was  far  advanced,  and  it  be- 
came donbtful  whether  the  transit  would  not  commence  too 
late  to  be  seen  at  the  Cape.  Dr.  Gill,  therefore,  sent  a  de- 
spatch to  the  telegraph^jfiice  to  apprise  the  astronomers  of  Eng- 
land aiid  America^  bnt,  through  some  unexplained  failare,  it 
did /not  reach  them.  As  little  more  than  the  bare  existence 
of  the  cd3}ect  was  then  known  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  no 
one  thought  of  looking  for  the  phenomenon. 

But,  at  the  Cape,- just  before  the  sun  was  hidden  behind 
Table  Mountain,  two  of  the  observers,  Mr.  Finlay  and  Dr.  El- 
kin,  saw  the  comet  enter  upon  the  sun's  disk.  By  keeping  the 
sun's  limb  at  the  edge  of  the  field,  the  former  was  able  to  fol- 
low the  comet  right  into  the  limb.  He  lost  sight  of  it  sud- 
denly at  ihoure  50  minutes  58  seconds  Cape  niean  time,  when 
it  was  just  entering  upon  the  disk;  bnt  on  examining  the  disk 
very  carefully,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  comet  could  be 
seen.  The  definition  was  bad,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the 
sun  disappeai'ed  behind  the  mountain. 
S 
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Dr.  Elkiii's  observation  was  in  all  respects  similar  to  Mr. 
Finlay's.  With  one  of  the  half -lenses  of  the  helioineter  he 
actually  observed  the  comet  to  disappear  among  the  niidula- 
tions  of  the  sun's  limb  at  4  hours  50  minutes  52  seconds.  The 
intrinsic  brilliancy  of  the  nucleus  seemed  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  sun's  surface.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  ob- 
servers, who  were  entirely  separate  from  each  other,  only  dif- 
fered 6  seconds  in  the  time  of  the  comet'3  entry  upon  the  limb. 

The  fact  that  no  trace  of  the  comet  was  visible  upon  the 
face  of  the  sun  after  entering  upon  it  is  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est, as  showing  that  the  solid  opaque  nucleus,  if  it  existed  at 
all,  must  have  been  much  smaller  than  the  apparent  nucleus 
measured  with  the  telescope.  The  transit  of  a  great  comet  like 
this  over  the  sun's  face  is  a  phenomenon  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pected more  than  once  in  many  centuries.  We  must,  thei'efore, 
congratulate  oni'selves  that  two  observera  were  able  to  note  it, 
even  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances. 

After  passing  the  perihelion  the  comet  developed  into  the 
most  brilliant  one  which  had  been  seen  for  twenty  years.  It 
had,  however,  a  feature  of  yet  greater  interest  than  its  brill- 
iancy. When  its  orbit  was  calculated^  it  was  found  to  be  al- 
most identical  with  tliat  of  the  great  comets  of  1843  and  1880. 
The  possibility  that  the  thi'ee  bodies  were  identical  gave  rise 
to  a  startling  speculation.  The  diminution  of  the  period  from 
38  years  to  20  months  would  indicate  that  the  comet,  in  pass- 
ing so  near  the  surface  of  the  sun,  met  with  some  resistance, 
the  result  of  which  would  be  that,  continually  shortening  its 
time  of  revolution,  it  would,  in  a  few  yeare,  fall  into  the  sun. 
Further  computations  show,  however,  that  the  bodies  could  not 
possibly  be  identical,  since  the  comet  flew  away  from  the  sun 
with  a  speed  that  showed  it  must  have  been  many  years  falling 
to  the  sun,  and  centuries  more  before  it  could  again  return. 

Return  of  the  Great  Cornet  of  1812. — The  recent  return 
of  this  comet  is  mainly  of  interest  as  showing  the  wonderful 
degree  of  precision  which  modern  astronomy  has  reached. 
On  calculating  its  orbit,  it  was  found  that  its  momentum 
would  carry  it  out  to  near  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  and  that  it 
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would  retnm  in  about  71  years.     It  was  actually  found  by 
Brooks  in  September,  1883,  the  very  year  of  the  prediction. 

Return  of  OUber^  Comet  of  1815.— Besscl  found  that  this 
comet  had  a  period  of  74  yeara.  It  actually  retni-ned  in  1887, 
and  was,  like  the  preceding  one,  firet  seen  by  Bmoks.  The 
discovery  was  made  on  August  24th,  1887,  but  the  comet  did 
not  complete  ;Jts  revolution  until  October  6th,  1887. 

§  4.  Encki9  Cornet^  and  the  Hesiatinff  Medium. 

The  comet  which  in  recent  times  has  most  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  astronomere  is  that  known  as  Encke's,from  the  astron- 
omer who  first  carefully  investigated  its  motion.  It  was  first 
seen  in  January,  1786,  btit  the  observations  only  continued 
tlirough  two  days,  and  were  insuflicient  to  determine  the  orbit. 
In  1795  a  comet  was  found  by  Miss  Caroline  Herschel,  on 
which  observations  were  continued  abont  three  weeks ;  but  no 
very  accurate  orbit  was  derived  from  these  observations.  In 
1805  the  same  comet  returned  again  to  perihelion,  but  its  iden- 
tity again  failed  to  be  recognized.  As  in  the  previous  returns, 
the  observations  continued  through  less  tlian  a  month.  It  was 
found,  for  the  fourth  time,  by  Pons,  of  Mai-seilles,  in  1818. 
When  its  orbit  was  calculated,  it  was  seen  to  coincide  so 
closely  with  that  of  the  comet  of  1805  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  two  were  really  the  same  body. 

The  motions  of  the  comet  were  now  taken  up  by  Encke,  of 
Berlin,  and  investigated  with  a  thoroughness  before  unknown. 
He  found  the  period  to  be  about  1200  daya^fonr  complete 
revolutions  having  been  made  between  1804^  and  1818.  Know- 
ing this,  there  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
comet  of  1795  as  also  being  the  same^  three  complete  revolu- 
tions having  been  made  between  that  date  and  1805.  In  the 
intermediate  returns  to  perihelion,  its  position  had  be^n  so 
unfavorable  that  it  had  not  been  observed  at  all.  This  result 
was  received  by  astronomers  with  the  greatest  interest,  because 
it  was  the  first  known  case  of  a  comet  of  short  period.  Its  re- 
turn in  1822  was  duly  predicted,  but  it  was  found  that  when 
near  ite  greatest  brilliancy  it  would  be  visible  only  in  the 
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fiouthem  hemisphere.  Happily,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  had  an 
observatory  at  Paramatta,  New  Sontii  Walesj  and  hie  assistant, 
Bninker,  was  so  fortnnate  as  to  find  the  coin.Qt:  It  was  so 
near  the  position  predicted  by  Encke  that,  by  constantly  point- 
ing  the  telescope  in  the  direction  predicted  by  that  astronomer^ 
the  comet  was  in  the  field  , of  view,  driving  its  whole  course. 

Encke  continued  to  inv^tigate  the  course  of  the  comet  dur- 
ing each  revolution  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1865.  At 
some  i*eturhs  it  could  not  be  seen,  owing  to  its  distance  from 
the  earth,  or  the  otherwiseamfavoi-able  position  of  our  planet; 
but  generally  very  accurate  observations  of  its  course  were 
made.  By  a  comparison  of .  its  motions  with  those  which 
would  I'esult  fi'om  the  gravitation  of  the  sun  and  planets,  he 
found  that  the  periodic  time  was  constantly  dimipishing,  and 
was  thus  led  to  adopt  the  famous  hypothesis  of  Olbers,  that 
the  comet  met  with  a  resisting  medium  in  space.  The  dimi- 
nution of  the  period  ^as  about  two  houi*s  and  a  half  ineacli 
revolution^  The  conchision  of  Encke  and  Olbers  was  tliat  the 
planetary  spaces  are  filled  with  a  very  rare  medium^so  i-are. 
that  it  does  not  produce  the  slightest  effect  on  the  motion  of 
such  massive  bodies  as  the  planets.  The  comet  being  a  body 
of  extreme  tenuity,  probably  far  lighter  than  air,  it  might  be 
affected  by  such  a  medium.  The  existence  of  this  medium 
cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  established  by  Encke's  re- 
searches. In  the  first  place,  if  we^  grant  the  fact  that  the 
time  of  revolution  is,  continually  diminishing,  as  maintained 
by  the.  great  German  astronomer,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  re- 
sisting medium  is  the  only  cause  to  wh^ch  we  can  attribute  it. 
But  the  main  point  is,  that  the  computations  on  which  Encke 
founded  his  hypothesis  are  of  such  intrjcac}';  as  to  be  always 
liable  to  small  errore,  and  their  rj^sults.c^pnot  be  received 
with  entire  confidence  until  some  one  else  1|^  examined  thi^j 
subject  by  new  and  improved  methods.      ;  ^  •%  .,     - 

Such  an  examination  was  commenced  some  years  aga^at  the 
Pulkowa  observatory  by  Dr.  von  Asten,  and  since  the  death  of 
that  astronomer  has  been  continued  by  Iii&  successor,  Dr.  Back- 
lund.     The  work  was  devoted  more  especially  to  a  very  cai'e* 
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ful  calcniation  of  the  action  of  all  the  planets  on  the  comet 
from  1861  to  1878,  a  period  of  five  revolutions  of  the  conjet. 
At  first  it  was  thought  thei'e  was  no  retardation  from  1865  to 
1871 ;  bat  this  conclusion  was  traced  to  an  error  in  some  of 
the  complicated  calculations  necessary,  and  now  it  is  ^dtab^ 
lished  that  the  retardation  of  th6  comet  goes  tm  regularly  from 
one  period  to  another,  so  that  after  a  gi'eat  number  of  Centu- 
ries hav^  ela]3£led  the  comet  tniis^  fall  into  the  sun.  Biit  lojig 
before  that  time  the  cornet  will  probably  disappear  ci1til^lyya6 
Bieia'^  comet  has  alre'i^dy  dotiei  *  * 

It  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  cOinet  is  resisted  at 
every  point  of  its  brbit^  or  only  when  neaivthe  sun,  but  the 
preponderance  of  evidenbo  favors  th6  latter  refsult  *i 

To  j'ndge  whether  the  deviations  in*  tlie  motioii  of  Encke's 
coinet  afe  really  due  to  a  resisting  medium*,  we  should  know 
whether  ttfe  motions  of  other  comets  exhibit  similar  anoni- 
alies.  So'  far  as  is  yet  known,  no  other  one  does.  There  Ts 
at  least  one  which  h  returned  a  suflficieiit  number  of  tiniest, 
land  of  which  the  motions  have  been  computed  with  snflBicient 
care,  to  lead  to  an  entirely  definite  conclusion  on  this  point, 
namely,  the  periodic  comet  of  Faye,  which  has  been,  investi- 
gated by  Moller.*  Tliis  comet  was  discovered  in  1843  by  the 
astronomer  whose  name  it  beai-s,  and  was  soon  found  to  'move 
in  an  elliptic  orbit,  with  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  seven 
yeai^.  As  it  has  been  observed  at  several  returns  since,  Mollei* 
investigated  its  motions  with  a  view  of  finding  whether  its 
period  was  affected  by  any  resisting  medium.  At  first  he 
thought  there  was  such  an  effect,  his  getiieral  result  being  of 
the  same  nature  with  that  reached  by  Encke.  But  on  repeat- 
ing his  calculations  with  the  improved  data  afforded  by  a  first 
calculation,  he  found  that  the  result  arose  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  latter,  and  that  the  comet  really  showed  no  sign  of 
a  change  in  its  mean  motion.  It  therefore  seems  certain  that, 
if  there  is  a  resisting  mediurii,  it  docs  not  extend  out  fai 
enough  from  the  sun  to  meet  the  orbit  of  Faye's  comet 


*  Professor  Axel  Moller,  director  of  the  observatory  at  Lund,1Swedeiu 
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§  5.  Other  Periodic  Comet8. 

Among  recent  cometary  discoveries  the  first  place  in  inter- 
est must  be  assigned  to  Mr.  S.  0.  Chandler's  work  identifying 
a  comet  discovered  by  Brooks  in  1889  with  the  celebrated 
comet  of  Lexell.  The  latter  was  discovered  in  Jnne,  1770, 
and  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Much  to  the  surprise  of 
the  astronomers,  it  was  found  to  be  moving  in  an  elliptic  orbit 
with  a.  period  of  only  six  years.  It  also  passed  so  near  the 
orbit  of  the  earth  as  to  frighten  many  lest  thei*e  should  be 
a  collision  which  might  greatly  damage  our  planet.  The 
mystery  of  its  appearance  was  solved  when  it  was  found  that 
it  had  just  come  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  planet  Jupiter ; 
which  had,  presumably,  thrown  it  into  an  entirely  new  orbit. 
On  the  second  revolution  following  it  again  encountered 
Jupiter,  and  its  orbit  was  so  changed  that  it  was  not  again 
seen.  When  the  orbit  of  Brooks's  comet  of  1889  was  com« 
puted,  it  was  found  to  be  moving  in  an  orbit  with  a  period  of 
less  than  eight  years ;  and  when  the  case  was  investigated,  it  was 
found  that  the  comet  had  just  come  from  an  encounter  with  Ju- 
piter. Moreover,  this  encounter  took  place  at  the  same  point 
of  Jupiter's  orbit  where  the  planet  met  Lexell's  comet  llO 
years  before.  On  computing  back  the  action  of  Jupiter  on 
the  comet,  the  latter  was  found  to  have  been  moving  in  an  or- 
bit wholly  outside  of  that  of  Jupiter.  Although  a  very  strong 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the  two  comets  is  thus 
shown,  further  researches  are  required  before  it  is  proved. 

Of  periodic  comets  seen  at  only  one  return,  many  have  pe- 
riods so  long  that  no  especial  interest  attaches  to  the  elh'pticity 
of  the  orbits  at  the  present  time.  In  other  cases  the  observa- 
tions are  so  uncertain  thut  great  doubt  attaches  to  the  period. 
The  following  are  cases  in  which  there  is  little  doubt. 

A  comet  which  passed  its  perihelion  on  November  19th, 
1783,  was  found  by  Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Petera  to  have  a  period  of 
less  than  six  vears.  But  it  was  never  seen  before  or  since. 
Its  orbit  was  probably  deranged  by  that  of  Jupiter,  near 
which  it  approaches. 
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The  comet  of  1812  was  found  by  Encke  to  have  a  period 
of  seventy-one  years,  with  an  uncertainty  of  three  yeara.  It 
reappeared  in  1883,  as  already  stated. 

The  third  comet  of  1819  was  found  by  Encke.  to  have  a 
period  of  five  years  and  seven  months,  but  nothing  more  wns 
ever  heard  of  it. 

The  fonith  comet  of  the  same  year  was  found  by  the  same 
computer  to  have  a  period  of  less  than  five  years,  but  it  has 
not  been  seen  again* 

The  fonrtli  comet  of  1846  has  a  period  of  less  than  one 
hundi'ed  years,  but  it  is  quite  uncertain. 

The  saine  year  Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Petere,  at  Naples,  discovered  a 
comet  of  quite  shoi*t  period,  which  should  have  I'eturned  sev- 
eral times  befoi'e  now ;  but  it  has  not  again  been  seen. 

The  same  statement  applies  to  De  Vico's  comet  of  1844. 
Therefore,  besides  the  eleven  comets  which  have  actually  been 
observed  at  two  returns,  there  are  but  three  whose  periods  are 
certain. 

The  next  subject  to  which  we  would  ask  the  attention  of 
Uie  reader  is  that  of  the  physical  constitution  of  comets.  But 
this  subject  can  be  discussed  only  in  connection  with  another, 
to  which,  at  fii'st  sight,  it  seems  to  have  no  relation,  thoiigii 
so  curious  a  relation  has  really  been  discovered  as  greatly  to 
modify  our  views  of  what  a  comet  probably  is.  We  refer  to 
tlie  phenomena  of  meteors,  meteoric  showers,  and  shooting- 
stars,  which  next  claim  our  attention. 

§  6.  Meteors  and  Shooting-stars. 

If  we  carefully  watch  the  heavens  on  a  cloudless  night,  we 
shall  fi'eqnently  see  an  appearance  as  of  a  star  rapidly  shoot- 
ing through  a  short  space  in  the  sky,  and  then  suddenly  dis- 
appearing. Three  or  four  such  shooting-stai*s  may  generally 
be  seen  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Generally  they  are  visible 
only  for  a  second  or  two,  but  sometimes  move  slowly,  and  ai-e 
seen  much  longer.  Occasionally  they  are  so  brilliant  as  to 
illuminate  the  whole  heavens,  and  they  are  then  known  as 
meteors — a  term  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the  oixiinary 
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shooting-stars.  In  general,  tliey  are  seen  only  one  at  a  time, 
and  are  so  minute  as  liardly  to  attract  attention.  But  they 
have  on  some  occasions  shown  themselves  in  such  nnti^ers  as 
to  fill  the  beholders  with  terror,  lest  the  end  of  the  world  had 
come.  The  Chinese,  Arabian,  and  other  historians  have  handr 
ed  down  to  us  many  accounts  of  siicli  showere  of  meteoi-s, 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Edward 
Biot, Quetelet,  Professor  H.  A.Newton,  and  othei*s.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  these  accounts,  we  give  one  from  an  Ai*abian  writer: 

"  In  the  year  699,  on  the  last  day  of  Moharrem,  stai-s  diet 
hither  and  thither,  and  flew  against  each  other  like  a  swarni 
of  locusts ;  this  phenomenon  lasted  until  daybreak ;  people 
were  thrown  into  consternation,  and  made  supplication  to  the 
Most  High :  there  was  never  the  like  seen  except  on  the  com* 
ing  of  tlie  messenger  of  God,  on  whom  be  benediction  and 
peace." 

In  1799,  on  the  night  of  November  12th,  a  i?emarkable 
shower  was  seen  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  who  wei*e  then 
on  the  Andes.  Humboldt  described  the  shower  as  commen- 
cing a  little  l)efoi'e  two  o'clock,  and  the  meteors  as  rising  above 
the  horizon  between  east  and  north-east,  and  moving  over  tow- 
ards the  south.  From  not  continuing  his  observations  long 
enough,  or  from  some  other  cause,  he  failed  to  notice  that  the 
lines  in  which  the  meteore  moved  all  seemed  to  converge  tow- 
ards the  same  point  of  tlie  heavens,  and  thus  missed  the  dis- 
covery of  the  real  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  next  great  shower  was  seen  in  this  country  in  1833. 
All  through  tlie  Southern  States,  the  negroes,  like  the  Arabs  of 
a  previous  century,  thought  the  end  of  the  world  had  come  at 
last.  Tbfj  phenomenon  was  observed  very  carefully  at  New 
Haven  by  Professor  Olmsted,  who  worked  oiit  a  theory  of  its 
cause.  Although  his  ideas  are  in  many  respects  erroneous, 
they  were  the  means  of  suggesting  the  true  theory  to  othei-s. 
The  recurrence  of  the  shower  at  this  time  suggested  to  the 
astronomer  Olbers  the  idea  of  a  thirty-four-year  period,  and 
led  him  to  predict  a  return  of  the  shower  in  1867.  A  few 
fears  before  the  expected  time,  the  subject  was  taken  up  hy 
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Pmfessor  Newton,  of  Yale  College,  to  whose  I'eseafclies  our 
knowledge  of  the  true  cause  of  the  phenonieiion  is  very  largb' 
ly  due. 

The  phenomena  of  shooting-stars  brandi  out  iu  yet  anotht^r 
direction.  As  we  liave  described  thein,  they  are  sieen  only  in 
the  higher  and  rarer  i-egions  of  the  atmosphere,  far  above  the 
clouds:  no  sound  is  lieard  from  thein,  nor  does  anything  i^eacfe 
the  surface  of  the  earth  fix)m  which  the  nature  of  tlie  object 
can  be  inferred.  But  on  mre  occasions  meteors  of  exti'emft 
brilliancj'  are  followed  by  a  loud  sound,  like  the  discharge  of 
heavy  artillery;  while  on  j'et  mrer  occasions  large  masses  of 
metallic  or  stony  substances  fall  to  the  earth.  Tliese  iBiSrolites 
were  the  puzzle  of  philosophers.  Sometimes  there  was  much 
scdpttcism  as  to  the  reality  of  tlie.  plienomenon  ifeielf, 'it-ap- 
pearing to  the  doubters  more  likely  that  those  who  described 
such  'things  were  mistaken  than  that  heavy  metallic  ihasses 
should  fall  from  the  air.  When  their  reality  was  placed' be^ 
yond  doubt,  many  theories  were  propounded  to  account  for 
them,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  was  that  they  were 
thrown  from  volcanoes  in  the  moon.  The  problem  of  the 
motion  of  a  body  projected  from  the  moon  was  investigated 
by  several  great  mathematicians,  the  result  being  tliat  such  a 
body  could  not  reach  the  earth  unless  projected  witli  a  velocf 
ty  far  exceeding  anything  seen  on  our  planet. 

Whien  aerolites  were  examined  by  chemists  and  minerai>«- 
gists,  it  was  found  tliat  although  they  contained  no  new  chem- 
ical elements,  yet  tlie  combinations  of  these  elements  were 
quite  unlike  any  found  on  the  earth,  so  that  they  xnust  havi* 
originated  outside  the  earth.  Moreover,  these  combinatiow^' 
exhibited  certain  characteristics  peculiar  to  aerolites,  so  thv 
the  mineralogist,  from  a  simple  examination  and  analysis  * 
a  substance,  could  detect  it  as  part  of  such  a  body,  though 
it  had  not  been  seen  to  fall.  Great  niasses  t)f  matter  thm 
known  to  be  of  meteoric  origin  have  been  found  in  varroi*>: 
parts  of  the  earth,  especially  in  Northern  Mexico,  where,  at 
some  unknown  period,  an  immense  shower  of  tlieso  bodieii 

seems  to  have  fallen. 

27 
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Cause  of  ShooUng-stais. — It  k  now  universally  conceded  tliat 
the  celestial  spaces  are  crowded  with  iiinnmerable  minute 
bodies  moving  around  the  sun  in  every  possible  kind  of  orbit. 
When  we  say  crowded,  we  use  the  word  in  a  relative  sense ; 
they  may  not  average  moi'e  than  one  in  a  million  of  cubic 
miles,  and  yet  their  total  number  exceeds  all  calculation.  Of 
die  natui*e  of  the  minuter  bodies  of  this  class  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known.  But  whatever  tliey  may  be,  the  earth  is  con- 
stantly encountering  Uiem  in  its  motion  ai*ound  the  sun.  They 
ai'e  burned  by  passing  through  the  upper  regions  of  our  at- 
mosphere, and  the  shooting-star  is  simply  the  light  of  that 
burning.  We  shall  follow  Professor  Newton  in  calling  these 
invisible  bodies  mdeoroids^ 

The  question  which  may  be  asked  at  this  stage  is.  Why  are 
tliese  bodies  burned  t  ,  Especially,  how  can  they  bum  so  sud- 
denly^  and  with  so  intense  a  light,  as  to  be  visible  hundi'eda 
iA  miles  oway  ?  These  questions  wei-e  the  stumbling-block  of 
investigators  until  they  wei*e  answered,  clearly  and  conclusive- 
ly, by  the  discovery  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat.  It  is 
now  established  that  heat  is  only  a  certain  form  of  motion ; 
that  hot  air  differs  from  cold  air  only  in  a  mora  rapid  vibi*a- 
tion  of  jts  molecules,  and  that  it  communicates  its  heat  to 
other  bodies  simply  by  striking  tliem  with  its  molecules,  and 
thus  setting  their  molecules  in  vibration.  Consequently,  if  a 
body  moves  i*apidly  through  the  air,  the  impact  of  the  air 
upon  it  ought  to  heat  it  just  as  warm  air  would,  even  though 
the  air  itself  were  cold.  This  I'esult  of  theory  has  be^  ex- 
perimentally proved  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  who  found  that 
a  thermometer  placed  in  front  of  a  rapidly  moving  body  rose 
one  degree  when  the  body  moved  through  the  air  at  the  rate 
of  125  feet  per  second.  With  higher  velocities,  the  inci'ease 
of  temperature  was  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
beipg  4  degrees  with  a  velocity  of  250  feet,  16  degrees  with 
one  of  500  feet  per  second,  and  so  on.  This  result  js  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  mechanical  theoiy  of  heat.  To  find  the 
effective  temperatui'e  to  which  a  meteoroid  is  exposed  in  mov- 
ing through  our  atmosphere,  we  divide  its  velocity  in  feet  per 
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fSGOoiKl  by  135 ;  the  square  of  the  qnotient  will  give  the  tern, 
peratnre  in  degrees. 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  the  case  of  the  nieteoroids. 
The  earth  moves  in  its  orl>it  at  the  mte  of  98,000  feet  pet 
second ;  and  if  it  met  a  nieteoroid  at  i*est,  onr  atmosphere 
would  strike  it  with  this  velocity.  By  the  rule  we  have  given 
for  the  rise  of  tempemture  (98,000 -r  125)' =  784' =  600,000 
degrees,  nearly.  This  is  many  times  any  temperature  ever 
produced  by  artificial  means.  If,  as  will  commonly  be  the 
case,  the  meteoroid  is  moving  to  meet  the  earth,  the  velocity, 
and  therefom  the  potential  temperature,  will  be  higher.  We 
know  that  the  meteoroids  which  produce  the  November  show- 
ers ali'eady  desciibed  move  in  a  direction  nearly  opposite  that 
of  the  eaii;h  with  a  velocity  of  26  miles  per  second,  so  that  the 
relative  velocity  with  which  the  meteoroids  meet  our  atmos- 
phere  is  44  miles  per  second.  By  the  iiile  we  have  given, 
this  velocity  cori*esponds  to  a  tenipemtui'e  of  between  three 
and  four  million  degi*ees.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  meteor- 
oids are  actually  heated  up  to  this  temperatui'e,  but  that  the 
air  acts  upon  theni  as  if  it  were  heated  up  to  the  point  men- 
tioned ;  that  is,  it  burns  or  volatih'zes  them  in  less  than  a  sec- 
ond with  an  enormous  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  just  as  a 
furnace  would  if  heated  to  a  temperature  of  three  nu'llion  de- 
grees. It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  body  shonld  be  com- 
bustible; the  light  and  heat  of  ordinary  burning  are  nothing 
at  all  compared  with  the  deflagration  which  such  a  tempera* 
tui"e  would  cause  by  acting  on  the  hardest  known  body.  A 
few  grains  of  platinum  or  iron  striking  the  atmosphere  with 
the  velocity  of  the  celestial  motions  nn'glit  evolve  as  much  light 
and  heat  as  are  emitted  by  the  burning  of  a  pint  of  coal-oil  oi 
several  pounds  of  gunpowder;  and  as  the  whole  o|>eration  is 
over  in  a  second,  we  may  imagine  how  intense  the  light  must  be. 

The  varied  phenomena  of  aerolites,  meteors,  shooting-stai-s, 
and  meteoric  showers  depend  solely  on  the  number  and  nat- 
ure of  the  meteoroids  which  gi^e  rise  to  them.  If  one  of 
these  bodies  is  so  large  and  firm  as  to  pass  through  the  atmos- 
phere and  reach  the  earth  without  being  destroyed  by  the  po 
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tential  Iicat,  we  hav^  an  aerolite*  As  this  p^ssago  only  occti 
pies  a  few  seconds,  the  heat  has  not  time  to  penetrate  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  body,  bnt  expends  itself  in  melting  and  vol- 
atilizing the  outer,  portions.  Wheii  the  body  first  strikes  the 
denser  portion  of  the  atmosphere^' the  resistance  becomes  so 
^lormons  that  the  aerolite  is  frequently  broken  to  pieces  with 
such  violence  that  it  seems  to  explode.  Further  color  is  given 
to  the  idea  of  an  explosion  by  the  loud  detonation  which  fol* 
lows,  so  that  the  explosion  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  fact, 
and  as  the  cause  of  the  detonation.  Really,  there  is  gopid  roa- 
son  to  believe  that  both  of  these  phenomena  are  due  to:ibe 
body  striking  the  air  with  a  velocity  of  ten,  twenty,  or  tkiffijt 
iqiles  a  second.  :    '  -  • ' ,  .t.j 

If,  on  the  other  hand^the  meteoroid  is  so  small  or  spfu^yild 
as  to  be  dissipated  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmOsphciiQy.1i^ 
have  a  coipmon  shooting-star,  or  a  meteor  of  greater  or:)cfw 
brilliancy.  Very  cai*ef ul  observations  have  been  made.fiM^ 
time  to  time,  with  a  view  of  finding  the  height  of  the^e  bo(|||iei9 
nbovc  the  eaith  at  their  appearance  and  disappeamnce.  An 
^tteinpt  o|  this  kind  was  made  by  tlie  Jf^ayal  Observatory -^ 
tho:  occasion  of  the  meteoric  shower  of  Noveniber  13th,  1^7» 
wlien  Prof<^ssor  Ilarkncss  was  sent  to  IlichmoDd:  to  Iriap;^ 
patlis  of  the  brighter  meteoifs  aa  seeft  froijajtliat  point.  :By 
comparing  these  paths  with  thogtc  nmpp^d  at  Washington^^ba 
narailaxes,  and  thence  the  altitudes,  of  the$e  bodies  were  4^ 
cermined.  Xhe  lightning-like  mpfidity  with  which  the  nu^©* 
ors  darted  thro^igh  Jilieij*',  OQur^.i'ende^ed  it  iraposdible  to  rub- 
nerve  them  with  astronomical  precision ;  but  rtlie  general  re- 
sult was. that  they  were  first  seen  at  an  a veieage  height  of  75 
miles,  and  disfippeared  at  a  height  of  55  utiles* .  There  was 
no  positive.  cvidpMce  that  any  meteor  comnteiiced  at  a  height 
nliui  gvetittr  tlian  100  uiile$.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  nor 
respond$  yei*)'  uQarly  to  the  greatest  height  at  which  the  most 
brilliant  meteors  are  ever  certainly  seen;  Tliese  phenomena 
seem  to  indicate  that  our  atmospliere,  instead  of  terminating 
at  a  heiglit  of  45  mjles,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  really  e» 
tends  to  a  height  of  between  too  and  110 , miles. 
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1  T!ie  oi-diiiaiy  metoore,  ivliicli  ive  may  see  on  exery  islsar 
evening,  move  in  every  diiectioii,  thus  allowing  tliat  their  or- 
bits lie  ill  al)  posaiblc  posirioiis,  and  nre  Becuiingly  scattered 
entirely  at  randoui.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  with  tliosb 
metcoroids  which  give  riee  to  meteoric  showers.  Here  we 
have  a  swarm  ol  these  ix)die8,  all  moving  in  tlie  6anie  direo- 
itioDiin  pai'allel  lines.     If  .we  mark,  oil  a  celestial  globe,  tlie 


In.  H—HeUor  iwtlu,  niulntlns  the  radiant  polab 

Kp»aretit  paths  of  the  meteora  which  fall  dnring  a  sliower,oi 
if  we  fiHPpoBC  them  marked  on  the  celestial  sphere,  and  then 
continue  them  t>acfcwai'ds,  we  shall  find  thorn  all  to  meet  m 
the  Bameiwint.of  the  heaveue.  This  is  called  the  radian! 
fwint.  *It  always  appears  in  the  same  posili.  H,  wherever  the 
obeerver  ia  situated,  atid  does  not  partake  of  the  diurnal  mj 
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tion  of  the  earth ;  that  is,  as  the  stara  seem  to  move  towardi 
the  west  in  their  diurnal  conree,  the  radiant  point  moves  with 
them.  The  point  in  question  is  purely  an  eflfect  of  i)ei'8pe<> 
tive,  being  the  "vanishing  point"  of  the  parallel  lines  in 
which  the  meteors  really  move.  These  lines  do  not  appear 
in  their  real  direction  in  space,  but  are  seen  as  projected  ot 
the. celestial  sphere.  A* good  visible  illustration  of  the  efiPevI 
in  question  may  be  afforded  by  looking  ^upw^ards  and  watch 
ing  falling  snow  during  a  calm.  The  flakes  which  are  fall- 
ing directly  towards  the  observer  do  not  seem  to  move  at  all, 
while  the  surrounding  flakes  seem  to  sepamte  from  them  on 
all  sides.  So  with  the  meteoric  showei-s.  A  meteor  coming 
dii*ectly  towards  the  observer  does  not  seem  to  move  at  all, 
und  marks  the  radiant  point  from  which  all  the  others  seem 
to  diverge.  The  great  importance  of  the  determination  of 
the  mdiant  point  arises  from  the  fact  tliat  it  marks  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  meteors  are  moving  relatively  to  the  earth, 
and  thus  affords  some  data  for  deteimining  their  orbits. 

§  7.  Relations  of  Comets  and  Meteoroids. 

We  have  now  to  mention  a  series  of  investigations  which 
led  to  the  discoveiy  of  a  curious  connection  between  meteor- 
oids  and  comets.  These  investigations  were  commenced  by 
Professor  Newton  on  the  November  meteoric  showere.  Ti^a- 
chig  back  the  historical  accounts  of  these  showers  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  he  found  that  the  thirty-thi*ee-j'ear 
period,  which  had  been  suspected  by  Olbers,  was  confirmed  by 
records  reaching  back  a  thousand  yeare.  Moreover,  the  show^ 
ers  in  question  occurred  only  at  a  cei*tain  time  of  the  year:  ir, 
1799  and  1833,  it  was  on  November  12th  or  November  13th. 
In  other  words,  the  shower  occurred  only  as  the  earth  passed 
a  certain  point  of  its  orbit.  But  this  point  was  found  not  lo 
be  always  the  same,  the  showers  being  found  to  occur  about 
a  couple  of  days  earlier  every  century  as  they^  were  tmced 
back.  The  principal  conclusions  to  which  these  facts  led 
were  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  swarm  of  meteoroids  which  cause  the  Novem- 
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ber  Bhowers  revolve  around  the  sun  in  a  definite  orbit,  whicl] 
intei'sects  the  orbit  of  the  eartli  at  the  point  which  the  latter 
now  passes  on  November  13th. 

2.  The  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  orbits  moves  for- 
wards about  52^'  per  annum,  or  nearly  a  degree  and  a  half  a 
century,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  meteoric 
oibit. 

3.  The  swarm  of  meteoroids  is  not  equally  scattei'ed  all 
around  their  orbit,  but  the  thickest  portion  extends  along 
about  one-fifteenth  of  the  orbit 

4.  The  earth  meets  this  swarm,  on  the  avemge,  once  in 
33.25  years.  At  otlier  times  the  swarm  has  not  arrived  at 
the  point  of  crossing,  or  has  ali'eady  passed  it,  and  a  meteoric 
shower  cannot  occur  unless  the  earth  and  tlie  swarm  cross  at 
the  same  time. 

Professor  Newton  did  not  definitely  determine  the  time  of 
revolution  of  the  meteoi's  in  their  orbit,  but  showed  that  it 
inust  have  one  of  five  vahies.  The  gi*eatest  of  these  values, 
and  the  one  which  it  seems  most  natui*al  to  select,  is  that  of 
the  mean  interval  between  the  showei^s,  or  33^  yeai*s.  Adopt- 
ing this  period,  it  would  follow  tliat  between  1799,  when 
Humboldt  saw  the  meteoric  shower,  and  1833,  when  it  was 
seen  throughout  the  United  States,  the  swarm  of  meteoroids 
had  been  flying  out  as  far  as  the  planet  Uranus  in  a  very  el- 
liptical orbit,  and  returning  again.  But  the  periodic  time 
might  also  be  one  year  and  about  eleven  days.  Then  the 
group  which  Humboldt  saw  on  November  12tli,  1799,  would 
not  reach  the  same  point  of  its  orbit  until  November  23d, 
1800,  when  the  earth  would  have  passed  by.  Passing  11  days 
later  every  year,  it  would  make  about  33  revohitions  in  34 
.  years,  and  thus  would  pass  about  the  middle  of  November 
once  moi"e,  and  another  shower  would  occin\  In  a  word,  giv- 
ing exact  numbei'S,  we  might  suppose  that  in  the  peiiod  of 
33J  years  the  meteoroids  made  one  revolution,  or  32^,  34^, 
65^,  or  67i  revolutions,  and  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
would  be  equally  satisfied. 

At  the  same  time,  Professor  Newton  gave  a  test  by  which 
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the  trne  time  could  l)e  determined.  As  we  have  said,  he 
showed  that  the  node  of  the  orbit  changed  its  position  52"  a 
century,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  change  was 
due  to  the  attraction  of  the  planets.  If,  then,  the  effect  of 
this  attraction  was  calculated  for  each  of  the  five  orbits,  it 
would  l)e  seen -which  of  them  would  give  the  reqitii'ed  change. 
This  was  done  by  Professor  Adams,  of  England,  and  the  result 
was  that  thie  thirty-three-year  period,  and  that,  alone,  was  ad- 
missible. *'  . 

These  researches  of  Professor  Newton  wei-e  published  iu 
liS64,  and  ended  with  a  pixidiction  of  the  return  of  the  sliower 
on  November  13th  of  one  or  more^of  the  three  following 
yeai-s — pi-obably  1866.  This  prediction  was  vtMified  hy^ft  n>- 
inarkable  meteoric  shower  seen  in  Eui^oj^e  on  that  very  day, 
which,  however,  was  nearly  over  before  it  could  become  visi- 
ble in  this  coiltitry.  On  tlie  same  date  of  the  year  following, 
a  shower  was  visible  in  this  country,  and  excited  great  pnblic 
interest.  From  the  data  derived  from  the  fii*st  of  these  show- 
el's,  Schiaparelli,  an  Italian  astronomer,  was  led  t6  the  discovery 
of  a  remarkable  relation  between  meteoric  and  coi^vetary  orbits. 
Assuming  the  period  of  the  November  mete6roids  to  be  33^ 
yeais,  he  computed  tlie  elements  of  their  orbit  from  the  ol)- 
served  positioit-ctf  the  mdiant  point.  A  similar  computation 
was  made  by  Leverrier,  and  the  results  were  presented  to  the 
French  Academy'  of  Sciences  on  J^niary  2l8t,  1S67. 

Tiie  exact  orbit  which  these  bodies  followed  througli  space, 
crossing  the  earth's  orbit  at  one  point,  and  extending  out 
beyond  the  planet  Uranus  at  another,  was  thus  ascertained. 
Bntj  as  these  bodies  were  absolutely  invisible,  no  great  inter- 
est seemed  to  attach  to  their  orbit  until  it  was  found  that  ft 
comet  was  moving  in  that  ver}'  orbit.  This  was  a  faint  tele 
soopic  comet  discovered  by  Ternpel,  at  Marseilles,  in  Deceiih 
ter,  1865.  It  was  afterwards  independently  discovered  »> 
Mr.  H.  P.  Tuttle,  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washington.  It 
passed  its  perihelion  in  January,  and,  receding  from  the  sun. 
vanished  from  siijlit  in  March.  It  was  soon  found  to  move 
in  an  elliptic  orbit,  but,  owin^.  to  the.  uncertainty  of  observe 
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tions  on  such  a  body, 
there  was  at  tii'st  some 
disagreement  as  to  the 
exact  periodic  time. 
The  subject  was  taken 
up  by  Dr.  Oppolzer,  of 
Vienna,  who,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1867,  was  able  to 
present  a  definitive  or- 
bit of  the  coinet,  which 
was  pubhshed  in  the  As- 
tmnoMische  Nachrichten 
on  the  2Sth  of  that 
month.  We  now  pre-  . 
sent  tlie  orbit  of  the 
comet,  as  found  by  Op- 
polzer, and  that  of  tiie 
irteteors,  as  found  by  « 
Leverrier,  premising 
that  these  orbits  wei-e 
computed  and  publish- 
ed within  a  few  days 

^jo.  9C— Orbit  of  November  meteors  jind  the  comet    ^^   ^*^'^    Othci',  without 

**^  ^^^'  any  knowledge  on  the 

part  of  either  astronomer  df  the  results  obtained  by  the  otlier: 


The  Comet. 

Meteoruids. 

Period  of  ravoliition 

33. 18  vrs. 

0.9054 

0.9765 

162"  42' 

61**  26' 

42*'  24' 

33.25  yi-s. 
0;9!044 
0.9890 
165°  19' 
Sr  18' 

Near  node. 

Eccentricity.  .;,^...^ , 

Perihelion  -distance.  ?....; 

Inclination  of  orbit , 

liOnintade  of  tbe  node. 

LoniKtiide  of  perihelion 

The  similarity  of  these  orbits  is  too  striking  to  be  the  result 
of  chance.  The  only  element  of  which  the  values  differ  ma- 
terially is  the  inclination,  and  this  difference  proceeds  from 
Leverrier  not  having  used  a  very  exact  position  of  the  radiant 
point  in  making  his  computations.  Professor  Adams  found 
by  a  similar  calculation  that  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  of  the 
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mcteoroids  was  163^  14',  only  half  a  degree  different  from  that 
of  the  orbit  of  Tempel's  comet.  The  result  of  these  investiga- 
tions was  as  follows : 

TTie  November  meteoric  showers  arise  from  the  earik  encountering 
a  swatifn  of  particles  following 
Tempers  comet  in  its  orbit. 

When  this  fact  came  out, 
Schiaparelli  had  been  working 
on  the  same  subject,  ai\d  had 
eome  to  a  similar  conclusion 
with  regard  to  another  group 
of  meteoi*s.  It  had  long  been 
known  that  about  August  9th 
of  every  year  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  meteors  shoot  forth  from 
the  constellation  Pei*seus.  At 
times  these  showei's  have  been 
inferior  only  to  those  of  No- 
vember. Thus,  on  August  9th, 
1798,  tliey  succeeded  each  oth- 
er so  rapidly  as  to  keep  the 
eye  of  the  observer  almost  con- 
stantly engaged,  and  several 
hundred  may  nearly  always  be 
counted  on  the  nights  of  the 
9th,  10th,  and  11th.  These 
August  meteors  are  remarka- 
ble in  that  they  leave  trails  of 
luminous  vapor  which  often 
last  seveml  seconds.  Assum- 
ing the  orbit  of  this  group  to 
be  a  parabola,  it  was  calculated 
by  Schiaparelli,  and  is  substan- 
tially the  same  with  that  of  a 
comet  observed  in  1862.  The 
following  ai'e  the  elements  of 
the  orbits  of  the  two  bodies :      no.  w.-orbit  of  uie  second  comet  otim. 
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CoUMt  II., 

1869. 

Meteomids. 

Perihelion  distance 

0.9626 
113°  86' 
137°  27' 
344°  41' 

0.9648 

116°  67' 
138°  16' 
343°  28' 

Inclination  of  orbit 

Longitude  of  the  node 

longitude  of  the  perihelion 

It  appeal's  that  the  August  meteoi-s  ai*c  caused  by  a  long 
/stream  of  bodies  following  the  second  comet  of  1862  in  its 
orbit,  or,  mther,  moving  in  the  same  orbit  with  it.  The  orbit 
of  this  comet  is  decidedly  elliptic;  the  diffei*ence  from  the 
parabola  is,  however,  too  sinall  to  be  determined  witli  great 
precision.  According  to  Oppolzer,  the  period  derived  from 
the  observations  would  be  124  yeara,  which,  liowever,  may  be 
ten  years  or  moi*e  in  error. 

A  third  striking  case  of  the  connection  between  comets  and 
meteors  which  we  ai'e  showing  is  ivSorded  by  the  actual  pre* 
diction  of  a  meteoric  shower  on  the  night  of  November  27tb, 
1872.  I  have  ali*eady  described  Biela's  comet  as  first  break- 
ing into  two  pieces  and  then  entirely  disappearing,  as  though 
its  parts  had  become  completely  scattei*ed.  This  is  one  of 
tl)e  few  comets  which  may  come  very  near  the  earth,  the  lat- 
ter passing  the  orbit  of  the  comet  on  November  27th  of  each 
year.  By  calculation,  the  comet  should  have  passed  the  point 
of  crossing  early  in  September,  1872,  while  the  eartli  reached 
the  same  point  between  two  and  three  months  later.  Judg- 
ing from  analogy,  thei-e  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
eai*th  would  encounter  a  stream  of  ineteoroids  consisting  of  the 
remains  of  the  lost  comet,  and  that  a  small  meteoric  sliower 
wonld  he  the  result.  Moreover,  it  was  shown  that  the  mete- 
ors would  all  diverge  from  a  certain  point  in  the  constellation 
Andromeda,  as  the  radiant  point,  because  that  would  be  the  di« 
rection  from  which  a  body  moving  in  the  orbit  of  the  comet 
wonld  seem  to  come.  The  prediction  was  fully  verified  in 
every  respect  The  meteors  did  not  compare,  either  in  num- 
bers or  brilliancy,  with  the  great  displays  of  November ;  but, 
though  faint,  they  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the 
most  casual  observer  could  not  fail  to  notice  them,  and  they 
all  moved  in  the  predicted  direction. 
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That  the  raeteoi-oids  in  these  cases  originally  belonged  to 
the  comet,  few  will  dispute.  Accepting  this,  the  phenomena  d 
the  November  showers  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  comet 
of  1866,  witli  which  they  are  associated,  was  not  an  original 
member  of  our  oystem,  but  has  been  added  to  it  within  a 
time  which,  astronomically  speaking,  is  still  i^ecent.  The  sep- 
arate meteoroids  which  form  the  stream  will-  nectessarily  have 
Blightly  diflfereiit  periodic  tiifies.  Such  being  the  case,  they 
will,  in  the  course  of  many  revolution8,gradually  scatter  them* 
selves  around  their  entire  orbit;  and  then  we  shall  have  an 
equal  meteoric  shower  on  every  13th  of  November.  Thi» 
complete  scattering  seems  to  have  actually  taken  place  in  the 
case  of  the  August  meteoroids,  since  we  have  nearly  the  same 
sort  of  shower  on  every  9th  or  10th  of  August.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  November  meteoi-s,  the  stream  is  not  yet  scattered 
over  one-tenth  of  the  orbit  If  we  suppose  that  tlie  motions 
of  the  slowest  and  the  swiftest  bodies  of  the  st^am  only  dif- 
fer by  a  tliousatidth  part  of  their  whole  amount — which  is  not 
an  unreasonable  &«ipi>os!tion-:^it  wdiild  follow  that  the  streairi 
had  only  made  abo>it  100  revolutions  around  the  sun,  and  had 
therefore  Ijeen  revolving  only  about  3300  yeare.  Though  this 
number  is  purely  hypothetical,  we  may  say  with  confidence 
that  the  stream  has  not  been  in  existence  many  thon^nd 
yeare. 

This  opinion  is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  orbit 
of  this  meteoric  comet  passes  very  near  that  of  Uranus  as  well 
as  that  of  the  eaith,  so  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  introduced  into  our  system  by  the  atti*aetion  of  one  of 
these  planets,  probably  of  Uranus.  If  the  comet  is  seen  on  its 
next  return,  in  1899,  we  iTiay  hope  that  its  periodic  time  will 
be  determined  with  suflBcient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  fix  with 
some  probability  the  exact  date  at  which  Uranus  brought  it 
into  our  system.  Indeed,  Leverrier  has  attempted  to  do  this 
already,  having  fixed  upon  the  year  126  of  onr  em  as  th# 
probable  date  of  this  event ;  but,  unfortunately,  neither  the 
position  of  the  orbit  nor  the  titne  of  revolutfon  is  yet  known 
with  such  accuracy  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  this  result. 
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The  idea  that  this  November  group  is  something  compare 
lively  new  is  strengthened  by  a  comparison  with  that  which 
produces  the  August  meteors,  where  we  find  a  decided  marii 
of  antiquity.  Here  the  swiftest  of  the  group  has,  in  the  course 
of  numerous  revohttions,  overtaken  the  slowest,  so  that  the 
group  is  now  spread  almost  equally  around  the  entire  orbit. 
The  time  of  revohition  being,  in  this  casp,  more  than  a  cen« 
tury,  tliis  equal  distribution  would  take  a  niuch  longer  time 
tlian  in  the  other  case,  where  the  period  is  only  thirty-three 
yeara;  so  tliat  we  can  say,  with  considerable  probability,  that 
the  Augiist  group  haS:  been  in  oar  system  at  least  twent;^ 
times  as  long  as  the  November  group^. . 

§  8.  The  Physical  Ootistituiion  of  Comets, 

A  theory  of  the  physical  constitution  of  comets,  to  be  both 
complete  and  satisfactory,  must  be  founded  on  the  properties 
of  matter  as  made  known  to  us  here  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  That  is,  we  must  show  what  forms  and  what  combina- 
tions of  known  substances  would,  if  projected  into  the  celes- 
tial spaces,  present. the  appearance  of  a  comet.  Now,  this  has 
never  yet  been  completely  done.  Theories  without  number 
have  been  propounded,  but  they  fail  to  explain  some  of  the 
phenomena,  or  explain  them  in  a  manner  not  consistent  with 
the  known  laws  of  matter  or  force.  We  cannot  stop  even  to 
mention  most  of  these  theories,  and  shall  therefore  confine  oui* 
attention  to  those  propositi<M)s  which  are  to  some  extent  sus- 
tained by  facts,  and  tvhich,  on  the  whole,  seem  to  have  most 
probability  in  their  favor. 

The  simplest  form  of  these  bodies  is  seen  in  the  telescopic 
comets,  which  consist  of  minute  particles  of  a  cloudy  or  vapor- 
ous appearance.  Now,  we  know  that  nuisses  which  pi^esent 
this  appearance  at  the  surface  of  the  eaith,  where  we  can  ex- 
amine them,  are  composed  of  detached  particles  of  solid  or 
liquid  matter.  Clouds  and  vapor,  for  instance,  are  composed 
of  minute  drops  of  water,  and  smoke  of  very  minute  particles 
of  carbon.  Analogy  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  tele- 
scopic comets  are  of  ^lie  same  constitution.     They  are  gener- 
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ally  tens  of  thoiiBands  of  miles  in  diameter,  and  yet  of  sncli 
tenuity  that  the  smallest  stars  are  seen  through  them.  The 
strongest  evidence  of  this  constitution  is,  however,  afforded  by 
the  phenomena  of  meteoric  showers  described  in  the  last  sec- 
tion. We  have  seen  that  these  are  caused  by  our  atmosphere 
encountering  the  debris  of  comets,  and  this  debris  pi*esents  it- 
self in  the  form  of  •detached  meteoraids,  of  very  stnall  magni« 
tnde,  but  hundreds  of  niiies  apait. 

The  only  alternative  to  this  theory  is  that  the  comet  is  a 
mass  of  true  gas,  continuoas  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
This  gaseous  theory  derives  its  main  support  from  the  spec- 
troscope, which  shows  the  spectram  of  the  telescopic  comets 
to  consist  of  bright  bauds,  the  mark  of  an  incandescent  gas. 
Moreover,  the  i-esemblance  of  these  bands  to  those  pix)daGed 
by  the  vapor  of  carbon  is  so  striking  that  it  is  quite  common 
among  spectroscopists  to  speak  of  a  comet  as  consisting  of 
the  gas  of  some  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.     But  there  are 
several  difficulties  which  look  insuperable  in  the  way  of  the 
theory  that  a  comet  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  gas.     In  the 
first  place,  the  elastic  force  of  such  a  mass  would  cause  it 
to  expand  be3'ond  all  limits  when  placed  in  a  position  where 
thei*e  is  absolutely  no  pressure  to  confine  it,  as  in  the  celestial 
spaces.     Again,  a  gas  cannot,  so  far  as  experiment  has  ever 
gone,  shine  by  its  own  light  until  it  is  heated  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, far  above  any  that  can  possibly  exist  at  distances 
from  the  sun  so  gi*eat  as  those  at  which  comets  have  been 
situated  when  under  examination  with  the  spectroscope.    Fi- 
nally, in  the  event  of  a  purely  gaseous  comet  beiug  broken 
up  and  dissipated,  as  in  the  case  of  Biela's  comet  it  is  hai'dly 
possible  to  suppose  that  it  would  separate  into  innumerable 
widely  detached  pieces,  as  this  comet  did.     The  gaseous  the- 
ory can,  therefore,  not  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.     It  maj'  be 
that  comets  will  hereafter  be  found  to  consist  of  some  combi- 
nation of  solid  and  gaseous  matter,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
is  not  yet  determined ;  or  it  may  be  that  this  matter  is  of  a 
natm*e  or  in  a  form  wholly  unlike  anything  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  or  can  pi'oduce  hei^  on  the  earth.     As  the  case 
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now  stands,  we  must  regard  the  spectrum  of  a  comet  as  sorne^ 
tiling  not  3-et  satisfactorily  acconnted  for. 

When  we  turn  irom  telescopic  comets  to  those  brilliant 
ones  which  exhibit  a  nucleus  and  a  tail,  we  can  trace  certain 
operations  which  aro  not  seen  in  the  case  of  the  others.  What 
the  nucleus  is — whether  it  is  a  solid  body  several  hundred  miles 
iu  diameter,  or  a  dense  moss  of  the  same  materials  which  com- 
pose a  telescopic  comet — we  are  qnite  unable  to  say.  But 
there  can  hardly  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  composed 
of  some  substance  which  is  vaix)rized  by  the  heat  of  the  solar 
rays.  The  head  of  such  a  comet,  when  carefully  examined 
with  the  telescope,  is  found  to  be  composed  of  successtve  en- 
velopes or  layei*s  of  vapor;  and  when  these  envelopes  are 
watched  from  night  to  night,  they  are  found  to  be  gradually 
rising  upwards,  growing  fainter  and  more  indistinct  in  out- 
line as  they  attain  a  greater  elevation,  until  they  are  lost  in 
the  outlying  parts  of  the  coma.  These  rising  masses  form  the 
fau^haped  appendage  described  in  a  preceding  section. 

The  strongest  proof  that  some  evaporating  process  is  going 
on  from  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  is  aflForded  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  tail.  It  has  long  been  evident  that  the  tail  could 
not  be  an  appendage  which  the  comet  carried  along  with  it, 
and  this  for  two  reasons:  first,  it  is  impossible  that  there  could 
be  any  cohesion  in  a  mass  of  matter  of  such  tenuity  that  the 
smallest  stars  could  be  seen  Uirough  a  million  of  miles  of  it, 
and  which,  besides,  constantly  changes  its  form ;  secondly,  as 
a  comet  flies  arennd  the  sun  in  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
the  tail  appeal's  to  move  from  one  side  of  the  sun  to  another 
with  a  rapidity  which  would  tear  it  to  pieces,  and  send  the 
separate  parts  flying  off  in  hyperbolic  orbits,  if  the  movement 
were  real.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  tail  is  not  a 
fixed  appendage  of  the  comet,  which  the  latter  carries  with  it, 
but  a  stream  of  vapor  rising  from  it,  like  smoke  frem  a  chim- 
ney. As  the  line  of  smoke  which  we  now  see  coming  from 
the  chimney  is  not  the  same  which  we  saw  a  minute  ago,  be- 
cause the  latter  has  been  blown  away  and  dissipated,  so  we  do 
not  see  the  same  tail  of  a  comet  all  the  time,  because  the  mat" 
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ter  which  makes  up  the  tail  is  constantly  streaming  outwards, 
and  constantly  being  replaced  by  new  vapor  rising  from  the 
nucleus.  The  evaporation  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  for  there  can  be  no  evaporation  without  heat,  and  the 
tails  of  comets  increase  enormously  as  they  approach  the  sun. 
Altogetlier,  a  good  idea  of  the  operations  going  on  in  a  comet 
will  be  obtained  if  we  conceive  the  nucleus  to  be  composed  of 
water  or  other  volatile  fluid  which  is  boiling  away  under  the 
beat  of  the  siin,  while  the  tail  is  a  column  of  steam  rising 
fi'om  it. 

We  now  meet  a  question  to  which  science  has  not  yet  beeu 
able  to  return  a  conclusive  wiswer.  Why  does  this  mass  of 
vapor  always  fly  away  from  the  sun  ?  That  the  matter  of  the 
comet  should  be  vaporized  by  the  suu^s  rays,  and  that  the  nu- 
cleus should  thus  be  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  vapor,  is  perfect- 
ly natural,  and  entirely  in  accord  with  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter which  we  observe  around  us.  But^  according  to  all  known 
laws  of  matter,  this  vapor  should  remain  ardund  the  head,  ex- 
cept that  the  outer  portions  w^ould  be  gradually  detached  atid 
thrown  off  into  separate  orbits.  There  is  no  knowli  tendency 
of  vapor,  as  seen  on  the  earth,  to  recede  from  the  sun,  and  no 
known  reason  why  it  should  so  recede  in  the  celestial  spaces. 
Various  theories  have  been  propounded  to  account  for  it ;  but 
as  they  do  not  rest  on  causes  which  we  have  verified  in  other 
cases,  they  must  be  regarded  as  purely  hypothetical. 

The  first  of  these  explanations,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  due 
to  Kepler,  who  conceived  the  matter  of  the  tail  to  be  drivea 
off  by  the  impulsion  of  the  solar  rays,  wbich  thus  bleached 
the  comet  as  they  bleach  cloths  here.  If  light  Were  an  emis^ 
sion  of  material  pailicles,  as  Newton  supposed  it  to  be,  thia 
view  would  have  some  plausibility*  But  light,  is  now  con- 
ceived to  consist  of  vibrations  in  an  ctliereal  medium ;  and 
there  is  no  known  way  in  wjiich  they  could  exert  any  propel- 
ling force  on  matter.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  it  was  for 
a  while  supposed  that  the  "  radiometer  "  of  Mr.  Crookes  might 
really  indicate  such  an  action  of  the  solar  rays  upon  matter 
in  a  vacuum^  but  it  is  now  found  that  the  action  exhibited  i^ 
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really  due  to  a  minute  quantity  of  air  left  in  the  iHteti^unient 
Had  Mr.  Crookes  shown  that  the  indtion  of  his  radiometer 
was  really  due  to  the  impulsion  of*  the  solar  rays,  we  ' might 
be  led  to  the  i-emarkable  conclusion  that  Kepler?&  theory, 
though  rejected  for  more  thau  two  centuries,  was,  after*  all, 
quite  near  the  truth.  ^  .*:•': 

Sir  Isaac  Newtofn,  being  the  author  of  the  emission  theory 
of  light,  could  not  dispute  the  possibility  of  Kepler's  =  Yiews 
being  correct,  but  nevertheless  gave  the  preference  to  aiioth* 
er  hypothesis.  He  conceived  the  celestial  spaces  to  fo'fiHed 
with  a  very  rare  medium,  through  which  the  sim's  raj«  passed 
^without  heating  it,  as  they  pass  through  cold  air!  -  iBut  the 
comet  being  wamied  up  by  the  rays,  the  medium  siirroimding 
it  is  warmed  up  by  contact,  and  thus  a  warm  current  is  sent 
out  from  the  comet,  just  as  a  current  of  warm  aii*  rises  from 
a  heated  body  on  tlie  surface  of  the  earth.  This  ciin'OBt  car^ 
ries  the  vapor  of  the  comet  with  it,  and  thus  gives  rise' to  the 
tail  in  the  same  way  that  tlie  cuiTcnt  of  warm  air  rising  from 
a  chimney  carries  up  a  column  of  smoke.  It  has  long  been 
established  that  there  is  no  medium  in  the  planetary  spaces 
jn  which  suchsan  effect  as  this  is  possible:  Newton's  tlieoiy 
is,  therefore,  no  longer  considered.  '     )  . 

In  recent  times,  Z6llner  has  endeavored  to  account  for  the 
tail  of  the  comet  by  an  electrical  action  between  the  sun  :and 
the  vapor  rising  from  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  The  various 
papei-8  in  which  he  has  elaborated  his  views  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  comets  are  marked  by  profound  i-esearch;  and  we 
must  regard  his  theories  as  those  which,  on  the  whole,  ihost 
completely  explain  all  the  phenomena*  But  they  still  l^k 
the  one  thing  needful  to  secure  their  reception :  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  sun  acts  as  an  electrified  body;  and  until 
such  evidence  is  adduced  by  experiment,  or  by  observation  on 
other  bodies  than  comets,  the  electric  theory  of  the  comet's 
tail  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  more  or  less  prebable  hypothe- 
sis. Indeed,  some  physicists  claim  that  any  siich  electric  ac- 
tion in  the  planetary  spaces  is  impossible.  Before  any  theory 
can  be  definitely  settled  upcHi,  accurate  observations  must ub© 
T  28 
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made  npon  the  toils  of  comets  with  a  vi^w  of  IcanHng  the 
law  according  to  which  the  vapor  is  repelled  from  the  suu. 
8uch  observations  were  made  by  Bessel  on  Halley's  comet  in 
1835,  and  by  various  observers  on  the  great  coiijet  of  1858, 
The  former  were  investigated  by  Bessel  hituself,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  several  mathematicians,  among  them  Professor  Peirce, 
whose  results  are  found  in  a  paper  communicated  to  die 
American  Academy  in  1859.    He  found  the  repnlsive  force 
of  the  sun  npon  the  paiticles  which  form  the  front  edge  of 
tlie  tail  to  be  li  times  its  attractive .  force  upon  orditlary 
bodies  at  the  same  distance.    It  seemed  constantly  to  diminish 
as  the  back  edgie  of  the  tiiil  was  approached ;  but,  owing  to 
the  poor  definitioii  of  this  edge,  and  the  uncertainty  whether  it 
was  composed  of  a  continuous  sti*eam  of  paii:icles,  the  amount 
of  the  diminution  could  not  be  accurately  fixed.     The  sncr 
cessive  envelopes  were  found  to  ascend  uniformly  towards 
the  sun  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty-five  miles  an  hour.    Bond, 
from  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  observations,  was  led  to 
the  result  tliat  the  rate  of  ascent  diminished  ras  the  height 
became  greater. 

Thfe  question  is  frequently  asked,  What  would  be  the  effect 
if  a  comet  should  strike  the  earth?  A  sufficient  answer  is  that 
the  event  is  too  far  beyond  reasonable  probability  to  give  any 
interest  to  the  subject. 

§  9.  jHie  Zodiacal  Light 

This  object  consists  of  a  very  soft,  faint  column  of  light, 
which  may  be  seen  rising  from  the  western  horizon  after  twi- 
light on  any  clear  winter  oi*  spring  evening :  it  may  also  be 
seen  rising  from  the  eastern  horizon  just  before  daybreak  in 
the  summer  or  autumn.  It  really  extends  out  on  each  side 
of  the  sun,  and  lies  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The 
reason  it  cannot  be  well  seen  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
evenings  is,  that  in  our  latitudes  the  course  of  the  ecliptic  in 
the  south-west  is,  during  those  seasons,  so  near  the  horizon  that 
the  light  in  question  is  extinguished  by  the  great  thickness  of 
atmosphere  through  which  it  luis  to  pass.    Near  the  equator. 
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wh^ro  the  ecliptic  always  rises  high<  above  the  horizon,  the 
light  can  be  seen  about  equally  well  all  the  year  round.  It 
grows  fainter  the  farther  it  is  from  tlie  sun,  and  can  gener- 
ally be  traced  to  about  90°  from  tliat  luminary,  when  it  grad* 
nally  fades  away.  But  in  a  veiy  clear  atmosphere,  between 
the  tropics,  it  has  been  traced  all  the  way  across  the  heavens, 
from  east  to  west,  thns  forming  a  complete  ring. 

Such  is  the  zodiacal  light  as  it  appears  to  the  eye.  Put- 
ting  its  appearances  all  together,  we  may  see  that  it  is  due  to 
a  lens-shaped  appendage  of  some  soi*t  surrounding  the  suqj 
and  extending  out  a  little  beyond  the  earth's  orbit.  It  liea 
veiy  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  bnt  its  exact  position 
is  difficult  to  determine,  not  only  owing  to  its  indistinct  out- 
line, but  because  in  northern  latitudes  the  southern  edge  will 
be  dimmed  by  the  greater  thickness  of  atmosphere  through 
which  it  is  seen,  and  tlnis  the  light  will  look  farther  north 
than  it  really  is.  The  nature  of  the  substance  from  which 
this  light  emanates  is  entirely  unknown.  Its  spectrum  has 
been  examined  by  several  observers,  some  of  whom  have  re- 
ported it  as  consisting  of  a  single  yellow  line,  and  therefore 
arising  fi*om  an  incandescent  gas.  This  would  indicate  a  len- 
ticular-shaped atmosphere  of  inconceivable  rarity  surrounding 
the  sun,  and  extending  out  near  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  be- 
yond the  orbit  of  the  earth.  But  Professor  Wright,  of  Yale 
College,  who  has  made  the  most  careful  observations  of  this 
spectrum,  finds  it  to  be  continuous.  For  several  reasons,  too 
minute  to  enter  into  now,  this  observation  seems  to  the  writer 
more  likely  to  be  correct.  Accepting  it,  we  should  be  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  due  to  re* 
fleeted  sunlight,  probably  from  an  immense  cloud  of  meteor- 
oids  filling  up  the  space  between  the  earth  and  sun.  But  fur 
ther  researches  must  be  !2iade  before  a  conclusive  result  can 

be  reached. 

One  important  question  respecting  the  zodiacal  light  is  sug- 
gested by  the  motion  of  the  perihelion  of  Mercury  already 
described.  This  motion  seems  to  prove  one  of  two  things: 
either  that  the  sun's  gravitation  does  not  strictly  follow  the 
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law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  or  that  there  is  a 
mass  of  matter  of  some  kind  between  the  eaith  and  the  sun. 
Can  this  matter  be  that  from  which  the  ^^ zodiacal  light"  is 
reflected  ?  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  positive  answer  to  this 
'  question. 

Another  mysterious  phenomenon  associated  with  the  zodi- 
acal light  is  known  by  its  German  appellation,  the  Gegen- 
echein.  It  is  said  that  in  that  point  of  the  heavens  directly 
opposite  the  sun  there  is  an  elliptical  patch  of  h'ght,  a  few  de- 
grees in  extent,  of  such  extreme  faintness  that  it  can  be  seen 
only  by  the  most  sensitive  eyes,  under  the  best  conditions,  and 
through  the  clearest  atmosphere.  This  phenomenon  serins  so 
difficult  to  account  for  that  its  existence  is  sometimes  donbted; 
yet  the  testimony  in  its  favor  is  difficult  to  set  aside.* 

•  *  The  latest  observations  upon  this  plienomcnon  have  been  made  near  Phila- 
d^phia  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  are  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
ArU/or  1879.  ' 
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PART  IV.— THE  STELLAR  UJ^IVERSR 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

HiTHEBTO  our  attention  has  be^n  principally  occupied  with 
the  bodies  which  surround  our  sun  and  make  up  the  solar  sys- 
tem. Notwithstanding  the  immense  distances  at  which  these 
bodies  are  found,  we  may  regard  them,  in  comparison  with  the 
fixed  stars,  as  an  isolated  family  immediately  surrounding  us, 
since  a  sphere  as  large  as  the  whole  solar  system  would  only 
appear  as  a  point  to  the  vision  if  viewed  from  the  neai'est 
star.  The  space  which  Beparates  the  orbit  of  Neptune  from' 
the  fixed  stai's  and  the  fixed  stars  from  each  other  is,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  entirely  void  of  all  visible  matter,  except  occa- 
sional waste  nebulous  fragments  of  a  meteoric  or  comctary 
nature  which  are  now  and  then  drawn  in  by  the  attraction  of 
onr  sun. 

The  widest  question  which  the  study  of  the  stare  pi*esenta 
to  us  may  be  approached  in  this  way :  We  have  seen,  in  our 
system  of  sun,  planets,  and  satellites,  a  very  orderly  and 
beantiful  structure,  every  body  being  kept  in  its  own  orbit 
through  endless  revolutions  by  a  constant  balancing  of  gravi- 
tating and  centrifugal  forces.  Do  the  millions  of  sUns  and 
clusters  scattered  through  space,  and  brought  into  view  .by  the 
telescope,  constitute  a  greater  system  of  equally  orderly  struct- 
ure ?  and,  if  sq,  what  is  that  structure  ?  If  \ve  measure  the 
importance  of  a  question,  not  by  its  relations  to  our  interests 
and  our  welfare,  but  by  the  intrinsic  greatness  of  the  subject 
to  which  it  relates,  then  we  must  i-egard  this  question  as  one 
of  the  noblest  with  wl^icb  the  human  mind  has  ever  beeii 
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occupied.  In  piercing  the  mystery  of  the  solar  system,  and 
showing  that  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell  was  only  one  of 
the  smaller  of  eight  planets  which  move  around  the  sun,  we 
made  a  great  step  in  the  way  of  enlarging  our  ideas  of  the 
immensity  of  creation  and  of  the  comparative  insignificance 
of  our  sublunary  interests.  But  when,  on  extending  our  view, 
we  find  our  sun  to  be  but  one  out  of  unnumbered  millions,  we 
see  that  our  whole  system  is  but  an  insignificant  part  of  crea- 
tion, and  that  we  have  an  immensely  greater  fabric  to  study. 
When  we  have  bound  ajl  the  stains,  nebulse,  and  clustei-s  which 
our  telescopes  reveal  into  a  single  system,  and  shown  in  what 
manner  each  stands  related  to  all  the  others,  we  shall  have 
solved  the  problem  of  the  material  univei*se,  considered,  not  in 
its  details,  but  in  its  widest  scope. 

Fi*om  the  time  that  Copernicus  showed  the  stara  to  be  self- 
luminous  bodies,  situated  far  outside  of  our  solar  system,  the 
question  thus  presented  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  phil- 
osophical class  of  astronomers.  The  original  view,  which  has 
been  the  starting-point  of  all  speculation  on  the  subject,  we 
have  described  in  the  Introduction  as  that  of  a  spherical  uni- 
verse. The  apparent  sphericity  of  the  vault  of  heaven,  the 
uniformity  of  the  diurnal  revolution,  and  the  invariability  of 
the  relative  positions  of  the  stars,  all  combined  to  strengtlieri 
the  idea  that  the  latter  were  set  on  the  interior  surface  of  a 
tioUow  sphere,  having  the  earth  or  the  sun  in  its  centre.  This 
sphere  constituted  the  firmament  of  the  ancients,  outside  of 
which  was  situated  the  empyrean,  or  kingdom  of  fire.  Coper- 
nicus made  no  advance  whatever  on  this  idea.  Galileo  and 
Kepler  seem  to  have  made  the  firet  real  advance — the  former 
by  resolving  the  Milky  Way  into  stars  with  his  telescope,  the 
latter  by  suggesting  that  our  sun  might  be  simply  one  of  nu- 
merous stars  scattered  through  space,  looking  so  bright  only 
on  account  of  our  proximity  to  it.  In  the  problem  of  the 
stellar  system  this  conception  held  the  same  important  place 
which  that  of  the  earth  as  a  planet  did  in  the  problem  of  the 
solar  system.  But  Kepler  was  less  fortunate  than  Copernicna 
in  that  he  failed  to  commend  his  idea,  even  to  his  own-judg' 
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ment.  It  was  by  affording  a  starting-point  for  the  researches 
of  Kant  and  Ilerscliel  that  Kepler's  suggestion  really  bore 
fruit. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  carefnl   research   which 
Herschel  and  his  successor  have  devoted  to  it,  we  are  still 
very  far  from  having  reached  even  an  approximate  solution 
of  the  problem  of  which  we  speak.    In  whatever  direction  we 
pursue  it,  we  soon  find  oui*selves  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
infinite  in  space  and  time.     Especially  is  this  the  case  when 
we  seek  to  know,  not  simply  what  the  univei^se  is  to-day,  but 
what  causes  are  modifying  it  from  age  to  age.    All  the  knowl^ 
edge  that  man  has  yet  gatliered  is.  tlien  found  to  amount  to 
nothing  bnt  some  faint  glimmers  of  l^ht  shining  here  and 
there  tlu*augh  the  seemingly  boundless  darkness.     The  glim« 
mer  is  a  little  brighter  for.  eacdi  successive  genemtion,  but 
many  centuries  must  elapse  before  we  can  do  much  more 
than  tell  how  the  nearer  stars  are  situated  in  space.    Indeed^* 
we  see  as  yet  bnt  little*  hope  that  an  inhabitant  of  this  planet 
will  ever,  fi-ora  his  own  observations  and  those  of  his  prede^ 
cessors,  be  able  to  completely  penetrate  the  mystery  in  which 
the  structure  and  destiny  of  the  cosmos  are  now  enshrouded; 
However  this  may  be  in  the. fntui'e,  all  we  can  do. at  present 
is  to  form  moi-e  or  less  probable  conjectuies,  founded  on  all 
we  know  of  the  geneml  character  of  natural  law.    In  a  strictly 
scientific  treatise,  such  conjectures  would  find  no  place ;  and 
if  we  had  to  gi'ope  in  absolute  dai'kness,  they  would  be  en^ 
tirely  inappropriate  in  any  but  a  poetical  or  religious  prodnc-* 
tion.    But  the  subject  is  too  fascinating  to  permit  us  to  n^- 
lect  the  faintest  light  by  the  aid  of  which  we  may  penetrate 
the  mystery;  we  shall  therefore  briefly  set  forth  both  what 
men  of  the  past  have  thought  on  the  subject,  what  the  science 
of  to  day  enables  us  to  assert  with  some  degree  of  probability, 
and  what  knowledge  it  wholly  denies  us.     To  proceed  in  sci- 
entific order,  we  must  commence  by  laying  a  wide  foundation 
of  facts.    Our  firet  step  will  therefore  be  to  describe  the  heav- 
ens as  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye,  and  as  they  are  seen  in 
the  telescope. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STABS   AS  THET   ARE   SEEK; 
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^.,,  r,  ,       §1.  Number  and  Orders  of  Stars  and  Nebuloe., 

.-The  total  number  of  stars  in  the  celestial  qphere  visiUe 
with  the  average  naked  eye  may  be  estimated,  in  round  iium- 
bera,  as  5000.  The  number  varies  so  ranch  with  the  perfoc-^ 
tion  and'tmining  of  the  eje,  and  witli  the  atmospheric  condi^ 
tioiis,  that  it  cannot  be  stated- vjei'y  definitely.^  When  the  tele- 
scope is  pointed  at  the  heavens,  it  is  found  tliat^for  every  star 
visible  to  the  n&ked  eye  there  are  hundreds^  or  even  thousands,* 
too  miiinteito  be  seen  witliout  artificial  aid.  From  the  counts 
of  stars  made  by  Hei'sbhel,  Striive  has  estimated  tliat  the  total 
number  of  stars  visible  with  Herschel's  twenty-foot  telescope 
was  about  20,000,000.  The  great  telescopes  6f  modern  times' 
would,  no.  doubt,  sho^v  a  j-et  larger  number ;  but  a  reliable 
estimate  has  not  been  made.  The  number  is  probably  some- 
where between  30,00e,000rand  150,000,000.  .  i 
(•At  a  very  early  agej  the  stars  were  classified  according  to 
their  apparent  brightness  or 'magnitude.:  The  fifteen  briglitest 
ones  were  said  to  be  of  the  first  magnitude  j^ the  fifty  next  in 
ordbr  were  termed  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  so  on  to  th^ 
Bixth,Lwhich  comprised  the  faintest  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  number  of  stars  of  each  order  of  magnitude  be- 
tween the  north  pole  and:  the  circle  35°  soutli  of  the  equator 
is  about  as  follows : 

Of  magnitnde  1  there  are  about.... .....;....'..;      14  stars. 

"            2              " ;..........,^      48     *^  : 

**  3  " 152     *' 

«*  4  *' 313     *« 

"            5              " 864     «  ' 

^«            e             " .....;......  2010     **:  ^ 


Total  visible  to  noked  eve 3391  .'** 
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This  limit  iiicliid<^  all  the  starB- ^hlch,  in  the  Middle  States,^ 
culminate  at  a  greater  altitude  than  15°.  The  number  of  the 
sixth  magnitude  which  can  bo  seen, depends  very  mncli  upon 
the  eye  of  the  observer  and  the  state  of  the  sky.  The  forego* 
ing  list  includes  all  that  can  be  seen  by  an  ordinary  good  eye 
in  a  cleat*  sky  when  there  is  no  moonlight ;  but  the  German 
astronomer  Hei8,from  whom  these  numbers  are  taken,  gives  a 
list  of  1964  moi'e  which  he  telieves  he  can  see  without  a  glas^. 

The  system  of  expressing  the  brightness  of  the  stare  by  e^ 
$eries  of  nnmlxji's  is  eontinued  to  the  telescopic  stai^  Thei 
smallest  star'  visible  with  a  six-inuh  telescope  under  ordinal^- 
cirdnmstanoes  id  couimonly  rated  as  of  the  thiiteenth  magni-[ 
tnde.  Oil  the  game  scale,  the  smallest  stai*s  visible  with  th^ 
largest  telescopes  of  the  world  would  be  of  about  the.  six-, 
teenth  magiiitude,  but  no  exact  scale  for  these  very  faint. stars 
has  been  arranged. 

Measni-esof  the  relativ^e  brilli^i^cy  of  the  stars  indicate 
that,  a&  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  magnitude,  «tbe  quantity 
of  light  ipinitte4;4iinii)ishe6  in  a  geometrical  ratio,,  the  stars 
of  each  oitief.  being,  in  geneml,  between  two-fiftUs  and  oner 
third  as  bright-  as  tho^e  of  the  order  next  above  them.  This 
order  of  diminution  id  not,  however,  exact,  because  the  arrange; 
nient  of  inagnitndes  has  been  made  by  inoJi'e  estimation  of  .in- 
dividual observers  who  may  ha\%  hit  on  different  and  varying 
ratios;  but  it  is  a  sufficient  approach  to  tlie  truth  for  common 
purposes.  ,  From  the  second  to  the  fifth  magnitude  the  dinii- 
;nntion  is  probably  one -third  ip  each  magnitude,  after  that 
about  two-fifths.  Supposing  the  ratio  two-fifths  to  be  exact^ 
.we  find  that  it  woiJd  take  about 

|vi  2}  8ta»  of  the  second  magniitide  to  make  one  of  tlie  first; 

6  ** 

16  " 

'                  40  " 

100  *' 

10,000  ** 

1,000,000  ** 

The  numl>er  of  stars  of  the  several  scales  of  magnitude 
vary  in  a  ratio  not  far  different  from  the  invei'se  of  that  of 


third 

• 

fourth 

fifth  ■ 

sixth 

eleventh 

sixteenth 
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their  brightness,  the  ratio  being  a  little  greater  in  the  case  of 
the  higher  magnitudes,  and  probably  a  little  less  in  the  case 
of  the  lower  ones.  Thus,  we  see  that  there  are  about  three 
times  as  many  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  as  of  the  fii-st, 
fhree  times  as  many  of  the  third  as  of  the  second,  and  after 
(hat  something  less  than  three  times  as  many  of  each  magni- 
tude as  of  the  magnitude  next  above.  Comparing  this  with 
tiie  table  of  relative  brightness  just  given,  we  may  conclude 
that  if  all  the  stars  of  each  magnitude  were  condensed  into  a 
single  one,  the  brightness  of  the  combined  stars  thus  formed 
would  not  vary  extravagantly  from  one  ta  another  until  we 
had  passed  beyond  the  ninth  or  tenth  magnitude.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  brightness  would  ultimately  diminish,  beeanse 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  total  amount  of  light 
given  by  the  stars,  arid  the  whole  heavens  would  shine  like 
the  sun. 

The  reader  w^ill,  of  coui'se,  understand  that  this  arrange- 
ment by  magnitude  is  purely  artificial.  Really  the  stars  are 
of  every  order  of  brightness,  varying  by  gradations  which  are 
entirely  insensible,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  brightest  star  of  one  magnitude  and  the  faintest  of 
the  magnitude  next  above  it.  Hence,  those  astronomers  who 
wish  to  express  magnitudes  with  the  greatest  exactness,  divide 
them  into  thirds  or  even  tenths ;  so  that,  for  instance,  stars  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventh  magnitudes  are  called  6.1,  6.2, 
6.3,  and  so  on  to  6.9,  according  to  their  brilliancy.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  place  the  pit)blem  of  the  relative 
amounts  of  light  emitted  by  the  stare  upon  a  more  exact  basis 
than  this  old  one  of  magnitudes,  but  this  is  a  veiy  difficult 
thing  to  do,  because  there  is  no  way  of  measuring  light  except 
by  estimation  with  the  eye.  In  oi'der  to  measure  the  relative 
intensity  of  two  lights,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  instrument 
by  which  the  intensity  of  one  or  both  the  lights  may  be  varied 
imtil  the  two  appear  to  be  equah  Instruments  for  this  pur- 
pose are  known  as  photometere,  and  are  of  various  construc- 
tions. For  comparing  the  light  of  different  stare,  the  photbra- 
eter  tnost  Used  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  Zolhier.    B$ 
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this  instrninent  the  light  of  the  stars,  as  seen  thiv>ngh  a  small 
telescope,  is  compared  both  in  color  and  intensity  with  that  of 
an  artificial  star,  the  light  of  wliich  can  be  varied  at  pleasure. 
A  complete  set  of  measures  with  this  instiniment,  including 
most  of  the  brighter  stai's,  is  one  of  the  wants  of  astronomy 
which  we  may  soon  hopef  to  see  supplied.  The  most  extended 
recent  series  of  photometric  estimates  with  which  the  writer 
is  acquainted  is  that  of  Professor  Seidel,  of  Munich,  which  in- 
cludes 209  stars,  the  smallest  of  which  are  of  the  iiftli  magni- 
tude. An  intei'esting  I'esult  of  these  estimates  is  that  Sirius 
gives  us  f(>ur  times  as  much  light  as  any  otiier  star  visible  in 
our  latitude.  • 

Catalogues  of  i^ars. — In  nearly  every  age  in  which  astroti^ 
omy  has  fionrished  catalogues  of  stara  have  been  made,  giving 
their  positions  in  the  heavens,  and  the  magnitude  of  eaclt 
The  etirliest  catalogue  which  has  come  to  us  is  found  in  the 
"Almagest"  of  Ptolemy,  and  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  liippaf- 
chus,  who  flonrislied  150  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It 
is  said,  but  not  on  the  best  authority^  that  he  constructeid  it  in 
order  that  future  generations  might  find  whether  any  qhange 
had  in  the  mean  time  taken  place  in  the  starry  heavenf.  An 
examination  of  the  catalogue  shows  that  the  constellatioiis  pre- 
sented much  the  Same  aspect  two  thousand  years  ago  that  they 
do  now.  There  are  two  or  three  stars  of  his  catalo2:ue  which 
cannot  now  be  certahily  identified;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
difficulty  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  the  catulogiie,  and 
from  the  errors  which  may  have  crppt  into  the  nutperous 
transcriptions  of  it  during  the  sixteen  centuries  which  ^lapsed 
before  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered.  The  catalogue  of 
Hipparchus  contains  only  about  1080  stai'S,  so  that  be  opuld 
not  liave  given  all  that  he  was  able  to  see.  He  probably  OQiiV 
ted  many  stai*s  of  the  smaller  magnitudes.  The  actual  inxMa- 
ber  given  in  the  "Almagest"  is  still  less,  being  only  1030. 

The  next  catalogue  in  the  order  of  time  is  that  of  Ulugfh 
Beigh,  a  son  of  the  Tartar  monarch  Tamerlane,  which  dat^ 
from  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  For  the  most  part^  the  stars  ar^ 
th^  same  as  in  the  catalogue  of  Ptolemy,  only  fl||e  places  wer^ 
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redetermined  fi^om  the  observations  at  Samarcand.  It  con- 
tains 1019  stars,  eleven  less  than  Ptolemy  gives.  Tycho  Bralie, 
having  naadd  so  great  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  observa- 
tion, very  naturally  recatalogiied  the  stars,  determining  their 
positions  with  yet  greater  accuracy  than  his  predecessors.  Hia 
catalogue  is  the  third  audi  Just  iniportant  one  formed  befcn-e 
the  inveiitioti  of  the  telescope.  It  contains  1005  stars. 
:  Oiir  modem  catalogues  may  bie  divided  into  two  classes: 
those  in  which  the  position  of  each  star  in  the  celestial  sphere 
(right  ascension  and  declination)  is  given  with  all  attainable 
precision,  and  tliose  in  which  it  is  only  given  approximately, 
80  as  to  identify  the  star,  or  distinguish  it  from  others  Jti  its 
neighborhood.  The  cataloguies  of  the  former  class  are  very 
•numerous,  bnt  the  more  accurate  ones  ai'e  necessarily  inconi- 
fylete,  owing  to  the  great  labor  of  making  the  mostiexfict  de^ 
termination  of  the  position  of  a  star.  Thei^  ai*e,  perhaps, 
between  ten  or  twenty  tlious^^id  !i$tai*s  the  positions  of  :whick 
are  catalogtied  with  astronomical;  precision,; and .  a  Imijdred 
thoii^nd  more  in  which,  thongh  entire  precision  is  aimed  at, 
it  is  not  attained.  Of  the  merely  approximate  catalogues,  the 
greatest  one  is  the  "Sternverzeichniss^'of  Argelander,  which 
enumerates  all  the  stars  down  to  the  ninth  magnitude  between 
ihe  pole  and  two  degi*ees  Bouth  of  the  equator.  The  work 
fills:  tlyee  thin  quarto  volumes,  and  the  entire  number, of  stars 
catalogued  in  it  exceeds  three  hundi'ed  tliousand.  .This  '^.star 
census "  is  being  continued  to  the  south  pole  at  the  observa- 
tory of  Cordoba,  South  America,  by.  Dr.  Gould.  Of  the  mill- 
ions, of  stars  of  the  tenth  magnitude  and  upwards,  hardly  one 
in  a  tliousand  is,  or.  0an  be,  individually  known  or  catalogued. 
B^^cept  as  one  or  another  may  exhibit  some  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity, they  must  pass  unnoticed  in  the  crowd. 
Y  Division  into  Constellations.— K  single  glailce  at  the  heavens 
shows  that  the  stare  are  not  equally  scattei^d  ovei"!  the  sky,  but 
that  gileat  nunibers  of  them,  especially  of  the  brigliter  ones, 
.are  collected  into  exti^enaely  .irregular  groups,  known  as  con- 
^etellations*  >^t  a  very  early  age  the  heavensf  w^l-o  i^presented 
ii»  pwnted  over  with  figures, of  men  and  aitiiii^$,i«p  arranged 
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as  to  inclnde  the  principalBtai'S  of  each  constellation.  Thei-e 
is  no  historic  record  of  the  time  when  this/was  done,  nor  of  the 
principles  by  which  those  who  did  it  carried  out  their  work; 
bnt  many  of  the  names  indicate  that  it  was  daring  the  heroic 
agCr  Some  have  sought  to  connect  it  with  the  Argonantic  ex- 
pedition, from  the  fact  that  several  heroes  of  that  expedition 
were  among  those  thus  tmnslated  to  thejieavens;  but  this  is 
little  more  thai|  i^onjecture.  So  Uttle  pains  was  taken  to  fit 
the.  figures  to  the  constellations  that  we  can  liardly  suppose 
tfaem.to.have  all  been  ^executed  at  one  time,  or  on  any  well- 
defined  plan,  :  Quite  likely^  in  thepcase  of  names  pf  heroes, 
the  original  object  was  ratlier  to  do  honor  to  the;  |nan  thaii  to 
serve  any  useful  purpose  in  astronomy.  .Whatever  tb^ir  ori- 
gin, these  names  have  been  retaified  to  the  present  day,  al- 
though the  figui'es  which  they  iOriginally  represented  no  longer 
serve  any  astronomical  purpose,  The  constellation;  Hercules, 
for  instance,  $till  exists;,  but /it  no  Ionger.|*epresents  the  figure 
of  a  man  among  the|'sfai*Sy  but,^  somewhat  iri*egnlar  portion 
of  the  heaven^, 'incl tiding  the,  space  in  which  the  ancients 
placed  that  figure.  In  star-maps,  designed  for  school  iustruc- 
tion\and  for.  comtnon  use,jt'is  still  customary  to  give  these 
jSgures,  but  they  ure  not  generally  found  on  maps  designed 
for  the  use  of  astrononiers. 

Naming  the  Stars. — The  qiiestion.  how  to  name  the  ir^divid- 
iml  Btars  in  each  constellation,  so  as  to  readily  distinguish 
them,  has  always  involved  some  difficulty.  In  the  ancient 
catalogues  they  were. distinguished  by  the  part  of , the  figure 
r^resenting  the  c:onst^ll$i,tion  in  which  they  were  found ;  as, 
the. eye  of  the  Bull,  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear,  the  right  shoulr- 
der  of  Orion,.and  so  on.^  Th^  Ambs  a4opted  the  plan  of  giv- 
•ing  special  names  to  each  of  th^  brighter  stai*s,  or  adopting 
such  names  from  the  Gjreeks.  Thus,  we  have  the  well-known 
stars  Sirius,  Arcturus,  Procyon,  Aldebaran,  and  so  on.  .  Most 
of  these  names  have  dropped  entirely  out  of  astronomical  >  use, 
thougli  still  found  on  some  .school  maps  of  the  stare.  .The 
system  now  most  in  use  for  the  brighter  stai-s  was  designed  by 
Bayer,  of  Augsburg,  GeiHPl^y,  about  1610.    He  publislied  a 
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set  of  star-maps,  in  which  the  individual  stars  of  each  constel- 
lation wei-e  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet— ^ 
a,  |3,  y,  etc.  The  first  letters  were  given  to  the  brightest  stare, 
the  next  ones  to  the  next  brightest,  and  so  on.  After  the 
Greek  letter  is  given  the  Latin  naine  of  the  constellation  in 
the  gertitive  case.  Thus,  Alpha  (a)  Scorpii,  or  Alpha  of  tlie 
Scorpion,  is  the  name  of  Antares,  the  brightest  star  in  Scor- 
pius;  a  Lyi*8e,  of  the  brightest  star  •in  the  Lyi'e;  and  so  on. 
We  have  here  a  resemblance  to  our  systein  of  naming  men, 
the  Greek  letter  corresponding  to  the  Christian  name,  and  the 
constellation  to  the  snrname.  When  the  Greek  alphabet  wag 
exhausted,  without  including  all  the  conspicuous  stars,  the 
Latin  alphabet  was  drnwh  upon. 

The  Bayer  system  is  still  applied  to  all  the  stars  named  by 
hiin.  Most  of  the  other  stains  down  to  the  fifth  magnitude  are 
designated  by  a  system  of  numbei-s  assigned  by  Flamsteed  in 
his  catalogue.  Yet  other  stars  are  distinguished  by  their  num- 
bers in  some  well-known  catalogue.  When  this  method  fails, 
owing  to  the  star  not  being  catalogued,  the  position  in  the 
heavens  must  be  given. 

The  Milky  Way,  or  Galaxy, — To  the  naked  eye  so^mnch  of 
the  Galaxy  as  can  be  seen  at  one  time  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  white,  cloud-like  arch,  resting  on  two  opposite  points  of 
the  horizon,  and  rising  to  a  greater  or  less  altitude,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  celestial  sphei'e  relative  to  the  observer. 
Only  half  of  the  entire  arch  can  be  seen  above  the  horizon  at 
once,  the  other  half  being  below  it,  and  directly  opposite  the 
visible  half.  Indeed,  there  is  a  portion  of  it  which  can  never 
be  seen  in  our  latitude,  being  so  near  the  south  pole  that  it 
fe  always  below  our  horizon.  If  the  earth  were  removed,  or 
made  traiisparent,  so  that  we  could  see  the  whole  celestial 
sphere  at  orice,  the  Galaxy  would  appear  as  a  complete  belt 
extending  around  it.  The  telescope  shows  that  the  Galaxy 
arises  from  the  light  of  countless  stai'S,  too  minute  to  be  sep- 
arately visible  with  the  naked  eye.  We  find,  then,  that  the 
telescopic  stars,  instead  of  being  divided  up  into  a  limited 
number  of  constellations,  a^e  mostly  eoiidonsed  in  the  regfoH 
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of  the  Galaxy.  Tliej'  are  least  rinmerous  in  die  regions  most 
distant  from  the  galactic  belt,  and  grow  thicker  as  we  ap- 
proach it.  The  more  powerful  the  telescope,  the  more  marked 
the  condensation  is.  W^th  the  naked  eye,  the  condensation  is 
hardly  noticeable,  unless  by  actual  count:  a  very  small  tele- 
scope will  show  a  decided  thickening  of  the  stars  in  and  near 
the  Galaxy;  while,  if  we  employ  the  most  powerful  telescopes, 
a  large  majority  of  the  stare  they  show  are  found  to  lie  act- 
ually in  the  Galaxy.  In  other  words,  if  we  should  blot  out 
all  the  stare  visible  with  a  twelve-inch  telescopCj  we  should 
find  that  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  stare  were  in  the 
Galaxy.  The  structure  of  the  nnivei'se  which  this  fact  seems 
to  indicate  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  section. 

Clusters.  —  Besides  this  gradual  and  regular  condensation 
towards  the  galactic  belt,  oc^casional  condensations  of  stare 
into  clnstere  may  be  seen.  Indeed,  some  of  these  clustera  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  sometimes  as  separate  stare,  like  the 
Pleiades,  but  more  commonly  as  milky  patches  of  light,  be- 
cause the  stare  are  too  small  to  be  seen  separately.  The  num- 
ber visible  in  powerful  telescopes  is,  however,  much  greater. 
Sometimes  there  are  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  stare  visi- 
ble in  the  field  of  the  telescope  at  once;  and  sometimes  the 
number  is  so  great,  and  the  individual  stare  so  small,  that  they 
cannot  be  counted  even  in  the  most  powerful  telescopes  ever 
made. 

Nebulce. — Another  class  of  objects  which  are  found  in  the 
celestial  spaces  are  irregular  masses  of  soft,  cloudy  light, 
which  are  hence  termed  nebute.  Many  objects  which  look 
like  nebulae  in  small  telescopes  are  found  by  more  powerful 
ones  to  be  really  star  clustere.  But,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
show,  many  of  these  objects  are  not  composed  of  stare  at  all. 
but  of  immense  masses  of  gaseous  matter. 

^  2.  Description  of  the  Principal  Constellations.  > 

For  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who  wishes  to  make  himself 
acquainted  witli  the  constellations  in  detail^  or  to  identify  anv 
bright  Star  or  constellation  which  he  may  see,  we  present  a 


brief  description  of  the  principal  dbjects  Which  may  be  seeH 
in  the  heavens  at  different  seasops^  inustrated  by  five  maps, 
showing  the  stars  to  the  fifth  magnitude  inchisiye.  The 
reader  whb  does  not  wish  to  enter  into  these  details  can  pass 
to  the  next  section  withoht  any  break  of  the  continuity  of 
thouffht.  ., 

For  the  purpose  of  learning  the  constellations,  the  star- 
maps  will  be  a  valuable  auxiliary^  It  will  be  better  to  begin 
with  the  northern,  or  circnmpolar,  cQnstellatrioiis;,  because  these 
are  nearly  always  visible  in  oar  latit|]de.  The.  first  one  to  be 
looked  for  is  Ui^eq  Major  (the, Great  Bear^  on*  the  Dipper),  from 
whitih  the  pole' star  can  alwayd.be  found  by  means  of  tll^ 
pointere,  as  shown  in  rig^2,  page;  10*  ;^upposing  the  observei* 
to  look  for  it  at  nineip'clock  in- the  evening,  he  will  see  it  in 
various  positions^  dependipg  on  the  time  of  year,  namely,  in 

April  lind  May. ...........;......  ^north  of  the  zenitlu  ^ 

July  and'AiigHst.>.........c.......to,the  n^^t  of  north,  t|ie  pointers  lowest^ 

October  and  ^04-ember........f.c;lo8e^t9  the, north  horizon. 

tTannuiy  ai:d<Februai'y to  ihe  east  of  north^  the  pointers  highest. 

These  successive  positions  are  in  the  same  order  with  those 
which  the  constellation  occupies  in  consequence  of  its  diurnal 
motion  around  the  pole.  The  pointei's  are  in  the  body  of  the 
bear,  while  the  row  of  stars  o.n  the  other. end  of  the  constella- 
tion forms  his  tail. 

Ursa  Minor,  or  the  Little  Dipper,  is  the  constellation  to 
which  the  pole  star  belongs.  It  includes,  besides  the  pole 
star,  another  star,  of  the  second  magnitude,  which  lies  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  tail  of  "Ursa.  Major.  '  ; 

Cassiopeia^  or  th0  Lady  in  the  Chair^is  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  pole  from  Ursa  Majc^,  at  nearly  the  same  distjmce. 
The  constellation  can  be  readily  recognized  from  its  three  or 
four  bright  stars,  disposed  in  a  line  broken  into  pieces  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  In  the  ancient  mythology,  Cassiopeia  is 
the  queen  of  Cepheus;  and  in  the  constellation  she  is  repre- 
sented as  seated  in  a  large  chair  or  throne,  from  which  she  is 
issuing  her  edicts. 

Bei-seuB  is  quit^  #  brillimit,  constellation,  situated  in  the 
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Milky  Way,  east*  of  Cassiopeia,  and  a  little  farther  frc«in  the 
pole.  It  may  be  recognized  by  a  row  of  conspicuous  stare 
extending  along  the  Milky  Way,  whidi  passes  directly  through 
this  constellation. 

Other  eireunipolar  constellations  are  Cepheus,  the  Cainelo* 
pard,  the  Lynx,  the  Dragon  {D?'aco)j  and  the  Lizard ;  but  they 
do.jiot  iQOQtaiu  any  stars  so  bright  as  to  attract  especial  atten- 
tion.    The  reader  who  wishes  to  learn  them  can  easily  &nd. 
theii^  by  ocmipa^ng  the  star-maps  with  Ihe  heavens. 

Owing  to  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  among  the  stare,  the 
constellations  whieh  are  more  distant  frona  the  pole  cannot  be 
seen  at  all  timi^e,  but  must  be-Io6k6d.for  at  certain  seasons^ 
unless  inconvenient  houre;  of  the  night  be  chosen.  We  sliall; 
describe i the  more  remarkable  constellations  as  they  ai*e  seen 
by  an  obsei'ver  in  middle  north  latitudes  in  four  different 
poditipDS'  of  the  starry  sphere^  ;  The  sphere  takes  all  four  ol 
these  position^  every  day,  by  its  diurnal  motion ;  but  some  of 
these  positions  will  occur  in  the  daytime,  and  othere  late  at 
night  or  early  in  the  morning. 

'  FirU  Position^  Orion  on  the  Meridian.  —  The  constellations 
south  of  the  zenith  are  those  shown  on  Map&  IL  and  III.,  the 
former  being  west  of  the  mendian,ttlie  latter  east.  This  posi- 
tion occure  on 

.  .. '   ^.. ■ . 

December  2l8t itt  midnight. 

Janaary  2l8t :aMO  o'clock  p.ii. 

February  20tb ^.... ..,. ...^......at  8  o'clock  p.m. 

March  2l8t , %at  6  o'clock  p.m. 


: !  J  ,  , 


2  ^ 


And  so  on  through  the  year.    In  this  position,  Cassiopeia  and 
Ursa  Major  ai*e  near  the  same  altitude,  the  former  high  up  in 

'  I-  ^  •  ■ 

*  In  the  celestial  sphere  the  points  of  the  compass  have,  of  necessitj,  a  roean- 
ang  which  may  sieem  different  from  that  \yhich  we  attribute  to  them  on  the  earth. 
North  always  means  towards  the  north  pole ;  touth^  from  it ;  west^  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  diurnal  motion ;  east^  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  Fig.  2,  the  arrows 
all  point  west,  and  by  examining  the  figure  it  will  be  seen  that  below  the  pole 
north  is  upwards,  and  east  is  towards  the  west  horizon.  Beally,  these  definitions 
hold  equaUy  true  for  the  earth,  the  same  differences  being  found  between  the 
points  of  the  compass  at  different  places  on  the  earth— hiere  and  in  China,  for  iih 
■iMioe— that  .we  see  on  the  celestial  sphere. 

29 
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the  north-west,  the  latter  in  the  north-east  The  Milky  Way 
spans  die  heavens  like  an  arch/ resting  on  the  horizon  in  the 
noith-north-west  and  sonth-south-east.  We  shall  fii'st  describe 
the  constellations  in  its  coiu*se. 

Cygntis,  the  Swan,  is  sinkhig  below  the  horizon,  where  the 
Milky  Way  rests  npon  it  in  the  north-north-west,  and  only  a 
few  stars  of  it  are  visible.  It  will  be  better  seen  at  another 
season. 

Kext  in  oixler  come  Cephens,  Cassiopeia,  and  Perseus,  which 
we  have  ali'eady  described  as  circuinpolar  constellations. 

Above  Pei-seus  lies  Awnga,  the  Charioteer,  which  tnay  be 
readily  recognized  by  a  bright. star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
called  Qy^lloj  the  Goat,  now  a  few  degrees  north-west  of  the 
zenith.  Auriga  is  represented  as  holding  a  goat  in  his  arm, 
in  the  body  of  which  this  star  is  situated.  About  ten  degrees 
east  of  Capella  is  the  star  /3  Aurigse  of  the  second  magnitude; 
while  still  fartlier  to  the  cast  is  a  group  of  small  stars  which 
also  belongs  to  the  same  constellation.  The  latter  extends 
some  distance  south  of  the  zenith. 

The  Milky  Way  next  passes  between  Taurus  and  Gemini, 
which  we  will  describe  presently,  and  then  crosses  the  equator 
east  of  Orion,  the  most  brilliant  constellation  in  the  heavens, 
having  two  stai-s  of  the  first  magnitude  and  four  of  the  second. 
The  former  are  Betelguese,  or  a  Orionis,  which  is  highest  up, 
and  may  be  recognized  by  its  reddish  color,  and  Bigel,  or  /3 
Orionis,  a  sparkling  white  star,  lower  down,  and  a  little  to  the 
west.  The  former  is  in  the  shoulder  of  the  figure,  the  latter 
in  the  foot.  Between  the  two,  three  stars  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude, in  a  row,  form  the  belt  of  the  warrior. 

Ginis  Minor^  the  Little  Dog,  lies  just  across  the  Milky  Way 
from  Orion,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  bright  star  Pro- 
cyon,  of  the  first  magnitude,  due  east  from  Betejguese. 

Canis  Major,  the  Great  Dog,  lies  south-east  of  Orion,  and  is 
easily  recognized  by  Sirins,the  brightest  fixed  star  in  the  heav- 
ens. A  number  of  bright  stars  south  and  south-east  of  Sinus 
belong  to  this  constellation,  making  it  one  of  great  brilliancy. 

As  the  Milky  Way  approaches  the  south  horizon,  it  passee 
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through  Argo  Ndvisythe  Ship  Argo,  which  is  partly  below  the 
horizon.  It  contains  Canopus,  the  next  brightest  star  to  Siri- 
ns;  but  this  object  is  below  the  horizon,  unless  the  observer  is 
as  far  south  as  35^  of  north  latitude. 

We  cian  next  trade  such  of  the  zodiacal  constellations  as  ai-e 
high  enough  above  the  horizon.  In  the  west,  one-third  of  the 
way  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  will  be  seen  Aries,  the 
Rain,  which  may  be  recognized  by  three  stare  of  the  ^second, 
third,  and  fourth  magnitudes,  respectively,  forming  an  obtuse- 
angled  triangle,  the  brightest  star  being  the  highest.  The 
arrangement  of  these  stare,  and  of  some  othera  of  the  fifth 
magnitude,  may  be  seen  by  Map  II. 

Taurus,  the  Bull,  is  next  above  Aries,  and  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Pleiades,  or  "  seven  stars,"  as  the  group  is  com- 
monly- called.  Eeally  there  are  only  six  stare  in  the  group 
clearly  visible  to  ordinary  eyes,  and  an  eye  which  is  good 
enougli  to  see  se\'en  will  be  likely  t6  see  four  othere,  or  eleven 
in  all.  A  telescopic  view  of  this  group  will  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  clustere  of  stare.  Another  group 
in  this  constellation  is  the  Hyades,  the  principal  stare  of  which 
are  arranged  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  one  extremity  of  the 
V  being  formed  by  Aldebaran,  a  red  star  ranked  as  of  the 
fli-st  magnitude,  but  not  so  bright  as  a  Orionis. 

Geminij  the  Twins,  lies  east  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  may  be 
found  on  the  left  side  of  Map  II.  and  the  right  of  Map  III. 
The  brightest  stare  of  this  constellation  are  Castor  and  Pollux, 
or  a  and  /3,  which  lie  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  south-east  or 
east  of  the  zenith,  about  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  way 
to  the  horizon.  They  are  almost  due  north  from  Procyon; 
that  is,  a  line  drawn  from  Procyon  to  the  pole  star  passes  be- 
tween them.  The  constellation  extends  from  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux some  distance  south  and  west  to  the  bordere  of  Orion. 

Cancer,  the  Crab,  lies  east  of  Gemini,  but  contains  no  bright 
star.  The  most  noteworthy  object  within  its  borders  is  Prse- 
sepe,  a  group  of  stare  too  small  to  be  seen  singly,  which  ap- 
peare  as  a  spot  of  milky  light.  To  see  it  well,  the  night  must 
be  perfectly  clear,  and  the  moon  not  in  the  neighborhood. 
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Zeo,  the  Lion,  doiitaitis  the  bright  star  Begulus,  about  two 
hours  above  the  eastern  horizon.  This  star,  with  five  or  sit 
smaller  ones,  forms  a  sickle,  Begulus  being  the  handle.  The 
sickle  is  represented  as  in  -the  breast,  neck,  and  head  of  the 
lion,  his  tail  extending  nearly  to  the  horizon,  where  it  ends  at 
the  star  Denebola,  now  just  risen.  - 

Such  are  the  principal  constellations  visible  in  the  supposed 
position  of  the  celestial  sphere.  If  the  hour  of  observation  is 
different  from  that  supposed,  the  positions  of  the  constellations 
will  be  different  by  the  amount  of  diurnal  rotation  during  the 
interval.  For  instanc^^  jf,  itf  the  middle  of  March,  we  study 
the  heavens  at  eight  o'clopk  instead  of  six,  the  western  stars 
will  be  nearer  the  horisson,  the  southern  ones  farther  west,  and 
the  eastern  ones  higher  up  than  we  have  described  them. 

Second  Position  of  the  GelestiaL  inhere, — The  jneridian  in 
twelve  hours  of  right  ascension,  near  the  left-hand  edge  of 
Map  III.,and  the  right-hand  edge  of  Map  IV.  The  stare  on 
Map  III>.  are  west  of  the  meridian,  those  of  Map  IV.  east  of  it 
This  position  occui'S  on 

March  2l8t ........1 i...at  raidnigbt. 

April  20th ,,, ....at  10  o'clock. 

May  21st ..^....at  8  o'clock. 

"  •  •  .'1,1 

In  this  position  Urea  Major  is  near  the  zenith,  and  Cassiopeia 
in  the  north  horizon.  The  Milky  Way  is  too  near  the  horizon 
to  be  visible ;  Orion  has  set  in  the  west ;  and  there  are  no  very 
conspicuous  constellations  in  the  south.  Castor  and  Pollux  are 
visible  in  the  north-west^  at  a  considerable  altitude,  and  Pro^ 
<^yon  in  the  west, about  att hour  and  ahalf  above  the  horizon^ 
Leo  is  west  of  the  meridian,  extending  nearly  to  it,  while  three 
new  zodiacal  constellations  have  come  into  sight  in  the  east. 

Virgo,  the  Virgin,  has  a  single  bright  star — Spica — about 
the  brilliancy  of  Regiilus,  now  about  one  hour  east  of  the  me- 
ridian, and  a  little  more  than  half-way  from  the  zenith  to  the 
horizon. 

Libra,  the  Balance,  has  no  stars  which  will  attract  attention* : 
The  constellation  maybe  recogi^lzed  by  its  position  between'' 
Virgo. and  Scorpius.  - 
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Scorpius,  the  Scorpion,  is  just  rising  in  the  southeast,  and  la 
not  yet  high  enough  to  be  ^i^ll  seen. 

Among  the  constellations  north  of  the  zodiac  we  have : 

Ooma  Berenices,  the  Hair  of  Berenice,  now  exactly  on  the 
meridian,  and  about  ten  degrees  south  of  the  zenith.  It  is  a 
close,  irregular  group  of  very  small  stara,  quite  different  iroiii 
anything  else  in  the  heavens.  In  the  ancient  mythology,  Ber- 
enice had  vowed  her  hair  to  the  goddess  Venus ;  but  Jupiter 
carried  it  away  from  the  temple  in  which  it  was  deposited, 
and  made  it  into  a  constellation. 

Bdbtesj  the  Bear-keeper,  is  a  large  constellation  east  of  Coma. 
It  is  marked  by  Arcturus,  a  very  bright  but  somewhat  red 
star,  an  hour  and  a  half  cast  of  Coma  Berenices. 

Ganes  Venaticiy  the  Hunting  Dogs,  are  north  of  Coma.  They 
are  held  in  a  leash  by  Bootes,  and  are  chasing  Ursa  Major 
round  the  pole. 

Gorona  Borealis,  the  Northern  Crown,  lies  next  east  of  Bootes 
in  the  north-east.  It  is  principally  composed  of  a  pretty  semi- 
circle of  stars,  supposed  to  form  a  chaplet,  or  crown. 

Third  Position  of  the  Sphere, — The  southern  constellations 
are  those  shown  on  Maps  IV.  and  V.,  those  of  Map  IV.  being 
west  of  the  meridian,  and  those  of  Map  V.  east  of  it.  This 
position  o^cui-s  on 

June'2l8t., at  midnight. 

Julv  21st... at  10  o'clock.       j 

August  21st at  8  o'clock.         /.- 

etc ; etc. 

In  this  position  the  Milky  Way  is  once  more  in  sight,  and 
seems  to  span  the  heavens,  but  we  do  not  see  the  same  part 
of  it  which  was  visible  in  the  first  position.  Cassiopeia  is 
now  in  the  north-east,  and  Ursa  Major  has  passed  over  to  the 
north-west.  Arcturus  is  two  or  three  hours  high  in  the  west, 
and  Corona  is  above  it,  two  or  three  houre  west  of  the  zenith. 
Commencing,  as  in  the  first  position,  with  the  constellations 
which  lie  along  the  Milky  Way,  we  start  upwards  from  Cas- 
siopeia, pass  Cepheus  and  Lacerta,  neither  of  which  contains 
-any  striking  stars,  and  then  reach 
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Cygnus^  the  Swan,  now  north-east  from  the  zenith,  which 
may  be  recognized  by  four  or  five  stare  forming  a  cross,  di- 
rectly in  the  Milky  Way.  The  brightest  of  these  stars  some- 
what exceeds  the  brightest  ones  of  Cassiopeia.  . 

Lyra^  tlie  Harp,  is  west  and  south-west  of  Cygnus,  and  near 
'  the  zenith.  It  contains  the  bright  star  Vega,  or  a  Lyrse,  of 
the  firet  magnitude}  of  a  brilliant  white  color  with  a  tinge  of 
blue. 

Passing  south,  over  Vulpecuki,  the  Little  Fox,  and  SagiUa^ 
the  Arrow,  the  next  striking  constellation  we  reach  is 

Aquikty  the  Eagle,  now  midway  between  the  zenith  and  the 
horizon,  and  two  houre  east  of  the  meridian.  It  contains  a 
bright  star  —  Altair,  or  a  Aqnilae  —  situated  between  two 
smaller  ones,  the  row  of  thi'ee  stare  running  Ueaji'ly  north  and 
south. 

We  next  pass  west  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  apoint  two  hours  west  of  the  meridiaovand  some  dis- 
tance towards  the  south  horizon.     Hei'e  we  find 

Scorpiusj  the  Scorpion,  a  zodiacal  constellation  and  a  quite 
brilliant  one,  containing  Antares,  or  a  Scorpii,  a  reddish  star 
of  nearly  the  firet  magnitude,  with  a  smaller  stai*  on  each  side 
of  it,  and  a  long  curved  row  of  stare  to  the  west. 

SagittanuSj  the  Archer,  comprises  a  lai^  collection  of  sec- 
ond-magnitude stare  east  of  Scorpius,  and  in  and  east  of  the 
Milky  Way,  and  now  extending  from  the  meridian  to  a  point 
two  hours  east  of  it. 

Capricomusy  the  Goat,  another  zodiacal  constellation,  is  now 
in  the  south-east,  but  contains  no  striking  stare.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  AquariuSy  the  Water-bearer,  which  has  just 
risen,  and  Piscesy  the  Fishes,  partly  below  the  eastern  horizon. 

Leaving  the  zodiac  again,  we  find,  north  of  Scorpius  and 
west  of  the  Milky  Way,  a  very  large  pair  ed  constellations, 
called  OphitichuSy  the  Serpent-bearer,  and  SerpenSy  the  Serpent 
Ophiuchus  stands  with  one  foot  on  Scorpius,  while  his  head  is 
marked  by  a  star  of  tlie  second  magnitude  twelve  degrees 
north  of  the  equator,  and  now  on  the  meridian.  It  is,  there- 
fore, one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  way  fj^m  ih»  zenith  to  th<8 
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iborizon.  The  Serpenty  which  he  holda  in  his  hands,  lies  with 
its  tail  in  an  opening  of  the  Milky  Way,  south-west  of  Aquila. 
while  its  neck  and  head  are  formed  by  a  collection  of  stars  oi 
the  second,  third,  and  fouith.  niagnitades  some  distance  north 
of  Scorpins,  and  extending  up  to  the  bordera  of  Bootes. 

Hercules  is  a  very  large  constellation,  bounded  by  Corona 
on  the  west,  Lyra  on  the  eiEist,  Ophiuchus  on  the  south,  and 
Draco,  on  the  north.  It  is  now  in  the  zenith,  but  contains  no 
striking  stara. 

Dro/oo^  the  Dragon,  lies  with  his  head  just  north  of  Hercules, 
while  his  body  is  marked  by  a  long  curved  row  of  stai's  ex- 
tending round  the  pole  between  the  Great  and  the  Little  Bean 
His  head  is  readily  recognized  by  a  collection  of  stars  of  the 
second  and  thii'd  magnitudes  which  might  well  suggest  such 
an  object 

Fourth  Position  of  the  Sphere. — Tlie  southern  constellations 
are  now  found  on  Maps  V.  and  11. — those  of  Map  V.  west  ol 
the  meridian,  those  pf  Map  II.  east  of  it.    The  times  are : 

September  2l8t '. ...at  midnight. 

October  aut. ,.^ ...at  10  o'clock. 

Kovember  20th., at  8  o'clock. 

December  21)it at  €  o'clock. 

In  tliis  position  Cassiopeia  is  just  north  of  the  zenith,  while 
Ursa  Major  is  glimmering  in  the  north  horizon.  Following 
the  Milky  Way  from  Cassiopeia  towards  the  west,  we  shall 
cross  Cephens,  Gj'gnus,  Lyra,  and  Aquila,  while  towai*ds  the 
east  we  pass  Perseus  and  Auriga,  all  of  which  have  been  de- 
scribed. 

In  the  south,  the  principal  constellation  is  Pegasus,  (he  Fly- 
ing Horse,  di^nguished  by  four  stars  of  the  second  magni- 
U|  tude,  which  form  a  large  square,  each  side  of  which  is  about 
fourteen  degrees. 

Andromeday  her  hands  in  chains,  is  readily  found  by  a  row 
of  three  bright  stars  extending  north-east  from  the  north-east 
corner  of  Pegasus  in  the  direction  of  Perseus. 

Oeius,  the  Whale,  is  a  large  constellation  in  the  south,  ex- 
tending from  the^  meridian  to  a  point  three  hours  east  of  it 
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Its  brightest  stars  are  fi  Ceti,  now  near  the  meridian,  at  an  aV 
titiide  of  20**,  which  stands  by  itself,  and  a  Ceti,  about  20°  be- 
low Aries,  which  is  now  about  30^  south-east  from  the  zenith. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  consult  the  constellations  in. 
greater  detail  can  readily  do  so  by  means  of  the  star-maps. 

§  3.  New  Offid  Varzabk  Stars, 

The  large  majority  of  stara  always  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
brightness,  tliongh  it  is  quite  possible  that,  if  the  quantity  of 
light  emitted  by  a  star  could  be  measured  with  entire  preci- 
sion, it  would  be  found  in  all  cases  to  vary  slightly,  from  time 
to  time.  Thei'e  ai^,  however,  quite  a  number  of  stai;p  in  which 
the  variation  is  so  decided  that  it  has  been  detected  by  com- 
paring their  apparent  brightness  with  that  of  other  stai*s  at  dif- 
fei*ent  times.  More  than  a  hundred  such  stars  arc  now  known ; 
but  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  variation  is  so  slight  that 
only  careful  observation  with  a  practised  eye  can  perceive  it. 
There  are,  however,  two  stars  in  which  it  is  so  decid^sd  that 
the  most  casual  observer  has  only  to  look  at  the  proper  times, 
in  order  to  see  it.  These  are  /3  Persei  and  o  Ceti,  or  Algol 
and  Mira,  to  which  we  might  add  t|  Argus,  a  star  of  the  south- 
em  hemisphere,  whicli  exhibits  variations  of  a  very  striking 
character. 

Variations  of  Algol, —  This  star,  marked  /3  in  the  constel- 
lation Perseus,  may  be  readily  found  on  Maps  I.  and  II.,  in 
right  ascension  3  hours  and  declination  40°  23'.  When  once 
found,  it  is  readily  recognized  by  its  position  nearly  in  a  line 
between  two  smaller  stai*s.  The  most  favorable  seasons  for 
seeing  it  in  the  early  evening  are  tlie  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring.  In  autumn  it  will,  after  sunset,  generally  be  low 
down  in  the  north-east ;  in  winter,  high  up  in  the  north,  not 
far  from  the  zenith ;  and  in  spring,  low  down  in  the  north 
west.  Usually  it  shines  as  a  faint  second-magnitude  star :  on 
an  accurate  scale  the  magnitude  is  about  2^,  But  at  inter* 
vals  of  a  little  less  than  three  days,  it  fades  out  to  the  fourth 
magnitude  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  resumes  its  usual  splen- 
dor once  inoi*e.    These  changes  were  first  noticed  about  two 
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centai*ic8  ago,  but  it  was  not  till  1782  that  they  were  aocn- 
rately  observed.     Tlie  period  is  now  known  to  be  2  days,  20 
hours,  49  minutes.     It  was  long  ago  suggested  that  this  plie-* 
nonienon  was  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  star  by  a  dark  planet  re- 
volving around  it.     This  view  has  been  confirmed  in  a  remark- 
able way  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Vogel  at  Potsdam,  by  deter- 
mining its  motion  in  the  line  of  sight,  as  explained  in  §  7  of 
this  chapter.     He  found  that  before  each  eclipse  the  star  was 
moving  away  from  the  earth,  and  after  it  toward  the  earth. 
Such  an  alternation  of  motions  could  only  arise  from  the  at*- 
traction  of  a  revolving  body ;  and  the  eclipses  occur  as  the 
body  is  shown  to  be  on  this  side  of  the  star.     The  same  obser^^ 
vations  enabled  him  to  find  approxiinntely  the  size  of  both' 
star  and  planet  and  the  velocity  of  the  latter  in  its  orbit. 

Formerly  the  variation  of  the  period  offered  a  difficulty  in 
accepting  this  explanation,  but  this  difficulty  was  resolved  in 
a  most  happy  way  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Chandler,  of  Cambridge,  who 
showed  thati  Algol  was  probably  revolving  round  yet  another, 
unseen  body  in  a  period  of  more  than  a  century.    When  eopi^,, 
ing  toward  us  in  its  orbit,  the  period  would  be  shorter;  be-/ 
cause  the  star  would  partly  overtake  the  light  by  which  we 
see  it,  when   moving  away  longer,  because  the  light  would 
have  farther  to  travel  after  each  successive  eclipse. 

Another  i-emarkable  variable  star,  but  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent type,  is  o  Ceti,  or  Mira  (the  Wonderful),  It  may  be  fouiid. 
on  Ma[)  IL,  in  right  ascension  2  hours  12  minut^,  declination 
3°  39'  south.  During  most  of  the  time  this  star  is  entirely, 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  at  intervals  of  about  ele,v:en* 
months  it  shines  forth  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  star  of  thp  sec-^ 
ond  or  thiixJ  magnitude.     It  is,  on  the  average,  about  ferty 

davs  from  the  time  it  firet  becomes  visible  until  it  attains  kis.- 

It 

greatest  brightness,  and  it  then  requires  about  two  months  to. 
become  invisible;  so  that  it  comes  into  sight  more  rfipidly 
than  it  fades  away.  It  is  expected  to  attain  its  greatest  brill- 
iancy in  November,  1877;  in  October,  1878,  and  so  on,  about 
a  month  earlier  each  year;  but  the  period  is  quite  irregular, 
ranging  from  ten  to  twelve  montliSj  so  that  the  times  of  it* 
U 
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appearance  cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty.  Its  maximnra 
brilliancy  is  also  variable,  being  soinetimes  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude, and  at  others  only  of  the  third  or  fourth. 

il  Argus. — Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  known  variable 
star  in  the  heavens  is  ri  Argus,  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  of 
which  the  position  is,  right  ascension,  10  houra  40  minutes; 
declination,  59°  1'  south.  Being  so  far  south  of  the  equator, 
it  cannot  be  seen  in  our  latitudes,  and  the  discovery  and  ob- 
servations of  the  variations  of  its  light  have  been  genei-ally 
made  by  astronomers  who  have  visited  the  southern  liejui* 
sphere.  In  1677,  Halley,  while  at  St.  Helena,  found  it  to  be 
of  the  foniiih  magnitude.  Iii  1751,  Lacaille  found  that  it  had 
increased  to  the  second  magnitude.  From  1828  to  1838  it 
ranged  between  the  first  aiid  second  magnitudes.  The  firet 
careful  observations  of  its  variability  were  made  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  while  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  says:  "It 
\vas  on  the  16th  December,  1837,  that,  resutning  the  photo- 
metrical  comparisons,  my  astonishment  was  excited  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  candidate  for  distinction  among  the  very 
brightest  stars  of  the  fii*st  magnitude  in  a  part  of  the  heav- 
ens with  which,  being  perfectly  familiar,  I  was  certain  that  no 
^uch  brilliant  object  had  before  been  seen.  After  a  momen- 
tary hesitation,  the  natural  coriseq^uence  of  a  phenomenon  so 
utterly  unexpected,  and  referring  to  a  map  for  its  configura- 
tion with  other  conspicuous  stains  in  the  neighborhood,  I  be- 
came satisfied  of  its  identity  with  my  old  acquaintance,  ij  A^ 
gus.  Its  light,  was,  however,  nearly  tripled.  While  yet  low, 
it  equalled  Rigel,  and,  when  it  attained  some  altitude,  was 
decidedly  greater."*  Sir  John  states  that  it  continued  to  in- 
crease until  January  2d,  1838,  when  it  was  nearly  matched 
with  a  Centauri.  It  then  faded  a  little  till  the  close  of  his 
observations  in  April  following,  but  was  still  as  bright  as  Al- 
debaran.  But  in  1842  and  1843  it  blazed  up  brighter  than 
ever,  and  in  March  of  the  latter  year  was  second  only  to 
Sinus.     During  the  twenty-five  yeai-s  following,  it  slowly  but 


♦  **  Astronomical  Obeervations  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Flope,"  p.  33. 
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steadily  diminished :  in  1867  it  was  barely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  the  year  following  it  vanished  entirely  from  the  un- 
assisted view,  and  has  not  yet  begun  to  recover  its  brightness. 

When  we  speak  of  this  star  as  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
well-known  variables,  we  refer,  not  to  the  mere  range  of  its 
variations,  but  to  its  brilliancy  when  at  its  maximum.  Sev- 
eral  cases  of  equally  great  variation  are  known  ;  but  the  stars 
are  not  so  bright,  and  therefore  would  not  excite  so  much  no- 
tice. Thus,  the  star  R  Andromedse  varies  from  the  sixth  to 
the  thirteenth  magnitude  in  a  pretty  regular  period  of  405 
days.  When  at  its  brightest,  it  is  just  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  w-hile  only  a  large. telescope  will  show  it  when  at  its  min- 
imum. A  number  of  others  ran2:e  through  five  or  six  orders 
of  magnitude,  but  o  Ceti  is  the  only  one  of  these  wliich  ever 
becomes  as  bright  as  the  second  magnitude. 

The  foregoing  stars  are  the  only  ones  the  variations  of 
which  would  strike  the  ordinary  observer.  Among  the  hun- 
dred remaining  ones  which  astronomers  have  noticed,  j3  Lyraj 
is  remarkable  for  having  two  maxima  and  two  minima  of  un- 
equal brilliancy.  If  we  take  it  when  at  its  greatest  minimum, 
we  iind  its  magnitude  to  be  4^.  In  tlie  course  of  three  days, 
it  will  rise  to  magnitude  3^.  In  the  coui-se  of  the  week  fol- 
lowing, it  will  first  fall  to  the  fourth  magnitude,  and  increase 
again  to  magnitude  3f.  In  three  days  more  it  will  drop 
again  to  its  minimum  of  magnitude  4^;  the  period  in  which 
it  goes  through  all  its  changes  being  thirteen  days.  This  pe- 
riod is  constantly  increasing.  The  changes  of  this  star  can 
best  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  its  neighbor,  y  Ly  i-ae.  Some- 
times it  will  appear  equally  bright  witlx  the  latter,  and  at  other 
times  a  magnitude  smaller.* 

♦  In  1875,  Professor  Sclioiifcld,  how  director  of  the  observatory  nt  Bonn,  pub- 
lished a  complete  catalogue  of  known  variable  stars,  the  total  number  being  143. 
The  following  are  the  more  remarkable  ones  of  his  list.  The  positions  are  re- 
ferred  to  the  ecliptic  and  equinox  of  1875  : 

T  Cassiopeiae:  right  ascension,  0  honi-s  IG  minutes  29  seconds;  declinniion,  55i° 
<r.O  N. — This  is  a  case  in  which  a  star,  having  once  been  obsen-ed,  was  after^ 
wards  found  to  be  missing.  Exnmination  showed  that  it  had  so  far  diminished 
as  to  be  no  longer  visible  viihoiit  a  larger  telescope,  and  continuod  observatinna 
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New  Stars. — It  was  once  supposed  to  be  no  uncommon  occur 
i*euce  for  new  stars  to  come  into  existence  and  old  ones  to  dis- 
appear, the  former  being  looked  upon  as  new  creations,  and 
the  disappearances  as  due  to  the  destruction  or  annihilation 
of  those  stars  which  had  fulfilled  their  e]id  in  the  economy  of 
nalnre.  The  supposed  disappearances  of  stars  are,  however, 
fomid  to  have  no  certain  foundation  in  fact,  probably  owing 
their  origin  to  errors  in  recording  the  position  of  stars  actu- 
ally existing.  It  was  explained,  in  treating  of  Practical  As- 
tronomy, that  the  astronomer  determines  the  position  of  a 
body  in  the  celestial  vault  1)}'  observing  the  clock-time  at  which 
it  passes  the  meridian,  and  the  poi^ition  of  the  circle  of  his  in- 

^     ■  I  ■  I    ■  ■  ■        H  11        1       I  -I     ■  ■  i  11  -    ™    ■■-    ■■■^^  -111         ■»    -      !■  ■■-    -     — ■■    ■■■■■  »■■■     II  ■        I      ■        I     ■         I     ■  n  ^mt  I  ^  ■        ■       I        ■  M  ^ 

gliowed  it  to  range  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  inngnitnde  with  a  regular 
peiMMl  of  436  dnys. 

B  CaissiopeisB :  right  ascension,  0  hours  17  minutes  52  seconds;  declination, 
63^  27'.0  N. — This  is  supposed  to  be  the  celebrated  star  whicli  blamed  ont  in 
Novenii>er,  1572,  and  was  so  fully  described  by  Tycho  Brahe.  But  the  proof  of 
identity  can  hardly  be  considered  conclusive,  especially  as  no  variation  has,  of  re- 
cent yeiirs,  been  noticed  in  the  star. 

o  Ceti:  right  ascension,  2  hours  13  minutes  I  second;  declination,  3^  32'. 7 
S. — We  have  already  described  the  variations  of  this  star. 

/3  Persei,  or  Algol:  right  ascension,  3  hours  0  minutes  2  setDnds;  declina- 
tion, 40°  28'.4  N. — The  variations  of  this  star,  which  is  the  most  I'egnUir  one 
known,  have  just  been  described. 

R  Aurigffi:  right  ascension,  5  hours  7  minutes  12  seconds;  declination,  53^ 
20'.  6  N. — This  star  is  one  of  very  wide  and  complex  vaiiation,  changing  from  the 
sixth  to  the  thiiteenth  magnitude  in  a  period  of  about  465  days. 

B  Geminornm :  right  ascension,  6  honrs  59  minntes  49  seconds ;  declination, 
22^  53'.8  N. — This  star  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Hind,  of  England,  and  ranges  l>e* 
tween  the  seventh  and  the  twelfth  magnitude  in  a  period  of  371  days. 

U  Geminornm :  right  ascension,  7  hours  47  minutes  41  seconds ;  declination, 
22*^19'.  7  N. — An  irregular  variable,  never  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  remarkable 
for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  sometimes  changes.  Schonfeld  says  that  ii4  Feb- 
ruary, 1869,  it  increased  three  entire  magnitudes  in  24  hours.  The  periods  <if  its 
greatest  brightness  have  ranged  from  75  to  617  days. 

1}  Argus:  right  ascension,  10  hours  40  minutes  13  seconds;  declination,  59' 
1'.6  $.— This  remarkable  object  has  already  been  described. 

R  Hydrse:  right  ascension,  13  hours  22  minntes  53  seconds;  declination,  22^ 
38'. 0  S. — The  variability  of  this  star  was  recognized  by  Maraldi,  in  1704.  It  is 
generally  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  rises  to  about  the  fifth  magnitude  nt 
nitervals  of  about  437  dnys.  Its  }>eriod  seems  to  be  diminishing,  having  been 
about  500  diiys  when  first  discovered. 
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strument  when  his  telescope  is  pointed  at  the  object.  If  lie 
happens  to  make  a  mistake  in  writing  down  any  of  these 
numbers — if,  for  example,  he  gets  his  clock-time  one  minnte 
or  five  minutes  wrong,  or  puts  down  a  wrong  number  of  de- 
grees for  the  position  of  his  circle — he  will  write  down  the 
position  of  the  star  where  none  really  exists.  Then,  some  sub- 
sequent asti*onomer,  looking  in  this  place  and  seeing  no  star, 
may  think  the  star  has  disappeared,  when,  in  reality,  there  was 
never  any  star  there.  Where  thousands  of  numbers  liave  to  be 
written  down,  such  mistakes  will  sometimes  occur;  and  it  is  to 
tlieni  that  some  cases  of  supposed  disappeamnce  of  stars  are  to 
be  attributed.  There  have,  however,  been  several  cases  of  ap- 
parently new  stars  coming  suddenly  into  view,  of  which  we 
shall  describe  some  of  the  most  remarkable. 

T  Coronse:  right  ascension,  15  hours  rA  minutes  16  seconds;  declination,  26° 
16'.5  N. — ^This  is  the  **ne\v  star"  which  hhized  out  in  the  Northern  Crown  in 
1866,  as  hereafter  described.  Of  hite  years  it  has  remained  between  the  ninth 
and  tenth  ipagnitades  without  exiiibiting  any  rernarkabic  variations. 

T  Scorpii :  right  ascension,  16  hours  9  minutes  36  seconds ;  declination,  22** 
40^.0  S. — This  star  was  discovered  l)y  Auwei*s,  in  1860,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  well- 
known  cluster.  It  gradually  diminislied  during  the  following  months,  and  tinally 
disappeared  entirely  among  the  stars  by  whicli  it  is  surrounded. 

—  Serpentarii :  right  ascension,  17  hours  23  minutes  9  seconds ;  declination, 
21°  22'. 4  S. — This  is  supposed  to  be  the  celebrated  *^new  star"  seen  and  de- 
8cribe<l  by  Kepler  in  1604,  soon  to  be  described. 

X  Cygni:  riglit  ascension,  19  hours  45  minutes  46  seconds;  declination,  32^  3;/.0 
N. — This  star  becomes  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  intervals  of  about  406  days,  and 
then  sinks  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  magnitude,  so  that  only  large  telesco(>es  will 
show  it.     Its  greatest  brightness  ranges  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  magnitude. 

If  Aquilae :  right  ascension,  19  hours  46  minutes  6  seconds ;  declination,  0^ 
41'. 2  N,— This  star  varies  from  maj^nitude  3 J  to  4i,  and  is  therefore  one  of 
those  which  can  readily  Ite  observed  with  the  naked  eye.  Its  period  is  7  days  4 
honrs  1 4  minutes  4  seconds. 

P  Cygni :  right  ascension,  20  hours  13  minutes  1 1  seconds ;  declination,  87^ 
86'.  7  N. — This  was  supposed  to  be  a  new  star  in  1^00,  when  it  was  fii'st  seen 
by  Janson.  During  the  remainder  of  the  century  it  varied  from  the  third  to  thfl 
sixth  magnitude;  but  during  two  centuries  whicli  have  since  elapsed  no  furthef 
variations  liave  been  noticed,  the  star  being  constantly  of  the  fifth  magnitude. 

fA  Cephei:  right  ascension,  21  liours  39  minutes  41  seconds;  declination,  58^ 
12'.4  N. — One  of  the  reddest  stars  visible  to  tlie  naked  eye  in  the  northern  hemi* 
sphere.  Its  magnitude  is  found  to  vary  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  in  a  ywj  i» 
tegular  inauner. 
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In  1572  an  apparently  new  star  sho.ved  itself  in  Cassiopeia 
It  was  first  seen  by  Tycho  Bralie  on  November  11th,  when 
it  had  attained  the  fii'st  magnitude.  It  increased  rapidly  in 
brilliancy,  soon  becoming  equal  to  Venus,  so  that  good  eyes 
could  discern  it  in  full  daylight.  In  December  it  began  to 
grow  smaller,  and  continued  gradually  to  fade  away  until  the 
month  of  March,  1574,  when  it  became  invisible.  This  was 
forty  years  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope.  Tycho  has 
left  us  an  extended  treatise  on  this  most  remarkable  star. 

In  1604  a  similar  phenomenon  was  seen  in  the  constella- 
tion Ophiuchus.  The  star  w^as  fii-st'noticed  in  October  of  that 
year,  when  it  had  attained  the  fii'st  magnitude.  In  the  follow- 
ing winter  it  l)egan  to  wane,  but  remained  visible  during  the 
whole  year  1605.  Early  in  1606  it  faded  away  entirely,  hav- 
ing )>een  visible  for  more  than  a  year.  A  very  full  history  of 
this  star  has  been  left  to  ns  by  Kepler. 

The  most  striking  recent  case  of  this  kind  was  in  May, 
1866,  when  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  suddenly  appeared 
in  Corona  Borealis.  On  the  11th  and  12tli  of  that  month  it 
M'as  remarked  independently  by  at  least  five  observere  in  Eu- 
i-ope  and  America,  one  of  the  fii-st  being  Mr.  Farquhar,  of  the 
United  States  Patent-oflice.  Whether  it  i-eally  blazed  out  as 
suddenly  as  this  would  indicate  has  not  been  definitively  set- 
tled. If,  as  would  seem  most  probable,  it  was  several  days 
attaining  its  greatest  brilliancy,  then  the  only  person  known 
to  have  seen  it  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Hallowell,  a  well-known 
teacher  near  Washington,  whose  testimony  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  is  hard  to  doubt  that  the  star  was  visible  several  days 
before  it  was  generally  known.  On  the  other  hand>  Schmidt, 
of  Athens,  asserts  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  the  star 
was  not  there  on  May  10th,  because  he  was  then  scanning 
that  part  of  the  heavens,  and  would  certainly  have  noticed  it 
However  the  fact  may  have  been  in  this  particular  case,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  none  of  the  new  stars  we  have  described  were 
noticed  until  they  had  nearly  or  quite  attained  their  greatest 
brilliancy,  a  fact  which  gives  color  to  the  view  that  they  have 
all  blazed  up  with  great  rapidity. 
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In  November,  1876,  a  new  star  of  tlie  third  magnitude  waa 
noticed  by  Schmidt,  of  Athens,  in  the  constellation  Cygniia. 
It  soon  began  to  fade  away,  and  disappeared  from  the  unaided 
vision  in  a  few  weeks.  Tlie  position  of  the  constellation  Cyg- 
nns  becomes  so  uiifavomble  for  observation  iu  November  that 
very  few  people  got  a  sight  of  this  object 

The  view  that  these  bodies  may  be  new  ci*eationa,  designed 
to  i*ank  permanently  among  their  fellow-stai*s,  is  completely 
refuted  by  their  transient  character,  if  by  nothing  else.  Their 
apparently  ephemeral  existence  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
permanency  of  the  stars  in  general,  which  endure  from  age  to 
age  without  any  change  whatever.  They  are  now  classified 
by  astronomers  among  the  variable  stars,  their  changes  being 
of  a  very  irregular  and  fitful  character.  Thei-e  is  no  serious 
doubt  that  they  were  all  in  the  heavens  as  very  small  stars 
before  they  blazed  forth  in  this  extraoi^dinary  manner,  and 
that  they  are  in  the  same  place  yet.  The  position  of  the  star 
of  1572  was  carefully  determined  by  Tycho  Bi*ahe;  and  a 
small  telescopic  star  now  exists  within  V  of  the  place  com- 
puted from  his  observations,  and  is  probably  the  same.  The 
star  of  1866  was  found  to  have  been  recorded  as  one  of  the 
ninth  magnitude  in  Argelander's  great  catalogue  of  the  star** 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  completed  several  years  before. 
After  blazing  up  in  the  way  we  have  described,  it  gradually 
faded  away  to  its  former  insignificance,  and  has  shown  no 
further  signs  of  breaking  forth  again.  There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  tJiese  irregular  variations,  or  breaking-forth  of 
light,  on  a  single  occasion  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  the 
regular  changes  of  Algol  and  /3  Lyrse.  But  the  careful  obser 
vations  of  the  industrious  astronomere  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves  to  this  subject  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  stai:p 
of  nearly  every  degree  of  irregularity  between  these  extremes. 
Some  of  them  change  gradually  f  rem  one  magnitude  to  another, 
in  the  course  of  years,  without  seeming  to  follow  any  law  what- 
ever, while  in  others  some  tendency  to  regularity  can  be  faintly 
traced.  The  best  connecting  link  between  new  and  variable  stara 
is,  perhaps,  afforded  by  ti  Argus,  which  we  have  just  described 
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It  18  probable  that  tlie  variations  of  light  of  wliicli  we  have 
spoken  are  the  result  of  operations  going  on  in  the  star  itself, 
which,  it  must  be  renieinbei*ed,  is  a  body  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  and  brilliancy  with  our  snn^  and  that  these  opera- 
tions are  analogous  to  those  which  produce  the  solar  spots.  It 
was  shown  in  the  chapter  on  the  sun  that  the  frei^uency  of 
solar  spots  shows  a  period  of  ele^'en  years,  during  one  i>«>rtioii 
of  which  there  are  frequently  no  spots  at  all  to  be  seen,  while 
during  another  portion  they  are  very  numerous.  Hence,  if 
an  observer  so  far  away  in  the  stellar  places  as  to  see  our  sun 
like  a  star,  could,  from  time  to  time,  make  exact  measui'es  of 
the  amoimt  of  light  it  emitted,  he  would  lind  it  to  be  a  vari- 
able star,  with  a  period  of  eleven  yeai-s,  the  amount  of  light 
being  least  when  we  see  most  spots,  and  greatest  when  tliei-e 
are  few  spots.  The  variation  would,  indeed,  be  so  slight  that 
we  could  not  perceive  it  with  any  photometric  means  which 
we  possess,  but  it  would  exist  nevertheless.  Now,  the  genei-al 
analogies  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  tlie  testimony  of  the  spec- 
troscope, lead  us  to  believe  that  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  sun  and  the  stars  is  (if  the  same  general  nature.  We  may 
therefore  expect  tliat,  as  we  see  spots  on  the  sun  which  vary 
in  form,  size,  and  number  fi-om  day  to  day,  so,  if  we  could 
take  a  snfiicicntly  close  view  of  the  faces  of  the  stars,  we 
should,  at  least  in  some  of  them,  see  similar  spots.  It  is  also 
likely  that,  owing  to  the  varying  physical  constitution  of  these 
bodies,  the  number  and  extent  of  the  spots  might  be  found  to 
be  very  different  in^  different  stars.  In  the  cases  in  which  the 
spots  covered  the  larger  portion  of  the  surface,  their  variations 
in  number  and  extent  would  alone  cause  the  star  to  vary  in 
light,  from  time  to  time.  Finally,  we  have  only  to  suppose 
the  same  kind  of  regularity  which  we  see  in  the  eleven-year 
fjycle  of  the  solar  spots,  to  have  a  variation  in  the  brightness 
of  a  star  going  through  a  regular  cycle,  as  in  the  case  of  Algol 
and  Mira  Ceti. 

The  occasional  outbin-sts  of  stars  which  we  have  described, 
in  whicTi  their  light  is  rapidly  increased  a  hundred-fold,  would 
neem  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  spot  theory,  without  car 
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rying  this  theory  to  aii  exti^erae.  It  would,  in  fact,  if  not 
modified,  imply  tliat  ninety-nine  parts  of  the  surface,  out  of  a 
hundred  were  ordinarily  covered  with  spots,  and  that  on  nue 
oc(^Bions  these  spots  all  disap^)eared.  But  tlie  specti^scopic 
observations  of  the  star  of  186C  showed  an  anah)gy  of  a  little 
different  cliaraeter  with  operations  going  on  in  our  sun.  Mn 
Huggins  found  the  8}M^ctrum  of  this  star  to  be  a  continuous 
one,  crossed  by  bright  lines,  the  position  of  which  indicated 
that  they  proceeded  partly  or  wholly  from  glowing  hydrogeti. 
Th^  continuous  spectrum  was  also  crossed  by  dark  absorption 
lines,  indicating  diat  the  light  had  passed  through  an  atmos- 
phere of  comparatively  cool  gas.  Mr.  Huggins's  interpreta- 
tion of  this  is  that  thei*e  was  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  out-  ' 
bui'st  of  hydrogen  gas  from  the  star  which,  by  its  own  lights 
as  well  as  by  heating  up  the  whole  surface  of  the  star,  caused 
the  immense  accession  of  brilliancy.  Now,  we  lifive  shown 
that  the  red  flames  seen  around  the  sun  during  a  total,  eel ij^F^e 
are  caused  by  eruptions  of  hydrogen  from  his  interior ;  more^ 
over,  these  eruptions  are  generally  connected  with  f acute,  or 
portions  of  the  sun^s  disk  several  times  more  brilliant  than  the 
rest  of  the  photosphere.  Hence,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
blazing-forth  of  this  stiEtr  arose  from  an  action  similar  to  that 
which  produces  the  solar  flames,  only  on  an  immensely  larger 

scalfP* 

We  h^rve  thus  in  the  spots,  faculse,  and  protuberances  of 
the  sun  a  few  suggestions  as  to  what  is  probably  going  on  in 
those  stai-s  which  exhibit  the  extraordinary  changes  of  light 
which  we  have  described  Is  there  any  possibility  that  our 
sun  may  be  subject  to  such  outbursts  of  light  and  heat  as 
those  we  have  described  in  the  cases  of  appai*ently  new  and 
temporary  stars  ?  We  may  almost  say  that  the  continued  e.^:- 
istence  of  the  human  race  is  invulved  in  this  question ;  for  if 
tlie  heat  of  the  sun  should,  even  for  a  few  days  only,  be  in- 
creased a  hundred-fold,  the  higher  ordere  of  animal  and  veg- 
etable life  would  be  destroyed.  Wo  can  only  reply  to  it  that 
the  general  analogies  of  nature  lead  us  to  believe  that  we 
need  not  feel  any  .appreliension  of  such  a  catastrophe.     Not 
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the  slightest  certain  variation  of  the  solar  lieat  has  been  de^ 
tectcd  since  the  invention  of  the  tliermometer,  and  the  gen- 
eml  constancy  of  the  b'ght  emitted  by  ninety-nine  stare  out  of 
every  hundred  may  inspii*e  us  with  entire  confidence  that  no 
sudden  and  destructive  variation  need  be  feared  in  the  case 
of  our  cun. 

§  4.  Double  Stars, 

Telescopic  examination  shows  that  many  stars  which  seem 
single  to  the  naked  eye  are  ideally  double,  or  composed  of  a 
pair  of  stare  lying  side  by  side.  There  are  in  the  heavens 
several  paira  of  stare  the  components  of  which  are  so  close 
together  tliat,  to  the  naked  eye,  they  seem  almost  to  touch 
eacli  other.  One  of  the  easiest  and  most  l)eautif  nl  of  these 
is  in  Taurus,  quite  near  Aldebaran.  Here  the  two  stare  ff 
Tauri  and  fP  Tauri  are  each  of  the  fourth  magnitude.  An- 
other such  pair  is  a  Capricorn i,  in  which  the  two  stars  are  un- 
^equal.  Hei-e  an  ordinary  eye  lias  to  look  pretty  carefully  to 
see  the  smaller  star.  Yet  another  pair  is  €  Lyrse;  the  com- 
ponents of  which  ai'e  so  close  that  only  a  good  eye  can  dis- 
tinguish them.  These  paire,  however,  are  not  considei'ed  as 
double  stars  in  astronomy,  because,  although  to  the  naked  eye 
they  seem  so  close,  yet,  when  viewed  in  a  telescope  of  high 
i[)Ower,  they  are  so  wide  apart  that  they  (cannot  be  seen  at  the 
same  time.  The  telescopic  double  stars  are  formed  of  com- 
ponents only  a  few  seconds  apart ;  indeed,  in  many  cases,  ouly 
a  fjaction  of  a  second.  The  large  majority  of  those  which 
are  catalo2:ued  as  doubles  rano^e  from  half  a  second  to  fifteen 
seconds  in  distance.  When  they  exceed  the  latter  limit,  they 
are  no  longer  objects  of  special  interest,  bet^ause  they  maj 
be  really  without  any  connection,  and  appear  together  only 
because  they  lie  in  nearly  the  same  stmight  line  from  oui 
system.    ' 

The  most  obvious  question  which  suggests  itself  here  is 
whether  in  any  case  there  is  any  real  connection  between  the 
two  stare  of  the  pair,  or  whether  they  do  not  appear  close  to- 
gether, simply  because  they  chance  to  lie-  on  nearly  the  same 
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straight  line  from  the  earth*  That  some  stars  do  appear  dou* 
ble  in  this  way  there  is  no  donbt,  and  such  pairs  are  called 
"optically  double."  But  notwithstanding  the  innnensc  numr 
ber  of  visible  stars,  the  chance  of  many  pairs  falling  witliin 
a  few  seconds  of  each  other  is  quite  small ;  and  the  number 
of  close  double  stars  is  so  great  as  to  pi'eclnde  all  possibility 
that  they  appear  together  ouly  by  chanca  If  any  further 
proof  was  wanted  that  tlie  stars  of  these  pail's  are  ideally  phys- 
ically connected,  and  thei-efore  close  together  in  ideality  as  well 
as  in  appearani^e,  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
constitute  systems  in  which  one  revolves  round  the  other,  or, 
to  speak  more  exactly,  in  which  each  i^evolves  round  the  cen- 
time of  gravity  of  the  pair.  Such  paii*s  are  called  binary  sys- 
tems^ to  distinguish  them  from  those  in  which  no  such  I'^volu- 
tiou  has  been  observed.  The  revolution  of  tliese  binary  sys- 
tems is  generally  very  slow,  requiring  many  centuries  for  its 
accomplishment ;  and  the  slower  the  motion,  the  longer  it 
wjU  take  to  perceive  and  determine  it.  Generally  it  has  been 
detected  by  astronomei*s  of  one  generation  comparing  their 
observations  with  tliose  of  their  pi-edecessors ;  for  instance, 
when  the  elder  Struve  compared  his  observations  with  those 
of  Henachel,  and  when  Dawes  oi'  the  younger  Struve  compared 
witli  the  elder  Struve,  a  great  number  of  paira  were  found  to 
be  binary.  As  every  observer  is  constantly  detecting  new 
cases  of  motion,  the  number  of  binary  systems  known  to  as- 
tronomere  is  constantly  increasing. 

A  brief  account  of  the  maimer  in  which  these  objects  are 
measured  may  not  be  out  of  place.  For  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion, the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  must  be  provided  with  a 
"filar  micrometer,"  the  important  part  of  whicli  consists  of  a 
pair  of  parallel  spider-lines,  one  of  which  can  be  moved  side- 
ways by  a  very  fine  screw,  and  can  tlius  be  made  to  pass  back 
and  forth  over  the  other.  Tlie  exact  distance  apart  of  the 
lines  can  be  determined  from  the  position  of  the  screw.  Th« 
whole  micrometer  turns  round  on  an  axis  parallel  to  the  tel- 
escope, the  centre  of  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
view.    To  get  the  direction  of  one  star  from  the  other,  the  ol> 
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flervejT  tnrns  the  micrometer  round  until  tlie  spider-lines  are 
parallel  to  the  lino  joining  the  two  stars,  as  shown  in  Fig.  98, 
and  he  then  r^ads  the  position  circle.  Knowing  what  tlie 
position  circle  reads  when  he  tnrns  the  wires  so  that  the  star 
shall  run  along  them  by  its  diurnal  motion,  the  difiPerence  of 
the  two  angles  shows  the  angle  wliich  the  line  joining  the 
two  stai's  makes  with  the  celestial  pamllel.  To  obtain  the 
distance  apart  of  the  stars^.tho  observer  turns  the  micrometer 
90°  from  the  pi>6itiou  in  Fig.  98,  and  then  turns  the  screw  and 
moves  the  telescope,  until  each  star  is  bisected  by  one  of  the 
wii'es,  as  shown  in  Fig.  99.  The  {position  of  the  wires  is  then 
mterchanged,  and   i\\e  measure  is  repeated.     The   mode  in 
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Fig.  9&  Fio.  99.  Fia.  100. 

which  the  direction  of  one  star  from  another  i$  reckoned  is 
this:  Imagine  a  line,  SN^  in  Fig.  100,  drawn  due  north  from 
the  brighter  btar,  and  another,  aSP,  drawn  through  the  smaller 
star.  Then  the  angle  NSP  which  these  two  lines  make  with 
each  other,  counted  from  north  towai*ds  east,  is  the  position 
angle  of  the  stai's,  the  changes  in  which  show  the  revolution 
of  one  star  around  the  other. 

In  a  few  of  the  binary  systems  the  period  is  so  short  that 
a  complete  revolution,  or  m(*re,  of  the  two  stars  round  each 
other  has  been  observed.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pail's  which 
have  the  most  mpid  motion  arc  very  close,  and  therefore  of 
comparatively  recent  discovery,  and  difficult  to  observe.  One 
or  two  are  suspected  to  have  a  period  of  less  than  thirty  years, 
but  they  are  very  hard  to  measure. 

Binarjj  Systems  of  Short  Period. — The  following:  table  shows 
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the  periods  of  revolution  in  the  case  of  those  stars  wln'ch  liave 
been  observed  tliroiigh  a  complete  revolution,  or  of  whicli  the 
periods  have  been  well  determined ; 


42  ComsE 26  yejiiM. 

CHemilw 35*   " 

Stnive,  3121 40     '* 

1}  CoroiisB..., 40      *' 

Sinus 60      '* 

^Cmicri.. 58      ** 


^  Ursae  Mnjoris 03  years. 

?/CuKo»»aj  IV)re>ilis 67     *' 

a.Cciitaiiri 77      '* 

/i  Ophiiichi 1)2      »» 

X  Ophiiichi 90)      *• 

IScoi-pii 98     •• 


Two  or  three  others  ai*c  susijected  to  move  very  rapidly^. but 
they  are  so  very  close  and  difficult  that  it  is  only  on  favora- 
ble occasions  tiiat  thev  can  be  seen  to  be  double.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  stai^  in  this  list  is  Sirins,  the  period  of 
which  is  calculated,  not  from  tlie  observations  of  the  satel- 
lite, but  from  the  motion  of  Sirius  itself.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  proper  motion  of  this  star  is  subject  to  cer- 
tain periodic  variations ;  and,  on  investigating  these  varia- 
tions, it  was  found  by  Petere  and  Auwers  that  tliey  could  be 
completely  represented  by  supposing  that  a  satellite  was  re- 
volving around  the  planet  in  a  cei'tain  orbic.  The  elements 
of  tliis  orbit  w.ei*e  all  determined  except  the  distsince  of  the 
satellite,  which  did  not  admit  of  determination.  Its  direction 
could,  however,  be  computed  from  time  to  time  almost  as  ac- 
curately as  if  it  were  actually  seen  with  the  telescope.  But, 
before  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  no  one  had  ever  seen  it. 
Indeed,  although  many  observei-s  must  have  examined  Sirius 
from  time  to  time  with  good  telescopes,  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  made  a  careful  search  in  the  predicted  direction. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  until  February,  1862, 
when  Messi-s.  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  of  Cambridge{x>rt,  were 
completing  tlieir  eighteen-inch  glass  for  the  Chicago  Observa- 
toiy.  Turning  the  glass  one  evening  on  Sirius,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  it,  the  practised  eye  of  the  younger  Claik  soon 
detected  something  unusual.  "  Wh}-,  father,"  he  exclaimed, 
"the  star  has  a  companion!"  The  father  looked,  and  there 
was  a  faint  companion  due  east  from  the  bright  star,  and  dis- 
tant about  10''.     This  was  exactly  the  predicted  direction  foi 
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that  time,  though  the  discoverers  knew  nothing  of  it.  As  th;s 
news  went  round  the  world,  all  the  great  telescopes  were 
pointeid  on  Sinus,  and  it  was  now  found  that  when  observers 
knew  wliere  the  companion  was,  many  telescopes  w^ould  show 
it.  It  lay  in  the  exact  direction  wliich  theory  had  predicted 
for  that  time,  and  it  was  now  observed  with  the  greatest  inter- 
est, in  order  to  see  whether  it  was  moving  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
theoretical  satellite.  Four  yeai-s'  observation  showed  that  this 
was  really  the  case,  so  that  hai-dly  au}^  doubt  could  i-emaiu  that 
thi^  almost  invisible  object  was  really  the  body  which,  by  its  at- 
traction and  revolution  around  Sirius,  had  caused  the  inequal- 
ity in  its  motion.  At  the  same  time,  the  correspondence  has 
not  since  proved  exact,  the  observed  companion  having  moved 
about  half  a  degree  per  annum  more  rapidly  than  the  theo* 
retical  one.  This  difference,  though  larger  than  was  expected, 
is  probably  due  to  the  inevitable  erroi-s  of  the  very  delicate 
and  difficult  observations  fmni  which  the  movements  of  the 
theoretical  companion  were  computed. 

The  visibility  of  this  very  interesting  and  difl5ci:lt  object 
depends  almost  as  much  on  the  altitude  of  Sirius  and  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  as  on  the  power  of  the  telescope.  When 
the  images  of  the  stare  are  very  bad,  it  cannot  be  seen  even 
in  the  great  Washington  telescope,  while  there  are  cases  of  its 
being  seen  under  extraordinarily  favomble  conditions  with  tel- 
escopes of  six  inches  aperture  or  less.  These  favorable  condi- 
tions are  indic*ated  to  the  naked  eye  by  the  absence  of  twinkling. 

A  case  of  the  same  kind,  except  that  the  disturbing  satellite 
lias  not  been  seen,  is  found  in  Procyon.  Bessel  long  ago  sus- 
pected that  the  position  of  this  star  was  changed  by  some  at- 
tracting body  in  its  neighborhood,  but  lie  did  not  reach  a  defi 
nite  conclusion  on  the  subject.  Auwers,  having  made  a  care 
ful  investigation  of  all  the  observations  since  the  time  of  Brad- 
ley, found  that  the  star  moved  around  an  invisible  centre  1" 
distant,  which  was  probably  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  star 
and  an  invisible  satellite.  This  satellite  has  been  carefully 
searched  for  with  great  telescopes  during  the  last  few  3^eare, 
but  without  success. 
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Triple  and  Multiple  Stars,  —  Besides  double  stars,  groups 
of  three  or  moi'e  stare  are  frequently  found.  Such  objects 
ara  known  as  triple,  quadruple,  etc.  They  commonly  occur 
thrcugli  one  of  tlie  stars  of  a  wide  pair  being  itself  a  close 
double  star,  and  very  often  the  duplicity  of  the  component 
has  not  been  discovered  till  long  after  it  was  known  to  form 
one  star  of  a  pair.  For  instance,  jjl  Herculis  was  recognized 
as  a  double  star  by  Sir  W.  Ilerschel,  the  companion  &tar  being 
about  30''  distant,  and  much  smaller  than  fi  itself.  In  1856, 
Mr.  Alvan  Clark,  trying  one  of  his  glasses  upon  it,  fonnd  that 
tlie  small  companion  was  itself  double,  being  composed  of  two 
nearly  equal  stare,  about  V  apart.  This  close  pair  proves  to 
be  a  binary  system  of  short  period,  more  than  half  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  two  stare  around  each  other  having  been  made 
since  1856.  Another  case  of  the  same  kind  is  y  AiKlromedae, 
which  was  found  by  Ilerschel  to  have  a  companion  about  10'' 
distant,  while  Struve  found  this  companion  to  be  itself  double. 

Many  double  and  multiple  stare  are  interesting  objects  for 
telescopic  examination.  We  give  in  the  Appendix  a  list  of 
tlie  more  interesting  or  remarkable  of  them. 

§  5.  Clusters  of  Stars, 

A  very  little  observation  with  the  telescope  will  show  that 
while  the  brighter  stars  are  scattered  nearly  equally  over  the 
whole  celestial  vault,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  smaller  ones. 
A  number  of  stars  which  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  are 
found  to  be  aggregated  into  clnstere,  in  which  the  separate 
stare  are  so  small  and  so  numerous  that,  with  insuflScient  tele- 
scopic power,  they  piesent  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  cloudy 
light.  We  find  clusters  of  every  degree  of  aggregation.  At 
Due  extreme  yvG  may  place  the  Pleiades,  or  "seven  stare" 
which  form  so  well-known  an  object  in  our  winter  sky,  in 
which,  however,  only  six  of  the  stare  are  plainly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  There  is  an  old  myth  that  this  group  originally 
consisted  of  seven  stare,  one  of  which  disappeared  from  the 
heavens,  leaving  but  six.  But  a  very  good  eye  can  even  now 
see  eleven  when  the  air  is  clear,  and  the  telescope  shows  fron: 
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fifty  to  a  Imndi-ed  more,  according  to  its  power.    We  present  a 
view  of  tills  gi-oiip  as  it  appeai-e  tluoiigli  a  small  telescope. 

No  absolute  dividing-line  can  l;e  di-awn  between  sncli  wide- 
ly extended  groups  as  the  Pleiades  and  tlie  densest  cluster* 


(fto.  IM.— TcTeMnpIc  view  of  the  Pleiades,  sfler  Eiif^lmnnn,  Tbesii  Isrcer  Ptnrs  nre  tho« 
enslly  aeen  bj  ordliiarj  eya  wlUinat  B  t«le«cope,  while  the  finir  next  in  Ate,  baling 
f.Mir  mjt  each,  CBii  be  kbii  b;  vei;  gnod  ejet.  Aboni  nil  hirh  trom  the  n|>per  right- 
hitlld  curlier  is  a  pnir  orsiiinlt  elnra  which  s  rery  kcan  eye  fiii\  see  iu  n  liugle  gUr. 

Tlie  cluster  Pi-iesejH;,  in  the  constellation  Cancer  (Map  III., 
right  ascension,  8  honi-s  20  minutes;  declination,  20°  10'  N,). 
is  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  on  a  clear,  moonless  niglit, 
as  a  nebulous  mass  of  light.     Examined  with  a  small  tsie 
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scope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  group  of  stars,  ranging  from 
the  seventh  or  eighth  magnitude  upwards.  For  examination 
with  a  small  telescope,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  is  in 
the  constellation  Perseus  (Map  L,  right  ascension,  2  houre  10 
minutes ;  declination,  57°  N.).  It  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
with  a  low  magnifying  power,  between  twenty-five  and  fifty 
times,  and  may  easily  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye  as  a 
little  patch  of  light. 

The  heavens  afford  no  objects  of  more  interest  to  the  con- 
templative mind  than  souie  of  these  clusters.  Many  of  them 
are  so  distant  that  the  most  powerful  telescopes  ever  made 
show  them  only  as  a  patch  of  star-dust,  or  a  mass  of  light  so 
faint  that  the  separate  stai-s  caiiuot  be  distinguished.  Their 
distance  from  ns  is  such  that  they  ai'e  beyond,  not  only  all 
our  means  of  measurement,  but  all  our  powers  of  estimation. 
Minute  as  they  appear,  tliere  is  nothing  that  we  know  oi  to 
prevent  onr  supposing  each  of  them  to  be  tlie  centre  ox  a 
group  of  planets  as  extensive  as  our  own,  and  each  planet  to 
he  as  full  of  inhabitaifts  as  this  one.  We  may  thus  think  of 
them  as  little  colonies  on  the  outskirts  of  creation  itself,  and 
as  we  see  all  the  suns  which  give  them  light  condensed  into 
one  little  speck,  we  might  be  led  to  thiiik  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  various  svstems  as  holding  intercourse  with  eacli  otJicr. 
Yet,  were  we  trai?sported  to  one  of  these  distant  dustei's,  and 
stationed  on  a  planet  circling  one  of  the  suns  which  compose 
it,  instead  of  finding  the  neighboring  suns  in  close  proximity, 
we  should  onlv  see  a  firmament  of  stans  around  us,  sui:h  as  we 
see  from  tlie  earth.  Probably  it  v^rould  be  a  brigliter  firma- 
ment, in  which  so  many  stars  would  glow  with  more  than  the 
splendor  of  Sirius,  as  to  make  the  night  far  brighter  than 
ours;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  worlds  would  as 
completely  elude  telescopic  vision  as  the  inhabitants  of  Mars 
do  here.  Consequently,  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  every  planet  in 
the  cluster,  the  question  of  the  plurality  of  worlds  might  be 
as  insblvable  as  it  is  to  us. 

To  give  tlie  reader  an  idea  what  the  more  distant  of  these 
star  dustei's  looks  like,  we  present  two  views  from  Sir  John 
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Herschel'a  observations  Rt  the  Ca^xi  of  Good  Hope.  Fig.  103 
b1iow6  the  chtBter  mimbered  2322  in  Herschel's  catalogue,  and 
known  as  47  Toiicani.  That  astmuoniei-  describes  it  as  ''a 
most  glorious  globular  cluster,  the  stars  of  the  foiiiteenth  mag- 
nitude imm^iieely  iiiuneron&.  It  is  coinpi'essed  to  a  blaze  of 
light  at  the  centre,  tlie  diameter  of  the  nioi*  eompi'essed  part 
being  30"  in  right  ascension."  Fig.  103  is  No.  3504  of  Her- 
achel :  "The  noble  globular  cluster  w  Centanri,  beyond  all 
epinparisou  the  richest  and  largest  object  of  the  kind  in  the 
heavens.     The  stars  ai'e  literally  innumerable,  and  as  their 


Fw.l02.-C;uater4IT»ncan1.  RlRhtai 
bLuu.  0  hoDts  13  minutes:  decllua 
ii-  4*  a  4S'  6!'  8. 

total  light  when  received  by  the  naked  eye  affects  it  haixlly 
more  tlian  a  etar  of  the  iiftli  or  fourth  to  fifth  magnitude,  the 
minutenc^  of  each  star  may  be  imagined." 

§  6.  NAula. 
Nebnlie  appear  to  us  as  masses  of  soft  diffnsed  lig-ht,  of 
greater  or  less  extent.  Generally  these  masses  ai-e  very  ir- 
regular in  outline,  bnt  a  few-  of  them  ai-e  ronnd  and  well- 
delined.  These  ai-e  termed  phwtari/  n^ulm.  It  may  some- 
times be  impossible  to  distingnish  between  star  clusters  and 
nebnlee,  because  when  the  power  of  the  telesco]>e  is  so  low 
that  the  separate  stars  of  a  cluster  cannot  be  distinguished, 
they  will  present  the  appearance  of  a  nebula.  To  the  naked 
eye  the  cluster  Prsesepe,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  looks 
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exactly  like  a  nebula,  though  a  very  small  telescope  will  i-e- 
solve  it  into  stars.  The  early  observers  with  telescopes  de- 
scribed many  objects  as  nebulse  whicli  the  more  powerful  in- 
struments of  Herschel  showed  to  be  clustei'S  of  stai-s.  Thus 
ai*ose  the  two  classes  of  resolvable  and  iri-esolvable  nebulse, 
the  first  comprising  such  as  could  be  resolved  into  stars,  and 
the  second  such  as  could  not.  It  is  evident,  from  what  we 
have  just  said,  that  this  distinction  would  depend  pai-tly  on 
the  telescope,  since  a  nebula  which  was  irresolvable  in  one 
telescope  might  be  i*esolvable  in  another  telescope  of  greater 
power.  This  suggests  the  question  whether  all  nebute  may 
not  really  be  clustei*s  of  stai*s,  those  which  are  irresolvable  a]> 
pearing  so  merely  because  their  distance  is  so  gieat  that  the 
separate  stars  which  compose  them  cannot  be  distinguislied 
with  our  most  powerful  telescopes.  If  this  were  so,  there 
would  be  no  such  thhig  as  a  real  nebula,  and  everj'thing 
which  appears  as  such  should  be  classified  as  a  star  cluster. 
The  spectroscope,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  has  settled  this 
question,  by  showing  that  many  of  these  objects  are  immense 
masses  of  glowing  gas,  and  therefore  cannot  be  stars. 

Classification  and  Forms  of  Nebulce. — The  one  object  of  this 
class  which,  more  than  all  others,  has,  occupied  the  attention 
of  astronomer  and  excited  the  wonder  of  observei-s,  is  the 
great  nebula  of  Orion.  It  surrounds  the  middle  of  the  thi-ee 
stars  which  form  the  sword  of  Orion.  Its  position  may  be 
found  on  Maps  II.  and  III.,  in  right  ascension  5  houi*s  28 
minutes,  declination  6°  S.  A  good  eye  will  perceive  that 
this  star,  instead  of  looking  like  a  bright  point,  as  the  other 
stare  do,  has  an  ill-defined,  hazy  appearance,  due  to  the  sur- 
rounding nebulae.  This  object  was  first  described  by  Huy- 
ghens  in  1659,  as  follows : 

"  There  is  one  phenomenon  among  the  fixed  stare  worthy 
of  mention  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  hitherto  been  noticed 
by  no  one,  and  indeed  cannot  be  well  observed  except  with 
large  telescopes.  In  the  sword  of  Orion  are  three  stare  quite 
close  together.  In  1656,  as  I  chanced  to  be  viewing  the  mid- 
dle one  of  these  with  the  telescope,  instead  of  a  single  star, 
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twiilvc  allowed  tlieniseives  (a  not  unuommoii  uircumstnnce). 
TliifB  of  these  ulniost  touched  eacli  otlier,  and,  witli  four  oth- 
ei-e,  shone  through  a  nebula,  so  tliat  Uie  space  aroinid  tlietn 
seemed  far  hrigliter  tliau  the  rest  of  the  lieavens,  wliicli  was 
einii-ely  <:lear,  and  appeai-ed  quite  black,  the  effect  being  tliat 
of  an  opening  in  tlie  sky,  through  wliicli  a  brighter  region 
was  visible."* 
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Since  that  time  it  lias  been  studied  with  large  telescopes 
by  a  great  number  of  observei-s,  iiichiding  Messier,  the  two 

•  Systema  Salurniam,  p.  8.  The  Inst  reninrk  of  Hnyghens  seems  to  hnve  jiio- 
duced  the  impressiou  thnl  lie  or  some  of  the  enrly  observem  considered  the  nehiila 
to  )ie  renl  opening?  in  the.  firmament,  through  ivhich  they  got  glimpses  of  llie 
gliirv  iif  the  empyrenn.  But  it  mity  be  doiibled  ivhelher  tlie  old  ideas  of  (he  fii'mv 
meiit  nnd  the  empri-enii  were  emeilnined  hy  nnr  nstronnmcr  nfter  the  iiivenlioTi 
cif  [lie  telesco(ie,  nnd  there  ia  nothing  in  the  remnifc  of  Hiij-ghena  to  indicate  that 
he  thought  the  opening  renll;  existml.     His  n'orda  are  mther  obKure. 
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Herschels,  Rosse,  Stnive,  and  the  Bonds.  The  representation 
which  we  give  in  Fig.  104  is  from  a  drawing  made  by  Mr. 
Tronvelot  with  the  great  Washington  telescope.  In  brilliancy 
and  variety  of  detail  it  exceeds  any  other  nebnla  visible  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  The  central  point  of  interest  is  oc- 
cnpied  by  four  comparatively  bright  stars,  easily  distingnished 
by  a  small  telescope  with  a  magnifying  power  of  40  or  50, 
combined  with  two  small  ones,  reqniring  a  nine-inch  telescojHJ 
to  be  well  seen.  The  whole  of  these  form  a  sextuple  group, 
inclnded  in  a  space  a  few  seconds  square,  which  alone  would 
be  an  interesting  and  remarkable  object  Besides  tliese,  the 
nebnla  is  dotted  with  so  many  stars  that  they  would  almost 
constitute  a  cluster  by  themselves. 

In  the  winter  of  1864-'65,  the  spectrum  of  this  object  was 
examined  independently  by  Secchi  and  Iluggins,  who  found 
that  it  consisted  of  three  bright  lines,  and  hence  conc^ludcd 
that  the  nebula  was  composed,  not  of  stars,  but  of  glowing 
gas.  The  position  of  one  of  the  lines  was  near  that  of  a  line 
of  nitrogen,  while  another  seemed  to  coincide  with  a  hydrogen 
line.  There  is,  therefore,  a  certain  probability  that  this  object 
is  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gas,  though  this  is  a 
ix)int  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty. 

Another  brilliant  nebula  visible  to  the  naked  eye  is  the 
great  one  of  Andromeda  (Maps  II.  and  V.,  right  ascension, 
0  hours  35 minutes;  declinatioir,  40°  .N.).  The  observer  can 
see  at  a  glance  with  the  naked  eye  that  this  is  not  a  star,  but 
a  mass  of  diffused  light.  Indeed,  nntrained  observerk  have 
sometimes  very  naturally  mistaken  it  for  a  comet* ,  It  was 
first  described  by  Manns,  in  1614,  who  con)pared  its  light  to 
that  of  a  candle  shining  through  horn.  Tliis  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  singular  impression  it  produces,  which  is  tliat 
of  an  object  not  self-luminous, but  translucent, and  illuminated 
by  a  very  brilliant  light  behind  it     With  a  small  telescope,  it 

*  A  ship-captain  who  had  crosseil  the  Athintic  once  visited  the  Cambridge  Ob- 
servatory, to  tell  Professor  Bond  that  he  had  seen  a  small  comet,  which  remained 
in  sight  dnring  his  entire  voyage.  The  object  proved  to  be  the  nebuhi  of  An- 
dromeda. 
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IB  easy  to  imagine  it  to  be  a  solid  iJkc  lioiD ;  but  with  a  lai^ 
one,  tlie  effect  is  miicli  more  tliat  of  a  great  mass  of  matter, 
like  fog  or  misti  wliicii  scattei-s  and  reflects  the  liglit  of  a  brill- 
iant body  ill  its  midst.  Tliat  this  impression  can  be  correct, 
it  M'onld  be  hazai'dous  to  assert;  but  the  I'esiilt  of  a  fi^iectniq 


Fm.  106.— TTie  anuuliu  uebiiU  In  Ljro.    Drnwn  bj  Profeesor  E.  S.  BoMso. 

analysis  of  the  light  of  tlie  nebula  ccrtaiiilj'  seems  to  favor  it 
Unlike  most  of  the  nebulae,  its  spectrnm  is  a  continnons  one. 
similar  to  the  ordinary  spectra  fi-om  heated  bodies,  thus  indi- 
cating that  the  light  emanates,  not  from  a  glowing  gas,  but 
from  matter  in  the  solid  or  li<^nid  state.     This  wonld  suggest 
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the  idea  that  the  object  is  really  ai)  iminense  star- cluster,  so 
distant  that  the  most  powerful  telescopes  cannot  resolve  it. 
Though  we  cannot  positively  deny  the  possibility  of  this,  yet 
in  the  most  powerful  telescopes  the  light  fades  away  so  softly 
and  gradually  that  no  sncii  thing  as  a  resolution  into  stai-P/ 
seems  possible.  Indeed,  it  looks  less  resolvable  and  more  Iik(; 
a  gas  in  the  largest  telescopes  than  in  those  of  moderate  size. 
If  it  is  really  a  gas,  and  if  the  spectrum  is  continuous  through 
out  the  whole  extent  of  the  nebula,  it  would  indicate  eithei 
that  it  shone  by  reflected  light,  or  that  the  gas  was  subjected 
to  a  great  pressure  almost  to  its  outer  limit,  which  hardly  seems 
possible.  But,  granting  that  the  light  is  reflected,  we  caimot 
say  whether  it  originates  in  a  single  bright  star  or  in  a  num- 
ber of  small  ones  scattered  about  through  the  nebula. 

Another  extraordinary  object  of  this  class  is  the  annular,  or 
ring-nebula  of  Lyra,  situated  in  that  constellation,  about  half- 
way between  the  stai-s  )3  and  7.  In  the  older  telescopes  it 
looked  like  a  perfect  ring;  but  the  larger  ones  of  modern  times 
show  that  the  opening  of  the  ring  is  really  filled  with  nebu- 
lous liglit;  in  fact,  that  we  have  hiere  an  object  of  very  regular 
outline,  in  which  the  outer  portion  is  brighter  than  the  inte- 
rior. Its  form  is  neither  circular  nor  exactly  elliptic,  but  egg- 
shaped,  one  end  being  more  pointed  than  the  other.  A  ntod- 
erate-sized  telescope  will  show  it,  but  a  large  one  is  lequired 
to  see  it  to  good  advantage. 

It  would  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  drawings  made  at 
different  dates,  that  some  nebulas  are  subject  to  great  changes 
of  form.  Especially  does  this  hold  true  of  the  nebula  sur* 
rounding  the  remarkable  variable  star  i|  Argus.  In  many 
other  nebulae  changes  have  been  suspected ;  but  the  softness 
and  indistinctness  of  outline  which  characterize  most  of  these 
objects,  and  the  great  difference  of  their  aspect  when  seen  in 
telesco})es  of  very  different  powers,  make  it  difficult  to  prove  a 
change  from  mere  differences  of  drawing.  One  of  the  strong- 
est cases  in  favor  of  change  has  been  made  out  by  Professor 
Holdon  from  a  study  of  drawings  and  descriptions  of  what  is 
called  the  "Omega  nebula,"  from  a  resemblance  of  one  of 
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its  bmiiches  to  t]i«  Gi-eck  letter  Q,  Wc  present  a  figure  ol 
this  oliject  as  it  now  apj^ai-s,  fioin  a  di-avvitig  bj'  Professor 
HoKlcii  uiiil  Mr.  TroiivuUit,  with  tiic  great  Wnsliiiigton  tele- 
&ci>]>e.  it  is  tlie  bi-aiidi  uii  tlie  left-hand  end  of  tliu  nebula 
wbicli  was  formerly  supposed  to  liave  tbe  form  of  Si. 

As  ilhiBtrative  of  tiie  fantastic  funns  which  nebniaj  some- 
times assume,  we  present  Ilei-schel's  \ie\rs  of  two  niorc  iielv 
iilae.  That  shown  in  Fig.  108  lie  calls  the  "looi)ed  nclmla,** 
R:id  describes  as  one  of  the  most  extraoi-dinarj-  objects  in  the 
heavens.  It  cannot  he  seen  to  advantage  G-^ccpt  in  tlie  soiith- 
eiii  lieinisphci'e. 

Distribution  of  the  NehubK.  —  A  remarkable  featnre  of  the 
distribution  of  the  ncbiilsB  is  that  they  are  most  nnmeroiH 
where  the  stars  arc  least  so.  White  the  stars  grow  thicker  as 
we  approach  the  region  of  the  Milky  Way,  the  nebidae  diiniii- 
ieli  ill  iiumbci'.     Sir  John  Herschel  remarks  that  one-tliird  of 


the  nebtilous  contents  of  the  heavens  are  congregated  in  a 
broad,  iri-egiilai-  patcih   oecnp^ing  nbont  one-eightli  the  sur- 
face of  the  celestial  sphere,  extending  from  TJi-sa  Major  in  the 
nortli  to  Virgo  ili  tlie  south.     If,  liowever,  we  consider,  not  the 
tnie  nebulBB,  bnt  star  clusters,  we  find  the  same  tendency  to 
condensation  in  the  Milky  Way  that  we  do  in  the  stare.     We 
t]iii8  have  a  clearly  marked  dis- 
,  tinction    between    nebnlse    and 
stars  as  regards  the  law  of  their 
distribution.     Tlie  law  in  ques- 
tion can  be  most  easily  nnder- 
Btood  by  the  non-mathematical 
reader  by  snpposing  the  starry 
sphere   iit  snch  a  position  that 
tiie  Milky  Way  coincides  witli 

,,,-'_■;,  ,    Fia.  109.— The  looped  nebnla;  HerBCbei 

theliorizon.  Ihen  the  etai'sana  gMi.  Rigiita«ceD»jnii.3huars4omiii- 
Btar  chiBtcrs  will  be  fewest  at  the  ='"  ■  a«»antio".  «*' «'  b- 
zenith,  and  will  increase  in  number  as  we  approach  the  horizon. 
Also,  in  the  invisible  hemisphere  the  same  law  will  hold,  the 
stars  and  clnstevs  being  fewest  nnder  onr  feet,  and  will  increase 
as  we  approach  the  horizon.  Bnt  the  true  nebnlte  will  then 
X  31 
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be  fewest  in  the  horizon,  and  will  increase  iiifinifiberas  we  np- 
proach  the  zenith,  or  as,  going  below  the  horizon,  we  approach 
the  nadir.  The  positions  of  the  nebulsa  and  clusters  in  Sir  John 
rierschel's  great  catalogue  have  been  studied  by  Mr.  Cleve- 
land Abbe  with  esj^ecial  reference  to  their  distance  from  the 
galactic  circle,  and  the  following  numbere  show  part  of  his  re- 
sults. Imagine  a  belt  thirty  degrees  wide  extending  around 
the  heavens,  including  the  Milky^Way,  and  reaching  fifteen 
degrees  on  each  side  of  the  central'  circle  of  the  Milky  Way. 
This  belt  will  include  nearly  one-fourth  the  surface  of  the  ce- 
lestial sphere,  and  if  the  stare  or  nebulae  were  equally  distrib- 
uted, nearly  one-fourth  of  them  would  be  foiind  in  the  belt 
Instead,  however,  of  one-fourth,  we  find  nine-tentha  of^the  star 
clustei*s,  but  only  one-tenth  of  the  nebulae. 

The  discovery  that  the  nebulae  are  probably  masses  of  glow- 
ing gas  is  of  capital  importance  as  tending  to  substantiate  the 
view  of  Sir  William  Herechel,  that  these  masses  are  the  crude 
material  out  of  which  suns  and  systems  are  forming.  This 
view  was  necessarily  an  almost  purely  speculative  one  on  the 
part  of  that  distinguished  astronomer ;  but  unless  we  suppose 
that  the  nebulae. are  objects  of  almost  miraculous  power,  there 
must  be  some  truth  in  it.  A  nebulous  body,  in  order  to  shine 
by  its  own  light,  as  it  does,  must  be  hot,  and  must  be  losing 
heat  through  the  very  radiation  by  which  we  see  it.  As  it 
cools,  it  must  contract,  and  this  contraction  cannot  cease  un- 
til it  becomes  either  a  solid  body  or  a  system  of  such  bodies 
revolving  round  each  other.  We  shall  explain  this  more  fully 
in  treating  of  cosmical  physics  and  the  nebular  hypothesis. 

%  ^ .  Proper  Motions  of  ilie  Stars. 

To  the  unassisted  eye,  the  stars  seem  to  preserve  the  same 
relative  positions  in  i\\Q  celestial  sphere  generation  after  gen- 
eration. If  Job,  Hipparchus,  or  Ptolemy  should  again  look 
upon  the  heavens,  he  would,  to  alV  appearance,  see  Aldebaran, 
Orion,  and  the  Pleiades  exactly  as  he  saw  them  thousands  of 
years  ago,  without  a  single  star  being  moved  from  its  place. 
But  the  refined  methods  of  modern  astronomy,  in  which  the 
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telescope  is  brought  in  to  measure  spaces  absolutely  invisible 
to  the  eje,  have  shown  that  this  seeming  unchangeability  is 
not  real,  and  that  the  stars  are  actually  in  motion,  only  the 
rate  of  change  is  so  slow  that  the  eye  would  not,  in  most  cases, 
notice  it  for  thousands  of  years.  In  ten  thousand  years  quite 
a  number  of  stars,  especially  the  brighter  ones,  would  be  seen 
to  have  moved,  while  it  would  take  a  hundred  thousand  years 
to  introduce  a  very  noticeable  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  con- 
stellations. •  . 
As  a  general  rule,  the  brighter .  stars  have  the  greatest 
proper  motions.  But  this  is  a  rule  to  which  there  are  many 
exceptions.  The  star  which,  so  far  as  known,  has  the  gi^eatest 
proper  motion  of  all — ^namely,  Gi"oombridge  1830 — is  of  the 
seventh  inagnitnde  only.  Next  in  the  order  of  proper  motion 
come  Dr.  Gould's  star,  Lacaille  9352,  of  the  seventh  magnitude, 
and  tlic  pair  of  stara  61  Cygni,  of  tlie  sixth  magnitude.  Next 
are  four  or  five  others,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  magnitudes. 
The  annual  motions  of  these  stai*s  are  as  follows: 


Groombridge  1830 7".0 

Lrfcaille  9352  (Gould). . . .    6".2 

61  Cygni 6".2 

Lalandc  21185 4^7 


findi 4".6 

Lnlnnde  21258 4".4 

o'Eridani 4".l 

|i  CassiopeioB. 3".8 


The  firet  of  these  stars,  though  it  has  the  greatest  proper 
motion  of  all,  would  require  185,000  years  to  perform  the 
circuit  of  the  heavens,  while  fx  Cassiopeifle  would  require  near- 
ly 340,000  years  to  perform  the  same  circuit.  Slow  as  these 
motions  are,  they  are  very  large  compared  with  those  of  most 
of  the  stars  of  corresponding  magnitude.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  stars  of  the  foui*th,  fifth,  and  sixth  magnitudes  move  only 
a  few  seconds  in  a  hundred  years,  and  would  therefore  re- 
quire many  millions  of  yeai'S  to  perform  the  circuit  of  the 
heavens. 

So  far  as  they  have  yet  been  observed,  and,  indeed,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  observed  for  many  centuries  to  come,  these 
motions  take  place  in  perfectly  straight  lines.  If  eaicjh  star  is 
moving  in  some  orbit,  the  orbit  is. so  immense  that  no  curva- 
tui*e  can  be  perceived  in  the  short  arc  which  has  been  de< 
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scribed  Binbe  accurate  dcterminationB  of  the  positions  of  the 
stars  began  to  be  made.  So  far  as  mere  observation  can  in- 
form US,  there  is  no  i*eason  to  suppose  that  the  stars  are  sever- 
ally moving  in  definite  orbits  of  any  kind^  It  is  trae  that 
Madler  attempted  to  show,  from  an  examination  of  the  proper 
motions  of  the  stars,  that  tlie  whole  stellar  iiniversc.was  revolv- 
ing aronnd  the  star  Alcyone,  of  the  Pleiades,  as  a  centime— a 
theory  the  grandeur  of  which  led  to  its  wide  diffusion  in  popu- 
lar writings.  But  not  the  slightest  weight  has  ever  been  given 
it  by  astronomers,  who  have  always  seen  it  to  be  an  entirely 
baseless  speculation.  If  the  stars  were  moving  in  any  regular 
circular  orbits  whatever  having  a  common  centre,  we  could 
trace  some  regularity  an)ong  their  proper  motions.  But  no 
such  regularity  can  be  seen.  The  stars  in  all  parts  of  the 
heavens  move  in  all  directions,  widi  all  sorts  of  velocities.  It 
is  true  that,  by  aveittging  the  proper  motions,  as  it  were,  we 
can  trace  a  certain  law  in  them ;  but  this  law  indicates,  not  a 
particular  kind  of  orbit,  but  only  an  apparent  proper  motion, 
common  to  all  the  stars,  which  is  probably  due  to  a  real  mo- 
tion of  our  sun  and  solar  system. 

7%e  Solar  Motion, — As  our  sun  is  merely  one  of  the  stars, 
and  rather  a  sinall  star  too,  it  may  have  a  proper  motion  as 
well  as  the  other  stars.  Moreover,  when  we  speak  of  the 
proper  motion  of  a  star,  wc  mean,  not  its  absolute  motion,  but 
only  its  motion  relative  to  our  system.  As  the  sun  moves,  he 
carries  the  earth  and  all  the  planets  along  with  him;  and  if 
we  observe  a  star  at  perfect  rest ^hile  we  ourselves  ai*e  thus 
moving,  the  star  will  appear  to  move  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, as  we  have  alr/eady  shown  in  explaining  the  Copemican 
system.  Henqi^,  fi-om  an  observation  of  the  motion  of  a  sin- 
gle star,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  how  much  of  this  apparent 
motion  is  due  to  the  motion  of  our  system,  and  how  much  to 
the  real  motion  of  the  star.  If,  however,  we  should  observe  a 
great  nwnber  of  stars  on  all  sides  of  ub,  and  find  them  all  ap- 
parently moving  in  the  same  direction,  it  would  be  natural  to 
conclude  that  it  was  really  our  system  which  was  moving,  and 
not  the  stars^    Now,  when  Herschel  averaged  the  proper  mo- 
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tions  of  the  stars  in  difiEerent  i^egions  of  the  heavens,  he  fonud 
that  this  was  actually  the  case.  In  general,  the  stars  moved 
from  the  direction  of  the  constellation  Hercnles,  and  towaixls 
the  opposite  point  of  the  celestial  sphere,  near  the  constella-^ 
tion  Ai^Sw  This  would  show  that,  relatively  to  the  general 
mass  of  the  stars,  our  sun  was  moving  in  the  dii*ection  of  the 
constellation  Hercules.  HerschePs  data  for  this  conclusion 
were,  necessarily,  ratlier  slender.  The  subject  was  afterwards 
very  carefully  investigated  by  Argelander,  and  then  by  a  num- 
ber of  other  astronomers,  whose  results  for  the  point  of  the 
heavens  towards  which  the  sun  is  moving  are  as  follows  :^ 


Right  AMtnaim. 

DMlinttioii, 

Argelander 

267°  49' 
261°  22' 
252°  24' 
260°     1' 
261°  38' 
262°  29' 

28°  W  K. 
37°  36'  N. 
14°  26'  N. 
34°  28'  N. 
H9°  54'  N. 
28°  58'  N. 

0.  Struve 

Lundalil 

€lalk>Wftv. ..« 

MSdler! 

Ainr  and  Dunkin .,.,', 

tt  will  be  seen  that  while  there  is  a  pretty  wide  range  among 
the  authorities  as  to  the  exact  point,  and,  thei*6fore,  some  un- 
ceitainty  as  to  where  we  should  locate  it,  yet,  if  we  lay  the 
different  points  down  on  a  star-map,  we  shall  find  that  they 
all  fall  in  the  constellation  Hercules,  which  was  originally  as- 
signed by  Herschel  as  that  towards  which  we  wei-e  moving. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  motion,  Struve  found  that  if  the 
sun  were  viewed  from  the  distance  of  an  avei*age  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  placed  in  a  dii*ection  frem  us  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  the  solar  motion,  it  would  appear  to  move  at  the 
rate  of  33^'.9  per  century.  Dunkin  found  the  same  motion  to 
be  38''.6  or  41  ".0,  accoi'ding  to  the  use  he  made  of  stars  hav- 
ing large  proper  motions. 

Motion  of  Groups  of  Stars, — There  are  in  the  heavens  sev- 
eral cases  of  widely  extended  groups  of  stars,  having  a  com- 
mon proper  motion  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  stars 
around  and  among  them.  Such  groups  must  form  connected 
systems,  in  the  motion  of  which  all  the  stai's  are  carried  along 
together  without  any  great  change  in  their  positions  relative 
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to  each  other.  The  most  remarkable  case  of  tliis  kind  oc- 
curs in  the  constellation  Taurus.  A  large  majority  of  the 
brighter  stars  in  the  region  between  Aldebaran  and  the  Plei- 
ades have  a  common  proper  motion  of  about  ten  seconds  per 
century  towards  the  east.  How  many  stare  are  included  in 
^his  group  no  one  knows,  as  the  motions  of  the  brighter  ones 
^only  have  been  accurately  investigated.  Mr.  B.  A.  Proctor 
has  shown  that  five  out  of  the  seven  stars  which  foim  the 
Dipper,  or  Great  Bear,  are  simihtrly  connected.  He  proposes 
for  tills  community  of  proper  motions  in  certain  regions  the 
name  of  Star-^rijl.  Besides  those  we  have  mentioned,  there 
are  cases  of  close  groups  of  stare,  like  the  Pleiades,  and  of 
paire  of  widely  separated  stare,  in  which  star -drift  has  been 
noticed. 

Motion  in  the  Line  of  Sight,— JJniW  quite  recently,  the  only 
way  in  which  the  proper  motion  of  a  star  could  be  detected 
was  by  observing  its  chan^  of  direction,  or  the  change  of  the 
point  in  which  it  is  seen  on  the  celestial  sphere.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  in  this  way  to  decide  whether  the  star  is  or  is 
not  changing  its  distance  from  our  system.  If  it  be  moving 
directly  towards  us,  or  directly  away  from  us,  we  could  not 
see  any  motion  at  all.  The  complete  motion  of  the  stare  can- 
not, therefore,  be  determined  by  mei-e  telescopic  observations. 
But  there  is  an  ingenious  method,  founded  on  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  by  which  this  motion  may  be  detected  with 
moi*e  or  less  probability  by  means  of  the  specti'oscope,  and 
which  was  tiret  successfully  applied  by  Mr.  Huggins,  of  Eng- 
land. According  to  the  usual  theory  of  light,  the  luminosity 
of  a  heated  body  is  a  result  of  tlie  vibmtions  communicated 
by  ft  to  the  ethereal  medium  which  fills  all  space ;  and  if  the 
body  be  gaseous,  it  is  supposed  that  a  molecule  of  the  gas  vi- 
brates at  a  certain  definite  rate,  and  thus  communicates  only 
certain  definite  vibrations  to  the  ether.  The  rate  of  vibration 
is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  bright  line  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  gas.  Now,  if  the  vibrating  body  be  moving 
through  the  ether,  the  light- waves  which  it  throws  behind  it 
will  be  longer,  and  those  which  it  thi*ows  in  front  of  it  will  be 
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Bhorter,  than  if  the  body  were  at  rest.  The  result  will  be,  tliat 
in  the  former  case  the  spectitil  lines  will  be  less  refrangible, 
or  nearer  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  in  the  latter  <case 
nearer  the  blue  end.  If  the  line  is  not  a  bright  one  which  the 
gas  emits,  but  the  corresponding  dark  one  which  it  has  ab- 
sorbed from  the  light  of  a  star  passing  through  it,  the  result 
will  be  the  same.  If  snch  a  known  line  is  found  slightly 
nearer  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  than  it  should  be,  it  is 
concluded  that  the  star  from  whicli  it  emanates  is  approach- 
ing us,  while  in  tlie  contrary  case  it  is  receding  from  us. 

The  qnestion  may  be  asked,  How  can  we  identify  a  line  as 
proceeding  from  a  gas,  nnless  it  is  exactly  in  the  position  of 
the  line  due  to  that  gas  ?  How  do  we  know  but  that  it  may 
be  due  to  some  other  gas  which  emits  light  of  slightly  differ- 
ent refrangibility  ?  The  reply  to  this  must  be,  that  absolute 
certainty  on  this  point  is  not  attainable ;  but  that,  from  the 
examination  of  a  number  of  stai-s,  the  probabilities  seem  Ia]*ge« 
ly  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  the  displaced  lines*  are  really 
due  to  the  gases  near  whose  lines  they  fall.  If  the  lines  were 
always  displaced  in  one  direction,  whatever  star  was  exam- 
ined, the  conclusion  in  question  could  not  be  dm wn,  because 
it  might  be  that  this  line  was  due  to  some  other  unknown  sub- 
stance. Bat  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  different  stai*s  are  ex- 
amined,  it  is  found  that  the  lines  in  question  are  sometimes 
on  one  side  of  their  normal  position  and  sometimes  on  the 
other.  This  makes  it  probable  that  they  really  all  belong  to 
one  substance,  but  are  displaced  by  some  cause,  and  the  motion 
of  the  star  is  a  cause  the  existence  of  which  is  cei*tain,  and  the 
Bufficiency  of  which  is  probable. 

Mr.  Hnggins's  system  of  measurement  has  been  introduced 
by  Professor  Airy  into  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich, 
where  very  careful  measures  have  been  made  during  the  past 
ten  years  by  Mr.  Christie  and  Mr.  Maunder.  To  show  how 
well  the  fact  of  the  motion  is  made  out,  we  give  in  the  tables 
on  the  following  page  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Huggins 
and  by  the  Greenwich  observers  for  those  stare  in  which  th« 
motion  is  the  largest : 
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STARS  KECEDIHO  FKOM  US. 


Sinus 

a  Crionis 

)3  Ononis 

a  Greminoram. 
a  Leonis , 


By  Mr.  HngKini 


20  miles  per 
22     " 
15     '• 
25     " 
15     " 


sec. 


By  GrMBwIeh. 


25  miles  per  sec. 

76    **  " 

receding. 

25  miles  per  sec. 

30    " 


(I 


STABS   APPROACHING  US. 


By  Mr.  Hnggint. 

By  Graenwich. 

Arcturus 

55  mil^s  per  sec. 
50     •'          ** 
39     •*  -        " 
49    "! 
46     ***        '* 

41  miles  per  sec. 
36     *'         •* 

41     " 

approaching, 
approaching. 

a  Livrse 

o  Cvcmi • :.. 

Q  Greminortim 

a  Ursffi  Mflioris 

There  are  sevei-al  collateral  circomstanees  which  tend  to 
confirm  these  i*e8u1t8.  One  is  that  the  general  amount  of  mo< 
tion  indicated  is,  in  a  rough  way,  about  what  w;o  should  expect 
the  stars  to  have,  from  tlieir  obsened  proper  motions,  com* 
bined  with  their  probable  parallaxes.  Another  is  that  those 
Btai*s  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hercules  are  mostly  found  to  bo 
approaching  the  earth,  and  those  which  lie  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  be  receding  from  it,  which  is  exactly  the  effect  which 
would  result  from  the  solar  motion  just  described.  Again,  the 
five  stare  in  the  Dipper  which  we  have  described  as  having  a 
common  proper  motion  are  also  found  to  have  a  common  mo- 
tion in  the  line  of  sight.  The  results  of  this  wonderful  and 
refined  method  of  detennining  stellar  motion,  therefore,  seem 
worthy  of  being  received  with  some  confidence  so  far  as  the 
general  direction  of  the  motion  is  concerned.  But  the  dis- 
placement of  the  spectral  lines  is  so  slight,  and  its  measure- 
ment a  matter  of  such  diflSculty  and  delicacy,  that  we  are  far 
from  being  sure  of  the  exact  nnmbere  of  miles  per  second 
given  by  the  observers.  The  discordances  between  the  results 
of  Greenwich  and  those  of  Mr.  Huggins  show  that  numerical 
certainty  was  not  attained. 

During  the  last  three  years,  Mr.  Keeler,  at  the  Lick  Obser- 
vatory, and  Dr.  Vogel,  at  Potsdam,  have  introduced  such  re- 
finements that  motions  in  the  line  of  sight  can  be  measured 
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within  a  fraction  of  a  mile  per  second ;  and^the  hope  has  even 
been  expressed  that  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and 
hence  the  solar  parallax,  might  be  determined  in  this  waj. 
Dr.  Yogel's  system  consists  in  photographing  the  spectrnm 
of  the  star  alongside  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  or  of  some  known 
terrestrial  substance,  so  that  the  photographic  plate  affords 
a  permanent  record  by  which  the  displacement  of  the  lines 
produced  by  the  moving  star  may  be  measured  at  any  time. 
What  is  shown  on  the  plate  is  the  effect  of  the  combmed  mo- 
tion of  the  star  to  or  from  the  earth,  and  of  the  earth  to  or 
from  the  star,  as  it  moves  around  the  sun.  By  observing  the 
velocities  at  different  seasons,  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit  is  indicated  with  a  reniarkable  approach  to  precision. 

Another  remarkable  result  of  spectrum  photography  is  the 
detection  of  double  stars  so  close  that  no  telescope  could 
separate  them,  by  the  displacement  of  the  lines  produced  by 
their  orbital  motion.  The  firat  discovery  of  this  sort  was 
made  by  Professor  Pickering,  in  the  cases  of  f  Ursse  Majoris 
and  fi  Aurigse.  He  found  that,  at  certain  intervals,  the 
spectrum  of  these  stara  showed  the  lines  to  be  double,  while 
on  other  occasions  they  were  shown  single.  These  alterna- 
tions occurred  at  regular  intervals.  The  explanation  of  it  is 
this :  We  have  here  a  double  star,  each  component  of  which 
sends  out  its  own  rays.  The  two  stars  are  revolving  aronnd 
each  other.  When  they  are  nearly  in  the  same  line  from  the 
earth,  the  lines  formed  by  the  light  from  the  two  stars  coal- 
esce, and  seem  as  a  single  line,  but  when  one  star  is  moving 
from  the  earth,  and  the  other  moving  to  it,  the  lines  produced 
by  one  are  displaced  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and 
those  produced  by  the  other  toward  the  blue  end.  Thus  they 
are  separated  so  as  to  form  a  double  line. 

Dr.  Vogel  has  found  that  a  similar  phenomena  is  presented  by 
a  Yirginis;  only,  instead  of  the  lines  doubling,  the  star  itself 
moves  back  and  forth  in  a  period  of  four  days.  This  shows  that 
a  comparatively  dark,  invisible  companion  is  moving  round 
it.  Thus  spectroscopic  examination  is  bringing  to  light  dark 
planets  moving  around  the  fixed  stars,  the  detection  of  which 
wouldvhave  been  forever  hopeless  by  direct  telescopic  research. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  BTRUCTURE  OF  THE   UNIVEKSE. 

Having  in  the  pi-eceding  chapter  described  thoee  features 
of  the  univei'se  which  the  telescope  exliibits  to  us,  we  have 
now,  in  pursuance  of  onr  plan,  to  inquire  what  light  telescopic 
discoveries  can  throw  upon  the  structure  of  the  universe  as  a 
whole.  Here  we  necessarily  tread  npon  ground  less  sure  than 
that  which  has  hitherto  suppoi-ted  us,  because  we  are  on  the 
very  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  Many  of  our  conclu- 
sions must  be  raoi*e  or  less  hyjwtlietical,  and  liable  to  be  modi- 
fied or  disproved  by  subsequent  discoveries.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  avoid  all  mere  guesses,  and  to  state  no  conclusion 
which  has  not  some  apparent  foundation  in  observation  or 
analogy.  The  human  mind  cannot  be  kept  from  speculating 
upon  and  wondering  about  the  order  of  creation  in  its  widest 
extent,  and  science  will  be  doing  it  a  service  in  throwing  ev- 
ery possible  light  on  its  path,  and  preventing  it  from  reaching 
any  conclusion  inconsistent  witli  observed  facts. 

The  fii-st  question  which  we  reach  in  regular  order  is,  How 
are  tlie  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  stars  visible  in  the  most  pow- 
erful telescopes  arranged  in  space  ?  We  know,  from  direct 
observation,  how  they  are  arranged  with  respect  to  direction 
from  our  system;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  vast  majority  of 
small  stars  visible  in  great  telescopes  ai*e  found  in  a  belt  span- 
ning the  heavens,  and  known  as  the  Milky  Way.  But  this 
gives  us  no  complete  information  i-especting  their  absolute  po- 
sition :  to  determine  this,  we  must  know  the  distance  as  well 
as  the  direction  of  each  star.  But  beyond  the  score  or  so  of 
stars  which  have  a  measurable  parallax,  there  is  no  known 
way  of  mi>asuring  die  stellar  distances;  so  that  all  we  can  do 
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18  to  make  more  or  lees  probable  conjectures,  foimded  on  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  individual  stars  and  the  probable 
laws  of  their  arrangement.  If  the  stare  were  all  of  the  same 
intrinsic  brightness,  we  could  make  a  very  good  estimate  of 
their  distance  from  their  apparent  magnitude ;  but  we  know 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  Still,  in  all  reasonable  probability, 
the  diversity  of  absolute  magnitude  is  far  less  than  that  of  the 
apparent  magnitude;  so  that  a  judgment  founded  on  the  lat- 
ter is  much  bgtter  than  none  at  all.  It  was  on  such  consider- 
ations as  these  that  the  conjectures  of  the  firet  observers  with 
the  telescope  were  founded. 

§  1.  Views  of  Astronomers  before  Ha'schel 

Before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  any  well-founded 
opinion  respecting  the  structure  of  the  starry  system  was  out 
of  the  question.  We  have  seen  how  strong  a  hold  the  idea  of 
a  spherical  universe  had  on  the  minds  of  men,  so  that  even 
Copernicus  was  fully  possessed  with  it,  and  probably  believed 
the  snii  to  be,  in  some  way,  the  centre  of  this  sphere.  Before 
any  step  could  be  taken  towards  forming  a  true  conception  of 
the  universe,  this  idea  had  to  be  banished  from  the  mind,  and 
the  sun  had  to  t)e  recognized  as  simply  one  of  innumerable 
stars  which  made  np  the  univerae.  The  possibility  that  such 
might  have  been  the  case  seems  to  have  first  suggested  itself 
to  Kepler,  though  he  was  deterred  from  completely  accepting 
the  idea  by  an  incorrect  estimate  of  the  relative  brilliancy  of 
tiie  stars.  He  reasoned  that  if  the  sun  were  one  of  a  vast 
number  of  fixed  stars  of  equal  brilliancy  scattered  uniformly 
tlironghout  space,  there  could  not  be  more  than  twelve  which 
were  at  the  shortest  distance  from  us.  We  should  then  have 
another  set  at  double  the  distance,  another  at  triple  the  dis- 
tance, and  so  on ;  and  since  the  more  distant  they  ai'e,  the 
fainter  they  would  appear,  we  should  speedily  reach  a  limit 
beyond  which  no  stara  could  be  seen.  In  fact,  however,  we 
often  see  numerous  stare  of  the  same  magnitude  crowded 
closely  together,  as  in  the  belt  of  Orion,  wlnle  the  total  num- 
ber of  visible  stare  is  reckoned  by  thousands.    He  thei'efoi'e 
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concludes  that  the  distances  of  the  individual  stars  fix>m  each 
other  ai'e  mnch  less  tlian  tlieir  distances  from  our  snn,  the  lat* 
ter  being  situated  near  tlie  centre  of  a  comparatively  .vacant 
region. 

Had  Kepler  known  that  it  wonld  require  the  light  of  a  hun- 
dred stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude  to  make  that  of  one  of  the 
first  magnitude,  he  would  not  have  I'eached  tliis  conclusion. 
A  simple  calculation  would  have  shown  him  that,  with  twelve 
Btara  at  distance  unity,  thei-e  would  have  been  four  times  that 
number  at  the  double  distance,  nine  times  at  the  treble  dis- 
tance, and  so  on,  until,  within  the  tenth  sphere,  there  wonld 
have  been  more  than  four  thousand  stars.  The  twelve  hun- 
dred stars  on  the  surface  of  the.  tenth  sphei^e  would  have 
been,  by  calculation,  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  a  number  near 
enough  to  that  given  by  actual  count  to  show  him  that  the 
hypothesis  of  a  uniform  distribution  was  quite  accoi-dant  with 
observations.  It  is  true  that,  where  many  bright  stare  were 
found  crowded  together,  as  in  Orion,  their  distance  from  each 
other  is  probably  less  than  that  from  our  sun.  But  this  ag- 
glomeration, being  quite  exceptional,  would  not  indicate  a  gen^ 
eral  crowding  together  of  all  the  stars,  as  Kepler  seemed  to 
suppose.  In  justice  to  Kepler  it  must  be  said  that  he  put 
forth  this  view,  not  as  a  well-founded  theory,  but  only  as  a 
surmise,  conceniing  a  question  in  which  ceitainty  was  not 
attainable. 

Ideas  of  Kant, — Tliose  who  know  of  Kant  only  as  a  specula- 
tive philosopher  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  although  he 
was  not  a  working  astronomer,  he  was  the  author  of  a  theoiy 
of  the  stellar  system  which,  with  some  modifications,  has  been 
very  generally  held  until  the  present  time.  Seeing  the  Gal- 
axy encircle  the  heavens,  and  knowing  it  to  be  produced  by 
the  light  of  innumerable  stars  too  distant  t6  be  individually 
visible,  he  concluded  that  the  stellar  system  extended  much 
fartlier  in  the  direction  of  the  Galaxy  than  it  did  elsewhere. 
In  other  words,  he  conceived  the  stai-s  to  be  arranged,  in  a 
comparatively  thin,  flat  layer,  or  stratum,  our  sun  being  some- 
where near  the  centre.    When  we  look  edgewise  along  this 
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Btratnin,  we  see  an  immeTifie  number  of  stars,  but  in  the  pe^ 
pendicular  direction  comparatively  few  ai*e  visible.^ 

This  tliin  stmtuni  suggested  to  Kant  the  idea  of  a  certain 
resemblance  to  die  solar  system.  Owing  to  the  small  inclinar 
tions  of  the  planetary  orbits,  the  bodies  which  compose  this 
system  are  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer,  as  it  wei-e ;  and  we  have 
only  to  add  a  great  multitude  of  planets  moving  ai*ound  the 
sun  in  orbits  of  varied  inclinations  to  have  a  representation  in 
miniature  of  the  stellar  system  as  Kant  imagined  it  to  exist 
Had  the  zone  of  small  planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  dien 
been  known,  it  would  have  afforded  a  striking  confirmation  of 
Kantfs  view  by  showing  a  yet  greater  reseuiblaiice  of  the  plan^ 
etary  system  to  his  supposed  stellar  system.  Were  the  num- 
ber of  these  small  planets  sufficiently  inci^eased,  we  should  see 
them  as  a  sort  of  Oalaxy  aroiiiid  the  zodiac,  a  second  Milky 
Way,  belonging  to  our  system,  and  resolvable  with  the  tele* 
scope  into  small  planets,  just  as  the  Galaxy  is  resolved  into 
small  stare.  The  conclusion  tliat  two  sinBtems  which  were  so 
similar  in  appearance  were  really  alike  in  structure  would 
have  seemed  very  well  founded  in  analogy. 

As  the  planets  are  k^t  at  their  proper  distances,  and  pre^ 
vented  frem  falling  into  each  other  or  into  the  sun  by  the 
centrifugal  force  geneWted  by  their  revolutions  in  their  or- 
bits, so  Kant  supposed  ;the  stai*s  to  be  kept  apart  by  a  revolu* 
tion  around  some  common  centre.  The  proper  motions  of 
the  stars  were  then  almost  unknown,  and  the  objection  was 
anticipated  that  the  stSlrswere  found  to  occupy  tlie  same  po- 
sition in  the  heavens  from  generation  to  generation,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  in  motion  ai'ound  a  centre.  To  this  Kant's 
reply  was  that  the  time  of  revolution  was  so  long,  and  the 
motion  so  slow,  that  it  was  not  perceptible  with  the  imper* 
feet  means  of  observation  then  available.  Future  genera- 
tions would,  he  doubted  not,  by  comparing  their  observations 


♦  The  original  idea  of  this  theory  is  attributed  by  Knnt  to  Wright,  of  Dnrhnm, 
England,  a  writer  whose  works  are  entirely  unknown  in  this  country,  and  whoHi 
aathonhip  of  the  theory  hus  been  very  generally  foi^tteii- 
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with  those  of  their  prcdecessora,  find  that  there  actually  was  a 
motion  among  the  stars. 

This  conjecture  of  Kant,  that  the  stara  would  be  found  to 
have  a  pro|^r  motion,  has,  as  we  have  seen,  been  amply  con« 
firmed ;  but  the  motion  is  not  of  tiie  kind  which  his  theory 
would  requii'e.  On  this  theory,  all  tlie  stars  ought  to  move  in 
dii-ections  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Milky  Way,  just  as  in 
the  planetary  system  we  find  them  all  moving  in  directions 
nearly  parallel  to  the  ecliptic.  But  the  pmper  motions  actually 
observed  have  no  common  dii*ection,  and  follow  no  law  what- 
ever, except  that,  on  the  average,  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
motions  from  the  constellation  Hercules,  which  is  attribnted 
to  an  actual  motion  of  our  sun  in  that  direction.  Making  al- 
lowance for  this  pi*eponderance,  we  find  the  stars  to  be  appar- 
ently moving  at  random  in  every  dii'ection;  and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  moving  in  any  regularly  arranged  orbits,  as 
Kant  supposed.  A  defender  of  Kant's  system  might  indeed 
maintain  that,  as  it  is  only  in  a  few  of  the  stars  nearest  us 
that  any  proper  motion  has  been  detected,  the  gi*eat  cloud  of 
stars  which  make  up  the  Milky  Way  might  really  be  moving 
along  in  regular  order,  a  view  the  possibility  of  which  we  shall 
be  better  prepared  to  consider  hereafter. 

The  Kantian  theory*  supposes  the  system  whicli  we  have 
just  been  describing  to  be  formed  of  the  immense  stratum  of 
stars  which  make  up  the  Galaxy  and  stud  our  heavens,  and 
to  include  all  the  stars  separately  visible  with  our  telescopes. 
But  he  did  not  suppose  this  system,  immense  though  it  is,  to 
constitute  the  whole  material  univei*se.  In  the  nebulae  he 
saw  other  similar  systems  at  distances  so  immense  that  the 
combined  light  of  their  millions  of  sons  only  appeared  as  a 
faint  cloud  in  the  most  ])owerful  telescopes.  This  idea  that 
the  nebulae  were  other  galaxies  was  more  or  less  in  vogue 
among  popular  \vTitei's  until  a  quite  recent  period,  when  it 
was  refuted  by  the  spectroscope,  which  shows  that  these  ob- 
jects are  for  the  most  part  masses  of  glowing  gas.  It  has, 
however,  not  received  support  among  astronomers  since  thii 
time  of  Sir  William  Hei'scheL 
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System  of  Lambert. — A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of 
Kant'B  work,  a  Btinilar  bnt  more  elaborate  system  was  sketched 
oat  by  Lambert  He  supposed  the  univei*se  to  be  arranged  in 
systems  of  different  ordere.  The  smallest  systems  which  we 
know  are  those  made  np  of  a  planet,  with  its  satellites  circu- 
lating around  it  as  a  centime.  The  next  system  in  order  of 
magnitude  is  a  solar  system,  in  which  a  number  of  smaller 
systems  are  each  carried  round  the  sun.  Each  individual  star 
which  we  see  is  a  sun,  and  has  its  retinue  of  planets  levolving 
around  it,  so  that  there  are  as  many  solar,  systems  as  stars. 
These  systems  are  not,  however,  scattered  at  mndom,  but  are 
divided  up  into  greater  systems  which  appear  in  our  telescopes 
as  clusters  of  stai-s.  An  immense  number  of  these  clustei's 
make  np  our  Galaxy,  and  form  the  visible  univei'se  as  seen  in 
our  telescopes^  There  may  be  yet  greater  systems,  each  made 
up  of  galaxies,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  only  their  distance  is  so 
immense  as  to  elude  our  observation. 

Each  of  the  smaller  systems  visible  to  us  has  its  central  body, 
the  mass  of  which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  those  which 
revolve  around  it.  This  feature  Lambert  supposed  to  extend 
to  other  systems.  As  the  planets  are  larger  than  tlieir  sateU 
lites,  and  the  sun  lai^ger  timn  its  planets,  so  he  supposed  each 
stellar  cluster  to  have  a  great  central  body  around  which  each 
solar  system  revolved.  As  these  central  bodies  are  invisible  to 
us,  he  supposed  tliem  to  be  opaque  and  dark.  All  the  systems, 
from  the  smallest  to  tlie  greatest,  were  supposed  to  be  bound 
together  by  the  one  univei'sal  law  of  gravitation. 

As  not  the  slightest  evidence  favoring  the  existence  of  these 
opaque  centres  has  ever  been  found,  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
this  sublime  idea  of  Lambert's  has  no  scientific  foundation. 
Astronomera  have  handed  it  o\er  without  reservation  to  the 
lecturei'S  and  essayists. 

§  2.  Researches  of  Herschel  and  his  Successors. 

Herschel  was  the  first  who  investigated  the  structure  of 
the  stellar  system  by  a  long-continued  series  of  observations, 
executed  with  a  definite  end  in  view.     His  plan  was  that  of 
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"star -gauging,"  which  meaiit,  in  the  first  place,  the  simple 
enuineratiou  of  all  the  stara  visible  with  a  powerful  tele- 
scope ill  a  given  portion  of  the  heavens.  He  employed  a 
telescope  of  twenty  inches  apeiliire,  magnifying  one  lumdi^d 
and  sixty  times,  the  field  of  view  being  a  quaiter  of  a  degi'ee 
in  diameter.  This  diameter  was  about  lialf  that  of  the  fall 
moon,  so  that  each  count  or  gauge  included  all  the  stars  visi- 
ble in  a  space  having  one-foutth  the  apparent  surface  of  the 
lunar  disk.  From  the  number  of  stai-s  in  any  one  field  of 
view,  he  concluded  to  what  relative  distance  his  sight  ex- 
tended, supposing  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  Stai's  through- 
out all  the  space  included  in  the  cone  of  sight  of  the  telescopa 
When  an  observer  looks  into  a  telescope  pointed  at  the  heav- 
ens, his  field  of  vision  includes  a  space  which  constantly 
widens  out  on  all  sides  as  the  distance  becomes  greater ;  anH 
the  I'eader  acquainted  with  geometry  will  see  that  this  space 
forins  a  cone  having  its  point  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  and 
its  circular  base  at  the  extretne  distance  to  which  the  telescope 
reaches.  The  solid  contents  of  this  cone  will  be  proportional 
to  the  cube  of  the  distance  to  which  it  extends ;  for  instance, 
if  the  telescope  penetrates  twice  as  far,  the  cone  of  sight  will 
be  not  only  twice  as  long,  but  the  base  will  be  twice  as  wide 
in  each  direction,  so  that  the  cone  will  have  altogether  eight 
times  the  contents,  and  will,  on  Herschel's  hypothesis,  contain 
eight  times  as  many  stars.  So,  when  Herschcl  found  the  stars 
eight  times  as  numerous  in  one  I'egion  as  in  another,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  stellar  svstem  extended  twice  as  far  in  the 
direction  of  the  first  region. 

To  count  all  the  stare  visible  with  his  telescope,  Herschel 
found  to  be  out  of  the  question.  He  would  have  had  to  point 
his  instrument  several  hundi-ed  thousand  times,  and  count  all 
the  visible  stars  at  each  pointing.  He  therefore  extended  his 
survey  only  over  a  wide  belt  extending  more  than  half-way 
round  the  celestial  sphere,  and  cutting  the  Galaxy  at  right 
angles.  In  this  belt  he  counted  the  stai*s  in  3400  telescopic 
fields.  Comparing  the  average  number  of  stars  in  diflFei^nt 
regions  with  the  position  of  the  region  relative  to  the  Galaxj, 
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he  found  that  the  6181*8  were  tliinnest  at  the  point  most  distant 
from  the  Gahixy,  and  that  they  constantly  increased  in  num- 
ber as  the  Galaxy  was  approached.  The  following  table  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  itite  of  increase.  It  shows  the  average 
number  of  stars  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope  for  each 
of  six  isones  of  distance  from  the  Galaxy. 

Firet  zone 90°  to  75°  from  Galaxy 4  stars  per  field. 

Secondzone 75^  "  60°     "        *'    ' 6      "        ** 

Third  zone 60°  "  46°     **         "       8    ."         " 

Fourth  zone 45°  "  30^     *'        "      14       *'        " 

Fifth  zone 30°  **  16°    '*        **      24      ** 

Sixthzone 15°  "    0°     "        **      63      "        " 

A  similar  ennmemtion  was  made  by  Sir  John  Hei'schel  for  the 
corresponding  I'^on  on  the  other,  or  southern,  side  of  the  Gal- 
axy. He  used  the  same  telescope,  and  the  same  magnifyiiig 
power.    His  results  were : 


First  zone  .............    6  stara  per  field. 

Secondzone 7      **        ** 

Third  zone 9      "        " 


Fourth  zone 1 3  stars  per  field. 

Fifth  zone 26      "        ** 

Sixthzone 69      "        " 


The  reader  will,  perhaps,  more  i-eadily  gi-asp  the  significa- 
tion of  these  numbere  by  the  mode  of  representation  which 
was  suggested  in  describing  the  distribution  of  the  nebulae. 
Let  him  imagine  himself  standing  under  a  clear  sky  at  the 
time  when  the  Milky  Way  encircles  the  horizon.  Then,  the 
firet  zone,  as  we  have  defined  it,  will  be  around  the  zenith,  ex- 
tending one -sixth  of  the  way  to  the  horizon  on  every  side; 
the  second  zone  will  be  next  below  atid  around  this  circular 
space,  extending  one-third  of  the  way  to  the  horizon ;  and  so 
each  one  will  follow  in  regular  order  until  we  reach  the  sixth, 
or  galactic,  zone,  which  will  encircle  the  horizon  to  a  height 
of  15°  on  every  side.  The  numbers  we  have  given  show  that 
in  the  position  of  the  observer  which  we  have  supposed  the 
stars  would  be  thinnest  around  the  zenith,  and  would  con- 
stantly increase  in  number  as  we  approached  the  horizon. 
The  observer  being  supposed  still  to  occupy  the  same  posi- 
tion, the  second  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  stars  in  th'^ 
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opposite  or  invisible  hemisphere,  which  he  would  see  if  the 
earth  were  removed.  In  this  hemisphere  the  first,  or  thinnest, 
zone  would  be  dii*ectly  opposite  the  tliinnest  zone  in  the  ob- 
server's zenith ;  tliat  is,  it  would  be  directly  under  his  feet 
The  successive  zones  would  then  be  nearer  the  horizon,  the 
sixth  or  last  encircling  it,  and  extending  15°  below  it  on  eveiy 
side. 

The  numbera  we  have  given  are  only  averages,  and  do  not 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  actual  inequalities  of  distribu- 
tion in  special  regions  of  the  heavens.  Sometimes  there  was 
not  a  solitary  star  in  the  field  of  the  telescope,  while  at  oth- 
ers there  were  many  hundreds.  In  the  circle  of  the  Galaxy 
itself,  the  stars  ai'e  moi'e  than  twice  as  thick  as  in  the  average 
of  the  first  zone,  which  includes  not  only  this  circle,  but  a 
space  of  16°  on  each  side  of  it. 

Adopting  the  hypothesis  of  a  uniform  distribution  of  the 
stars,  Ilei-schel  concluded  from  his  first  researches  that  the 
stellar  system  was  of  the  general  form  6Ui)posed  by  Kant,  ex- 
tending out  on  all  sides  five  times  as  far  in  the  direction  of 
the  Galaxy  as  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  it.  The  most 
important  modification  he  made  was  to  suppose  an  immense 
cleft  extending  edgewise  into  tlie  system  fi'om  its  circumfer- 
ence about  half-way  to  the  centre.  This  cleft  cori'esponded  to 
the  division  in  the  Milky  Way  which  commences  in  the  sum- 
mer constellation  Cygnus  in  the  north,  and  passes  through 
Aquila,  the  Sei-pent,  and  Scorpius  far  into  the  soutliern  hemi» 
sphere.  Estimating  the  distance  by  the  arrangement  and  ap- 
parent magnitude  of  the  stars,  he  was  led  to  estimate)  the  mean 
thickness  of  the  stellar  stratum  from  top  to  bottom  as  155 
nnits,  and  the  diameter  as  850  miits,  the  unit  being  the  aver- 
age distance  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Supposing  this 
distance  to  be  that  which  light  would  travel  over  in  16  yeare 
— a  supposition  which  is  founded  on  the  received  estimate  of 
the  mean  parallax  cori-espondii^  to  stars  of  that  magnitude — 
then  it  would  take  light  nearly  14,000  yeare  to  travel  across 
the  system  from  one  border  to  the  other,  and  7000  years  to 
reach  us  from  the  extreme  boundary. 
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The  foregoing  deduction  of 
Hersobel  was  founded  on  the 
hf  potheBiB  that  tLe  stan  were 
equally  denee  in  every  part  of 
the  stellar  ejetein,  bo  tbat  the 
number  of  stai-s  in  any  direc- 
tion fumielied  an  index  to  the  - 
extent  of  the  Btara  in  tliat  di- 
rection. Further  study  ^w- 
ed  Herstiliel  that  this  aesump- . 
tiuii  might  1)6  Bo  far  from  cor- 
rect that  his  conchisione  wonld 
have  to  be  esaentially  modi-^ 
tied.  Binary  «nd  other  donble 
starB  and  star  chisters  evident- 
ly offered  cases  in  which  sev- 
eral stars  were  in  inucli  closer 
association  than  were  tlie  stars 
iu  genci-al.  To  show  exactly 
on  whiit  considerations  this 
change  of  view  is  founded,  we 
remark  that  if  t)io  increase  of 
density  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mitky  Way  were  quite  i-egn- 
lar,  BO  that  tliei-e  were  no  cases 
of  gi-eat  difference  in  the  thick- 
neaa  of  the  stars  in  two  adjoin- 
ing regions,  then  the  oi-iginal 
view  would  have  been  sound 
so  far  as  it  went.  But  sudi  ir- 
regularities are  very  frequent, 
and  it  would  lead  to  an  obvi- 
ous absurdity  to  explain  them 
on  Hei'schel's  firet  hypothesis ; 
for  instance,  when  tlie  tele- 
scope was  directed  towards  _ 
tie  PloiwJeB  there  would  be  F.o.i«..-u.r«i.ei'..i«w^«f  tue  fom  orth. 
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found,  probably/six  or  eight  times  as  many  stars  as  in  the  ad« 
joining  fields.  But  supposing  the  real  thickness  of  the  stars 
the  same,  the  result  would  be  that  in  this  particular  direction 
the  stare  extended  out  twice  as  far  as  they  did  in  the  heigli% 
boring  paits  of  the  sky;  that  is,  we  should  have  a  long,  nar- 
row spike  of  stars  pointing  directly  from  us*  As  thei-e  are 
•many  such  clusters  in  various  parts  of  the  sky,  we  should  have 
to  suppose  a  great  number  of  such  spikes.  In  other  regions, 
especially  around  the  Milky  Way,  there  are  spaces  nearly  void 
of  stars*  To  account  for  these  ^ve  should  have  to  suppose 
long  narrow  chasms  reaching  through  towards  our  sun.  Thus 
the  stellar  system  would  present  the  form  of  an  exaggerated 
star-fish  with  numerous  deep  openings,  a  fornt  the  existence 
of  which  is  beyond  all  probability,  especially  if  we  i*eflect 
that  all  the  openings  and  all  the  arms  have  to  proceed  from 
the  direction  of  our  sun. 

The  only  rational  explanation  of  a  group  of  stars  showing 
itself  in  a  telescope,  with  a  (comparatively  void  space  surround- 
ing it,  is  that  we  have  here  a  real  star  cluster,  or  a  I'egion  in 
which  the  stare  are  thicker  than  elsewhere.  Now,  one  can  see 
with  the  naked  eye  that  the  Milky  Way  is  not  a  coritinnous 
uniforhi  belt,  but  is,  through  much  of  its  course,  partly  made 
up  of  a  great  number  of  irregular  cloudrlike  masses  with  com- 
pamtively  dark  spaces  between  them.  s.The  conclusion  is  nn 
avoidable  that  we  have  here  real  aggregations  of  stars,  and 
not  merely  a  region  iii  which  the  bounds  of  the  stellar-sys- 
tem are  more  widely  extended.  Whether  Herschel  clearly  saw 
this  may  l)e  seriously  questioned;  but  however  it  may  have 
been,  he  adopted  another  method  of  estimating  the  relative 
distances  of  the  stare  visible  in  his  gauges. 

This  method  consisted  in  judging  of  the  distances  to  which 
his  telescope  penetrated,  not  by  the  number  of  stare  it  brought 
into  view,  but  by  their  brightness.  If  all  the  stars  were  of  the 
same  intrinsic  brightness,  so  that  the  differences  of  their  ap- 
parent magnitude  arose  only  fi'om  their  various  distances  from 
us,  then  this  method  would  enable  us  to  fix  the  distance  of 
each  separate  star.     But  as  we  know  that  the  ^are  are  by  no 
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meaiiB  equal  in  intrinsic  briglitness^  the  method  cannot  be 
safely  applied  to  any  iiidividnal  staiv  a  fact  which  Hei*»chel 
himself  clearly  saw.  It  docs  not  follow,,  liowever,  that  we 
cannot  thns  form  an  idea  of  the  relative  distances  of  whole 
classes  or  groups  of  stara.  Although  it  is  quite  possible  that 
an  individual  star  6f  tlie  fifth,  magnitude  may  be  nearer  to  us 
than  another  of  the  fouith,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  av- 
erage distance  of  all  the  fifth-magnitude  stai'S  is  greater  than 
the  average  of  those  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  and  greater, 
too,  in  a  proportion  admitting  of  a  tolerably  accurate  numeri- 
cal estimate.  Such  an  estimate  Herschel  attempted  to  make, 
proceeding  on  the  following  plan : 

Suppose  a  sphere  to  be  drawn  around  our  suii  as  a  centre 
of  such  size  that  it  shall  be 
equal  to  the  average  space 
oecupied  by  a  single  one  of 
the  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye;  that  is,  if  we  suppose 
that  portion  of  the  space  of 
the  stellar  system  occupied 
by  the  six  thousand  bright- 
er stai*s  to  be  divided  into 
six  thousand  parts,  then  the 
sphere  will  be  equal  to  one 
of  these  parts.  TJie  radius 
of  this  sphere  will  probably 
not  differ  much  from  the  dis- 
tance of  tlie  nearest  fixed  star, 
a  distance  we  shall  take  for 
unity.  Then,  suppose  a  series 
of  larger  spheres,  all  drawn 
around  our  sun  as  a  centre, 
and  having  the  radii  3,  5,  7, 
9,  etc.  The  contents  of  the 
spheres  being  as  the  cubes 

of  their  diameters,  the  first  rig.„o.-^Ti]usu^iDg  wev^evs  orders  of  dit^ 
sphere  will  have  3.x  3x3=27  uuice  of  tbe  ■uu». 


^dfl  atat» 
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times  the  bnlk  of  the  unit  sphere,  and  will  therefore  be  large 
enough  to  contain  27  stars;  the  second  will  have  125  times 
the  bulk,  and  will  thcirefore  contain  125  stars,  and  so  with 
the  successive  spheres.  Fig.  110  shows  a  section  of  portions 
of  these  spheres  up  to  that  with  radius  11.  Above  the  centre 
are  given  the  various  ordere  of  stare  which  are  situated  be- 
twcen  the  several  spheres,  while  in  the  corresponding  spaces 
below  the  centre  are  given  the  number  of  stare  which  the  re- 
gion is  large  enough  to  contain ;  for  instance,  the  sphere  of 
radius  7  has  room  for  343  stare,  but  of  this  space  125  parts 
belong  to  the  spheres  inside  of  it :  there  is,  therefore,  room  for 
218  stars  betNveen  the  spheres  of  radii  5  and  7. 

Herschel  designates  the  several  distances  of  these  layere  of 
stare  as  orders ;  the  stare  between  spheres  1  and  3  are  of  the 
firet  order  of  distance,  those  between  3  and  5  of  the  second 
order,  and  so  on.  Comparing  the  room  for  stare  between  the 
several  spheres  with  the  number  of  stare  of  the  several  magni- 
tudes, he  found  the  result  to  be  as  follows : 


Order  of 
DistiincB 

N  amber  of 

NnmlMr  of 

Stars  there 

Magnitad^ 

Stars  of  that 

is  room  for. 

naipiittide. . 

1 

26 

I 

17 

2 

98 

2 

67 

3 

218 

3 

206 

4 

386 

4 

454 

5 

602 

5 

1161 

6 

866 

6 

3103 

7 

1178 

7 

6146 

8 

1538 

There  is  evidently  no  correspondence  between  the  calculat- 
ed orders  of  distance  and  the  magnitudes  as  estimated  on  the 
usual  scale.  But  Herschel  found  that  this  was  because  the 
magnitudes  as  usually  estimated  corresponded  to  an  entirely 
different  scale  of  distance  from  that  which  he  adopted.  In 
his  scale  the  several  distances  increased  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression; while  in  the  order  of  magnitudes  the  increase  is 
in  geometrical  progression.  In  consequence,  the  stare  of  the 
sixth  magnitude  correspond  to  the  eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  order 
of  distances ;  that  is,  we  should  have  to  remove  a  star  of  the 
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first  inagiiitude  to  eighty  nine,  or  ten  times  its  actual  distance 
to  make  it  shine  as  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude. 

Attempting  on  tliis  system  to  measure  the  extent  of  tlie 
Milky  Way,  Hei'schel  concluded  that  it  was  unfatliomable 
with  his  twenty -foot  telescope,  which,  he  calculated,  would 
penetrate  to  the  9pOth  order  of  distances,  that  is,  to  stars 
which  were  900  times  ais  far  as  the  average  of  those  of  the 
first  magnitude.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  ihade  any  very 
extended  examination  with  his  forty-foot  telescope,  but  con- 
cluded that  it  would  leave  him  in  the  same  uncertainty  in 
respect  to  the  extent  of  the  Milky  Way  as  the  twenty-foot  one 
did.  This  unrivalled  man,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  penetrate 
farther  into  creation  than  man  had  ever  done  before  him, 
seems  to  have  rested  from  his  laboris  without  leaving  any  mora 
definite  theory  of  the  boundaries  of  the  stellar  system  than 
tliat  they  extended,  at  least  in  the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way, 
beyond  the  utmost  limit  to  whi<;Ii  liis  telescope  could  peueti*ate. 
If  we  estimate  the  time  it  would  reqiiii^  light  to  come  from 
the  utmost  limit  to  which  he  believed  his  vision  tp  extend, 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  about  fourteen  thousand  yeai-s,  or  more 
than  double  that  deduced  from  his  former  gauges.  We  can 
say  with  contidence  that  the  time  required  for  light  to  reach 
us  from  the  most  distant  visible  stars  is  measured  by  thou- 
sands of  years.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  Herschel's  esti- 
mate of  the  extent  of  the  Milky  Way  may  be  far  too  great,  be- 
cause it  rests  on  the  assumption  that  all  stara  are  of  the  saine 
absolute  brightness.  If  the  smallest  stars  visible  in  his  tele- 
scope were,  on  the  average,  of  the  same  intrinsic  brilliancy  as 
the  brighter  ones,  the  conclusion  would  be  well  founded.  But 
if  we  suppose  a  boundary,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  from  Her- 
schel's data  whether  the  minuteness  of  those  stars  arises  from 
their  great  distance  or  from  their  small  magnitude.  Notwith- 
standing this  uncertainty,  it  has  Ijeen  maintained  by  some,  not- 
ably by  Mr.  Proctor,  that  the  views  of  Ilerschel  respecting  the 
constitution  of  the  Milky  Way,  or  stellar  system,  were  radical 
ly  changed  by  this  second  method  of  star-gauging.  I  see  no 
evidence  of  any  radical  change.     Although  Hei'schel  does  not 
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express  himself  very  definitely  on  the  f»abjeet,  yet,  in  his  last 
paper  on  the  'distribution  of  the  stars  {Philosophical  Ihins* 
actions  for  1817),  there  are  seveiiil  remarks  wliich  seem  to  im- 
ply that  he  still  supposed  the  stellar  system  to  have  the  gen- 
eral form  shown  in  Fig.  109,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  tliat 
view,  he  supposed  the  clustering  of  stars  to  indicate  protuber* 
ant  parts  of  tlie  Milky  Way.  He  did,  indeed,  apply  a  differ- 
ent method  of'i'esearch,  bnt  the  insults  to  which  the  new  meth- 
ods led  were,  in  their  main  featni*es,  the  same  as  those  of  the 
old  metliod. 

Since  the  time  of  Herschel,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
astronomei's  who  have  investigated  tliis  subject  is  Struve  the 
elder,  formerly  director  of  the  Pulkowa  Observatory.  His  re- 
searclies  were  founded  mainly  on  the  numbers  of  stai*s  of  the 
several  magnitudes  found  by  Bessel  in  a  zone  thirty  degrees 
wide  extending  all  round  the  heavens,  fifteen  degrees  on  each 
side  of  the  equator.  With  these  he  combined  the  gauges  of 
Sir  William  Herechel.  The  hyjK)thesis  on  which  he  based  his 
theory  was  similar  to  that  employed  by  Herschel  in  his  later 
researches,  in  so  far  that  he  supposed  the  magnitude  of  the 
stars  to  furnish,  on  the  average,  a  measure  of  their  I'elative 
distances.  Supposing,  after  Hei-schel,  a  nmnl)er  of  concentric 
spheres  to  be  drawn  around  the  sun  as  a  centre,  the  successive 
spaces  between  which  corresponded  to  stars  of  the  several 
magnitudes,  he  found  that  the  farther  out  he  went,  the  more 
the  stars  were  condensed  in  and  near  the  Milky  Way.  This 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  at  once  from  the  fact  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  tlie  smaller  the  stai:s,:the  more  they  are 
condensed  in  the  region  of  the  Galaxy.  Struve  found  that  if 
we  take  only  the  stars  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye — that 
is,  those  down  to  the  fifth  magnitude — they  are  no  thicker  in 
the  Milky  Way  than  in  otiier  parts  of  the  heavens.  But  those 
of  the  sixth  magnitude  SLve  a  little  thicker  in  that  I'egion,  those 
of  the  seventh  yet  thicker,  and  so  on,  the  inequality  of  distri- 
bution becoming  constantly  greater  as  the  telescopic  power  is 
increased. 

From  all  this,  Struve  concluded  that  the  stellar  system  migh'i 
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be  considered  as  composed  of  layers  of  stars  of  varions  densi- 
ties, all  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way.  The  stare  are 
thickest  in  and  near  the  central  layer,  which  he  conceives  to 
be  spread  out  as  a  wide,  thin  sheet  of  stars.  Otir  sun  is  situ- 
ated near  the  middle  of  this  layer.  As  we  pass  out  of  this 
layer,  on  either  side  we  find  the  stars  constantly  growing  thin- 
ner and  thinner,  but  we  do  not  reach  any  distinct  boundary. 
ASj  if  we  could  rise  in  the  atmosphere,  we  should  find  the  air 
constantly  growing  thinner,  but  at  so  gradual  a  rate  of  prog- 
ress that  we  could  hardly  say  where  it  terminated ;  so,  on 
Struve's  view,  would  it  be  with  the  stellar  system,  if  we  could 
mount  up  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  Milky  Way. 
Struve  gives  the  following  table  of  the  thickness  of  the  stars 
on  each  side  of  the  principal  plane,  the  unit  of  distance  being 
that  of  the  extreme  distance  to  which  Herschel's  telescope 
could  penetrate : 


Mean  Distance 

DUtanM  from  Principal  Pine. 

Density. 

between  Neigh- 
boring Stars. 

In  the  principal  plane 

1.0000 

1.000 

0.05  from  principal  plane 

0.48568 

1.272 

0.10          »'             "          

0.33288 

1.458 

0.20          **             *'         

0.23895 

1.611 

0.30          "             "         

0.17980 

1.772 

0.40 

0.13021 

1.973 

0.50          '*              " 

0.08646 

2.261 

0.60          "             "         

0.0.5510 

2.628 

0.70          "             "         

0.03079 

3.190 

0.80          **              **          

0.01414 

4.131 

0.866        "             '*         

0.00532 

5.729 

This  condensation  of  the  stare  near  the  central  plane,  and 
the  gradual  thinning-out  on  each  side  of  it,  are  only  designed 
to  be  the  expression  of  the  general  or  average  distribution 
of  those  bodies.  The  probability  is  that  even  in  the  central 
plane  the  stars  are  many  times  as  thick  in  some  regions  as  in 
others,  and  that  as  we  leave  the  plane,  the  thinning-out  would 
be  found  to  proceed  at  very  different  rates  in  different  I'e- 
gions.  That  there  may  be  a  gradual  thinning- out  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  Struve's  attempt  to  form  a  table  of  it  is  open  to 
the  serious  objection  that,  like  Herschel,  he  supposed  tlie  dii 
Y 
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ferences  between  the  magnitudes  of  the  stars  to  arise. entirely 
from  their  different  distances  from  us.  Although  where  the 
scattering  of  the  stars  is  nearly  iinifonn  this  supposition  may 
not  lead  us  into  serious  error,  the  case  will  be  entirely  differ- 
ent where  we  have  to  deal  with  irregular  massed  of  stars,  and 
©specially  where  our  telescopes  penetmte  to  the  boundary  of 
the  stellar  system.  In  the  latter  case  we  cannot  possibly  dis- 
tinguish between  small  stai*s  lying  within  the  boundary  and 
larger  ones  scattered  outside  of  it,  and  Struve's  gradual  thin- 
ning-out of  the  stars  may  be  entirely  accounted  for  by  great 
diversities  in  the  absolute  brightness  of  the  stars. 

Among  i*ecent  researches  oi\  this  subject,  those  of  Mr.  R 
A.  Proctor  are  entitled  to  considemtion,  f rom  being  founded 
on  facts  which  were  not  fully  known  or  understood  by  the 
investigatoi*s  whom  we  have  mentioned.  The  strongest  point 
which  he  makes  is  that  all  views  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
stellar  system  founded  upon  the  theory  that  the.  stare  are 
either  of  similar  intrinsic  brightne3S,  or  appmach  an  equality 
of  distribution  in  diffei-ent  regions,  are  entirely  illusory.  He 
cites  the  phenomena  of  star-drift,  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, as  proving  that  stai'S  which  had  been  supposed  widely  sep- 
arated are  really  agglomerated  into  systems.;  and  claims  that 
the  Milky  Way  may  be  a  collection  of  such  systems,  having 
nothing  like  the  extent  assigned  it  by  Herschel. 

How  far  the  considerations  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Proc- 
tor should  make  us  modify  the  views  of  the  subject  hitherto 
held,  cannot  be  determined  without  further  observations  on  the 
clustering  of  stare  of  different  magnitudes.  We  may^  howev- 
er, safely  concede  that  there  is  a  greater  tendency  among  t^ 
stare  to  be  collected  into  groups  than  was  formerly  supposed. 
A  curious  result  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  of  Rugby,  England,  re- 
specting the  orbits  of  some  binary  stars,  thix)ws  light  on  this 
tendency.  It  was  found  by  Struve  that  although  the  great 
common  proper  motion  of  the  pair  of  stars  61  Cygni,  cele- 
brated for  the  determinations  of  their  parallax,  was  such  a^  to 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  were  physically  connect- 
ed, yet  not  the  slightest  deviation  in  their  courses,  arising 
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from  their  mutual  attraction,  <50uld  be  detected.  Mr.  Wifeou 
has  recently  confirmed  this  result  by  an  examination  of:  the 
whole  series  of  measures  ou  this  pair  from  1763  to  1ST4, 
which  do  not  show  the  slightest  deviation,  but  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  each  star  of  the  pair  is  going  on  its  course  indepen- 
dently of  tlie  other.  Brit,  as  just  stated,  they  move  too  nearly 
together  to  permit  of  the  belief  that  they  are  ideally  indepen- 
dent.  The  only  conclusion  open  to  ns  is  that  each  of  them  de- 
scribes an  immense  orbit  around  their  comirion  centime  of  grav- 
ity, an  orbit  which  may  be  seveml  degrees  in  apparent  diam^ 
etei-,  and  in  which  the  time  of  revolution  is  counted  by  thou- 
sands of  years.  Two  thousand  years  lience  they  will  be  so 
far  apaii:  that  no  connection  between  them  would  be  sus- 
pected. 

It  is  a  question  whether  we  have  not  another  instance  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  double  star  Castor,  or  a  Geminorum. 
Mr.  Wilson  finds  the  orbit  of  this  binary  to  be  apparently 
hyperbolic,  a  state  of  things  which  would  indicate  that  the 
two  stars  had  no  physical  connection  whatever,  but  that,  in 
pursuing  their  courses  through  space,  they  chanced  to  com© 
so  close  together  that  they  were  brought  for  a  while  within 
each  other's  sphere  of  attraction.  If  this  be  the  case,  they 
will  gradually  separate  forever,  like  two  ships  meeting  on  the 
ocean  and  parting  again.  We  remark  that  the  course  of  each 
star  will  tlien  be  very  different  from  what  it  would  have 
been  if  they  had  not  met.  We  cannot,  however,  accept  the 
hyperbolic  orbit  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  an  established  fact,«because 
tlie  case  is  one  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  be* 
tween  a  large  and  elongated  elliptic  orbit  and  a  hyperbolic 
orbit.  The  common  pmper  motion  of  the  two  objects  is  such 
as  t&  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  constitute  a  pair,  the  compo- 
nents of  which  separate  to  a  gi*eat  distance^ 

Now,  these  discoveries  of  pairs  of  stars  moving  around  a 
common  centre  of  gravity,  in  orbits  of  immense  extent,  sug- 
gest the  probability  that  there  exist  iii  the  heavens  gi'eat  num- 
bers of  pairs,  clusters,  and  systems  of  this  sort,  the  members 
Off  which  are  so  widely  separated  that  tliey  have  never  beeii 
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suspected  to  belong  together,  s^nd  the  widely  scattered  groups 
having  a  common  proper  motion  may  very  well  be  systems  of 
this  kind. 

§  3.  Probable  Arrangement  of  the  Visible  Universe. 

The  preceding  description  of  the  vieWs  held  by  seveml  gen- 
emtions  of  profound  thinkers  and  observere  i^especting  the 
ari*aiigement  of  the  visible  universe  furnishes  an  example  of 
what  we  rtay  call  the  evolution  of  scientific  knowledge.  Of 
no  one  of  the  great  men  whom  we  have  mentioned  can  it  be 
said  that  his  views  were  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  errone- 
ous, and  of  none  can  it  be  said  that  he  readied  the  entire 
truth.  Tlieir  attempts  to  solve  the  mystery  which  they  saw 
before  them  were  like  those  of  a  spectator  to  make  out  the  ex- 
act structure  of  a  great  building  which  he  sees  at  a  distance 
in  the  dim  twilight.  He  fiiTst  sees  that  the  building  is  really 
there,  and  sketches  out  what  he  believes  to  be  its  outlines.  As 
the  light  increases,  he  finds  that  his  fii*st  outline  bears  but  a 
rude  i*esemblance  to  what  now  seems  to  be  the  i*eal  form,  and 
he  corrects  it  accordingly.  In  his  first  attempts  to  fill  in  the 
columns,  pilasters,  windows,  and  doors,  he  mistakes  the  darker 
shades  between  the  columns  for  windows,  other  lighter  shad- 
ows for  doors,  and  the  pilasters  for  columns.  Notwithstand- 
iii,g  such  mistakes,  his  representation  is  to  a  certain  extent  cor- 
rect, and  he  will  seldom  fall  into  egregious  error.  The  suc- 
cessive improvements  in  his  sketch,  from  the  firet  wugli  out- 
line to  the  finished  picture,  do  not  consist  in  effacing  at  each 
step  everything  he  has  done,  but  in  correcting  it,  and  filling  in 
the  details. 

The  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  generally  of  this 
character.  But  in  the  case  now  before  us,  so  great  is  the  dis- 
tance, so  dim  the  light,  and  so  slender  our  ideas  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  vast  fabric  is  constructed,  that  we  cannot 
pass  beyond  a  few  rough  outlines.  Still  there  are  a  few  feat- 
ures which  we  can  describe  with  a  near  approach  to  certainty, 
and  others  respecting  which,  though  our  knowledge  is  some- 
what vague,  we  can  reach  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  proba^ 
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bility.    We  may  include  these  under  the  following  seven 
heads : 

Ist.  Leaving  the  nebulae  out  of  consideration,  and  confining 
ourselves  to  the  stellar  system,  we  may  say,  with  moral  cer- 
tainty, that  the  great  mass'  of  the  stara  which  compose  this 
systeni  ai*e  spread  out  on  all  sides,  in  or  near  a  widely  extend- 
ed plane  passing  through  the  Milky  Way.  In  other  woixls. 
the  large  majority  of  the  stars  which  we  can  see  with  the  tele- 
scope are  contained  in  a  space  having  the  form  of  a  round,  flat 
disk,  the  diameter  of  which  is  eight  or  ten  times  its  thickness. 
This  was  clearly  seen  by  Kant,  and  has  been  confirmed  by. 
Herschel  and  Struve.  In  fact,  it  forms  the  fundamental  base 
of  the  structures  reared  by  these  several  investigatoi-s.  When 
Kant  saw,  in  this  armngement,  a  resemblance  to  the  solar 
system,  in  which  the  planets  all  move  round  near  one  centml 
plane,  he  was  correct,  so  far  as  he  went.  The  space,  then,  in 
which  we  find  most  of  the  stai*s  jto  be  contained  is  bounded 
by  two  pamllel  planes  forming  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces 
of  the  disk  we  have  described,  the  distance  apart  of  these 
planes  being  a  small  fraction  of  their  extent  —  probably  less 
than  an  eighth. 

2d.  Within  the  space  we  have  described  the  stars  ai*e  not 
scattered  uniformly,  but  are  for  the  most  part  collected  into 
irregular  clusters  or  masses,  with  comparatively  vacant  spaces 
between  them.  These  collections  have  generally  no  definite 
boundaries,  but  run  into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations: 
The  number  of  stars  in  each  collection  may  range  ivom  two 
to  many  thousands ;  and  larger  masses  are  made  up  of  smaller 
ones  in  every  proportion,  much  as  the  heavy  clouds  on  a  sum- 
mer's day  ai-e  piled  upon  each  other. 

3d.  Our  sun,  with  its  attendant  planets,  is  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  space  we  have  described,  so  that  we  see  nearly 
the  same  number  of  stars  in  any  two  opposite  quarters  of  the 
heavens. 

4tli.  The  six  or  seven  thousand  stars  around  us,  which  are 
easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  are  scattered  in  space  with  a 
near  approach  to  uniformity,  the  only  exception  being  local 
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dusters,  the  component  stars  of  which  are  few  in  number  and 
pretty  widely  separated.  Such  are  the  Pleiades,  Coma  Bere- 
nices, and  perhaps  the  principal  stai-s  of  many  other  constella- 
tions, which  are  so  widely  sepai'ated  that  w^e  do  not  see  any 
connection  among  them.  =  • 

:6th*  The  disk  which  we  have  described  does  not  r^resent 
the  fonn  of  the  stellar  system,  but  only  the  limits  within 
inrhich  it  is  mostly  contained.  The  absence  of  any  definite 
boundary,  either  to  star  clustere  or  the  stellar  system,  and  the 
nninber  of  comparatively  vacant  regions  here  and  thei'e  among 
the  clusters,  prevent  our  assigning  any  moi-e  definite  form  to 
the  system  than  we  could  assign  to  a  cloud  of  dusit.  The  thin 
and  widely  extended  space  in  which  the  stars  are  most  thickly 
clustered  may,  however,  be  called  the  galactic  region. 

6th.  On  each  side  of  the  galactic  region  the  stars  am  more 
evenly  and  thinly  scattemd,  but  prol)ably  do  not  extend  ontto 
a  distance  at  all  approaching  the  iextent  of  tlu)  galactic  region. 
If  they  do  extend  out  to  an  equal  distance^  they  are  very  few 
in  niimbei*.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  set  any  definite  boun- 
daries, not  only  from  our  ignorance  of  the  exact  distance  of 
the  smallest  stars  we  can  see  in  the  telescope,  but  because  the 
density  of  the  stars  probably  diminishes  very  gradually  as  we 
go  out  towards  the  boundary. 

7th.  On  each  side  of  the  galactic  and  stellar  region  we  have 
a  nebular  region,  in  which  we  find  few  or  no  stars,  but  vast 
numbei's  of  nebulse.  The  nebulse  diminish  gi*eatly  in  num- 
ber as  we  approach  the  galactic  region,  only  a  very  few  being 
found  in  that  region. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  stars  and  nebulae  which  we 
have  described  is  seen  in  Fig.  Ill,  which  shows  what  is  prob- 
ably the  general  aspect  of  a  section  of  the  visible  univei'se  per- 
pendicular to  the  Milky  Way.  In  the  central  part  of  the  fig- 
ure we  have  the  galactic  i*egion,  in  which  the  stai'S  are  mostly 
aggregated  in  large  masses.  Of  the  arrangement  of  these 
masses  nothing  certain  is  known ;  they  are,  therefore,  put  in 
nearly  at  random.  Indeed,  it  is  still  an  undecided  question 
whether  the  aggregations  of  stai'S  which  make  up  the  Milk^ 
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Way  extend  all  the  way  across  the  diameter  of  the  galaotia 
region,  or  whether  they  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  ring, 
with  onr  eiin  and  bis  surrounding  stare  in  the  centre  of  it. 
In  tlie  lattei'  case,  the  masses  of  stars  near  the  centre  should 
l)e  less  strongly  marked.  This  central  region  being  that  in 
whicli  our  earth  is  situftted,  tins  uncertainty  i-especting  the 
den^ty  of  stars  in  that  region  implies  an  uuuertaintr^  whether 


the  stare  visible  with  the  naked  eye  are  part  of  one  of  the 
masses  which  make  np  tlic  Galaxy,  or  whetlier  we  are  in  a 
comparatively  thin  region.  Although  tins  question,  is  still 
unsolved,  it  is  ono  which  admits  of  an  answer  by  telescopic 
research.  When  we  desci-ibed  Sir  William  Ilerschel's  ar- 
rangement of  tlie  stars  in  concentric  spheres,  we  saw  that  in 
the  more. distant  sfrfiarw -the  stars  were  vastly  more  dense 
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around  the  galactic  belt  of  each  sphere  than  they  were  iii 
other  parts  of  it.  To  answer  the  question  wliich  has  been 
pi*esented,  we  must  compare  the  densities  of  the  stars  at  the 
circumferences  of  these  spheres  with  the  density  immediately 
around  us.  In  other  words,  the  question  is,  Suppose  a  human 
being  could  dart  out  in  the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way,  and 
pass  through  some  of  the  masses  of  stare  composing  it,  would 
he  find  them  thicker  or  thinner  than  they  are  in  the  visible 
heavens  around  us  ? 

A  question  still  left  open  is,  whether  all  the  celestial  objects 
visible  with  the  telescope  are  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
three  regions  wjb  have  just  indicated^  or  whether  the  whole 
Galaxj',  with  everythiiig  which  is  included  within  its  limits, 
is  simply  one  of  a  great  numbei*  of  widely  scattered  Stellar 
systems.  .  Since  any  consideration  of  invisible  galaxies  and 
systems  would  be  entirely  idle,  the  question  may  be  reduced 
to  this:  Ai*e  the  most  distant  star  clustere  which  the  telescope 
shows  us  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  stellar  system  or  far 
without  them,  a  great  vacant  space  intervening?  The  latter 
alternative  is  the  popular  one,  first  suggested  by  Kant,  it  be- 
ing supposed  that  the  most  distant  nebulae  constituted  other 
Milky  Ways  or  stellar  systems  as  extensive  as  our  own. 

Although  tlie  possibility  that  this  view  ife  correct  cannot  be 
Jenied,  yet  the  arrangement  of  the  star  clusters  or  resolvable 
nebulae  militates  against  it.  We  have  shown  that, the  major- 
ity of  the  latter  lie  near  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the 
Milky  Way,  comparatively  few  being  seen  near  the  perpen- 
dicular direction.  But  if  these  objects  were  other  galaxies, 
far  outside  of  the  one  which  surrounds  us,  they  would  be  as 
likely  to  lie  in  one  direction  as  in  another,  and  the  probabil- 
ity against  the  great  mass  of  them  lying  in  one  -plane  would 
be  very  great.  The  most  probable  conclusion,  therefore,  is 
that  they  constitute  part  of  our  stellar  system.  They  may,  in- 
deed, be  scattered  around  or  outside  of  the  extreme  limits  with- 
in which  single  stars  can  be  seen,  but  not  at  distances  so  great 
that  they  should  be  considered  as  separate  systems.  The  most 
probable  conclusion,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge^ 
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seems  to  be  that  the  scheme  shown  in  Fig.  Ill  indpdjas  the 
whole  visible  uuivei'se. 

The  diffei'ences  of  Opinion  which  now  exist  I'especting  thf) 
probable  arrangement  and  distance  of  the  stars  arise,  mainl}' 
from  our  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  the  probable  range  of  al>« 
fiolnto  magnitude  of  the  sta|*s,  a  subject  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready several  times  allnded.  The  discovery  of  the  parallax 
of  several  stars  has  enabled  us  not  only  to  form  sonie  idea  of 
this  question  by  comparing  the  brilliancy  of  these  stars  with 
their  known  distances,  but  it  has  enabled  us  to  answer  th^  in- 
teresting question,  How  does  our  sun  compare  with  these  stars 
in  brightness?  The  curious  result  of  this  inquiry  is,  that  our 
«nn  18  really  a  star  less  than  the  average,  which  would  mod- 
estly twinkle  among  the  smaller  of  its  fellows  if  removed 
to  the  distance  from  us  at  which  they  are  placed.  Zpllner 
found,  by  comparing  the  light  of  the  sun  with  that  of  Ga]3el]a, 
or  a  AurigfiB,  that  it  would  have  to  be  i-emoved  to  236,000 
times  its  present  distance  to  appear  equally  bright  with  that 
star,  which  we  may  take  as  an  average  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. But  the  greater  number  of  the  stars  of  this  magnitude 
are  situated  at  four  or  five  times  this  distance ;  so  that  if  our 
sun  were  placed  at  their  average  distance,  it  would  probably 
not  exceed  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude.  Still,  it  would  by 
no  means  belong  among  the  smallest  stai*s  of  all,  because  we 
do  find  stare  with  a  measurable  parallax  which  are  only  of 
the  fifth,  sixth,  or  even  the  seventh  magnitude.  Altogether,  it 
appears  that  the  range  of  absolute  brilliancy  among  the  8tai*s 
extendi  through  eight  or  ten  magnitudes,  and  that  the  largest 
ones  emit  several  thousand  times  as  much  light  as  the  small- 
est. It  is  this  range  of  magnitude  which  really  fol'ms  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  determining  the  arrangement 
of  th^  stars- in  space. 

§  4.  Do  the  Stars  really  form  a  System  f 

We  have  described  the  sublime  ideas  of  Kant  and  Lani- 
bert,  who,  seeing  the  bodies  of  our  solar  system  fitted  to  gp 
(iih>iigh  their  revolutions  without  permanent  change  during 
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■an  indefinite  jieriod  of  time,  reasoned  by  analogy  that  the 
stellar  universe  was  constrneted  on  the  same  geneml  plan, 
and  that  each  star  had  its  appointed  orbit^  round  which  it 
would  nin  its  course  during  endless  ages.  Thie  speculation 
was  not  followed  up  by  Hei*schel  and  Struve,  who,  proceeding 
on  a  moi%  strictly  scientific  plan,  found  it  necessary  to  learn 
bow  the  stare  are  now  situated  befoi-e  attempting  to  decide 
in  what  kinds  of  orbits  they  are  moving.  In  the  absence  of 
exact  knowledge  respecting  the  structure  and  extent  of  tlie 
stellar  systerjn,  it  is  im})08sible  to  say  with  certainty  what  will 
be  the  state  of  that  system  after  the  lapse  of  the  millions  of 
yeiare  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  stai-s  to  perfoiin  a 
revolution  around  one  centre.  But,  as  in  describing  the  con- 
stitution of  the  stellar  system,  we  found  certain  features  on 
which  we  could  pronounce  with  a  high  degree  of  probability, 
so,  in  respect  to  the  motions  and  orbits  of  the  stars,  there  are 
some  propositions  which  we  may  sustain  with  a  near  approach 
to  certainty. 

Stability  of  t/ie  System. — We  may  firet  assert^  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  probability,  that  the  stars  do  not  form  a  stable  system 
in  tlie  sense  in  which  we  say  that  the  solar  system  is  stable. 
By  a  stable  system  we  mean  one  in  which  each  star  moves 
round  and  round  in  an  unchanging  orbit,  every  revolution 
bringing  it  back  to  its  starting-point,  so  that  the  system  as  a 
whole  shall  retain  the  same  general  form,  dimensions,  and 
arrangement  during  innumerable  revolutions  of  the  bodies 
which  compose  it.  It  is  almost  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
such  a  system  that  it  have  a  great  central  body,  the  mass  of 
which  should  be  at  least  vastly  gi-eater  than  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual bodies  which  revolve  around  it.  At  least,  such  a  cen- 
tral body  could  be  dispensed  with  only  by  the  separate  stars 
having  a  regularity  of  motion  and  arrangement-  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  exist  in  the  stellar  system  as  we  actually  see 
it.  The  question,  then,  reduces  itself  to  this:  Are  there  any 
immense  attracting  centres  around  which  the  separate  collec- 
tions of  stars  revolve ;  or  is  there  any  centre  around  which  all 
the  stars  which  compose  the  visible  univei-se  i-evolve  ?    In  all 
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hnraaii  probability,  these  questions  mn^  be'  answered  in  the 
negative.  All  analogy  leads  us  to  believe  that  if  there  were 
any  such  central  masses,  they  would  be  not  only  larger  than 
the  other  stars^  but  brighter  in  a  yet  greater  proportion.  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  to  conceive  of  immense  dark  bodies, 
such  as  Lambert  supposed  to  exist,  but  we  cannot  but  believe 
the  existence  of  such  bodies  to  be  very  improbable.  Al- 
thougli  thei'e  is,  as  we  have  seen,  great  diversity  amx)ng  the 
stars  in  respect  to  their  magnitudes,  there  are  none  of  them 
which  seem  to  have  that  commanding  pi-eeminence  above 
their  fellows  which  the  sun  presents  above  the  planets  which 
surround  him. 

But  the  most  conclusive  proof  that*  the  stare  do  not  revolve 
round  definite  attracting  centres  is  found  in  the  variety  and 
irregularity  of  tlieir  proper  motions,  which  we  have  already 
described.  We  have  shown  (I)  that  when  the  motions  of 
great  numbere  of  stare  are  averaged,  there  is  found  a  general 
preponderance  of  motions  from  the  constellation  Hercules, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  motion  of  our  sun  with  his 
attendant  planets  in  that  direction;  and  (2)  that  when  the 
motions  of  stare  in  the  same  region  are  compared,  there  is 
often  found  to  be  a  certain  resemblance  among  them.  But 
this  tendency  towaitis  a  regular  law  affects  only  large  masses 
of  stare,  and  does  not  imply  any  such  regularity  in  the  mo- 
tions of  individual  stare  as  would  be  apparent  if  they  moved 
in  regular  circular  orbits,  as  the  planets  move  round  the  sun. 
The  motion  of  each  individual  star  is  generally  so  entirely 
different  from  that  of  its  fellows  as  seemingly  to  preclude  all 
reasonable  probability  that  these  bodies  are  revolving  in  defi- 
nite orbits  around  great  centres  of  attraction. 

The  most  extraordinary  instances  of  the  irregularities  of 
which  We  speak  are  found  in  the  stare  of  unusually  rapid 
proper  motion,  which  are  moving  forward  at  such  a  rate  that 
the  gravitation  of  all  the  known  stars  cannot  stop  them  until 
they  shall  have  passed  through  and  beyond  the  visible  uni- 
veree.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  so  far  as  we  know,  is 
Groombridge  1830,  it  having  the  largest  apparent  proper  mo* 
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tion  of  any  known  star.  The  most  careful  determinations  o{ 
its.  parallax  seem  to  show  that  its  distance  is  so  immense  that 
the  parallax  is  only  about  a  tenth  of  a  second;  that  is, a  line 
drawn  from  tlie  sun  to  the  earth  would  subtend  an  angle  of 
only  a  tenth  of  a  second  when  viewed  from  this  star.  .  But 
the  appai'ent  motion  of  the  star,  as  we  actually  see  it,  is  more 
than  seven  seconds  per  annum,  or  seventy  times  its  parallax. 
It  follows  that  the  star  moves  over  a  space  of  more  than  sev- 
enty times  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  us  in  the  space  of  a 
year.  If,  as  is  likely,  the  motion  of  the  star  is  oblique  to  the 
line  in  which  we  see  it,  its  actual  velocity  must  be  yet  greater. 
Leaving  this  out  of  account,  we  see  that  the  star  would  pass 
from  the  earth  to  the  sun  in  about  five  days,  so  that  its  veloci- 
ty probably  exceeds  two  hundred  miles  per  second. 

To  understand  what  this  enormous  velocity  may  imply,  we 
must  advert  to  the  theorem  of  gravitational  astronomy  that 
the  velocity  which  a  body  can  acquire  by  falling  towards  an 
attracting  centre  is,  at  each  point  of  its  path,  limited.  For  ex< 
ample,  a  body  falling  from  an  infinite  distance  to  the  eai*th's 
surface,  and  acted  on  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth  alone,  would 
acquire  a. velocity  of  only  about  seven  miles. per  second.  Vice 
vo'sa^SL  body  projected  from  the  earth  with  this  velocity  would 
never  be  stopped  by  the  earth's  attraction  alone,  but  would 
describe  an  elliptic  orbit  round  the  sun.  If  the  velocity  ex- 
ceeded twenty-seven  miles  per  second,  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
himself  could  never  stop  it,  and  it  would  wander  forever 
tlirough  the  stellar  spaces.  The  greater  the  distance  from  the 
sun  at  which  the  bbdy  is  started,  the  less  the  velocity  which 
will  thus  carry  it  forever  away  from  the  sun.  At  the  orbit  of 
Uranus  the  required  velocity  would  be  only  six  miles  per  sec- 
ond ;  at  Neptune,  it  would  be  less  than  five  miles  per  second  ; 
half-way  between,  the  sun  and  a  Centauri,  it  would  be  a  mile 
in  twelve  seconds,  or  a  fourth  the  speed  of  a  cannon-ball.  If 
we  knew  the  masses  of  each  of  the  stare,  and  their  arrange- 
ment in  space,  it  WQuld  be  easj'^  to  compute  tliis  limiting  ve- 
locity for  a  body  falling  from  an  infinite  distance  to  any  point 
of  the  stellar  system.     If  the  motion  of  a  star  wei*e  found  to 
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exceed  this  limit,  it  would  show  that  the  star  did  not  beloug 
to  the  visible  uuivei*se  at  all,  but  was  only  a  visitor  flying 
on  a  course  through  infinite  space  at  such  a  rate  that  the 
combined  attraction  of  all  the  stars^uld  never  stqp  it. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  case  may  stand  with  our  flying  star, 
and  what  relation  its  velocity  may  bear  to  the  probable  attrac- 
tion of  all  the  stars  which  exist  within  the  range  of  the  tel- 
escope. The  number  of  stars  actually  visible  with  the  moat 
powei*ful  telescopes  probably  falls  short  of  flfty  millions;  but, 
to  take  a  probable  outside  limit,  we  shall  suppose  that  within 
the  regions  occupied  by  the  farthest  stars  which  the  telescope 
will  show,  there  are  fifty  millions  more,  so  small  that  we  cannot 
see  thein,  making  one  hundred  millions  in  all.  We  shall  also 
suppose  that'ihese  stars  have,  on  the  average,  five  times  the 
mass  of  tlie  sun,  and  that  they  are  spread  out  in  a. layer  aci*osa 
the  diameter  of  which  light  would  i(i*quire  tliirty  thousand  yeare 
to  pass.  Then,  a  mathematical  computation  of  the  attractive 
power  exerted  by  such  a  system  of  masses  shows  that  a  body 
falling  from  an  infinite  distance  to  the  centre  of  the  system 
.would  acquire  a  velocity  of  twenty -five  miles  per  second. 
Vice  versuj  a  body  projected  f  rem  the  centre  of  such  a  system 
witli  a  velocity  of  more  than  twenty-five  miles  per  second  in 
any  direction  whatever  would  not  only  pass  entirely  through 
it,  but  would  fly  off  into  infinite  space,  never  to  return.  If  the 
body  were  anywhere  else  than;in  the  centre  of  the  system,  the 
velocity  necessary  to  carryr-at  away  would  be  less  than  the 
limit  just  given.  But  this  calculated  limit  is  only  one-eightli 
the  probable  velocity,  of  1830  Groombridge.  The  force  re- 
quired to  impress  a  given  velocity  on  a  body  falling  through 
any  distance  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  foni 
times  the  force  being  reqnired  to  give  double  the  velocity,  nine 
times  to  increase  it  threefold,  aiid  so  on.  To  give  eight  times 
the  velocity  would  require  sixty-four  times  the  attracting  mass. 
If,  then,  the  star  in  question  l^elongs  to  om*  stellar  system,  the 
masses  or  extent  of  that  system  must  be  many  times  greater 
than  telescopic  observation  and  astronomical  research  indicate. 
We  may  place  the  dilemma  in  a  concise  form,  as  follows; 
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Either  the  bodies  which  compose  oiir  universe  are  vastly 
more  massive  and  numerons  than  telescopic  examination 
seems  to  indicate,  or  1830  Groombridge  is  a  niuaway  star, 
flying  on  a  boundless  course  throngh  infinite  space  with  such 
momentum  that  the  attraction  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  univei*se 
can  never  stop  it. 

Which  of  these  is  the  moi'c  probable  alteniative  we  cannot 
pretend  to  say.  That.the  star  can  neither  be  stopped,  nor  bent 
far  frain  its  course  until  it  has  passed  the  extreme  limit  to 
which  the  telescope  has  ever  penetrated,  wa  may  consider 
reasonably  certain.  To  do  this,  will  require  two  or  three  mill« 
ions  of  yeare.  Whether  it  will  then  be  acted  on  by  attractive 
forces  of  which  science  haa  no  knowledge,  and  thus  carried 
back  to  where  it  started,  or  whether  it  will  continue  straight 
forward  forever,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Much  the  same  dilemma  may  be  applied  to  the  past  history 
of  this  body.  If  the  velocity  of  two  hundred  miles  or  more 
per  second  with  which  it  is  nK)ving  exceeds  any  that  could  be 
produced  by  the  attraction  of  all  the  other  bodies  in  the  uni- 
vei-se,  then  it  must  have  been  flying  forward  throngh  space 
from  the  beginning,  and,  having  come  from  an  infinite  dis- 
tance, must  be  now  passing  through  our  systeni  for  the  firet 
and  only  time. 

It  may  be  asked  whether,  in  Lambert's  hypothesis  of  im- 
mense attmcting  bodies,  invisible  on  account  of  their  being 
dark,  we  have  not  at  once  the  centres  I'equired  to  give  general 
stability  to  the  stellar  system,  and  to  keep  the  star  of  which 
we  have  spoken  in  some  regular  orbit.  We  answer,  no.  To 
secure  sucii  stability,  stars  equally  distant  from  the  attracting 
centimes  must  move  with  nearly  the  same  velocity.  An  at- 
tmcting  centre  sufficiently  powerful  to  bring  a  body  moving 
two  hundred  miles  ])er  second  into  a  regular  orbit  would 
draw  most  of  the  other  stars  moving  with  small  velocities  into 
its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  thus  subvert  the  system.  We 
thus  mieet  the  double  difficulty  that  we  have  good  reason  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  these  opaque,  dark  bodies,  and  that  if 
they  did  exist,  they  would  not  fulfil  our  requirements. 
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'HiegeneHftr  result  of  anr  inquiry  is  that  the  Btellar  uni- 
verse does  not  seem  to  possiess  that  form  of  unvarying  stabile 
ity  which  we  see  in  tlve  solai*  sy^stem,  and  that  the  stars  move 
in  irregular  coui*ses  depending  on  their  situation  in  I'espeot 
to  the  surrounding  stai*s^  and  pmbably  changing  as  this  situa* 
tion  changes.  If  there  were  ho  motion  at  all  among  the  stains, 
they  would  all  fall  to  a  common  centre,  and  uuivei'sal  ruin 
would  be  the  result.  But  the  motions  which  we  actually  see 
are  sufficient  to  prevent  this  catastrophe,  by  supplying  each 
star  with  a  i^eserve  of  force  which  will  generally  keep  it  from 
lictual  collision  with  its  neighbors.  If,  then,  any  one  star 
does  fall  towards  any  attracting  centre,  the  velocity  which  it 
acquires  by  this  fall  will  carry  it  away  again  in  some  other 
direction,  and  thus  it  may  keep  up  a  continuous  dance,  under 
the  influence  of  ever-varying  forces,  as  long  as  the  universe 
shall  exist  under  its  present  form. 

To  those  who  have  been  enraptured  with  the  sublime  specu- 
lations of  Kant  and  Lambert,  this  may  seem  an  unsatisfactory 
conclusion;  while  to  those  who  look  upon  the  material  uni- 
vei'se  as  something  made  to  last  forever,  it  may  seem  improba- 
ble. But  when  we  consider  the  immense  periods  which  would 
be  required  for  the  mutual. gravitation  of  the  stars  to  effect 
any  great  change  in  the  stellar  system,  we  may  be  led  to  alter 
such  views  as  these.  We  have  shown  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  years  would  be  required  to  make  any  great  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  stare  which  we  see  with  the  naked  eye. 
The  time  required  for  all  the  stars  visible  with  the  telescope 
to  fall  together  by  their  own  attraction  is  to  be  counted  by 
millions  of  yeare.  If  the  universe  had  existed  in  its  present 
state  from  eternity,  and  were  to  exist  forever,  the  immensity 
of  these  periods  would  not  be  at  all  to  the  point,  because  a 
million  of  yeare  is  no  more  a  part  of 'eternity  than  a  single 
day.  But  all  modem  science  seems  to  point  to  the  finite 
duration  of  our  system  in  its  present  form,  and  to  carry  us 
back  to  the  time  when  neither  sun  nor  planet  existed,  save  as 
a  mass  of  glowing  gas.  How  far  back  that  was,  it  cannot  tell 
us  with  certainty ;  it  can  only  say  that  the  period  is  counted 
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by  millions  of  years,  but  probably  not  by  hundreds  of  mill* 
ions.  It  also  points  forward  to  the  time  when  die  sun  and 
stara  shall  fade  away,  and  nature  shall  be  enshrouded  in  dark- 
ness and  deatli,  unless  some  power  now  unseen  shall  uphold 
or  restore  her.  The  time  required  for  this  catastrophe  cannot 
be  calculated ;  but  it  is  probably  not  so  gi'eat  that  the  stellar 
system  can,  in  the  mean  time,  be  subverted  by  the  mutual 
gravitation  of  its  members. 

It  would  thus  appear  as  if  those  nicely  arranged  adjust- 
ments which  secure  stability  and  uniformity,  of  motion  are 
not  found  where  they  are  not  necessary  to  secure  the  system 
from  subversion  during  the  time  it  is  to  last,  much  as  the 
wheel  of  an  engine  which  is  to  make  but  two  or  thi*ee  revo- 
lutions while  the  engine  endures  need  not  be  adjusted  to 
make  thousands  of  revolutions.  The  bodies  which  form  our 
solar  system  ai*e,  on  the  other  hand,  like  wheels  which  have 
to  make  millions  of  revolutions  before  they  stop.  Unless  there 
is  a  constant  balance  between  the  opposing  forces  under  the 
influence  of  which  they  move,  there  must  be  a  disarrangement 
of  the  movement  long  before  the  engine  wears  put  Thus, 
although  the  present  arrangement  of  the  stare  may  be  studied 
without  any  reference  to  their  9rigin,  yet,  when  w^  seek  to 
penetrate  the  laws  of  their  motion,  and  foresee  the  changes 
of  state  to  which  their  motions  may  give  rise,  we  are  brought 
to  face  the  question  of  their  duration,  and  hence  of  their  be- 
ginning and  end. 
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THE     C08MOGONY. 


The  idea  that  the  world  has  not  endured  forever  in  the 
form  in  which  we  now  eee  it,  bnt  that  there  was  a  time  when 
it  either  did  not  exist  at  all,  or  existed  only  as  a  mass  ^^  with- 
ont  form,  and  void,"  is  one  which  we  find  to*  have  been  always 
held  by  mankind.  The  "  chaos"  of  the  Greeks — the  rude  and 
formless  materials,  subject  to  no  law,  out  of  which  all  things 
were  formed  by  the  ci^eative  power — corresponds  in  a  striking 
manner  to  the  nebulous  masses  of  modem  astronomy.  These 
old  ideas  of  chaos  were  expressed  by  Milton  in  the  second 
book  of  ^^  Paradise  Lost,"  before  such  a  thing  as  a  nebula 
<^nld  be  said  to  be  known,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  astrono- 
mer who,  in  giving  a  description  of  the  primeval  nebulous 
mass,  would  attempt  to  improve  on  the  gi'eat  poet : 


i( 


a  dark, 


niimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 

Without  dimension,' where  length,  breadth,  and  height. 

And  time  and  place,  are  lost ;  where  eldest  Night 

And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 

Eternal  anarchy  amidst  the  noise 

Qf  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand : 

For  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  fonr  champions  fierce^ 

Strive  here  for  mastery,  and  to  battle  bring 

Their  embryon  atoms. 

«  «  «  «  «  >i>  • 

Chaos  umpire  sits. 
And  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray 
By  which  he  reigns :  next  him,  high  arbiter. 
Chance  governs  all.     Into  this  wild  abyss 
The  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave, 
Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  fire, 
Bat  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mixed 
Confusedly,  and  wliich  thus  must  ever  figlity 
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Unless  the  almighty  Maker  them  ordain 

His  dark  materials  to  create  more  worlds — 
«  ♦  ♦  «  «  « 

Some  tumnltnons  cloud 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre." 

If  WO  classify, m^n's  ideaa  of  the  cosmogony  according  to 
the  data  on  which  they  are  fonnded,  we  shall  find  them  divis- 
ible into  three  classes.  The  first  class  comprises  those  formed 
before  the  discovery  of  the  theoiy  of  gravitation,  and  which, 
for  this  reason,  however  correct  they  might  have  been,  had  no 
really  scientific  foundation.  The  second  are  those  fonnded  on 
the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  but  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
modern  theory  of  the  conservation  of  force ;  while  the  third 
are  founded  on  this  theory.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  ideas  of  the  last^mentioned  class  are  antagonistic 
to  those  of  the  other  classes.  Kant  and  Laplace  founded  the 
nebular  hypothesis  on  tlie  theory  of  gi-avitation  alone,  the  con- 
servation of  forcebeing  then  entirely  unknown.  It  was,  there- 
fore, incomplete  as  it  came  from  their  hands,  but  not  neces- 
sarily erroneons  in  its  fundamental  conceptions. 

The  considemtion  of  the  ancient  ideas  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  philosophy  than  to  as- 
tronomy, for  the  reason  that  they  were  of  necessity  purely 
speculative,  and  reflected  ratlier  the  mode  of  thought  of  the 
minds  in  which  they  originated  than  any  definite  system  of 
investigating  the  operations  of  nature.  The  Hindoo  concep- 
tion of  Brahma  sitting  in  meditation  on  a  lotus-leaf  through 
long  ages,  and  then  producing  a  golden  egg  as  large  as  the 
univei-se,  out  of  which  tlie  latter  was  slowly  evolved,  is  not 
fonnded  on  even  the  crudest  observation,  but  is  purely  a  result 
of  the  speculative  tendency  of  the  Hindoo  mind.  The  Jew- 
ish cosmogony  is  the  expi-ession  of  the  monotheistic  views  of 
that  people,  and  of  the  identity  of  their  tutelary  divinity  with 
the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy 
showed  the  scientific  turn  of  their  minds  by  confining  them* 
selves  to  the  examination  of  the  univei*se  as  it  is,  without  mak> 
ing  any  vain  effort  to  trace  its  origin. 
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Hiongh^Ae  Bystenis  to  wfaieh  we  refer  are  essentially  un- 
scientific, it  must  not  be  istipposcd  that  they  wei'e  all  errone- 
ous in  their  reBultSj  or  that  tiiey  belong  exclusively  to  ancient 
times.  Thus,  the  views  of  Swedenborg,  though  they  belong 
to  the  class  in  question,  are  remarkably  in  accordance  with 
recent  yiewB  of  the  subject  as  regards  the  actual  changes  whic^ 
took  place  during  the  formation  of  the  planets.  A  great  deal 
of  what  is  written  on  the  subject  at  present  is  to  be  included 
in  this  same  ancient  cl|tss,  as  being  the  production  of  men  who 
are  not  mathematicians  or  working  astronomers,  and  who, 
the]:ef ore,  cannot  judge  whether  their  views  ai^  in  accordance 
with  mechanical  laws  and  with  the  facts  of  observation.  Pass- 
ing over  all  8]>ecnlatiou  of  this  sort,  no  matter  when  or  by 
whom  produced,  we  shall  consider  in  historical  order  the  works 
of  those  who  have  actually  contributed  to  placing  the  laws  of 
cosmogcmy  on  a  scientific  foundation; 

§1.  7^e  Modern  Ndmlar  Hypoihesis. 

From  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  Kant  has  probably 
the  best  right  to  be  regai*ded  as  the  founder  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  because  he  based  it  on  an  examination  of  the  actual 
features  of  the  solar  system,  and  on  the  Newtonian  doctrine 
of  the  mutual  gravitation  of  all  matter.  His  reasoning  is 
briefly  this:  Examining  the  solar  system,  we  find  two  remark- 
able features  presented  to  our  consideration.  One  is  tliat  six 
planets  and  nine  satellites  (the  entii*e  number  then  known) 
move  around  the  sun  in  circles,  not  only  in  the  same  direction 
in  which  the  sun  himself  revolves  on  his  axis,  but  very  nearly 
in  the  same  plane.  Tliis  comnion  feature  of  the  motion  of 
Sii  many  bodies  could  not,  by  any  reasonable  possibility,  have 
been  a  result  of  chance;  we  are, therefore, forced  to  believe 
that  it  must  be  the  result  of  some  common  cause  originally 
acting  on  all  the  planets. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  spaces  in  which 
the  planets  move,  we  find  them  entirely  void,  or  as  good  as 
void;  for  if  there -is  any  matter  in  them,  it  is  so  rare  as  to  be 
without  effect  on  the  planetary  niotions.     There  is,  therefore. 
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no  material  connection  now  existing  between  the  planets 
through  which  they  might  have  been  forced  to  take  np  a  com- 
mon direction  of  motion.  How,  then,  ai'e  we  to  reconcile  this 
common  motion  with  the  absence  of  all  material  connection? 
The  most  natural  way  is  to  suppose  that  tliero  was  once  some 
such  connection  which  brought  about  the  uniformity  of  mo- 
tion which  we  observe ;  that  the  materials  of  which  the  plan- 
ets  are  formed  once  filled  the  whole  space  between  them.  ^^  I 
assume,"  says  Kant:,  ^  that  all  the  materials  out  of  wliich  the 
bodies  of  our  solar  system  were  formed  were,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  things,  i*esolved  in  their  original  elements,  and  fiUedjiU 
the  space  of  the  univei*se  in  which  these  bodies. now  move/' 
There  was  no  formation  in  this  chaos,  the  formation  of  sepa- 
rate bodies  by  the  mutual  gravitation  of  parts  of  the  mass  be- 
ing a  later  occurrence.  But,  natui*ally,  some  parts  of  the  mass 
would  be  more  dense  than  othere,  and  would  thus  gather 
around  them  the  i*are  matter  which  filled  the  intervening 
spaces.  The  larger  collections  thus  formed  would  draw  the 
smaller  ones  into  them,  and  this  process  would  continue  until 
a  few  round  bodies  had  taken  the  place  of  the  original  chaotic 
mass. 

If  we  examine  the  result  of  this  hypothesis  by  the  light  of 
modern  science,  we  shall  readily  see  that  all  the  bodies  thus 
formed  would  be  drawn  to  a  common  centre,  and  thus  we 
should  have,  not  a  collection  of  bodies  like  the  solar  system, 
but  a  single  sun  formed  by  the  combination  of  them  all.  In 
attempting  to  show  how  the  smaller  masses  would  be  led  to 
circ)i}ate  around  the  larger  ones  in  circular  orbits^. Kant's  rea- 
soning ceases  to  be  satisfactory.  He  seems  to  think  that  the 
motion  of  rotation  could  be  produced  indii'ectly  by  the  repul- 
sive forces  acting  among  the  rarer  masses  of  the  condensing 
matter,  which  would  give  rise  to  a  whirling  motion.  But  the 
laws  of  mechanics  show  that  the  sum  total  of  rotaiy  motion  in 
a  system  can  never  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  mutual 
action  of  its  separate  parts,  so  that  the  present  rotary  motions 
of  the  sun  and  planets  must  be  the  equivalent  of  tliat  which 
they  had  from  the  beginning. 
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HerscheVs  Hypothesid.-^  It  is  remarkable  that  tlie  idea  of 
the  gradual  transmutation  of  nebulao  into  stars  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  to  Herachel,  not  by  the  relations  of  the  solar 
system,  but  by  his  examinations  of  the  nebulae  themselvea 
Many  of  these  bodies  seemed  to  him  to  be  composed  of  im- 
mense masses  of  phosphoi*escent  vapor,  and  he  conceived  that 
these  masses  must  be  gradually  condensing,  each  around  its 
own  centre,  or  around  those  parts  where  it  is  most  dense,  until 
it  should  be  transmuted  into  a  star  or  a  cluster  of  stars.  On 
classifying  the  numerous  nebulae  which  he  discovered,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  could  see  each  stage  of  this  operation 
going  on  before  his  eyes.  There  were  the  large,  faiut^  diffused 
nebulse,  in  which  the  process  of  condensation  seemed  to  have 
hai-dly  begun ;  the  smaller  but  brighter  ones,  which  had  been 
so  far  condensed  that  the  central  parts  would  soon  begin  to 
form  into  stars ;  yet  others,  in  which  stars  had  actually  begun 
to  form  ;  and,  finally,  star  clusters  in  which  the  condensation 
was  complete.  As  Laplace  observes,  Herschel  followed  the 
condensation  of  the  nebulae  in  much  the  same  way  that  we 
can,  in  a  forest,  study  the  growth  of  tlie  trees  by  comparing 
those  of  the  different  ages  whicli  the  forest  contains  at  the 
same*  time.  The  spectroscopic  revelations  of  the  gaseous  nat- 
ure of  tlie  true  nebulae  tend  to  strengthen  these  views  of  Her- 
schel, and  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  that  these  masses  will 
all  at  some  time  condense  into  stars  or  clusters  of  stars. 

Laplace's  View  of  the  Nebular  Hypothesis, — Laplace  was  led 
to  the  nebular  hypothesis  by  considerations  very  similar  to 
those  presented  by  Kant  a  few  years  before.  The  remarkable 
uniformity  among  the  directions  of  rotation  of  the  planets  be- 
ing something  which  could  not  have  been  the  i*esnlt  of  chance, 
he  sought  to  investigate  its  probable  cause.  This  cause,  he 
thought,  could  be  nothing  else  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun, 
which  once  extended  so  far  out  as  to  fill  all  the  space  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  planets.  He  does  not,  like  Kant,  begin  with  a 
chaos,  out  of  which  order  was  slowly  evolved  by  the  play  of 
attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  but  with  the  sun,  surrounded 
by  this  immense  fiery  atmosphere.    Knowing,  from  mechan- 
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ical  laws,  that  the  sum  total  of  rotary  motion  now  se^n  in  the 
planetary  system  must  have  been  there  from  the  beginning,  he 
conceives  the  immense  vaporons  .mass'foinxiing  the  sun  and 
his  atmosphero  to  have  had  a  slow  rotation  on  its  axis.  The 
mass  being  intensely  hot  would  slowly  cool  off,  and  as  it  did  so 
would  contract  towai'ds  the  centro.  As  it  contracted,  its  ve- 
locity of  rotation  would,  in  obedience  to  one. of  the  fanda^ 
mental  laws  of  mechanics,  constantly  increase,  so  that  a  time 
would  arrive  wlien,at  the  outer  boundary  of  the  mass,  the  cen- 
trifugal force  due  to  the  rotation  would  counterbalance  the  at- 
tractive  foi*ce  of  the  central  mas&  Then,  those  outer  portions 
would  be  left  behind  as  a  revolving  ring,  while  the  next  inner 
poitions  would  continue  to  contract  until,  at  their  boundary, 
the  centrifugal  and  attractive  forces  would  l>e  again  balanced, 
when  a  second  ring  would  be  left  behind,  and  so  on.  Thus, 
instead  of  a  continuous  atmosphere,  tlie  sun  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  series  of  concentric  revolving  irings  of  vapor. 

NoWj  how  would  these  rings  of  vapor  behave!  As  they 
cooled  off,  their  denser  materials  would  condense  first,  and 
thus  the  ring  would  be  composed  of  a  mixed  mass,  partly  solid 
and  partly  vaperous,  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  constantly 
increasing,  and  that  of  vapor  diminishing.  =  If  the  ring  were 
perfectly  uniform,  this  condensing  process  would  take  place 
equally  all  around'  it,  and  the  ring  would  thus  be  broken  up 
into  a  group  of  small  planets,  like  that  which  we  see  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter.  But  we  should  expect  tliat  in  general 
some  poitious  of  the  ring  ^vould  be  much  denser  than  others, 
and  the  denser  jwrtions  would  gradually  attract  the  rarer  por- 
tions around  it  until,  instead  of  a  ring,  we  should  have  a  sin- 
gle mass,  composed  of  a  nearly  solid  centre  surrounded  by  ah 
immense  atmosphere  of  fiery  vapor.  This  condensatfon  of  the 
ring  of  vap6r  around  a  single  point  would  have  produced  no 
change  in  tlie  amount  of  rotary  motion  originally. existing  in 
the  ring ;  the  planet,  snrrounded  by  its  fiery  atmosphere,  would 
therefore  be  in  i'otation,and  would  be,  in  miniature,  a  repro- 
duction of  the  case  of  the  sun  surrounded  by  his  atmosphere 
with  which  we  set  out     In  the  same  way  that  the  solar  at* 
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inosphere  formed  itself  fii-st  into  rings,  and  then  these  ringp 
condensed  into  planets,  so,  if  the  planetary  atmospheres  were 
sufficiently  extensive,  tliey  would  foi'ui  themselves  into  riugs*^ 
and  these  rings  would  condense  into  satellites.  In  the  Qase  of 
Saturn,  however,  one  of  the  rings  was  so  perfectly  ujiiforni 
that  there  could  be  no  denser  portion  to  draw  the  rest  of 
the  ring  around  it,  and  thus  we  have  the  well-  known  rings 
of  Saturn. 

If,  among  the  materials  of  the  solar  atmosphei*e,  there  were 
any  so  i*are  and  volatile  tlutt  they  would  not  unite  themselves 
either  into  a  ring  or  around  a  planet,  they  would  continue  to 
revolve  around  the  sun,  presenting  an  appeiarance  like  that 
of  the  zodiacal  light.  They  would  offer  no  appreciable  i*e- 
sistance  to  the  motion  of  the  planets,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  extreme  rarity,  but  because  their  motion  would  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  planets  which  move  among  them. 

Such  is  the  celebmted  nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion.  It  commences,  not  with 
a  purely  nebulous  mass,  but  with  the  sun  surrounded  by  a 
fiery  atmosphere,  out  of  which  the  planets  were  formed.  On 
this  theory  the  sun  is  older  than  the  planets;  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  impossible  fo  ac<;ount  for  the  slow  rotation 
of  the  sun  upon  his  axis.  If  his  body  liad  been  formed  of  ho- 
mogeneous matter  extending  out  uniformly  to  near  the  orbit 
of  Merenry,  it  would  not  have  condensed  into  a  globe  revolv- 
ing on  its  axis  in  twenty-five  days,  but  into  a  flat,  almost  lens- 
shaped,  body,  which  would  have  been  kept  from  forming  a 
sphere  by  the  centrifugal  force.  But  the  denser  materials  be- 
ing condensed  first,  perhaps  into  such  a  body  as  we  described, 
the  friction  of  the  uncondensed  atmosphere  would  have  di- 
minished the  rotation  of  the  sun,  the  rotating  energy  which  he 
lost  being  communicated  4x)  the  embryo  planets  and  throwing 
them  farther  away. 

In  accordance  with  the  hyjX)thesis  of  Laplace,  it  has  al- 
ways been  supposed  that  the  outer  planets  were  formed  firet. 
There  is,  however,  a  weak  point  in  Laplace's  theory  of  the  for- 
mation of  rings.     He  supposed  that  when  the  centrifugal  and 
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centripetal  forces  balanced  each  other  at  the  outer  limit  of 
the  revolving  mass,  the  outer  portions  were  separated  from  the 
i'est,  which  continued  to  drop  towards  the  centre.  If  the  plan- 
etary rings  were  formed  in  this  way,  then,  after  each  ring  was 
thrown  off,  the  atmosphere  must  have  condensed  to  nearly 
half  its  diameter  before  another  would  have  been  thrown  off, 
because  wc  see  that  each  planet  is,  on  the  whole,  nearly  twice 
as  far  as  the  one  next  within  it.  But  there  being  no  cohe- 
sion between  particles  of  vapor,  such  tlirowing-off  of  immense 
masses  of  the  outside  portions  of  the  revolving  mass  was  im- 
possible. The  moment  the  .forces  balanced,  the  outer  portions 
of  the  mass  would,  indeed,  cease  to  drop  towards  the  sun,  and 
would  partially  sepai-ate  from  the  portions  next  to  it ;  then 
these  would  sepamte  next,  and  so  on  ;  that  is,  there  would  be 
a  constant  dropping-off  of  matter  from  the  enter  portions,  so 
that,  instead  of  a  series  of  rings,  there  would  have  been  a  flat 
disk  formed  of  an  infinite  number  of  concentrating  rings  all 
joined  together. 

If  wc  examine  the  subject  more  closely, we  shall  see  that 
the  whole  reasoning  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  inner 
portions  of  the  mass  would  drop  awa}'  from  tbe  outer  ones 
needs  important  modifications.  In  its  primeval  state,  when  it 
extended  far  beyond  the  present  confines  of  the  solar  system, 
the  rare  nebnlons  atmosphere  must  have  been  nearly  spherical. 
As  it  gradually  contracted,  and  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force 
thus  became  more  marked,  it  wonld  have  assumed  the  form 
of  an  oblate  spheroid.  When  the  contraction  had  gone  so 
far  that  the  centrifugal  and  attracting  forces  nearly  balanced 
each  other  at  the  outer  equatorial  limit  of  the  mass,  the  result 
would  have  been  that  contraction  jn  the  direction  of  the  equa- 
tor wonld  cease  entirely,  and  be  confined  to  the  polar  regions, 
each  particle  dropping,  not  towards  the  sun,  but  towards  the 
plane  of  the  solar  equator.  Thus,  we  should  have  a  constant 
flattening  of  the  spheroidal  atmosphere  until  it  was  reduced 
to  a  thin  flat  disk.  This  disk  might  then  separate  itself  into 
rings,  which  would  form  planets  in  much  the  same  way  that 
Laplace  supposed.     But  there  would  probably  be  no  marked 
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diffei'ence  in  the  age  of  the  planets ;  quite  likely  the  smaller 
inner  rings  would  condense  into  planets  more  rapidly  than  the 
wide-spi^ead  outer  ones. 

Kant  and  Laplace  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  neb- 
nlar  hypothesis  by  reaiBoning  forward,  and  showing  how,  by 
supposing  that  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  solar  system 
was  once  filled  by  a  chaotic  or  va}x>rous  mass,  from  which  the 
planets  were  formed,  the  features  presented  by  this  system 
could  be  accounted  for.  We  are  now  to  show  how  our  mod- 
em science  reaches  a  similar  result  by  reasouing  backward 
from  actions  which  we  see  going  on  before  our  eyes, 

§  2,  Progressive  Changs  m  our  St^fem. 

During  the  short  period  within  which  accurate  observations 
Imve  been  made,  no  actual  permanent  change  has  been  ob- 
served in  our  system.  The  earth,  sun,  and  planets  remain  of 
the  same  magnitude,  and  present  the  same  appeamnce  as  al- 
ways. The  stai*s  i^tain  their  brilliancy,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
the  nebulsB  their  form.  Not  the  slightest  variation  has  been 
detected  in  the  amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun,  or  in 
the  average  number  and  extent  of  the  spots  on  his  surface. 
And  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  things  are  all 
changing,  and  that  the  time  will  come  wbei^  the  state  oC  the 
univei'se  will  be  very  different  from  that  in  which  we  now  see 
it  How  a  change  may  be  inferred  when  none  is  actually  vis- 
ible may  be  shown  by  a  simple  example. 

Suppose  an  inquiring  person,  walking  in  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  deserted  building,  to  find  a  clock  running.  If 
he  is  ignorant  of  mechanics,  he  will  see  no  reason  why  it  may 
not  have  been  running  just  as  he  now  sees  it  for  an  indefinite 
period,  jand  why  the  pendulum  may  not  continue  to  vibrate, 
and  the  hands  to  go  through  their  revolutions,  so  long  as  the 
fabric. shall  stand.  He  sees  a  continuous  cycle  of  motions,  and 
can  give  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been  going  on 
since  the  clock  M'as  ei'Ccted,  and  continue  to  go  on  till  it  shall 
decay.     Bat  let  him  be  instructed  in  the  laws  of  mechanics, 

and  let  him  inquire  into  the  force  which  keeps  the  hands  and 
Z  34 
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pendulnm  in  motion.  He  will  then  find  that  this  force  is 
transmitted  to  the  pendulum  through  a  train  of  wheels,  each 
of  which  moves  many  times  slower  than  that  in  front  of  it, 
and  that^tlie  first  wheel  is  acted  npon  by  a  weight,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  cord.  He  can  see  a  slow  motion  in  the 
wheel  which  acts  on  die  pendulnm,  and  perhaps  in  the  one 
next  behind  it,  while  daring  the  shoil  time  he  has  for  exaini«^ 
nation  he  can  see  no  motion  in  the  othera.  But  if  he  sees  how 
the  wheels  act  on  each  other,  he  will  know  that  theymdst  all 
be  in  motion ;  and  when  lie  traces  the  motion  back  to  the  first 
wheel,  he  sees  that  its  motion  must  be  kept  np  by  a  gi*adual 
falling  of  the  weight,  though  it  seems  to  remain  in  the  same 
position.  He  can  then  say  with  entire  certainty:  "  I  do  not  see 
this  weight  move,  but  I  know  it  must  be  gradually  approach- 
ing the  bottom,  because  I  see  a  system  of  moving  machinery, 
the  progress  of  which  necessarily  involves  such  a  slow  fallitig 
of  the  weight.  Knowing  the  number  of  teeth  in  each  wheel 
and  pinion,  I  can  compute  how  many  inches  it  falls  each  day; 
and  seeing  how  much  room  it  has  to  fall  in,  I  can  tell  how 
noany  days  it  will  take  to  reach  the  bottom.  When  this  is 
done,  I  see  that  the  clock  must  stop,  l)ecause  it  is  only  the  fall? 
ing  of  the  weight  that  keeps  its  pendulum  in  motion.  More- 
over, I  see  that  the  weight  must  have  been  higher  yestei*day 
than  it  is  to-day,  and  yet  higher  the  day  before,  so  that  I  can 
calculate  its  position  backward  as  well  as  forward.  By  this 
calculation  I  see  backward  to  a  time  when  the  weight  was 
at  the  top  of  its  course,  higher  than  which  it  could  not  ba 
Thus,  although  I  see  no  motion,  I  see  with  the  eye  of  reason 
that  the  weight  is  running  through  a  certain  course  from  the 
top  of  the  clock  to  the  bottom ;  that  some  power  must  have 
wound  it  up  and  started  it ;  and  that  unless  the  same  power 
intervenes  again,  the  weight  must  reach  the  bottom  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days,  and  the  clock  must  then  stop." 

The  corresponding  progressive  change  exhibited  by  the 
operations  of  nature  consists  in  a  constant  transformation  of 
motion  into  heat,  and  the  constant  loss  of  that  heat  by  radia- 
tion into  space.     As  Sir  William  Thomson  has  expressed  it, 
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a  constant  "dissipation  of  energy"  is  going  on  in  nature. 
We  all  know  that  the  sun  has  been  radiating  heat  into  space 
daring  the  whole  course  of  his  existence.  A  small  portion  of 
this  heat  strikes  the  earth,  and  supports  life  and  motion  on  its 
surface.  All  this  portion  of  the  sun's  heat,  after  performing 
its  function,  is  radiated  off  into  space  by  the  earth  itself.  The 
portion  of  the  sun's  radiant  heat  received  by  the  earth  is,  how- 
ever, comparatively  insignificant,  since  our  luminary  radiates 
in  every  direction  equally,  while  the  earth  can  receive  only  a 
part  repi*esentcd  by  the  ratio  which  its  apparent  angular  mag- 
nitude as  seen  from  the  sun  bears  to  the  whole  celestial  sphere, 
which  a  simple  calculation  shows  to  be  the  ratio  of  1  to 
2,170,000,000.  The  stars  radiate  heat  as  well  as  the  sun. 
The  heat  received  from  them,  when  condensed  in  the  focus  of 
a  telescope,  has  been  rendered  sensible  by  the  thermo-multi- 
plier,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  stellar  heat  and 
light  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  that  solar  heat 
and  light  do.  Wherever  there  is  white  stellar  light,  there 
must  be  stellar  heat ;  and  as  we  have  found  that  the  stars  in 
general  give  more  light  than  the  sun,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  give  more  heat  also.  Tlius  we  have  a  con  tin- 
nous  radiation  from  all  the  visible  bodies  of  tlie  universe, 
which  must  have  been  going  on  from  the  beginning. 

Until  quite  recently,  it  was  not  known  that  this  radiation 
involved  the  expenditui*e  of  a  something  necessarily  limited  in 
supply,  and,  consequently,  it  was  not  known  but  that  it  might 
continue  forever  without  any  loss  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
sun  and  stars.  But  it  is  now  known  that  heat  cannot  be  pro- 
duced except  by  the  expenditure  of  force,  actual  or  potential, 
in  some  of  its  forms,  and  it  is  also  known  that  the  available 
supply  of  force  is  necessarily  limited.  One  of  the  best-estab- 
lished doctrines  of  modern  science  is  that  force  can  no.  more 
be  produced  from  nothing  than  matter  can :  to  find  it  so  pro- 
duced would  be  as  complete  a  miracle  as  to  see  a  globe  created 
from  nothing  before  our  eyes.  Hence,  this  radiation  cannot 
go  on  forever  unless  the  force  expended  in  producing  the  heat 
be  returned  to  the  sun  in  some  form.     That  it  is  not  now 
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80  returned  we  may  regard  as  morally  certain.  There  is  no 
known  law  of  radiation,  except  that  it  proceeds  out  in  straight 
lines  fi'om  the  radiating  centre.  If  the  heat  were  I'etnmed 
back  to  the  stm  from  space,  it  would  have  to  return  to  the 
centre  from  all  directions ;  the  earth  would  then  intercept  as 
much  fii  the  incoming  as  of  the  outgoing  heat ;  that  is,  we 
should  receive  as  much  heat  fi*om  the  sky  at  night  as  from 
the  sun  by  day.  We  know  veiy  well  that  this  is  not  the  case ; 
indeed,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  heat  at  all  reaching  us  from 
space  except  what  is  radiated  from  the  stars. 

Since,  then,  the  solar  heat  does  not  now  i*etum  to  the  sun, 
we  have  to  inquire  what  becomes  of  it,  and  whether  a  com- 
pensation may  not  at  some  time  be  effected  whereby  all  the 
lost  heat  will  be  received  back  again.  Now,  if  we  trace  the 
radiated  heat  into  the  wilds  of  space,  we  may  make  three  pos- 
sible hypotheses  respecting  its  ultimate  destiny : 

1.  We  may  suppose  it  to  be  absolutely  annihilated,  jnstas  it 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  annihilated  when  it  was  lost  by 
friction. 

2.  It  may  continue  its  onward,  course  through  space  forever. 

3.  It  may,  through  some  agency  of  which  we  have  no  con- 
ception, be  ultimately  gathered  and  returned  to  the  sources 
from  which  it  emanated. 

The  first  of  these  hypotheses  is  one  which  the  scientific 
tliinkei*s  of  the  present  day  would  not  regard  as  at  all  philo- 
sophical. In  our  scientific  philosophy,  the  docti'ine  that  force 
cannot  be  annihilated  is  coequal  with  that  that  it  cannot  be 
ci'eated ;  and  the  inductive  pi*oce8Ses  on  which  the  latter  doc- 
trine is  founded  are  almost  as  unimpeachable  as  those  from 
which  we  conclude  that  matter  cannot  be  created.  At  the 
same  time,  it  might  be  maintained  that  all  these  doctrines  re- 
specting the  uncreatableness  and  indestructibility  of  matter 
and  force  can  have  no  proper  foundation  except  induction 
from  experiment,  and  that  the  absolute  truth  of  a  doctrine 
like  this  cannot  be  proved  by  induction.  Especially  may  this 
be  claimed  in  respect  of  force.  The  most  careful  measures  of 
force  which  we  can  make  under  all  circumstances  show  that  it 
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Is  subject  to  no  sensible  loss  by  either  transmission  or  transfor- 
mation. £nt  this  alone  does  not  prove  that  it  can  be  subject 
to  no  loss  in  a  passage  through  space  re<^uiring  hundreds  of 
thousands  or  millions  of  yeai*s.  There  is  also  this  essential 
difference  between  force  and  matter,  that  we  conceive  the  lat- 
ter as  made,  up  of  individual  paits  which  preserve  their  iden- 
tity through  all  the  changes  of  form  which  they  undergo; 
while  force  is  something  in  which  we  do  not  conceive  of  aily 
such  identity.  Thus,  when  I  allow  a  drop  of  water  to  evapo- 
rate fitxm  my  hand,  I  can  in  imagination  trace  each  molecule 
of  water  tiirongh  the  air,  into  the  clouds,  and  down  to  the 
earth  again  in  some  particular  drop  of  rain,  so  that,  if  I  only 
had  the  means  of  actually  tracing  it,  I  conld  say,  ^^This  cup 
contniuB  one,  or  two,  or  twenty  of  the  identical  molecules 
which  evaporated  from  my  hand  a  week  or  a  moi^th  ago." 
It  is  on  tliis  idea  of  the  separate  identity  of  each  molecule 
of  matter  that  our  opinion  of  the  indestructibility  of  mattei*  is 
founded,  because  matter  cannot  be  destroyed  without  destroy- 
ing individual  molecules,  and  any  cause  which  could  destroy  a 
angle  molecule  might  equally  destroy  all  the  molecules  in  the 
universe. 

But  neither  parts  nor  identity  is  possible  in  force.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  heat  may  be  expended  in  simply  raising  a 
weight.  Here  heat  has  disappeared,  and  is  replaced  by  a 
mere  change  of  position — something  which  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  identical  with  it.  If  we  let  the  weight  drop,  the 
same  amount  of  heat  will  be  reproduced  that  was  expended 
in  raising  the  weight;  but,  though  equal  in  quantity,  it  can- 
not be  regarded  as  identical  in  the  way  that  the  water  con- 
densed from  steam  is  identical  with  that  which  was  evapo- 
rated to  fonn  the  steam.  If  measures  showed  it  to  be  less 
in  quantity,  we  coald  not  say  there  was  a  destruction  of  an 
identical  something  which  previously  existed,  as  we  could  if 
the  condensed  steam  were  not  equal  to  the  water  evaporated. 
Therefore,  while  the  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of  force 
is  univereally  received  as  a  scientific  principle,  it  can  hardly 
be  claimed  that  induction  has  established  its  absolute  correct* 
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ness;  and,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where  we 'see  something 
which  transcends  scientific  explanation,  the  failure  of  the 
widest  induction  may  be  considei*ed  among  the  possible  alter- 
natives. 

The  second  alternative  —  that  the  heat  radiated  from  the 
sun  and  stars  continues  its  onwaitl  course  through  space  for- 
ever— is  the  one  most  in  accord  with  our  scientific  concep- 
tions. We  actually  receive  heat  from  the  most  distant  star 
visible  in  our  telescopes,  and  this  heat  has,  according  to  the 
best  judgment  we  can  form,  been  travelling  thousands  of 
yeare  without  any  loss  whatever.  From  this  point  of  view, 
every  radiation  which  has  ever  emanated  from  the  earth  or 
the  sun  is  still  pursuing  its  course  through  the  stellar  spaces, 
without  any  other  diminution  tlian  that  which  arises  from  its 
being  spread  over  a  wider  area.  A  very  striking  prasentation 
of  this  view  is,  we  believe,  due  to  some  modern  writer.  If 
an  intelligent  being  had  an  eye  so  keen  that  he  could  see  the 
smallest  object  by  the  faintest  light,  and  a  movement  so  rapid 
that  he  could  pass  from  one  bound  of  the  stellar  system  to  the 
other  in  a  few  years,  then,  by  viewing  the  earth  from  a  dis- 
tance much  less  than  that  of  the  farthest  star,  he  would  see  it 
by  light  which  had  left  it  several  thousand  yeara  before.  By 
simply  watching,'he  would  see  the  whole  drama  of  human  his- 
tory acted  over  again,  except  whei'e  the  actions  had  been  hid 
den  by  clouds,  or  other  obstacles  to  the  free  radiation  of  light. 
The  light  from  every  human  action  performed  under  a  clear 
sky  is  still  pursuing  its  course  among  the  stars,  and  it  needs 
only  the  powere  \ve  have  mentioned  to  place  a  being  in  front 
of  the  ray,  and  let  him  see  the  action  again. 

If  the  hypothesis  now  under  consideration  be  the  correct 
one,  then  the  heat  mdiated  by  the  sun  and  stare  is  forever  lost 
to  them.  There  is  no  known  way  by  which  the  heat  thus  sent 
off  can  be  returned  to  the  sun.  It  is  all  expended  in  produc- 
ing vibrations  in  the  ethereal  medium  which  constantly  ex- 
tend out  farther  and  farther  into  space. 

The  third  hypothesis,  like  the  first,  is  a  simple  conjecture 
permitted  by  the  necessary  imperfection  of  our  knowledge. 
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All  the  laws  of  I'adiation  and  all  our  conceptions  of  space 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  radiant  heat  of  the  sun  can 
never  be  returned  to  it  Such  a  I'etnni  can  i*e8nlt  only  from 
space  itself  hanng  such  a  curvature  that  what  seems  to  us  a 
straight  line  shall  return  into  itself,  as  has  been  imagined  by  a 
great  German  mathematician  ;*  or  from  the  ethereal  medium, 
the  vibrations  in  which  constitute  heat  being  limited  in  extent; 
or,  finally,  through  some  agency  as  yet  totally  unknown  to  sci- 
ence. The  first  idea  is  too  pnrely  speculative  to  admit  of  dis- 
cussion, while  the  other  two  suppositions  transcend  our  science 
as  completely  as  does  that  of  an  actual  annihilation  of  force. 

§  3.  The  Sources  of  the  Sun's  HeaL 

We  may  I'egard  it  as  good  as  an  observed  fact  that  the  sun 
has  been  radiating  heat  into  void  space  for  thousands  or  even 
millions  of  years,  without  any  appai'ent  diminution  of  the  sup- 
ply. One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  cosraieal  physies— 
a  question  the  difficulty  of  which  was  not  seen  before  the  dits*- 
CO  very  of  the  conservation  of  force — has  been.  How  is  this  snp- 

*  This  idea  belongs  to  that  transcendental  branch  of  geometry  which,  rising 
above  those  conceptions  of  space  derived  from  oar  experience,  investigates  what 
may  be  possible  in  the  relations  of  parts  of  space  considered  in  their  widest  ranged 
It  is  now  conceded  that  the  supposed  a  priori  necessity  of  the  axioms  of  geom- 
etry has  no  really  sound  logical  foundation,  and  that  the  question  of  the  limttar 
tions  within  which  they  are  true  is  one  to  be  settled  by  experience.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  theorem  of  parallels,  no  really  valid  demonstration  either  that  two 
parallel  straight  lines  will  never  meet  or  never  diverge  being  possible.  By  rejeet- 
ing  the  limitations  imposed  upon  our  fundamental  geometrical  conpepdofis;  yet 
without  admitting  anything  which  positively  contradicts  them,  several  geometrical 
systems  have  been  constructed  in  recent  times,  which  are  included  under  the  gen- 
eral appellation  of  tlie.  non-Euclidian  Geometry.  The  most  celebrated  and  re- 
markable of  these  systems  is  that  of  RIemann,  who  showed  that  althongh  we  are 
obliged  to  conceive  of  space  as  unbounded,  since  no  position  is  possible  which  has 
not  space  on  all  sides  of  it,  yet  there  is  no  necessity  that  we  shall  consider  it  as 
infinite.  It  may  return  into  itself  in  something  the  manner  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere,  which,  though  it  has  no  boundary,  yet  contains  only  a  finite  number  of 
square  feet,  and  on  which  one  who  travels  straight  forward  indefini^ly  will  finally 
arrive  at  his  starting-point.  Although  this  idea  of  the  finitude  of  space  transcends 
our  fundamental  conceptions,  it  does  not  contradict  them,  and  the  most  that  ex- 
perience can  tell  us  in  the  matter  is  that,  tliongh  space  be  finite,  the  whole  extent 
of  the  visible  universe  can  be  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  snm  total  of  space.  '. 
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ply  of  heat  kept  up  ?  If  we  calculate  at  what  rate  the  tern* 
peititure  of  the  sun  would  be  lowered  annually  by  the  radia- 
tion from  itB  surface,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  2^°  Fahrenheit  per 
annnra,  supposing  its  specific  heat  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
water,  aiid  from  5°  to  10°  per  annum,  if  we  suppose  it  the 
same  as  most  of  the  substances  which  compose  our  globe.  It 
would,'  therefore,  liave  entirely  cooled  off  in  a  few  thousand 
years  after  its  formation  if  it  had  no  other  source  of  heat 
than  that  shown  by  its  temperature. 

That  the  temperature  could  be  kept  up  by  combustion,  as 
terrestrial: fii'es  are  kept  up,  is  out  of  the  question,  as  new  fuel 
would  have  to  be  constantly  added  in  quantities  which  cannot 
possibly  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun.  But  an  allied 
source  of  heat  has  been  suggested,  founded  on  the  law  of  the 
mechanical  equivalency  of  heat  and  force.  If  a  body  should 
fall  into  tlie  sun  from  a  great  height,  all  the  force  of  its  fall 
would  be  turned  into  heat,  and  the  heat  thus  produced  would 
be  enormously  greater  than .  any  that  would  arise  from  the 
combustion  of  the  falling  body.  An  instalsce  of  ttiis  law  is 
shown  by  the  passage  of  shooting-stars  and  aerolites  through 
bur  atmosphere,  where,  though  the  velocity  rarely  amounts  to 
more  than  forty  miles  a  second,  nearly  all  such  bodies  are  con- 
sumed by  the  heat  generated.  Now,  the  least  velocity  with 
which  a  body  could  strike  the  sun  (unless  it  had  been  merely 
thrown  from  the  sun  and  had  fallen  back)  is  about  280  miles 
per  second ;  and  if  the  body  fell  fmm  a  great  height,  the  ve- 
locity would  be  over  350  miles  per  second.  The  meteoric 
theory  was  founded  on  this  law,  and  is,  in  substance,  that  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  kept  up  by  the  impact  of  meteoi*8  upon  his 
surface.  The  fact  that  the  earth  in  its  coui-se  around  the  sun 
encounters  millions  of  meteoroids  every  day  is  shown  by  the 
frequency,  of  shooting -stai-s,  and  leads  to  the  result  that  the 
solar  .system  is,  so  to  speak,  crowded  with  such  bodies  revolv- 
ing in  all  sorts  of  erratic  orbits.  It  is  therefore  to  be  sup- 
posed that  great  numbei's  of  them  fall  into  the  sun;  and  the 
question  whether  the  heat  thus  produced  can  be  equal  to  that 
radiated  by  the  sun  is  one  to  be  settled  by  calculation.     It  is 
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thus  found  that,  in  oi*der  to  keep  up  the  solar  heat,  a  mass  of 
matter  equal  to  our  planet  would  have  to  fall  into  the  sun  ev- 
ery c^tury. 

This  quantity  of  meteoric  matter  is  so  far  beyond  all  i*ea« 
sonable  possibility  that  it  requires  little  consideration  to  show 
that  the  supply  of  solar  heat  cannot  be  thus  accounted  for; 
Only  a  minute  fraction  of  all  the  meteoroids  or  other  bodies 
circulating  thi*ough  space  or  revolving  around  the  sun  could 
strike  that  luminary.  In  order  to  reach  the  sun,  they  would 
have  to  drop  dii-ectly  to  it  from  space,  or  be  thrown  into  it 
thi-ough  some  disturbance  of  their  orbits  produced  by  planet^ 
ary  attraction.  If  meteors  wei*e  as  thick  as  this,  the  earth 
would  be  so  pelted  with  them  that  its  whole  surface  would  be 
made  hot  by  the  force  of  the  impact,  and  all  life  would  be 
completely  destroyed.  While,  then,  the  sun  may,  at  idome  past 
time,  have  received  a  large  supply  gf  heat  in  this  way,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  supply  could  always  be  kept  up. 

The  Chntraction  Theory.  —  It  is  now  known  that  there  is 
really  no  necessity  for  supposing  the  sun  to  receive  heat  from 
any  outward  source  whatever  in  oinJer  to  account  for  the 
preservation  of  his  tempemturo  through  millions  of  years. 
Ab  his  glob<B  cools  off  it  must  contract,  and  the  heat  gener- 
ated by  this  contraction  will  suffice  to  make  up  almost  the  en- 
tire loss.  This  theory  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  matter,  but  it  admits  of  accurate  mathematical  investiga- 
tion. Knowing  the  annual  amount  of  cnei-gy  which  the  sim 
radiates  in  the  form  of  heat,  it  is  easy,  from  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  the  heat  thus  mdiated,  to  find  by  what  amount 
he  must  contract  to  make  it  up.  It  is  thus  found  that,  with 
the  present  magnitude  of  the  sun,  his  whole  diameter  need 
contract  but  220  feet  a  year  to  produce  all  the  heat  which  he 
radiates.  This  amounts,  in  round  numbera,  to  a  mile  in  25 
years,  or  four  miles  in  a  centur}'. 

The  question  whether  the  temperature  of  the  sun  will  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  contraction  depends  on  whether  we  sup- 
pose his  interior  to  be  gaseous,  on  the  one  hand,  or  solid  or 
liquid,  on  the  other.    A  known  principle  of  the  contraction  of 
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gaseous  bodies,  and  one  which,  at  fii*st  sight,  seems  paradox^ 
ical,  is  that  the  more  heat  snch  a  body  loses,  the  hotter  it  will 
become.  By  losing  heat  it  contracts,  but  the  heat  generated 
by  the  contmction  exceeds  that  which  it  had  to  lose  in  order 
to  produce  tlie  contraction.^  When  the  mass  of  gas  is  so  far 
contracted  that  it  begins  to  solidify  or  liquefy,  this  action 
ceases  to  hold,  and  further  contraction  is  a  cooling  process. 
We  cannot  yet  say  whether  the  sun  has  or  has  not  begun  to 
solidify  or  liquefy  in  his  interior,  and  therefore  cannot  make 
an  exact  estimate  of  the  time  his  heat  will  last.  A  rough 
estimate  may,  however,  be  made  from  the  rate  of  contraction 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  present  supply  of  heat  This  i*ate 
diminishes  as  the  sun  grows  smaller  at  such  a  rate  that  in  five 
millions  of  years  the  sun  will  be  reduced  to  one-half  his  pres- 
ent volume.  If  he  has  not  begun  to  solidify  now,  it  seems 
likely  that  he  will  then,,  and  his  heat  miist  soon  after  begin 
to  diminish.  On  the  whole,  it  is  quite  improbable  that  the 
sun  can  continue  the  radiation  of  sufiicient  heat  to  support 
life  on  the  earth  ten  millions  of  years  more. 

The  contraction  theory  enables  us  to  trace  the  past  history 
of  the  sun  a  little  more  definitely  than  that  of  his  future.  He 
must  have  been  larger  a  hundred  years  ago  than  he  is  now  by 
four  miles,  and  yet  larger  in  preceding  centuries.     Knowing 


*  This  cnrioas  law  of  cooling  ninsses  of  gas  was  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  Homer 
Lane,  of  Washington.  Tiiis  gentleman's  paper  mi  the  theoretical  temperature  of 
the  sun,  ia  the  Ainerican  Journal  of  Science  for  July,  1870,  contains  the  most 
profound  discussion  of  the  subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  principle  in 
question  may  be  readily  shown  in  the  following  way.  If  a  globular  gaseous  mass 
is  condensed  to  one-half  its  primitive  diameter,  the  central  attraction  upon  any 
part  of  its  mass  will  be  increased  fourfold,  while  the  surface  upon  which  this  |it- 
traction  is  exercised  will  be  reduced  to  one-fourth.  Hence,  the  pressure  per  unit 
3f  surface  will  be  increased  sixteen  times,  while  the  density  will  be  increased  only 
eight  times.  Hence,  if  the  elastic  and  gravitating  forces  were  in  equilibrium  in 
the  primitive  condition  of  the  gaseous  mass,  its  temperature  must  be  doubled  in 
order  that  they  may  still  be  in  equilibrium  when  the  diameter  is  reduced  one-half. 
A  similar  paradox  is  found  in  the  theorem  of  celestial  mechanics — that  the  effect 
of  a  resisting  medium  is  to  accelerate  the  motibn  of  a  'planet  or  comet  through 
it.  The  effect  of  the  resistance  is  to  make  the  body  approach  the  suti,  and  the 
Telocity  generated  by  the  approach  exceeds  that  lost  by  the  resistance. 
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the  law  of  his  contraction,  we  can  determine  his  diameter  Ht 
any  past  time,  just  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  running  clock  the 
height  of  the  weight  during  pi*ecediug  days  can  be  calculated. 
We  can  thus  go  back  to  a  time  when  tlie  globe  of  the  sun  ex> 
tended  out  to  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  then  to  the  orbit  of  the 
eaith,  and,  finally,  when  it  filled  the  whole  spaqe  now  occupied 
by  the  sojar  system.  We  are  thus  led  by  a  backward  proce^ 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  in  a  form  strikingly 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  was  presented  by  Kant  and  La- 
place, although  our  reasoning  is  founded  on  natural  laws  of 
which  those  great  thinkers  had  no  knowledge. 

If  we  take  the  doctrine  of  the  sun's  contraction  as  furnishr 
ing  the  complete  explanation  of  the  solar  heat  during  tlie  whole 
period  of  the  sun's  existence,  we  can  readily  compute  the  total 
amount  of  heat  which  can  be  generated  by  his  contraction 
from  any  assigned  volume.  This  amount  has  a  limit,  however 
great  we  may  suppose  the  sun  to  have  been  in  the  beginning: 
a  body  falling  from  an  iiifinite  distance  would  generate  only 
a  limited  quantity  of  heat,  just  as  it  would  acquire  only  a  lim- 
ited velocity.  It  is  thus  found  that  if  the  sun  had,  in  t)ie  be- 
ginning, filled  all  space,  the  amount  of  heat  geu^mted  by  his 
contraction  to  his  pi*esent  volume  would  have  been  sufiicient 
to  last  18,000,000  yeare  at  his  pi'esent  rate  of  radiation.  We 
can  say  with  entire  certainty  that  the  sun  c$,nnot  have  been 
radiating  heat  at  the  present  rate  for  moi*e  than  this  period  un- 
less he  has,  in  the  mean  time,  received  a  miraculous  accession 
of  energy  from  some  outside  source.  We  use  the  term  "  mi- 
raculous" to  designate  any  seeming  incompatibility  with  those 
well  -  ascei*tained  natural  laws  which  we  see  in  operation 
around  us.  These  laws  teach  us  that  no  body  can  acquire 
heat  except  by  changes  in  its  own  mass  akin  to  contraction  of 
its  parts,  or  by  receiving  it  fi-om  some  other  body  hotter  than 
itself.  The  heat  evolved  by  contraction  from  an  infinite  size, 
or  by  the  falling  of  all  the  parts  of  the  sun  from  an  infinite 
distance,  shows  the  exti*eme  limit  of  the  heat  the  sun  could 
acquire  from  internal  change,  and*this  quantity,  as  just  states}, 
would  last  only  18,000,000  years.      In   order  that  the  snji 
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Ihonld  I'eceive  heat  from  another  body,  it  is  not  merely  neces- 
sary that  that  body  should  be  hotter  than  the  sun,  but  it  would 
have  to  be  so  much  hotter  that  the  small  fraction  of  its  radi- 
ant heat  which  reached  the  sun  would  be  greater  than  all  that 
the  sun  himself  radiated.  To  give  an  instance  of  what  this 
condition  requii^  we  I'cmark  that  the  body  must  radiate 
inoi^  heat  than  the  sun  in  the  proportion  that  the  entii'e  vis- 
ible celestial  spl)ei*e  beai*s  to  the  apparent  angular  magnitude 
of  the  body  as  seen  from  the  sun.  For  instance,  if  its  appar- 
ent diameter  were  twelve  degrees^  it  would  seem  to  fill  abont 
swuiF  P&^'t  of  the  celestial  sphere,  and  in  order  to  warm  tlie 
Bun  at  all  it  would  have  to  mdiate  tiiore  than  thl^e  thousand 
times  as  much  heat  as  the  sun  did.  Moreover,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish sufficient  heat  to  last  the  sun  any  giveti  length  of  time, 
it  would  have  to  stay  in  the  sun's  neighborhood  so  long  that 
the  excess  of  what  the  sun  received  over  what  he  i*adiated 
would  furnish  a  supply  of  heat  sufficient  for  that  time.  We 
cannot  suppose  the  sun  to  have  received  even  a  supply  of  a 
thousand  years  of  heat  in  this  way  without  the  most  extmva- 
gant  assumptions  respecting  the  volume,  the  temperature,  and 
the  motion  of  the  body  ivom  which  the  heat  was  received — 
assumptions  which,  in  addition  to  their  extravagance,  would 
involve  the  complete  destruction  of  the  planets  by  the  heat  of 
the  body,  and  the  total  disarrangement  of -their  orbits  by  its 
attraction,  if  wo  suppose  them  to  have  been  in  any  way  pro- 
tected from  this  heat. 

The  foregoing  computation  of  the  limit  of  time  the  sun  can 
have  been  radiating  heat  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
the  amount  of  heat  radiated  has  always  been  the  same.  If 
we  suppose  this  amount  to  have  been  less  formerly  than  now, 
the  period  of  the  sun's  existence  may  have  been  longer,  and 
in  tlie  contrary  case  it  may  have  been  shoiter.  The  amount 
in  question  depends  on  several  causes,  the  effect  of  which  can- 
not be  accumtely  computed — namely,  the  magnitude,  temper- 
ature, and  condition  of  the  solar  globe.  Supposing  a  uniform 
radiation,  the  diameter  of  this  globe  was  twice  as  gi*eat  nine 
millions  of  yeai-s  a^o  as  itis  now.     Its  surface  was  then  of 
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fonr  times  its  present  extent,  so  that,  if  it  was  of  the  same 
nature  and  at  the  same  temperature  as  now,  there  would  have 
been  four  times  the  radiation.  But  its  density  would  have 
l^een  only  one-eighth  as  gi'eat  as. at  present,  and  its  tempei"* 
atnre  would  have  been  lower.  These  circumstances  would 
tend  to  diminish  its  radiation,  so  that  it  is  quite  possibliB  that 
the  total  amount  of  heat  radiated  was  no  greater  than  at 
present.  Tlie  probability  would  seem  to  be  on  the  side  of  a 
greater  total  radiation,  and  tliis  probability  is  strengthened  by 
geological  evidence  that  the  earth  was  warmer  in  its  earlier 
ages  than  now.  If  we  reflect  that  a  diminution  of  the  solar 
heat  by  less  than  one-fourth  its  amount  would  probably  make 
our  earth  so  cold  that  all  the  water  on  its  surface  would 
fi'eeze,  while  an  increase  by  much  more  than  one-half^  would 
{]tobably  boil  the  water  all  away,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
balance  of  causes  which  would  result  in  the  ^n  radiating  heat 
just  fast  enough  to  preserve  the  earth  in  its  present  state  has 
probably  not  existed  more  than  10,000,000  years.  This  is, 
therefore,  near  the  extreme  limit  of  time  that  we  can  suppose 
water  to  have  existed  on  the  earth  in  the  fluid  state. 

.    §4.  Secular  Cooling  ofilie  Earth. 

An  instance  of  a  progressive  loss  of  heat,  second  in  impor- 
tance only  to  the  loss  from  the  sun  itself,  and,  indeed,  con- 
nected with  it,  is  afforded  by  the  secular  cooling  of  the  earth. 
As  we  have  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  interior  of  the 
earth' is  hotter  than  the  surf  ace,  and  wherever  there  is  such 
a  difference  of  temperature  as  this,  there  must  be  a  conduc- 
tion of  beat  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  parts.  In  order 
that  heat  may  thus  be  conducted,  there  must  be  a  supply  of 
heat  inside.  The  increase  of  heat  downwards  into  the  earth 
cannot,  therefore,  terminate  suddenly,  but  must  extend  to  a 
great  depth. 

.  Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  question  of  the  earth's 
fluidity,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  hotter  in  former  ages 
than  now.  To  borrow- an  illustration  from  Sir  William  Thom- 
son, the  case  is  much  the  same  as  if  we  should  And  a  hot  stone 
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in  a  field.  We  conld  say,  witli  entire  certainty,  that  the  stone 
had  been  iu  the  fire,  or  some  other  hot  place,  within  a  limited 
period  of  time.  Bespecting  the  origin  of  this  heat,  two  liy- 
potheses  have  prevailed — one,  founded  on  the  nebular  tlieory, 
that  the  eaith  was  originally  condensed  as  a  molten  mass,  and 
has  not  yet  cooled  off;  the  other,  that  it  received  its  heat  fix>m 
some  external  source.  The  latter  was  the  view  of  Poisson, 
who  accounled  for  the  increase  of  temperature  by  supposing 
that  the  solar  system  had,  at  some  former  period,  passed 
tlirongh  a  hotter  region  of  space  than  tliat  in  which  it  is  now 
found.  This  view  is,  however,  now  known  to  be  entirely  un- 
tenable, for  several  reasons.  Space  itself  cannot  be  warm, 
and  the  earth  conld  have  derived  heat  only  from  passing  near 
a  hot  body.  A  star  passing  near  enough  to  heat  up  the  eaith 
would  have  totally  disarranged  the  planetary  orbits,  by  its  at- 
tmction,  and  destroyed  all  life  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  by 
its  heat. 

Thus,  tracing  back  the  eai*th^s  heat,  we  are  led  back  to  the 
time  when  it  was^  white-hot;  and  then,  again,.. to  when  it  was 
enveloped  in  the  fieiy  atmosphere  of  the  sun ;  and  again,  when 
it  was  itself  a  mass  of  fiery  vapor.  Respecting,  the  ^Hme  re- 
quired for  it  to  cool  off,  we  cannot  make  any  exact  calcula- 
tion, as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  becanse  the  cir- 
cumstances are  entirely  different.  Owing  to  tlie  solidity  of  at 
least  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth,  the  heat  which  it  loses  beara 
no  known  relation  to  its  interior  temperature.  In  fact,  were 
we  to  compute  how  long  the  earth  might  have  been  able  to 
radiate  heat  at  its  present  rate,  we  may  find  it  to  be  counted 
by  hundreds  or  thousands  of  millions  of  years.  The  kernel 
of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  a  solid  crust  once 
formed  over  the  molten  earth,  there  was  a  sudden  change  in 
the  rate  of  cooling.  As  long  as  the  globe  was  molten,  there 
would  be  constant  currents  between  its  surface  and  the  inte- 
rior, the  cooling  superficial  portion  constantly  sinking  down, 
and  being  replaced  by  fresh  hot  matter  from  the  interior. 
But  when  a  continuous  solid  crust  was  once  formed,  the  heat 
eould  reacli  the  surface  only  by  conduction  through  the  crus^ 
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and  the  latter,  thongli  only  a  few  feet  thick,  would  operate  as 
a  screen  to  prevent  the  further  loss  of  heat.  There  would,  as 
the  crust  cooled,  be  enonuous  eruptions  of  molten  matter  from 
the  interior;  but  these  would  rapidly  cool,  and  thus  help  to 
thicken  the  crust. 

A  fact  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  which  in  some  way  as- 
similatefi  the  earth  to  die  sun,  is  that  of  the  heat  lost  by  the 
earth  by  far  tho  greater  })art  is  made  up,  not  by  a  lowering 
of  the  temperature  of  the.  earth,  but  by  its  contraction.  It  is 
true  that  there  must  bo  soaie  lowering  of  teiiiperature,  bat  for 
each  d^i'ce  that  the  temperature  is  lowered  there  will  proba- 
bly be  a  hundred  degi-ecsi  of  heat  evolved  by  the  contraction 
of  our  globe.  Considering  only  tlie  earth,  it  is  difficult  to  set 
an  exact  limit  to  the  time  it  may  have  been  cooling  since  its 
crust  was  formed. 

The  sudden  change  produced  in  the  radiation  of  a  molten 
body  by  the  formation  of  a  solid  crust  over  its  surface  may 
afford  us  some  clue  to  tl^te  probable  termination  of  the  hea^ 
giving  powers  of  the  sun.  Whenever  the  latter  so  far  cools 
off  that  a  continuous  solid  crust  is  formed  over  its  surface,  it 
'will  i-apidly  cease  to  radiate  the  heat  necessary  to  support  life 
on  the  globe.  At  its  pi'^ntcrate  of  radiation,  the  sun  will  be 
as  dense  as  the  earth  in  about  12,000,000  yeai^s;  and  it  is 
quite  likely  to  be  long  be^oi^e  that  time  that  we  are  to  expect 
the  {permanent  f ormatioiriof^^  such  a  crust 

The  general  cosmical  theory  which  we  have  been  consider^ 
ing  accounts  for  the  supposed  physical  constitution  of  Jupiter, 
which  has  been  described  in  treating  of  that  pianet.  On  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  as  we  have  set  it  forth,  the  ages  of  the 
several  planets  do  not  greatly  differ.  Tlie  smaller  planets 
would,  therefore,  cool  off  sooner  than  the  larger  ones.  It  is 
possible  that,  owing  to  the  great  masses  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
their  rate  of  cooling  has  been  so  slow  that  no  solid  crust  is  yet 
formed  over  them.  In  this  case  they  would  appear  self-lumi- 
nous, were  they  not  surrounded  by  immense  atmospheres,  filled 
with  clouds  and  vapore,  which  shut  off  a  great  part  of  the 
internal  heat,  and  thus  delay  the  cooling  pr(»cess. 
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§  5.  General  Conclusions  respecting  t/ie  Nehidar  Hypothesis, 

It  would  seem  from  what  liae  been  said  that  the  widest  in« 
dnctioiis  of  modern  science  agree  with  the  speculations  of 
thinking  minds  in  past  ages,  in  presenting  the  creation  of  the 
material  universe  to  our  view  as  a  process  rather  than  an  act 
Tliis  process  began  when  the  present  material  univeree  was  a 
mass  of  fiery  vapor,  filling  the  stellar  spaces ;  it  is  still  going 
on  in  its  inevitable  course,  and  it  will  end  when  sun  and  stars 
are  reduced  to  dark  and  cold  masses  of  dead  matter.  The 
thinking  reader  will,  at  this  stiuge  of  the  ii>quiry,  very  natu- 
rally inquire  whether  this  view  of  the  cosmogony  is  to  be 
received  as  an  established  scientific  fact,  or  bnly  as  a  result 
.which  science  makes  more  or  less  probable,  but  of  the  validity 
of  which  opinions  may  reasonably  differ.  We  consider  that 
the  latter  is  the  more  correct  view.  AH  scientific  conclusions 
necessarily  rest  on  the  postulate  that  tlie  laws  of  nature  are 
absolutely  unchangeable,  and  thiU:  their  operations  have  never 
been  interfered  with  by  the  action  of  any  supernatural  cause; 
that  is,  by  any  cause  not  now  in  operation  in  nature,  or  op- 
erating in  any  way  different  from  that  in  which  it  lias  always' 
done.  Tlie  question  of  tlie  correctness  of  this  postulate  is  one 
of  philosophy  and  common-sense  rather  than  of  science;  and 
all  we  can  say  in.  its  favor  is  that,  as  a  genei^al  rule,  the  bet- 
ter men  understand  it,  the  more  difiiculty  they  find  in  doubting 
it.  And  all  we  can  say  in  favor  of  the  nebular  hypothesis 
amounts  to  this :  that  the  operations  of  nature,  in  their  widest 
range,  when  we  trace  them  back,  seem  to  lead  us  to  it,  as 
'the  mode  of  running  of  the  clock  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  once  woiind  up. . 

Helmholtz,  Thomson,  and  othei*s  have,  as  we  have  explain- 
ed, made  it  evident  that  by  tracing  back  the  cooling  processes 
we  now  see  going  forward  in  nature,  we  ai*e  led  to  a  time 
when  the  planets  were  enveloped  in  the  fiery,  atmosphere  of 
the  Sim,  and  were  therefore  themselves  in  a  molten  or  vapor- 
ous form.  But  the.  reverse  problem,  to  show  that  a  nebulous 
mass  would  or  might  condense  intb  a  system  possessing  the 
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wonderful  symmetry  of  our  solar  system — the  planets  revolv- 
ing round  the  sun,  and  the  satellites  round  their  primaries 
in  nearly  circular  orbits — has  not  been  solved  in  a  manner  at 
all  satisfactoiy.  We  have  seen  that  Kant's  ideas  were  in  some 
respects  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  mechanics  which  have 
since  been  discovered.  Laplace's  explanation  of  how  the 
planets  might  have  been  formed  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun  is  not  mathematical  enough  to  be  conclusive.  In  the  ab- 
sence  of  a  mathemi^tical  investigation  of  the  subject,  it  seems 
more  likely  that  the  solar  atmospliere  would,  under  the  condi- 
tions supposed  by  Laplace,  condense  into  a  swarm  of  small 
bodies  like  the  asteroids,  tilling  tlie  whole  space  now  occupied 
by  the  planets.  Again,  when  we  examine  the  actual  nebulae, 
we  find  very  few  of  them  to  present  that  symmetry  of  outline 
which  wo\ild  lead  to  their  condensation  into  a  system  so  sym- 
metrical as  that  to  which  our  planet  belongs.  The  double 
stara,  revolving  in  orbits  of  every  degree  of  eccentricity,  and 
the  rings  of  Saturn,  composed  apparently  of  a  swarm  of  small 
particles,  ofFer  better  examples  of  wliat  we  should  expect  from 
the  nebular  hypothesis  than  do  the  planets  and  satellites  of  our 
system. 

These  difficulties  may  not  be  insurmountable.  The  greatest 
of  them,  perhaps,  is  to  show  how  a  ring  of  vapor  surrounding 
the  sun  could  condense  into  a  single  planet  encii*cled  by  satel- 
lites. The  conditions  under  which  such  a  insult  is  possible 
require  to  be  investigated  mathematically.  At  the  present 
time  we  can  only  say  that  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  indicated 
by  the  general  tendencies  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  it  has 
not  been  proved  to  be  inconsistent  witli  any  fact;  that  it  is 
almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  only  theoiy  by  which 
we  can  account  for  the  origin  and  conservation  of  the  sun's 
heat ;  but  that  it  rests  on  the  assumption  that  this  conservation 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  nature,  as  we  now  see  them 
in  operation.  Should  any  one  be  sceptical  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  these  laws  to  account  for  the  present  state  of  things,  science 
can  fuiiiish  no  evidence  strong  enough  to  overthrow  his  doubts 

until  the  sun  shall  be  found  growing  smaller  by  actual  meas- 
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ureraent,  or  the  nebula  be  actually  seen  to  condense  into  stare 
and  systems. 

§  6.  The  Plurality  of  Worlds. 

When  we  contemplate  the  planets  as  worlds  like  our  own, 
and  the  stars  as  suns,  each,  perhaps,  with  its  retinue  of  attend- 
ant planets,  the  idea  naturally  suggests  itself  that  other  planets 
as  well  as  this  may  be  the  abode  of  intelligent  beings.  The 
question  whether  other  planets  ai'e,  as  a  general  rule,  thus 
peopled,  is  one  of  the  highest  interest  to  us,  not  only  as  in- 
volving our  place  in  creation,  but  as  showing  us  what  is  really 
greatest  in  the  universe.  Many  thinking  people  regard  the 
discovery  of  evidences  of  life  in  other  worlds  as  the  great  ul- 
timate object  of  telescope  research.  It  is,  therefore,  extreme- 
ly disappointing  to  learn  that  the  attainment  of  any  dii-ect 
evidence  of  snch  life  seems  entirely  hopeless — so  hopeless, 
indeed,  that  it  has  almost  ceased  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
astronomers.  The  spirit  of  modern  science  is  wholly  advei*se 
to  speculation  on  questions  for  the  solution  of  which  no  scien- 
tific evidence  is  attainable,  and  the  common  answer  of  astron- 
omers to  all  questions  respecting  life  in  other  worlds  would 
be  that  they  knew  no  more  on  the  subject  than  any  one  else, 
and,  having  no  data  to  reason  from,  had  not  even  an  opinion 
to  express.  Still,  in  spite  of  this,  many  minds  will  speculate ; 
and  although  science  cannot  answer  the  great  question  for  us, 
she  may  yet  guide  and  limit  our  speculations.  It  may,  there- 
fore, not  be  unprofitable  to  show  within  what  limits  specula- 
tion may  not  be  discordant  with  the  generalizations  of  science. 

First,  we  see  moving  round  our  sun  eight  large  planets,  on 
one  of  which  we  live.  Our  telescopes  show  us  other  suns,  in 
such  numbers  that  they  defy  count,  amounting  certainly  to 
many  millions.  Are  these  suns,  like  our  own,  centres  of  plan- 
etary systems?  If  our  telescopes  could  be  made  powerful 
enough  to  show  such  planets  at  distances  so  immense  as  those 
of  the  fixed  stars,  the  question  would  at  once  ^be  settled ;  but 
all  the  planets  of  our  system  M'ould  disappear  entirely  fi'om 
the  reach  of  the  most  powerful  telescopes  we  can  ever  hope  to 
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make  at  a  distance  far  less  than  that  which  separates  us  from 
the  nearest  fixed  star.  Observation  can,  therefore,  afford  lis 
no  information  on  the  subject.  We  must  have  recouree  to 
-  cosmological  considerations,  and  these  may  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  the  whole  universe  condensed  from  a  nebulous 
mass,  the  same  cause  which  led  our  sun  to  be  surrounded  by 
planets  would  operate  in  the  case  of  other  suns.  But  we  have 
just  shown  that  the  symmetry  of  form  and  arrangement  seen 
in  our  system  is  something  we  could  rarely  expect  to  result 
from  the  condensation  of  masses  so  irregular  as  thos^  which 
make  up  the  large  majority  of  the  nebulae,  while  the  irreg- 
nlar  orbits  of  the  double  stars  show  us  what  we  should  rather 
expect  to  be  tlie  rule.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  reti* 
nues  of  planets  revolving  in  circular  orbits  may  be  rare  excep- 
tions, rather  than  the  rule,  among  the  stai*s. 

Next,  granting  the  existence  of  planets  without  number, 
what  indications  can  we  have  of  their  habitability  ?  There 
is  one  planet  besides  our  own  for  which  the  telescope  settles 
this  point — namely,  the  moon.  This  body  has  neither  air  nor 
water,  and,  consequently,  nothing  on  which  organic  life  can 
be  suppoi-ted.  The  speculations  sometimes  indulged  in  re- 
specting the  possible  habitability  of  the  other  side  of  the 
moon,  which  we  can  never  see,  are  nothing  more  than  plays 
of  the  imagination.  The  primary  planet$  ai*e  all  too  distant 
to  enable  us  to  form  any  certain  judgment  of  the  nature  of 
their  surfaces,  and  the  little  we  can  see  indicates  that  their 
constitution  is  extremely  varied.  Mars  has  every  appearance 
of  being  like  pur  eaith  in  many  particulai*s,  and  is,  therefore, 
the  planet  which  we  should  most  expect  to  find  inhabited. 
Most  of  the  other  planets  give  indications  of  being  surround- 
ed by  immense  atmosphei*es,  filled  with  clouds  and  vapors, 
through  which  sight  cannot  penetrate,  and  we  can  reach  no 
cei-tain  knowledge  of  what  may  be  under  these  clouds.  On 
the  whole,  we  may  consider  the  chances  to  be  decidedly 
against  the  idea  that  any  considerable  fraction  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  are  fitted  to  be  the  abode  of  such  animals  as  we 
have  on  the  earth,  and  that  the  number  of  them  which  have 
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tho  requisites  for  snppoi'ting  civilization  is  a  very  small  frac* 
tion  indeed  of  the  whole. 

This  conclusion  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  conditions 
of  life  are  the  same  in  other  worlds  as  in  our  own.  This  as- 
sumption nfay  be  contested,  on  the  gix>und  that  we  can  set  no 
limits  to  the  power  of  the  Creator  in  adapting  life  to  the  con- 
ditions which  surround  it,  and  that  the  immense  range  of  adap- 
tation on  our  globe — some  animals  living  whei?e  others  are  im- 
mediately destroyed — makes  all  inferences  foanded  on  the  im- 
possibility of  our  earthly  animals  living  in  the  planets  entirely 
inconclusive.  The  only  scientific  way  of  meeting  this  argn- 
ment  is  to  see  whether,  on  oiir  eai*th^  there  are  any  limits  to 
the  adaptability  in  question.  A  cui*sory  examination  shows 
that  while  there  are  no  well^deiined  limits  to  what  may  be 
considered  as  life,  the  higher  f(>mi8  of  animal  life  are  very 
far  from  existing  equally  under  all  conditions,  and  the  high- 
er the  form,  the  more  restricted  the  conditions*  We  know 
that  no  animal  giving  evidence  of  self-consciousness  is  devel- 
oped except  under  the  joint  influence  of  air  and  wator^  and 
between  certain  narrow  limits  of  tempemture;  that  only  forms 
of  life  which  are  intellectually  very  low  are  developed  in  the 
ocean ;  that  there  is  no  adapting  power  exiercised  by  nature  on 
our  globe  whereby  man  can  uiaintain  a  high  degree  of  intel- 
lectual or  bodily  vigor  in  the  polar  regions ;  that  the  heats  of 
the  torrid  zone  also  impose  restrictions  upon  the  development 
of  onr  race.  The  coticlusion  which  we  may  draw  from  this 
is  that,  if  great  changes  should  occur  on  the  surface  of  our 
globe,  if  it  should  be  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  the 
poles,  or  heated  up  to  that  of  the  equator,  or  gradually  be  cov- 
ei-ed  with  water,  or  deprived  of  its  atmosphere,  the  higher  pros* 
ent  forms  of  animal  life  would  refuse  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  state  of  things,  and  no  new  forms  of  life  of  equal  ele- 
vation would  take  the  place  of  those  destroyed  by  the  change. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  anything 
more  intelligent  than  a  fish  would  ever  live  under  water,  or 
anything  more  intellectual  than  the  Esquimaux  ever  be  sup- 
ported in  regions  as  cold  as  the  poles.     If  we  apply  this  con- 
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sideration  to  the  question  which  now  occupies  us,  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  view  of  the  immense  diversity  of 
conditions  which  probably  prevails  in  the  univei-se,  it  would 
be  >nly  in  a  few  favored  spots  that  we  should  expect  to  find 
any  very  intei*esting  development  of  life. 

An  allied  consideration  will  lead  us  to  nearly  the  same  con- 
clusion. Enthusiastic  writers  not  only  sometimes  people  the 
planets  with  inhabitants,  but  calculate  the  possible  population 
by  the  number  of  squai'e  miles  of  surface,  and  throw  in  a  lib- 
eral supply  of  astronomers  who  scan  our  earth  with  powerful 
telescopes.  The  possibility  of  this  it  would  be  presumption 
to  deny ;  but  that  it  is  exti'emely  improbable,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  any  one  planet,  may  be  seen  by  reflecting  on  the  brev- 
ity of  civilization  on  our  globe,  when  compared  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  globe  itself  as  a  planet.  The  latter  has  probably 
been  revolving  in  its  orbit  ten  millions  of  yeai*s;  man  has 
probably  existed  on  it  less  than  ten  thousand  years ;  civiliza- 
tion less  than  four  thousand ;  telescopes  little  more  than  two 
hundred.  Had  an  angel  visited  it  at  intervals  of  ten  thousand 
years  to  seek  for  thinking  beings,  he  would  have  been  disap- 
pointed a  thousand  times  or  more.  Heasoning  from  analogy, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  same  disappointments  might 
await  him  who  should  now  travel  from  planet  to  planet,  and 
from  system  to  system,  on  a  similar  search,  until  he  had  exam- 
ined many  thousand  planets. 

It  seems,  therefore,  so  far  as  we  can  reason  from  analogy, 
that  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  only  a  very  small  fmc- 
tion  of  the  planets  being  peopled  with  intelligent  beings. 
But  when  we  reflect  that  the  possible  number  of  the  planets 
is  counted  by. hundreds  of  millions,  this  small  fraction  may 
be  really  a  very  large  number,  and  among  this  number  many 
may  be  peopled  by  beings  much  higher  than  oui'selves  in  the 
intellectual  scale.  Here  we  may  give  free  rein  to  our  imagi- 
nation, with  the  moral  certainty  that  science  will  supply  noth- 
ing tending  either  to  prove  or  to  disprove  any  of  its  fancies. 
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I. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  GREAT  TELESCOPES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A.  Befieding  Thtscopet, 


Owaw,  and  Place. 


The  Earl  of  Kosse,  Parsoustown, 
Ireland 

Mr.  A.  A.  Common,  Ealing,  Eng- 
land   

The  Observatory  of  Melbourne, 
Australia 

The  Obsenratory  of  Paris 


The  Earl  of  Rosse,  Parsonstown, 
Ireland 

Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  Dobb*8  Fer- 
ry, New  York 

The  Obsenratory  of  Toulouse, 
France 

The  Observatory  of  Marseilles, 
France • 


CooctmctioB.* 

Newtonian. 
Newt.,  S.G. 
Cassegr. 
Newt.,  S.  G. 
Newtonian. 
Cass.,  S.  G. 

S.G. 

S.6. 


Apsrtmv. 


6  feet. 
87  in. 
4  feet. 
47  in. 
8  feet. 
28  in. 
81.6  in. 
,  81.6  in. 


Mafcarj  and  Date. 


Earl  of  R.,  1844. 


) 


The  owner  and  Mr. 
Calver. 


Mr.  Grubb,  1870. 

M.  Martin  and  M. 
Eicbens,  1876. 

The  owner. 


i 


The  owner. 
M.  Foucault. 


I 


M.  Foucault  and  M. 
Eichens. 


B.  Refracting  Ttleacopes. 


Owii«r,  and  Place. 

Ap«rtara. 

Maker,  and  Date, 

The  Lick  Observatorv  of  California 

86  in. 
80  in. 
30  in. 
27  in. 
26  in. 

26  in. 

26  in. 
19  in. 
18.6  in. 
18  in. 
16  in. 

j  A.  Chirk  and  Sons, 
}      1887. 
The  Henrys,  1886. 
(  A.  Clark  and  Sons, 

1883 
Mr.  Grubb,  1881. 
j  A.  Clark  and  Sous, 
j      1878. 

A.  Clark  and  Sons, 
)      1881. 

j  T.  Cooke  and  Sons, 
}      1870. 
Merz  and  Mahler. 
j  A.  Clark  and  Sons, 
(      1862. 
Mr.  Fitz,  of  N.  Y. 
j  Merz  and  Mahler, 
i      1848. 

The  ObsenratoTT  of  Nice.  France 

The  Imperial  Observatory,  Pulkowa,  Russia. . . 
The  Imnerial  Observatorv.  Vienna 

U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  Washington 

The  Universitv  of  Vircinia 

Mr.  R.  S.  Newall,  Gateshead,  England 

The  Observatory  of  Strasburg^  Germany 

The  Observatorv  of  Cliicafifo 

Mr.  Van  der  Zee,  Buffalo,  New  York 

The  Observatory  of  Harvard  College,.  Cam-  ) 
bridge,  Mass ) 

*  In  this  colnmD  "  Caasegr.*^  signilles  the  Cassegrainian  coDStrnctioD,  described  on  page 
126.    Sk  G.  Biguifies  that  the  mirror  is  of  eihrered  glask 
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OiriMr,  and  Plao*. 


The  Royal  Observatory,  Pulkowa,  Russia.. ..... 

Mr.  William  Huggins,  London,  England* 

Lord  Lindsay,  Aberdeen,  Scotland 

The  Obser\-atory  of  Lisbon,  Portugal 

The  Observatory,  Markree  Castle,  England 

Hamilton  Ck>llege,  Clinton,  \ew  York 

The  Paris  Observatoryf 

The  Allegheny  Observatory,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  L.  M.  Rutherfurd,  New  York 

The  Dudley  Observatorj',  Albany,  New  York. . . . 

The    Royal    Observatory,    Grreenwich,   Eng- ) 
landj \ 

Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepeie,  New  York 

The  Physical  Observatory,  Oxford,  England. . , . 

The  Imperial  Observatory,  Vienna 

The  Cambridge  Observatory,  England 

The  Royal  Observatory,  Dublin 

Professor  Henry  Draper,  Dobbs  Ferrv,  New  ) 
York '. ] 

The  Pritchett  Institute,  Glasgow,  Missouri 

Mr.  S.  V.  White,  Brooklyn,  New  York ? . 

The  Radcliif e  Observatory,  Oxford,  England .... 
The  Lick  Observatory,  San  Jos4,  California. . . . 

The  Observatory,  Bothkamp,  Germany 

The  Observatory,  Cordova,  South  America 

The  Observatory,  Munich,  Gennauy 

The  Observatory,  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

The  Observatory  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Middletown  University,  Connecticut 


Apartore. 

16  in. 

16  in. 

16  in. 

14.8  in. 

14  in. 

13.6  in. 

13  in. 

13  in. 

13  in. 

13  in. 

12.6  in. 

12.6  in. 

12.3  in. 

12.2  in. 

12  in. 

n  in. 

12  in. 

12  in. 

12  in. 

12  in. 

12  in. 

12  in. 

11.7  in. 

11.2  in. 

11  in. 

11  in. 

11  in. 

11  in. 

llaker,  and  Dsto. 

Merz  and  Mahler, 
1840. 
Mr.  Grubb. 
Mr.  Gi'ubb. 
Merz  and  Mahler. 


I 


Mr.  Spencer. 
M.  Eichens. 


\ 
I 


The  owner. 

Mr.  Fitz,  of  N.  Y. 

fMerz     and     Sons, 

1860. 
TroughtoQ        and 

Simms. 
Mr.  Fitz,  of  N.  Y. 
S  Mr.  Fitz,  of  N.  Y. 
\  A.  Clark  and  Sons. 
Mr.  Grubb. 

iA.  Clark  and  Sons, 
1876. 
M.  Cauchoix. 
M.  Cauchoix. 
(  A.  Clark  and  Sons, 
\      1876. 

\  A.  Clark  and  Sons, 
\      1876. 

A.  Clark  and  Sons. 
M.  Cauchoix. 
A.  Clark  and  Sons. 
Schroeder. 
Mr.  Fitz,  of  N.  Y. 
Merz. 
Merz. 
Merz. 
A.  Clark  and  Sons. 


Besides  these,  the  following  three  telescopes  are  projected :  a  ^-iiach  re- 
fractor for  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  by  Grubb,  of  Dabliu ;  a  great  re- 
fractor for  the  Paris  Observatory,  to  be  figured  by  the  brothers  Heiirj^  of 
Paris;  a  refractor  of  28  inches  for  Yale  College,  by  A.  Clark  and  Sons. 

*  This  telescope  belongs  to  the  Royal  Society,  bnt  is  in  possesriou  of  Mr.  Hnggius. 

t  The  object-glass  is  an  old  one,  bnt  the  monnting  is  new,  by  Eichens. 

X  The  object-glass  \&  by  Mera,  of  Monicb,  the  mounting  by  Troughtou  and  Simma. 
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LIST  OF  THE  MORE  REMARKABLE  DOUBLE  STARS^ 

OOMPILKD   BT    S.  W.  BVRKHAM. 
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If  Cassiopese. . . 
36Andromed8e. 
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42Ceti 

PolariE 

c  Sculptoris. . . 
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y  Andromedae. 

I  Trianguli.. ... 
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36  Piscium  . . . 
38 
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tc 
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84Ceti.. 
yCeti.., 
c  Arietis. 

^Peraei. 


k  Persei . . . 
39Eridani 
f  Taurl . . . 
p  Ononis. 

23 


it 


a 
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Z  Ononis. . . 
1 1  Monocerotis. 


12  Lyncis« 


Right  AKen. 
1880. 

DeelinAtion 
1880. 

PMiCi'n 
Angle. 

DiaUne*. 

MagattadM. 

a  M.  s. 

•        r 

• 

«r 

8  47 

8     9 

149.8 

11.53 

6.2 

7.8 

11  13 

,     8  12 

237.6 

4.69 

7.0 

8.0 

16  13 

12  49 

338.0 

29.73 

6.8 

10.7 

26  12 

6  18 

82.3 

27.42 

6.0 

9.0 

S3  36 

20  47 

192.7 

6.37 

6.0 

8.2 

41  43 

67  11 

140.0 

6.86 

4.0 

7.6 

48  32 

22  69 

858.9 

1.34 

6.2 

6.8 

1     7  14 

23  67 

227.6 

7.98 

4.7 

10.1 

13  41 

-1     8 

861.4 

1.26 

6.2 

7.2 

18  45 

88  40 

210.1 

18.27 

2.0 

9.0 

40     1 

-26  39 

"69.6 

6.68 

6.0 

10.0 

66  60 

2  11 

322.2 

3.12 

2.8 

3.9 

66  32 

41  45 

62.4 

10.33 

3.0 

6.0 

2     6  26 

29  46 

80.5 

3.68 

6.0 

6.4 

19  10 

66  62 

266.1 

2.01 

4.2 

7.1 

• .  •  • 

•   •  •   ■ 

107.3 

7.62 

8.1 

35     4 

-1   12 

324.7 

4.63 

6.0 

9.2 

37     6 

2  44 

289.2 

2.67 

3.0 

6.8 

62  21 

20  62 

201.9 

1.26 

5.7 

6.0 

3  46  36 

31  32 

207.6 

12.47 

2.7 

9.3 

49  48 

39  40 

9.2 

8.81 

8.1 

8.3 

4     8  41 

-10  33 

163.7 

6.26 

6.0 

9.1 

12  68 

27    4 

246.5 

63.78 

5.0 

8.0 

6     V     1 

2  43 

63.4 

7.06 

4.7 

8.6 

8  46 

-8  20 

198.8 

9.14 

1.0 

8.0 

16  32 

3  26 

28.1 

81.71 

5.0 

7.0 

18  27 

-2  30 

83.8 

1.11 

4.0 

6.0 

28  32 

9  61 

40.8 

4.28 

4.0 

6.0 

29  23 

-6  28 

« • « 

•   •  • 

■ 

1  «  • 

32  43 

-2  40 

236.5 

11.00 

4.1 

10.8 

•    •    •    m 

•   •  •   • 

84.5 

12.86 

7.6 

34  42^ 

-2     0 

151.8 

2.56 

2.0 

5.7 

6  23     0 

-6  67 

130.0 

7.25 

5.0 

5.5 

•   •  •   • 

•  •  •   • 

101.7 

2.46 

6.0 

36  38 

69  34 

168.7 

1.53 

6.2 

6.1 

•    «  •   • 

•   •  •   • 

304.2 

8.67 

7.4 

NotM. 


(White, 2.  Pale-white: 
(     violet,  Smjth. 

(Yellow:  blue-gi'een, 

I      Herschel. 
White :  ashy. 

j  Yellow  :     deep  -  red, 

(      Dembowski. 
Yellow :  purple. 
Binary,  349.1  years. 
White;  blue. 


White :  dull  red, 

(  Yellow  :    blue.       B 

}      again  double.  0".6. 

Yellow :  blue. 

A  and  B.  > 

A  and  C.  J 

Yellow :  ashy. 

Yellow :  blue. 

Binary. 

i  Light  •  green :    ashy. 
•|      Other  small  stars 

(      in  the  field. 
Pale- white:  lilac 
Yellow :  blue. 
Red:  bluish. 
Yellow:  blue. 


Discovered  by  Dawes. 

Yellow :  purple. 
(  Sextuple.  In  the  great 
/      nebula  of  Orion. 

A  and  B.  ) 

A  and  C.  ) 

Yellow:  light-purple 

A  and  B. 

B  and  0. 

A  and  B. 

A  and  C. 


A  A 
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84  Yirginis 
^  Bootis.. . 
I       "     ... 

K    "   ..' 

44     *•     ... 

fi       -     ... 


66  Aurigse . . . . 
II  Gatiis  Maj. . . 
$  Qeminonim . 

Castor 

5  Navis 

^  Gancri 


88  LynciB 

y  Leonis 

85  Scxtantis . . 
I  Uraas  Maj. . . 
65  Uraae  Maj. , 
C  iCome 

H    "    

V  Virginis 

85  Comae 


i  Serpentifl  . . . 
i  Libre 

•  •  •  •  A  • 

Antares 

86  Ophiuchi . . 
a  Herculis 

V  •  •  •   • 

70  Ophiuchi . . 
»*  Lyrae  ...... 


/^Cjgni 

^SagittaB 

E  Draconisi. . . 

eSagittae 

49  Cygni 

e  Equulei 


12  Aquarii 

61  Cygni 

j3  Cephei.. . . . 
41  Aquarii.. . . 
53 

tr  CassiopeaB  . . 


4i 


lUghtAMMi. 
1880. 

OaellMtlon 
1880. 

PhIU*b 

ADffl«. 

Dbtanee. 

,Ma«Bit«d«. 

H.  M.  8. 

o   ' 

o 

n 

88  5 

43  42 

17.1 

65.38 

6.0   9.0 

60  86 

-13  63 

348.6 

8.22 

4.7   8.0 

7  12  67 

22  12 

196.9 

7.14 

3.2   8.2 

26  67 

82  9 

289.8 

5.49 

2.7   3.7 

42  19 

-11  54 

17.6 

8.32 

6.8   7.4 

8  5  19 

18  1 

180.1 

0.74 

6.0   6.7 

.  .  • 

•  • .  • 

182.0 

5.48 

6.6 

9  11  28 

87  19 

240.2 

2.69 

4.0   6.7 

10  18  20 

20  27 

111.2 

8.18 

2.0   8.6 

37  7 

5  23 

240.5 

6.72 

6.1   7.2 

11  11  48 

82  13 

317.6 

1.09 

4.0   4.9 

48  51 

47  9 

86.4 

8.71 

6.0   8.3 

58  8 

22  8 

910.6 

8.78 

6.0   7.5 

12  29  6 

19  2 

271.9 

20.42 

4.7   6.2 

85  36 

-0  47 

169.8 

4.77 

3.0   8.0 

47  28 

21  54 

25.8 

1.43 

6.0   7.8 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

124.7 

28.60 

9.0 

13  87  2 

4  9 

285.8 

3.89 

5.8   8.2 

14  85  25 

14  16 

808.2 

1.02 

8.6   8.9 

89  45 

27  86 

820.6 

2.68 

8.0   6.8 

45  51 

19  8^ 

801.6 

6.44 

4.7   6.6 

59  51 

48  7 

289.8 

4.80 

6.2   6.1 

15  19  58 

87  48 

171.9 

108.46 

4.0 

•  • .  • 

•  •  •  • 

141.9 

0.69 

6.7   7.3 

29  6 

10  56 

196.9 

2.56 

8.0   4.0 

57  46 

-11  8 

178.1 

1.06 

4.9   6.2 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  •  • 

70.3 

7.05 

7.2 

16  22  2 

-26  10 

268.7 

8.46 

1.0   7.0 

17  7  59 

-26  26 

227.3 

5.56 

6.0   6.0 

9  10 

14  82 

118.6 

4.66 

8.0   6.1 

19  88 

87  16 

807.2 

8.60 

4.0   5.1 

59  23 

2  88 

83.7 

8.48 

4.1   6.1 

18  40  22 

89  83 

26.0 

8.08 

4.6   6.8 

40  24 

39  29 

165.2 

2.67 

4.9   5.2 

40  38 

37  29 

149.7 

48.71 

4.2   5.6 

19  25  53 

27  42 

66.7 

34.29 

3.0   6.3 

43  89 

18  61 

312.8 

8.49 

6.7   8.8 

48  84 

69  68 

854.5 

2.79 

4.0   7.6 

20  4  89 

20  88 

826.7 

11.40 

6.0   8.8 

36  11 

81  53 

49.4 

2.74 

6.0   8.1 

53  5 

3  50 

283.9 

0.06 

5.2   6.2 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

76.2 

10.83 

7.1 

57  44 

-6  18 

189.6 

2.66 

5.6   7.7 

21  i   14 

38  8 

115.6 

19.66 

6.8   5.9 

27  6 

70  2 

250.0 

13.57 

3.0   8.0 

22  7  40 

-21  40 

119.4 

4.08 

6.0   8.6 

20  3 

-17  21 

304.5 

8.20 

6.0   6.8 

22  89 

-0  38 

384.6 

3.40 

4.0   4.1 

23  9  35 

-9  44 

312.2 

49.63 

4.5   8.5 

52  56 

55  6 

323.4 

3.01 

6.4   7.6 

White:  blue. 


A  and  B. 
A  and 


S! 


Tellow :  greenish. 
Yellow:  blue. 
Binary. 
Yellow :  blue. 


tt 


it 


tt 


Binary. 
A  and  B.  ) 
A  and  C.  f 
Yellow :  blue. 

Yellow :  blue  or  green. 

Yellow:  reddish  purple. 

Yellowish:  bluish. 

A  and  B.  )  Binary 

B  and  C.  \ 

Binary. 

A  and  B.  )  Binary. 

A  and  C.  ( 

Red :  green. 

Yellow :  emerald. 

Yellow :  purple.  Binary. 


Golden  yellow :  blue. 
Light-green:  blue. 
Yellow:  blue. 

Yellow:  blue. 
A  and  B.  ) 
A,  B,  and  C.  S 
Yellowish:  blue. 

Light-green:  blue. 
Yellow:  blue. 
White:  yellow. 
Binary. 
Yellow:  blue. 
White:  blue. 


NoTB.— The  sign  miniM  (-)  before  declinations  means  soulA;  without  the  sign,  it  if 
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III. 


LIST  OF  THE  MORE  INTERESTING  AND  REMARKABLE  NEBULA  AN& 

STAR  CLUSTERS. 


Oli!J«ct. 


47  Toucani  cluster , 

Great  nebula  of  Andromeda . 

Nebula 

ii 

Tempers  variable  nebula 

Hindis  variable  nebula 

Globular  cluster 

it  ti 

Great  nebula  of  Orion 

Chaoomac^s  variable  nebula 
Nebula  around  c  Orionis . . . 

Looped  nebula 

Cluster  and  nebula  Mess.  46 , 

Star  cluster , 

"        "      Mess.  67 

I^lanetary  nebula , 

Nebula. , 

Planetary  nebula 

U  ti 

it  tt 

Spiral  nebula 

t(  (I 

NebuU 

it 

Star  cluster 

Bifid  nebula 

Cluster  around  w  Centauri  . 
Spiral  or  ring  nebula 

Spiral  nebula 

it  tt 

Cluster 


R. A.  1880. 

Dm.  lliSO. 

H.  M. 

o  f 

0  19 

72  46  S. 

0  36 

40  87  N. 

0  42 

26  67  S. 

3  29 

8a  82  S. 

8  39 

28  23  N. 

4  16 

19  14  N. 

5  9 

68  66  S. 

5  10 

40 11  a 

5  29 

6  29  S. 

5  80 

21  8  N. 

5  30 

1  17  S. 

5  89 

69  10  S. 

1   36 

14  82  S. 

1   48 

88  13  S. 

8  46 

12  16  N. 

9  11 

86  7S. 

9  18 

67  47  S. 

9  46 

69  38  N. 

10  2 

89  61  S. 

10  19 

18  2  S. 

11  8 

66  40  N. 

12  13 

16  6  N. 

'  12  17 

16  29  N. 

12  34 

10  67  S. 

12  86 

88  12  N. 

13  7 

18  48  N. 

18  18 

42  23  S. 

13  20 

46  41  S. 

13  26 

47  49  N. 

18  30 

29  16  s: 

13  32 

17  16  S. 

18  37 

28  69  N. 
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OI^Mt. 

R.  A.  1880. 

Dee.  188a. 

Cluster 

H.    If. 

16   12 

15  88 

16  10 
16  87 
16  41 
16  61 
16  62 

16  64 

17  14 
17  22 
17  81 
17  66 

17  67 

18  14 
18  29 

18  49 

19  6 

19  54 

20  11 
20  17 
20  40 

20  58 

21  27 
21   34 
23  20 

o       » 

2  88  N. 
87  23  a 

22  41  a 

36  42  N. 
1  44a 

3  54  a 
44  29  a 
29  56  a 

88  21  a 

28  39  a 

8  10  a 

28    2  a 

24  21  a 
16  18  a 
24   oa 

82  58  N. 

0  50  N. 
22  24  N. 
80  12  N. 
19  44  N. 
80  17  N. 
11  60  a 

1  22  a 
28  48  a 
41  58  N. 

(4 

Resolvable  nebula .' 

Great  Cluster  of  Hercules 

Cluster 

tt 

it 

it                                               .... 

Small  annular  nebula 

ii          tt           it 

Cluster 

Nebulous  cluster. 

Hooked  nebula 

Cluster 

Annular  nebula  of  Lyra. 

Variable  nebula ; 

Dumb-bell  nebula 

Small  annular  nebula i 

Planetary  nebula 

Nebula  around  c  Cvemi 

Planetary  nebula 

Cluster 

Blue  nlanetary  nebula 

To  facilitate  the  finding  of  the  above  nebnl»  and  clasten,  their  poBV 
tioDB  are  marked  on  the  star-maps  with  small  circles.  .  .     . 


y 
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APPENDIX. 


VL 


ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SMALL  FLANETa 


COMPILED  BT  D.  P.  TODD. 


S%naii4Nfl 


e  ^ 


(1)  Ceres 

<9)  Pallas 

<8)  Jn»o 

(4)  Yeeia. 

(6)  Aetnea 

(9)  Hebe 

(T)  Iris 

(8)  Flora. 

(9)  McliB 

(lO)Hygeia 

(^)  Farthenope . 

(12)  Victoria 

(13)Bgeria 

(14)  Irene 

(16)  Banomia — 

(l«)FByche 

(17)  Thetis 

(18)  Melpomene.. 

(19)Fortuna 

(20)  Masealia .... 

(31)Latetia 

(22)  Calliope 

(2.S)  Thalia. 

(24)  Themis. 

(25)Phoc8Ba 

(26)  Proserpine . . 
(27)Eaterpe..... 
(28)Bellona 

(29)  Amphitrite.. 

(30)  Urnnia 


1801 
1502 
18(4 
1807 
1840 

1847 
1847 

1847 
1848 
1849 

1850 
1860 
1850 
1851 
1861 

1852 
1862 
1852 
1852 
1862 

1852 

1852 
1852 
1853 
1863 

1863 
1853 
1864 
1854 
1864 


DUcoTorer. 


Piazzi... 
Olbers... 
Hardin*;. 
Gibers'... 
Heucke.. 


Hencke. . 
Hind.... 
Hind.... 
Graham . 
Gasparitf. 

Gasparis. 
Hind.... 
Gasparis. 
Hind.... 
Gasparis. 


Gasparis 

Liitlier. 

Hind > 

Hind 

Oasparis. 


Qoldschmidt... 

Hind 

Hind 

Gasparis 

Chacoruac 


Lnther. 
Hind.. 
Lnther. 
Marth . 
Hind  . . 


3.43 

2.57 
8.00 

2.92 
2.94 
2.66 
2.68 
3.49 

2.70 
2.84 
2.80 
3.01 
3.14 

8.33 
2.79 
2.80 
2.83 
2.T6 

2.83 
3.20 
3.24 
3.52 
3.01 

2.89 
2.76 
3.20 
2.71 
2.66 


2.11 
1.98 
2.16 
2.10 

1.93 
L83 
1.86 
2.09 
2.80 

2.21 
1.82 
2.35 
2.17 
2.15 

2.62 
2.16 
1.80 
2.06 
2.06 

2.04 
2.62 
2.02 
2.75 
1.79 

2.42 
1.94 
2.35 
2.34 
2.00 


.tl 


o 


a 


It 

770.2 
768.9 
814.1 
977.8 
866.9 

939.9 
9G2.6 
1066.3 
962.3 
636.4 

924.0 
994.8 
867.9 
861.0 
825.4 

710.8 
912.4 
1020.1 
980.1 
948.9 

933.6 
716.2 
832.4 
639.0 
954.2 

819.7 
986.7 
766.6 
869.0 
975.4 


11 


Yr». 
4.61 
4.62 
4.30 
3.68 
4.14 

3.78 
3.69 
3.27 
3.69 
6.68 

3.84 
8J»7 
4.14 
4.17 
4.30 

4.99 

3.89 
3.48 
3.82 
3.74 

3.60 
4.96 
4.27 
5.56 
3.72 

4.33 
3.60 
4.63 
4.09 
3.64 


Hf 


0.077 
0.238 
0.267 
0.0S9 
0.186 

0.9(» 
0.281 
0.156 
0.123 
0.109 

0.100 
0.219 
0.087 
0.168 
0.187 

0.189 
0.129. 
0.218 
0.159 
0.148 

0.162 
0.101 
0.231 
0.124 
P.255 

0.087 
0.174 
0.163 
0.074 
0.127 


II 

1^ 


o 
160.0 
122.0 
54.9 
260.9 
184.9 

15.2 
41.4 
82.9 
71.1 
238.8 

317.9 
301.7 
120.2 
180.3 
27.9 

15.1 
261.3 
16.1 
31.1 
99.1 

327.1 
59.9 
123.8 
144.1 
302.8 

236.4 
88.0 

122.4 
5C.4 
32.1 


Jo 


O 

80.8 
17S.S 
170.9 
103.6 
141.5 

138.7 
259.8 
lia8 
68.5 
286.5 

128u2 

235.6 

48.2 

86.8 

293.9 

150.6 
125.4 
150.1 
211.6 
206.6 

80.5 
G6.6 
07.7 
35.S 
214.2 

45.9 

93.9 

144.7 

S56.7 

808. 1 


• 

1 

1 

h 

O 

ie.6 

8.769 

34.7 

8.771 

13.0 

2.668 

T.1 

8.361 

&8 

8.6T9 

14.8 

8.424 

6JS 

8.386 

5.9 

8.201 

6.6 

2.887 

3.8 

3.144 

46 

8.462 

&4 

8.334 

16.6 

2.577 

9.1 

2.591 

11.7 

8.644 

8.1 

2.921 

6.6 

2.473 

10.2 

2.296 

1.6 

2.442 

0.7 

2.4(KI 

3.1 
13.7 
10.2 

0.8 

21.6 

3.6 
1.6 
9.4 
6.1 
2.1 


2.435 

2.909 
2.629 
3.136 
2.400 

2.6C6 
2.34T 

2.n7 

2.525 
2.366 
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"^ 


Sign  and  Num. 


I 


(81)  Enptarosyne . 
(88)  Pomona 

(83)  Polyhymnia. 

(84)  Circe 

(8ft)  Leacothea. . . 

(80)  Atalanta .... 

(37)  Fides 

(8S)Leda ,. 

(39)L8etitia 

(46)Harmoula... 

(41)  Daphne 

(49)Idi8 

(48)  Ariadne 

(44)  Nysa.. ...... 

<4{S)Bagenia 

(4^HeBtia. 

(47)Ag)aia 

(48)  Doris 

(48)PaIee 

(IMQ  Virginia 

^Nemanea.... 

(Bi8)Saropa; 

(88)Calyp8o..... 
(84)  Alexandra. . . 
(jSB)  Pandora. 

^Melete 

(57)  Mnemueyue. 

(66)  Concordia    . 
(69)Erpi8........ 

(08)  Echo 

(81)Danad 

(68)  Erato. 

(68)  Ansonia 

(64)  Angelina. . . . 
(eftjcybcle 

(66)]faia 

(67)  Asia.... 

(68)Leto 

(69)He8peria.. .. 
(76)  Panopca.... 

(71)Niobe 

(72)Peronia 

(78)C1ytia 

(74)  Galatea 

(75)  Biirydice 


8  I 
•^5 


1864 
18S4 
1864 
1866 
1866 

1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 

1866 
1856 
1867 
1867 
1867 

1867 

1867 
1867 
1367 
1867 

1868 
1S68 
1858 
1868 
1858 

1867 
1859 
1360 
1860 
1S60 

1860 
1860 
1861 
1861 
1861 

1861 
1861 
1861 
186t 
1861 

1861 
1861 
1SG2 
1862 
1862 


XMKOTflrar. 


Pergnson 

Ghildschraidt... 

Chacornac 

Ch|U:oruac 

Lntlier. 

Ooldschmidt . . 

Lather 

Chacornac. .... 

Chacornac 

Ooldschmidt. . . 

Goldschmidt... 

Pogson 

Pog9on 

0<i]dscbmidt... 
(Soldschmtdt... 

Pogson 

Lnther. 

Ooldschmidt.. 
Goldschmidt.'.. 
Ferguson...... 

Lanrent 

Goldschmidt. . . 
Lather. ........ 

Ooldschmidt. . . 
Searle 

Goldschmidt.. 

Luther 

Lnther 

Cluiconinc 

Ferguson 

Ctoldschmidt . . 

Ftierster 

Gasparis 

Tempel 

Tern  pel. ....... 

Tattle 

Pogson.. 

Lather. 

Scbiapnrelli. . . . 
Goldschmidt. . . 

Lnther. 

Peters 

Tattle 

Tempel 

Peters 


©5 


3.86 
8.80 
8.83 
8.97 
8.66 

8.67 
3.11 
3.16 
3.06 
8.37 

8.51 
S.99 
8.67 
8.79 
8.04 

8.94 
8.86 
3.38 
3.81 
3.41 

8.08 
8.35 
3.15 
3.26 
8.11^ 

3.21 
3.50 

2.8t 
8.08 
8.83 

3.47 
3.67 
2.68 
3.08 
3.80 

3.09 
8.S7 
3.30 
3.49 
3.09 

3.33 
8.54 

8.78 
3.44 
3.49 


II 


8.46 
8.87 
1.89 
8.40 
8.38 

1.98 
8.17 
8.38 
8.46 

8.16 

8.09 
1.89 
1.83 
8.06 
8.60 

8.11 
8.60 
8.89 
8.36 
1.90 

8.81 
8.70 
8.06 
8.17 
8.37 

1.98 
2.81 
2.59 
8.40 
1.95 

2.60 
2.69 

8.10 
8.34 
3.06 

2.21 
1.97 
2.26 
2.47 
2.14 

2.8S 
1.99 
2J66 
2.12 
1.85 

36 


635.3 
852.6 
733.3 
806.8 
0S5.O 

780.0 
826.4 
7S8.1 
769.8 
1039.3 

773.3 
930.9 
10S6.0 
940.5 
791.0 

S84.0 
725.9 
646.4 
665.3 
881.6 

975.4 
661.8 
836.5 
796.6 
774.0 

848.1 
633.0 
799.C 
794.0 
958.3 

6S7.5 
040.9 
955.6 
808.3 
558.9 

824.6 
941.5 
706.3 
6S9.0 
839.6 

775.4 
1040.1 
815.4 
765.0 
812.3 


Yn. 
5.50 
4.10 

4.84 
4.41 
5.18 

4,56 
4.30 
4.64 
4.61 
3.42 

4.50 

3.81 
3.27 
3.78 
4.49 

4.08 
4.89 
5.49 
&48 
4.32 

3.64 
5.45 
4.85 
4.46 
4.59 

4.19 
5.61 
4.44 
4.47 
3.70 

5.16 
5.54 
3.78 
4.39 
6.36 

4.38 
3.77 
4.64 
5.15 
4.83 

4.68 
3.41 
4.35 
4.64 
4.37 


■3 


I 


0.823 
0.083 
0.340 
ai07 
0.884 

0.808 
0.177 
ai64 
0.111 
0.047 

0.870 
0.826 
0.107 
0.161 
0.082 

0.166 
0.180 
0.071 
0.286 
0.286 

0.067 
0.109 
0.204 
0.199 
0.149 

0.836 
0.109 
0.048 
0.117 
0.184 

0.102 
0.173 
0.124 
0.128 
0.110 

0.166 
0.166 
0.188 
0.170 
0.183 

0.173 
0.180 
0.042 
0.288 
0.300 


•  8 
^  ... 


o 

98.4 
193.4 
342.4 
148.7 
208.4 

42.9 
66.5 

101.8 
3.8 
0.9 

280.0 
318.0 
278.0 
118.2 
^.0 

354.2 

312.8 

70.3 

31.6 

10.1 

17&8 

107,1 
93.0 

294.3 
12.1 

294.6 
54.1 

189.2 
18.4 
98.6 

344.1 

38.5 
870.4 
123.7 
260.8 

46.4 

806.4 
345.8 

108.5 
299.8 

281.3 

308.0 

57.9 

8.6 

336.6 


^1 


o 

31.5 

220.7 

9.2 

184.8 

355.6 

359.4 

8.3 

896.4 

167.4 

98.6 

179.8 
84.5 
264.9 
131.1 
148.8 

181.5 
4.3 
185.2 
290.7 
173.6 

17B.9 
189.7 
144.0 
313.8 
10.9 

194.1 
200.2 
161.4 
170.4 
192.1 

334.8 
125.7 
338.0 
311.3 

158.8 

8.3 
202.8 

45.0 
167.2 

48.3 

316.5 
207.8 
7.9 
197.9 
359.9 


I 
I 

*i 

.    a 
»4 

o 
26.5 

6.6 

1.9 
.5.4 

3.2 

18.7 
8.1 
7.0 

10.4 
4.3 

16.0 
8.6 
8.5 
3.7 
6.6 

2.3 
5.0 
6.5 

3.1 

2.8 

10.0 
7.4 
5.1 

11.8 
7.2 

8.0 

15.2 

5.0 

ao 

3.6 

18.2 
2.2 
5.8 
1.3 
3J» 

8.1 
6.0 

ao 
a5 

11.6 

23.3 
54 
2.4* 
4.0 
5.0 


3.148 
2.667 
2.861 
8.686 
1994 

8.745 
2.648 
2.740 
2.770 
2.267 

2.761 
2.440 
2.208 
2.428 
2.780 

2.686 

2.880 
3.118 
3.084 
8.652 

2.865 
3.026 
2.620 
2.7«M) 
2.760 

2.590 
3.156 
8.700 
2.713 
8.393 

2.987 
3.130 
2.31)8 
2.081 
3.428 

2.660 
2.422 
2.781 
2.980 
2.614 

2.756 
2.266 
8.G35 
2.7S0 
2.672 


6U 


JPPEXDIX. 


r* 


Sign  and  Nua«. 


era)  Freia 

(77)  Frlgga 

(1.-I)  Diana 

(79)'Euryuoine.. 
(80)  Sappho..... 


(81)  Terpsichore 

(82)  Alcnieue  . , . 
(88)  BeJiirlx..... 

(84)  Clio 

^*>)  lo 


(86)  8f;nie1e 

(81)  Sylvia 

(88)  Thifibe 

m  Jalla 

(90)  Antiope... 


(91)  iBgrtna 

(98)  Undina.... 
<^)  MinemL... 
(94)  Anrora..... 
(96)  Arethnaa... 

(96)  iBgle 

(97)  Clolho 

(96)  lanthe 

(99)  Dike 

(100)Hekate 


(101)  Helena 

a02)  Miriam.... 

(103)  Hera 

(104)C]ymene... 
(105)  Artemis... 


(106)DioDe 

(107)  Camilla.... 
(108)Hecoba.... 
(109)Felicita8... 
(llO)Lydia 


(Ill)  Ate. 

(112)Iphigenia.. 
(118)  Amalthea.. 
(114)  Cassandra.. 
(116)Thyra...... 


(116)Sirona. 

(117)  Lomia 

(118)Peitho 

(119)Althflea 

(190)LacbesiB... 


862 
962 
868 
868 
864 


D!«eov«i«r 


D'Arrest 
Peters... 

Luther . . 
Watson  . , 
PogsoL . . 


864   Temple 

864  Luther 
86u   Qaeparis. 

865  I  Lnther. . . 

866  P«ter8... 


866  TIeiJeii 


o66 
866 
866 


866 

867 
867 
867 
867 

868 
868 
868 
868 

868 

868 
868 
868 

868 
868 

868 
868 
869 


870 

8ro 

870 
871 
871 
871 

871 
871 
872 
872 
872 


Pogson . 
PcterK.. 
Stephan 
Lather . 


Stephan 

Peters 

Wattfon 

Watstm 

Lother 


Coggia 

Tempel 

Peters 

Borelly 

Watson 


Watson. 
Peters.. 
Watson. 
Watson. 
Watson. 

Watson. 
Pogson. 
Lather. 
Peters. . 
Borelly. 


Peters.. 
Peters.. 
Lnther . 
Peters. . 
Watson, 


Peters. . 
Borelly. 
Lather . 
Watson, 
Borelly. 


i 


4.00 
8.03 
3.16 
2.92 
S.76 

8.45 
8.88 
2.64 
2.92 
8.16 

8.76 
8.76 
8.21 
8.01 
8.68 

2.87 
8.R1 
8.14 
3.44 
3.52 


3.48 
8.86 
8.20 
3.46 
3.60 

2.94 
3.47 
2.92 
8.70 
2.79 

8.78 
4.00 
3.54 
3.60 
2.94 

S.86 
2.74 
2JI8 
3.06 
8.84 

3.16 
3.06 
2.83 
2.79 
3.«7 


ll 

• 

ft 

8.82 

663.7 

2.31 

812.2 

2.08 

836.3 

1.97 

998.9 

1.84 

1019.8 

2.25 

796.2 

2.15 

771.4 

2.22 

936.7 

1.80 

976.9 

2.15 

8120.7 

2.46 

646.3 

3.21 

546.0 

2.82 

770.2 

2.09 

870.8 

2.61 

686.9 

2.31 

851.8 

I 


2.31 

851.8 

2.86 

623.7 

8.H7 

776.6 

2.89 

680.7 

2.63 

667.7 

2.62 

666.2 

1.08 

814.2 

2.18 

604.8 

2.13 

768.7 

8.66 

662.6 

2.28 

864.2 

1.86 

817.0 

8.48 

799.1 

2.60 

635.0 

1.96 

970.1 

2.60 

631.6 

3.18 

628.2 

2.88 

616.4 

L89 

802.0 

2.68 

78&4 

2.32 

849.9 

2.12 

934.7 

2.17 

968.8 

2.90 

810.6 

1.92 

966.9 

2.37 

770.9 

2.92 

686.0 

2.06 

931.9 

2.36 

&'i5.0 

2.97 

643JS 

Yn. 
6.30 
4.37 
4.86 
3.82 
3.48 

4.82 
4.60 
3.79 
3.68 
4.83 

6.48 
6.60 
4.61 
4.06 
6Jt8 

4.17 
6.69 
4.57 
6.63 
6.40 

6.33 
4.86 
4.41 
4.68 
6.44 

4.16 
4.36 
4.44 
6.69 
8!66 

6.62 
6.72 
6.76 
4.48 
4.52 

4.18 
3^88 
8.66 
4.88 
tAX 

460 
&18 
3.81 
4.16 
5.52^ 


0.174 
«.134 
0.206 
0.194 
0.200 

0.211 
0.281 
«.086 
0.236 
^.191 

0.210 
0.079 
0.160 
't).180 
0.169^ 

0.106 
0.108 
0.140 
0l066 
0.144 

0.140 
0.208 
0.189 
0.288 
0.164 

0.188 
0.808 
0.060 
0.174 
0.176 

0.181 
0.188 
0.103 
a800 

o.on 

0.106 
0.128 
0.067 
0.140 
0.194 

0.148 
0.028 
0.161 
0.068 
0.047 


«  S 


o 

92.3 
60.4 

121.8 
44.4 

896.8 

4a7 

182,4 
191.8 
389:8 
38&0 

J9.7 
336.4 
309.8 
368.4 
301.1 

80.8 

880.8 

274.7 

46.0 

SL2 

1(».2 
66.6 
147.6 
240.6 
307.7 

827.4 
364.6 
8S1.0 
68.2 
242.8 

27.0 
112.8 
XIZA 

66.0 
836.8 

10&7 

^.2 

196.7 

163.1 

43.0 

162.8 
48.S 
f7.6 
12.4 

214.0 


J- 


•  ? 


o 
212.2 

8.0 
334.1 
£06.7 
218.7 

2.7 

87.0 

27.5 

827.5 

203.9 

88.1 

76.1 

277.6 

811.7 

71.4 

ILl 

102L9 

6.1 

4.6 

2443 

822.8 
160.7 
8544 
41.7^ 
128.2 

843.7 
812.0 
136.8 
44.0 
188.0 

68.4 

176.7 

808.4 

49 

67.2 

306.2 
3240 
123.2 
1644 
309.1 

64.4 
849.6 

47.6 
804.0 
348.9 


e 


e 
& 

O 

2.0 
8.5 
8.6 
46i 
8.6 

7.9 
8.9 
6.0 
9.4 
11.9 

48 
109 

6.2 
16.8 

8.8 

8.1 
9.9 

8.6 

8wl 

18.9 

16.1 
11.8 
16.6 
13.9 
6.4 

10.8 
6.1 
6u4 
8.9 

46 
9.8 
44 
8.0 
6w0 

49 
8.6 
6.0 
49 

n.6 

8.6 
15.0 
7.8 
5.8 
7.0 


Q 


8409 
8.679 
8.683 
L2.444 
8.886 

9.868 
8.766 
8.480 
2.363 
2.66i 

3.112 
3.482 
2.^69 
2.661 
8.146 

2.689 
8.187 
2.754 
8.163 
8J>76 

8.060 
2.668 
2.689 
2.7»7 
8.092 

8.|t64 
2.66S 

2.^01 
3.149 
8374 

8.160 
3.660 
8.818 
8.695 
8.738 

8JM 
8.438 
8.976 
8.070 
8.879 

S.7«7 

8.991 

2.438  j 

3.121 1 

J 
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BifpiMidNi 


<tn>  I]«rm1oii6.. 

<198)Gerda 

<t2a)BrttnbUda.. 

<1S4)  Aloette 

(185)  Liberatrlx.. 

(t98)yelleda..... 
(ItT)  JoliAOiia.... 
<lS8)N«iiie8is.... 
<t»)  Antigone... 
<t80)Blcctni 


<181)V«1« 

(182)iBUirA 

<lS8)Cyiene 

<18i)  Sophrosyne. 
<iao)Herttia 


<136)  Austria..... 
<lS7)Mellb<B«.... 

(138)  TuloMU 

<189}  JaewA 

(140)Siw«. 


(141)  Lnmen 

(14S)Polana 

<148)Adria. 

(144)  Vibilia. 

(146)  Adaona.... 


<14C)  Lncina .... 

(147)  Proli»geneU 

(148)  Gallia 

<t49)]lfediMa.... 
(160)Nawa 


(161)  AlmadantUu 

(1&8)At«Ia 

(168)  Hilda. 

(154)Bertlia.....! 
(U0)Scylla 


(186)  Xantlii  1)1)6.. 

(187)  Dejanira.... 

(168)  C«>ronta 

(16»)iBinilia...  . 
(lGO)UDa 


(161)  Athor 

(168)  Laarentia . . 

(168)Erigoue 

(164)  Eva 

\(166)I<or«ley... 


S7S 

878 
878 
878 
878 

878 
878 
878 
878 
878 

878 
878 
878 
878 
874 

874 
874 
1874 
874 
874 

878 
876 
876 
876 

876 

878 
875 

878 
876 
876 

878 

876 
876 
876 
878 

878 
S75 
876 
876 

876 

876 
876 

876 
876 
876 


Wataon 

Peters 

Peters 

Peters 

Prosper  Heory. 

Paul  Henry. . . . 
Prosper  Heury. 

Watson 

Peters 

Peters 

Peters 

Watson 

Watson 

Luther 

Peters 

Palisa 

Pallsa 

Perrotln 

Watson 

Palisa 

PanlHetiry.... 

Palisa 

Palisa 

Peters 

Peters 

Borelly 

Schnlhof. 

Prosper  Henry. 

Perrotln 

Watson 

Palisa 

PanI  H^nry.... 

Palisa 

Prosper  Henry. 
Palisa 

Palisa 

Borelly 

Knorre 

Paul  Henry.... 
Peters 

Watson 

Prosper  Henry. 

Perrotln 

Paul  Henry. . . . 
Peters 


11 

i| 

• 

•<      Periodic 

?            TtBM. 

! 

5** 

• 

1 

0 

n 

0 

o 

8.89 

8.08 

661.6 

6.48 

0.186 

368.6 

76.8 

7.6 

S.84 

8.09 

616.6 

6.76 

0.040 

204.6 

178.7 

1.6 

ZM 

2.87 

801.8 

4.48 

0.188 

70.0 

808.8 

6.4 

8.83 

8.43 

888.0 

4.96 

0.077 

844.8 

188.4 

8.9 

8.06 

&83 

780.7 

4.64 

0.077 

873.8 

169.8 

4.6 

8.70 

8.18 

981.0 

3.S1 

0.107 

847.8 

83.1 

2.9 

8.94 

8.69 

7783 

4.68 

a067 

120.0 

81.8 

a8 

8.10 

8.40 

VIJi 

4.86 

0.188 

16.8 

76.8 

6.8 

8.47 

8.8$ 

787.8 

4.88 

0.808 

841.8 

187.9 

18.1 

3.77 

8.47 

042.9 

6.58 

O.906 

80.8 

146.0 

88.6 

8.62 

8.88 

943.3 

8.77 

0.061 

287.9 

68.8 

4.6 

8.69 

1.60 

846.4 

4.19 

0.888 

152.6 

888.7 

84.9 

8.48 

8.63 

€63.6 

8.88 

0.140 

847.8 

881.1 

7.2 

8^7 

8.86 

864.6 

4.10 

0.118 

67.6 

846.4 

11.6 

8.98 

1.93 

988.1 

8.78 

0.808 

819.9 

348.9 

8.8 

8.48 

8.09 

1086.4 

8.46 

0.064 

816.1 

186.1 

9l« 

3.76 

2.4S 

641.9 

6.68 

0.806 

808.0 

804.4 

18.4 

8.86 

8.06 

926.0 

3.88 

0.168 

311.4 

84.8 

8w8 

3.87 

8.29 

766.8 

4.68 

0.177 

164.6 

8.4 

11.0 

3.88 

8.14 

786.1 

4.81 

0.817 

800.8 

107.1 

8.8 

8w88 

2.10 

814.8 

4.86 

0.811 

18.9 

819.1 

18.0 

8.74 

8.10 

M8.9 

8.76 

0.188 

219.9 

898.8 

S.8 

8.96 

8.86 

778.0 

4.69 

a078 

888.8 

838.7 

1L8 

3.87 

8.03 

S81.8 

4.88 

0.888 

7.8 

76.8 

4.8 

3.00 

2.33 

816.4 

4.36 

0.186 

11S.5 

77.7 

18.8 

8.91 

8.63 

789.9 

4.49 

Ol070 

816.1 

84.8 

18.8 

8.82 

3.06 

638.7 

6.66 

0.086 

26.0 

251.8 

1.9 

8.88 

2.26 

769.6 

4.61 

0.186 

36.1 

145.8 

86.4 

8.39 

1.R8 

1189.8 

8.11 

0.119 

846.7 

160.1 

1.1 

8.87 

2.69 

689v3 

6.16 

0.181 

357.1 

807.6 

8.1 

8.C8 

2.50 

860.7 

4.17 

0.036 

167.3 

88.9 

6.5 

8.41 

2.86 

638.0 

6.66 

0.067 

84.8 

41.6 

18.8 

4.63 

8.27 

461.6 

7.86 

0.178 

888.8 

828.3 

7.9 

3.40 

2.92 

622.4 

6.70 

a064 

184.4 

87.7 

81.0 

3.66 

2.17 

718.8 

4.97 

0.886 

82.0 

42.0 

HI 

8.S4 

2.24 

670.2 

6.29 

0.864 

156.0 

846.8 

7.6 

3.13 

2.04 

864.8 

4.15 

0.211 

107.4 

62.6 

13.0 

3.08 

2.72 

780.6 

4.86 

0.058 

68.0 

881.8 

1.0 

8.46 

2.77 

647.7 

&48 

0.110 

101.3 

135.8 

6.1 

8.90 

8.66 

787.2 

4.61 

0.062 

56w0 

9.4 

3.9 

8.69 

2.05 

970.0 

3.G6 

0.136 

313.3 

1S.6 

9.8 

3.66 

2.49 

673.1 

5.27 

0.177 

146.8 

S&2 

6.2 

8.72 

1.99 

961.1 

a62 

0.166 

93.8 

159.1 

4.7 

8.36 

1.72 

829.7 

4.28 

0.347 

359.6 

77.5 

24.4 

8.36 

2.89 

642.1  J 

6.63 

0.076 

277.0 

304.1 

11.2 

i 


8.400 
8.818 
8.698 
2.630 
2.744 

8.440 
8.766 
8.761 
8.876 
8.188 

8.480 
8.600 
8.06B 
8.668 

8.488 

8.886 
6.186 
2.440 
8.779 
2.781 

8.667 

8.419 
8.768 
8.653 
2.606 

2.78*2 

3.137 
2.7T0 
2.133 
8.981 

2.061 
3.186 
3.988 
8.191 
8.913 

8.086 

8.883 
8.868 
3.107 
2.789 

2.374 
3.089 
2.366 
2.686 
3.186 
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APJ'ENDIX. 


(168)  Rliodope..... 

(l6T)Urdft 

<16S)  Sibylla 

(l<»)ZeUa 

(t70)  Maria 

(171)  Ophelia 

(ITSBaods. 

(17S)Iiio 

(174)Piisdra..... 
(170)  Andromache. 

(lT6)Idonna...... 

(ITT^Irma 

(lT8)B«]isana..... 
(179)  dytemiwatni 
(180)GNinimna.... 

(181)  Bacharla .... 

(I83)£lsa 

(t88)Iatria. 

(184)Deiopea 

(186)  Eaoice .  ^ . . . 

(180)Gelata 

(187)  Uunberta . . . 
(188)Meiiippe.... 

(189)Phthia 

(19O)l0meae 

(m)Colga 

(195)  Nauflicaa .... 
(193)  Ambroeia.... 
(194)Prokne 

(196)  Euryclea .... 

(196)  Philomela... 

(197)  Arete 

(198)  Ainpella* .... 

(199)Byblto 

(900)  Dynameue . . 

(901)Penel(^.... 
(809)  Chryseis 

(903)  Pompeia .... 

(904)  Calliato 

(906) 

(906)  Hersilia 

(907) 
(908) 

(909)  Dido 

(MO) 


876 
870 
876 
876 
877 

i8n 

877 

8n 
8n 

«n 
«n 

877 
877 
878 

878 
878 
S78 
878 
878 

1878 
878 
878 

878 
878 

878 
879 
879 
879 
879 

879 
879 
879 
879 
879 

879 
879 
879 
879 
879 

879 
879 
879 
879 
879 


Petcre 

Petert 

Wataon 

Prosper  Heiury 
Perrotio 


Borelly.. 

Begnlly.. 

Borelly. 

Watwm., 

Wataon.. 


Peters 

Panl  Henry... 

Paiisa 

Wataon 

Perrotin 


Gotten  ot. 
Paiisa... 
Paiisa... 
Paiisa... 
Peters . . . 


Prosper  Ilenry 

Coggia .... 

Peters 

Peters 

Peters 


Peters. 
Paiisa . 
Coggitt 
Peters. 
Paiisa . 


Peters . 
Paiisa . 
Borelly 
Peters . 
Peters . 


Piilisa . 
Peters 
Peters . 
Paiisa . 
Paiisa . 

Peters. 

Paiisa 

Paiisa 

Peters 

PnHiJia 


Ij 

ll 

1^ 

M 

k 

Yn. 

* 

Ij 

1 

o 

It 

o 

0 

8.97 

9.19 

803.0 

4.49 

0.914 

30.9 

199.6 

19.0 

4.99 

9.99 

614.6 

6.77 

0.818 

82.7 

170.1 

1.7 

8.69 

8.14 

670.0 

6.99 

0.071 

18.0 

900.8 

46 

9.67 

9.06 

97a6 

8.63 

0.181 

396.9 

864.6 

6.6 

S.79 

9.89 

86&8 

406 

0.064 

96.8 

801.8 

144 

&61 

9.79 

688.6 

6.06 

aii8 

148.6 

101.2 

2.6 

9.66 

9.11 

966.4 

8.67 

0.114 

398.6 

831.9 

mo 

8.81 

9.18 

780.9 

486 

a906 

18.6 

148.6 

149 

8.99 

9.48 

789.1 

486 

ai6o 

968.4 

898.9 

19.9 

4.79 

9.98 

641.0 

6JS6 

0.848 

298.9 

93.6 

8.8 

3.71 

9.67 

699.6 

6.70 

ai64 

90.8 

20L2 

99L5 

8.40 

9.19 

7U7 

468 

0.988 

96.9 

849.0 

1.4 

9.60 

9.89 

990.1 

8.86 

0.066 

968.9 

60.7 

1.9 

8.30 

9.66 

6999 

6.13 

0.109 

3649 

258.3 

7.8 

&19 

9.96 

787.4 

461 

0.170 

196.6 

316.0 

ao 

8.81 

9.48 

6440 

6.61 

0.990 

96.8 

1448 

18.6 

9.87 

1.97 

9440 

3.76 

0.186 

64.6 

106.6 

9.0 

8.79 

1.89 

766.4 

469 

0.869 

46.0 

149.8 

96.6 

8.49 

9.96 

698.8 

6.69 

0.078 

169.4 

336.3 

1.9 

8.09 

9.89 

788.1 

463 

0.197 

16.8 

163.8 

93.8 

9.79 

9.01 

9n.i 

&68 

0.161 

827.9 

146 

18.9 

8.88 

9.10 

789.4 

468 

a986 

913.6 

99.3 

ia7 

8.48 

9.91 

74as 

474 

0.917 

309.7 

941.8 

11.4 

9.64 

9.86 

996.0 

3.84 

0.086 

6.8 

908.4 

6.9 

4.67 

3.80 

464.1 

7.81 

a  161 

106.8 

177.0 

6.1 

8.18 

9.66 

799.6 

491 

a069 

16.4 

160.9 

11.6 

9.99 

1.81 

969.6 

3.72 

0.946 

10.6 

848.8 

6.9 

&31 

1.84 

868.3 

418 

a986 

70.9 

861.9 

11.6 

8.S4 

9.00 

836.9 

494 

0.987 

319.7 

160.4 

18.4 

8.14 

9.61 

798.9 

487 

aoo9 

106.8 

8.4 

7.8 

3.10 

8.07 

663.8 

6.43 

aoo6 

369.8 

78.6 

7.8 

8.90 

9.29 

781.0 

464 

0.166 

3948 

89.1 

8.8 

&01 

1.90 

999.9 

3.84 

0.896 

8648 

96a8 

0.8 

&79 

9.09 

61&2 

6.74 

0.169 

900.8 

90.4 

16.8 

8.10 

9.37 

788.3 

468 

ai88 

46.6 

326.4 

6.9 

8.16 

9.19 

809.9 

488 

0.189 

3846 

167.1 

6.7 

3.38 

9.79 

66&0 

6.49 

0.097 

127.7 

137.8 

a8 

9.90 

9.6R 

789.8 

468 

0.069 

48.4 

348.6 

8.9 

8.14 

9.90 

819.0 

487 

0.176 

967.6 

905.7 

&3 

9.88 

9.68 

766.7 

468 

0.066 

91.9 

219.2 

10.7 

•  •  »  • 

9.36 

•  •  ■  * 

9.99 

•  •  •  • 

1097.4 

.... 

a46 

•  •  •  • 

0.080 

•  •  •  • 

917.7 

•  •  •  • 

9&9 

•  •  •  • 

3.8 

8.02 

9.72 

729.1 

487 

0.061 

233.9 

7.S 

9.0 

8.36 

2.93 

037.1 

6.67 

0.067 

989.3 

2.0 

7.2 

8.19 

9.37 

7S0.0 

456 

0.136 

66.7 

32.  S 

6.9 

2.693 
3.919 
8.384 
2.360 
2.666 

8.147 
9.880 
2.746 
9.864 
8.604 

&190 
9.768 
8.469 
9.973 
9.7SS 

3.119 
2.417 
9.809 
3.188 
9.788 

9.363 
2.740 
2.891 
2.480 
3.988 

2.889 
8.408 
2.676 
2.619 
9.879 

aoss 

9.743 
9.454 
8.906 
9.738 

9.6n 
3.084 
2.788 
2.673 
9.777 


9.985 
2.872 
3.149 
2-745 
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Sign  and  Nam*. 


(211) 

(212) 

(218)Lil8ea.. 

(214) 

(215)  (Enone, 

(21«) 

(217)  Bodora 

(21S) 

(219) 

(220) 


1879 
1S80 
1880 
ISSO 
18$0 

ISSO 
1880 
ISSO 
ISSO 
1881 


IMmovww* 


Palisa. 
Palisa. 
Peters. 
Palisa . 
Kuorre 

Palisa. 
Coggiu. 

Ptilisa. 
Palisa. 


3j 

• 

^1 

Yn. 

• 

1 

•3 

• 

1 

o 

// 

o 

o 

3.61 

2.R8 

607.3 

6l32 

0.153 

742 

266.6 

8.8 

3.41 

2.82 

644.9 

5.50 

0.094 

62.4 

315.0 

42 

3.14 

2.35 

779.8 

4.55 

0.144 

2S4.3 

122.6 

6.8 

2.09 

2,53 

840.9 

4.22 

0.031 

115.9 

342.5 

8.4 

2.S8 

2.66^ 

770.8 

460 

0.039 

346.4 

26.4 

1.7 

8.60 

1.99 

769.7 

467 

0.2S7 

85.9 

2149 

18.8 

400 

&01 

666.6 

6.33 

a340 

807.2 

1641 

n.i 

295 

2.37 

S17.3 

484 

0.108 

228.7 

171.0 

15.1 

2.94 

1.83 

965.4 

3.6S 

0.230 

339.0 

200.8 

11.1 

3.046 
3.116 
2.746 
2.611 
2.768 

2.794 
3.061 
2.661 
2.382 


KEMABKS  ON  TBE  PRECEDING  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  PLANETS. 

Masses, — The  masses  of  many  of  tlie  planets  are  still  very  uncertain, 
becanse  exact  observations  have  not  yet  been  made  long  enough  to  per- 
mit of  their  satisfactory  determination.  Tlic  mass  of  Mercury  may  bo 
estimated  as  uncertain  by  ^  of  its  entire  anioiint;  that  of  Mars  by  ^; 
that  of  Venus  by  ^;  those  of  the  Earth,  Urnnus,  and  Neptune  by  ^ij^; 
^'bilo  those  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  probalily  correct  to  xiiVir- 

The  value  of  the  earth's  mass  ^vhich  we  have  given  does  not  include 
that  of  the  moon.  The  mas.s  of  tlie  latter  is  estimated  at  bt^33  ^^^^^  ^^ 
the  earth. 

The  masses  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  which  we  have 
cited  are  all  derived  from  observations  of  the  satellites  of  these  planets. 
The  masses  derived  from  the  perturbations  of  tlie  planets  do  not  ditfer 
from  them  by  amounts  exceeding  the  uncertainty  of  the  determinations. 
The  most  noteworthy  deviation  is  in  the  case  of  Saturn,  of  which  Lever- 
Tier  has  found  the  mass  to  be  3^^9:71  a  result  entirely  incompatible  with 
the  observations  of  the  satellites. 

Diameters, — These  are  also  uncertain  in  many  cases,  especially  in  t,hose 
of  the  outer  planets,  Uranus  and  Neptune.  The  densities  which  we  have 
assigned  to  these  last>mentioned  planets,  depending  on  their  masses  and 
diameters,  must  be  regarded  as  uncertain  by  half  their  entire  amounts. 

Elliptic  Elements. — 'Of  these  it  may  be  said  that  in  general  they  are  very 
accurate  for  the  planets  nearest  the  sun,  but  diminish  in  precision  as  we 
go  outward,  those  of  Neptune  being  doubtful  by  one  or  more  minutes. 

Elements  of  the  Small  Planets. — These  are  only  given  approximately,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  see  the  relations  of  the  group  at  a  glance. 
They  are  mostly  taken  from  the  Berliner  Astronawigches  Jahrhuch,  whicc 
gives  annually  the  latest  elements  known.  The  elements  of  the  twenty 
or  thirty  last  ones  are  very  uncertain. 
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DETERMIXATIONS  OF  STELLAR  PARALLAX. 

Trb  following  18  a  list  of  the  stars  the  parallaxes  of  which  are  known 
to  lie  investigated,  with  the  resnlts  ol>tuine<l  by  the  different  in%'estiga* 
tors.  The  years  are  generally  those  in  which  the  observations  ure  snp- 
posed  to  have  been  mode,  but  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  the  earlier 
determinations  they  may  be  those  of  the  pnblicatiou  of  results.  In  the 
references  the  following  abbreviations  are  used : 

A.  6.  Puhlicatioiken  der  AstronomisdieH  Gesellsdiitft. 

A.  N.  Jsironcmkeke  KaehrichieH, 

B.  M.  Monatabericht  (of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences). 

C.  R.  Ohmptn  BenduB  (of  the  French  Academy  of  SdVences). 

D.  O.  Mfimamical  Ohservatiofij  etc,  at  DunHnsk,  by  ^^niticis  Briinnow. 

-2  Parts.     Dublin,  1870  and  1874. 
Mel.  Melanges  Matk^maHques  et  Aetronomiques,  A&uidmie  de  St.  Piten- 

bOnrg.  .    -  *  ' 

M.  N.  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Sni^^Shiiy ' 
M.  R.  A7  S.  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
M.  P.'  lidmoires  de  VAoadSmie  de  Sciences  de  St,  Pitershonrg. 
P.  M.  Recueil  des  Mimoires  des  Asironomes  de  Poulkowa,  pMiS  par  W, 

^  Struve.     St.  P^tersbonrg,  1853,  vol.  i. 
R.  O.  Radcliffe  OhservationSy  Oxford, 


Star's  Num. 


Oroombridge 

No.  84 

PoIeSUr.... 


Capella. 
SirioB... 


H 


Atteonomar,  sad  D»te. 


Aowerfi,  by  clminofrrapb  meanures,  ) 

186^*66 ] 

Lindenan,  from  R  A.*f>,  1780-1816 

W.  Strove,  Dorpat,  ISIS-'SI 

Stroveaud  PreiiH^jfrom  R.A.*i>,1822--'88 
Laudahl,  from  Dorpat  declinatione. .. 
Peters,  from  dediuatiouH,  lS42-*44 — 

Lindhagen 

Peters,  from  deelinationes  1842 

Htmve,  with  Palkowa  eqaat,  \9a& — 
Henderson,  1833 


PknUaz. 


O.SM 

0.144 
0.016 
0.17S 
0.14T 
0.067 
0.096 
0.046 
0.306 
0.S4 


ProlMbl« 
Error. 


±.086 


±.080 


± 
± 
± 


.018 

.80 

.043 


B.  Jl.,  1867. 
P.M.,  p.  68. 


P.  M.,  p.  181. 
P.  M.,  p.  2€4. 
P.  M.,  p.  136. 
Mel.,  II.,  p.  404). 
P.  M.,  p.  64. 
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8tar*t  Num. 


Sirios. 


Cutor. 


ArtwwoBwr,  and  Dato. 


( 


Lalande 

81186. 
Lalande    No. 

81808. 


le    No.) 


Groombridge  ) 
No.18aL'...  \ 


Oeltxeo    Arg. 

N.,No.l741S 

/SCeiitaori.... 

aBoOtis 


} 


aCentMiri. 


Maclenr,  1837.. 

J  Henderson,  ft-um  his  own  and  Mac 

(    lear'B  obeenrations 

Oyld^n,  from  Madear's  obs.,  188^*37. 

Abbe,  from  Cape  oba.,  186^*68 

(Johnson,  with  Oxford  heliometerJ 

1    ISSl-W ) 

Peters,  from  decUnAiions ,  1848 

Winnecke,  with  hellometer,  1867-68. . 


Auwers,  18aa-»«8 

Kmeger,  1868  (?) 

Peters,  fN>m  declinations,  1848 

Fnye,  at  the  Paris  Observatory 

( Wichman,  from  SchlOter's  oWserva- ) 
\     tions,  1848-*43 f 

wichmann,  from  his-own  olwq;l661t-! 

Strove,  1847- 49. 

Johnson,  with  heliometer,  ISdi-^tMi.. . . 


Anwers,  from  Johnson's  obs. 
Brfinnow,  187(^'71 


1 


p  Ophinchi. 


-Krneger,  1868  (f) 

Moesta,  from  declinations,  1860u.'64 . . . 
Peters,  from  declinations,  1848. 

Johnson,  Oxford  heliometer,  1846-*66. 

( Henderson,  from  his  meridian  obs. 
(   at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1882-'88. 
n}  Centanri,  fromcisht  ascensions  ... 
a}  Centanri,  from'9wict  declinations. 

a*  Centauri,  from  r^ectad  decs 

a*  Centanri,  from  right  ascensions ... . 
a*  Centanri,  from  direct  declinations. 

a*  Centanri,  from  reflected  decs 

Mean  of  all  for  lioth  stars 

Peters,  from  the  same  obs.,  finds 

( Henderson,  from  Maclear's  obsenra 

(     tions,  1839u.'40 , 

Peters,  from  the  same  observations  . . 
Maclear,  trom  decs.,  lS48-*44  and  1848. 
Moesta,  from  declinations,  lS60-*64 . . . 
Krneger,  1  S58-'59 


Pknllax. 


] 


0.16 

0.88 

0.198 
0.878 

0l81O 

0.188 

(UWl 

0.871 

0.860 

0.896 

1.08» 

0.180 

a06& 
0.0S» 
0.064 


Probnbie 
BiTor. 


±.087 
±.108 

±.068 

±.100 

±.011 

±.011 
±.080 
±.141 

•  •  •  • 

±.018 

±.018 
±.083 
±.089 


R«fw«nc«. 


M.  R.  A.  8. ,  Xi.,s48» 

Me'..,.il.,696. 
M.N.,xxviii.,p.S. 

B.O.,xvi.,p.(xi). 

P.  M.,  p.  186. 

A.  G.,  Na  zi. 

A.  N.,  No.  1411. 
M.  N.,  xxiiL,  178. 
P.  M.,  p.  186. 
C.R,xxiii. 
A.N.,voI.86,p.89. 


0.088 

±.088 

0.088 

±.083 

0.09 

±.01 

0.847 

±.081 

0.813 

±.069 

0.127 

±.073 

0.188 

±.068 

•  •  •  • 

0.98 

«  •  •  • 

±.86 

1.48 

±.19 

1.90 

±.47 

0.48 

±.34. 

1.06 

±.18 

1.81 

±.64 

1.16 

±.11 

1.14 

±.11 

0.918 

•  •  •  • 

0.976 

±.064 

0.919 

±.034 

0.880 

±.06S 

0.169 

±.010 

Tb.,  p.88. 

P.  M.,  p.  891. 
R.  O.,   xvi.,   p. 

(xxii). 
a  M.,  1874 
D.  O.,  II.,  p.  88. 


I 


M.  N.,  xxiii.,  173. 

A.  N.,  1688. 
P.  M.,  p.  186. 
(K.  O.,   xvi.,   p. 

)    (xxiii). 


bL,  K.  A>  &,  XI., 
p.  67-68. 


p.  M.,  p.  68. 
(M.  R.A.S.,  xlL. 
\     p.  870. 
P.  M.,  p.  63. 

M.  K.  A.  S.,  XX. ,98. 
A.  N.,  1688. 
A.  N.,  1212. 


*  This  resnlt  is  probably  erroneons. 

t  These  results  of  Wichniaiiu  are  ptirnllaxes  relati%'e  to  the  mean  of  certain  stars  of  com- 
parison. He  concluded  that  one  of  the  latter  had  a  large  parallax  which  made  the  paral- 
laz  of  1880  Or.  0".78 ;  but  this  view  was  afterwards  proved  wrong. 
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Star's  Nam*. 


p  Ophiachi . . . . 
u  Lyrse 


aCygni. 
fflCygiil. 


f.v 


AttroDOUMr,  and  Date. 


Kmeger,  18B8"*62 

Airy,  Tronghton's  circk,  1838 

Airyi  Jones's  circle,  183C , 

Strove,  183T-'40. 

Peters,  from  decliDatioiis,  1842 

Struvc,  186l-'88 

Johnson,  lSM-*56 

BrQnnow,  186S-'G9 

Brunnow,  1870 

Peters,  from  declinations,  1848 

jBessel,  with  K5nigeberg  heliome-) 

I    t€r,188S ...) 

Bessel,  A*om  subsequent  «)bs.,  1840 

Peters,  from  declinations,  1848 

(Johnson,  with  Oxford  heliometer, ) 

\     1858-*68 f 

Auwers,  from  Johnson's  obs. 

Strove,  lS6«-'68 

Auwers,  from  Konigsberg  heliometer. 


PanaUa. 

Probable 
Error. 

Reference. 

'  *# 

ff 

0.168 

±.007 

A.  N.,  1403. 

0.284 

/"     •  •   •  e 

M.  B.  A.  S.,  X., 
(     p.  269-270. 

-0.102 

0.262 

•  •  •-• 

P.  M.,  p.  68. 

Q.103 

±.053 

P.  M.,  p.  136. 

0.147 

±.009 

M.P.,viL,vol.i. 

U.164 

±.046 

0.812 

±.010 

D.O.,PartI. 

0.188 

±.038 

D.  O.,  Part  IL 

-0.06S 

±.048 

PM.,p.l36. 

0.814 

•  ■•  •  • 

0.348 

a  •  •  • 

0.340 

±.080 

P.M.,  p.  136. 

0.898 

a  •    e  ■ 

R.  O.,  vol.  xiv. 

0.48 

•  •  •  a 

0.S0G 

±.088 

M.P.,VIl.,I.,4f, 

0.564 

±.016 

A.  N.,  1411-*16. 
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SrNOreiS  OP  papers  on  the  solar  parallax,  18d4-7B. 

The  followiug  is  believed  to  be  a  nearly  complete  list  of  the  determi« 
natious  of  the  solar  parallax  which  have  appeared  since  the  discovery  of 
the  error  of  the  old  parallax  in  1854.  No  papers  have  been  included  ex« 
cept  those  which  relate  immediately  to  the  determination  in  question. 

1.  Hansen,  1854— Jlf.i^.  R,  A,  S.,  xv.,  p.  9. 

Statement  that  he  finds  the  coefficient  of  the  parallactic  equation  of  the 
moon  to  be  125''.705 — a  value  greater  than  that  deduced  from  the  solav 
parallax  as  given  by  the  transits  of  Venus. 

2.  Lkverrier,  1858 — Annates  de  VOhsei'vataire  de  Paris j  iv.,-p.  101. 

Discussion  of  solar  parallax  from  lunar  equation  of  the  earth,  giving 
8".95.  (In  this  paper  Mr.  Stone  has  found  two  small  numerical  errors: 
cori'ecting  them^  there  results  8".85.  Thei*o  is  also  a  doubt  about  the 
theoiy,  which  might  allow  the  result  8''.78.) 

3.  FOUCAULT,  1862 — Camptes  Rendus,  Iv,,  p.  501. 

Experiment-al  determination  of  the  velocity  of  light,  leading  to  the  value 
of  the  solar  parallax,  8''.86. 

4.  Hall,  1863 — Washington  Ohservations  for  1863,  p.  Ix. 

Solar  parallax,  deduced  from  observations  of  Mars  with  equatorial  in- 
struments, in  1862 :  result,  8''.8415. 

5.  Ferguson,  1863 — Washington  Observations  for  1863,  p.  Ixv. 

Solar  parallax,  deduced  from  observations  with  meridian  instruments  at 
Washington,  Albany,  and  Santiago.  Results  various  and  discordant,  ow- 
ing to  incompleteness  of  the  work. 

6.  Stone,  1863— IT.  N.  R,  A.  S.y  xxiii.,  p.  183 ;  Mem.  R.  A,  S.,  xxxiii.,  p.  97. 

Discussion  of  fifty-eight  con-esponding  observations  of  Mars  (twenty-one 
pairs)  at  Greenwich,  Cape,  and  Williamstown,  leading  to  8''.943. 
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7.  Hansen,  1863~lf.  N.  R,  A.  S.^  xsiii.,  p.  24a 
Dedaotion  of  the  value  6^'.97  from  the  paniUactic  inequality  of  the  raoou 

a  Hansen,  1863~lf.  N,  B.  A.  S.y  xxiv.,  p.  8. 
A  more  accurate  coiuputntion  from  the  same  data  gives  8''.9159. 

.   9.  WiNNBCKE,  1863— ^f^.^racAr.,  lix.,  col.  261. 

Comparison  of  twenty-six  corresponding  observations  (thirteen  pairs)  al 
Pnlkowa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Parallax,  8''.964. 

10.  PoWALKY,  1864 — ^^Doctoral  Dissertation,  translated  in  Connaissanoe  de» 

TempSylQffr. 

Discussion  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  1769.  Result,  8''.832,  or  8''.86  when 
the  longitude  of  Chappie's  station  is  l^ift  arbitrary. 

•  ...•It  ' 

11.  Stone,  1867— If.  N,  B.  A.  &,  xxvii.,  p.  239. 

Attention  directed  to  a  slight  lack  of  precision  in  Hansen's  first  paper 
(No.  7).  Deduction  also  from  its  data  of  the  result  8'^916 — agreeing  with 
that  from  Hansen's  second  paper. 

12.  Stone,  1867— Jlf.  N,  B.  A,  8.,  xxvii.,  p.  241. 

Correction  of  one  of  the  numerical  errors  in  Leverrier's  determination. 
Besult^  8".91. 

13.  Stone,  1867— if.  iV:  JJ.  A  ^.,  xxvii.,  p.  27i. 

Determination  of  the  parallactic  inequality  of  the  moon  from  2075  ob- 
servations at  Greenwich.     Inequality,  125".36.     Solar  parallax,  8".85. 

14.  Newcomb,  W^'-WashingUm  Observations,  1865,  Appendix  II. 

Discussion  of  the  principal  methods  employed  in  determining  the  solar 
parallax,  and  of  all  the  meridian  observations  of  Mars  during  the  opposi- 
tion of  1862.     Result,  8".848. 

15.  Stone.  1867— Af.  N,  B.  A,  A,  xxviii.,  p.  21. 

Comparison  of  New  comb's  and  Leverrier's  determinations  of  the  solar 
parallax,  leading  to  the  detection  of  another  small  error  in  the  latter. 

16.  Stone,  1868— Jf.  N.  B.  A,  A,  xxviii.,  p.  255. 

Rediscnssion  of  the  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  1769.  Only 
observations  of  ingress  and  egress  at  the  same  station  are  used,  and  certain 
alterations  are  made  in  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  observations  by 
Cliappe  in  California,  and  Csptnin  Cook  and  his  companions  at  OtaheiUib 
The  result  of  thesa  alterations  is  that  the  parallax  is  increased  to  8".91. 
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17.  Newcomb,  1868 — M,  K  R,  A.  A,  zxix.,  p.  6. 

Criticism  of  Mr.  Stoue's  fnterpretation  of  Chappe's  observation  of  egress 
in  1769. 

18.  Stozjte,  1868— if.  N,  R,  A.  8.,  zxix^  p.  8. 
Reply  to  the  preceding  papier. 

^  .,.     .    19,  Faye,  1869-~Cm»pte8 i?«iidii«) Ixviii., p. 42. 

Examination  of  the  observations  ami  iuteriiretations  in  Mr.  Stone^s 
paper,  concluding  that  all  that  we  can  decide  from  these  observations  ia 
that  the  solar  parallax  is  between  8^'.7  and  8".9. 

20.  Stone,  1869— If.  N.  R,  A.  S,,  xxix.,  p.  236. 

Reply  to  Faye,  criticism  of  Powalky's  paper,  and  fnrther  discussions  tiULv- 
i-.ig  for  their  object  to  show  that  the  resulte  of  his  paper  agree  with  the 
8C4ittered  observations  of  ingress  and  egress  in  Europe  and  America^ 

21.  Anonymous,  1869 — Viertefjahrs^t^vifl  der  Astr»  QeeeLj  iv.,  p.  190. 

General  review  of  recent  pa|)ens  on  the  S4>lar  parallax,  dealing  moire 
eapecially  with  the  work  of  Stone,  and  Fowalky. 

22.  Po WALKY,  1870— -4«/r.  Noichr.,  Ixx vi.,  col.  161. 
From  a.  second  discussion  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  1769,  he  deduces 
o  .78o9* 

23;  PowALKY,  1871 — A$tr.  Nachr.y  Ixxix.,  col.-^S. 

From  the  mass  of  the  earth  as  given  by  the  motio%  of  the  node  of  Venus, 
8".77.  But  the  atlopted  mass  of  Venus  enters  into  the  result  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  decide<lly  uucertniu 

24.  Leverrier,  1872^CQiMjpfe9  Rendut,  Ixx  v.,  p.  165. 

Detennination  of  the  solar  parallax  from  the  mass  of  the  earth  as  derived 
from  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic.  Result,  8".86.  (The  distinguished  author  of  this  paper  does  not 
distinctly  state  in  what  way  he  has  allowed  for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  com- 
bined mass  of  the  earth  and  moon  which  is  derived  from  the  perturbations 
of  the  planets,  while  it  is  the  mass  of  the  earth  alone  which  entoi*s  into  the 
fornmla  for  the  solar  parallax.  His  presentation  of  the  formnlas  seems  to 
neeil  a  slight  correction,  which  will  diminish  the  parallax  to  8''.83.) 

25.  CoRNU,  1874-*76 — Annales  de  VOhservatoire  de  Paris,  xiii. 

Redetermination  of  the  velocity  of  light,  leading  to  the  parallax  8''.794, 
if  Struve's  constant  of  aberration  (20''.  445)  is  used. 
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26.  GallE;  VSth — Bre8la^yMarM«ikfie  ^  Beren^t 

'MJ^ber  eine  Bestimmuiig  dei'Sonnea  Parallaxe  aus  correspondireudeii 
Beobncbtungeu  des  Plaoeten  Flora^  iiu  October  iiud  November  1873."  Di^ 
ciission  of  obserTatioiis  made  at  nine  northern  observatories,  and  the  Cape, 
Cordoba,  and  Melbourne,  in  the  sbiitiliern  hemisphere^     Result,  8''.873. 

27.  PuiSEUX,  1875 — Comptea  BenduSf  Ixxz.,  p.  d33. 

Compntatiou  of  four  contact  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874, 
made  at  Peking  and  St.  PauFs  Island.    Result,. 8''.879. 

28.  Lindsay  and  Giix,  1877— If.  N,  B.  J.  S,,  xxxvii.,  p.  308. 

Reduction  of  observations  of  Jnnn  with  a  helionieter  at  Mauritius,  in 
1874.  The  result  is  8^.765 ;  or  8''.815  when  a  diaoordaut  observation  is 
rejected. 

29.  Lindsay  and  Gill,  1877 — Duneckt  Ohieiratory  Puhlioaiions,  ii. 

Observations  and  discussion  from  which  the  precediug  result  is  derived 
given  in  full. 

30.  Airy,  1877 — C^^mment  Bepart  on  Ihe  Teleaccpio  OhsieiffaiUms  of  the 

Dremsit  of  Venus, 

Observations  of  contacts  made  by  the  British  expeditions,  and  prelimi- 
nary computation  of  the  results  for  the  solar  parallax.  The  results  given 
on  page  7  are : 

From  all  the  observations  of  ingress. ir=S''.739    Iff .=10.46 

From  all  the  observations  of  egress ir=8".84?    Wt—i.(& 

Combined  resnlt ., irafS'^TeO 

31.  Airy,  1877— Jf.  N,  B,  A.  5.,  xxxviii.,  p.  11. 

More  complete  discussion  of  the  British  observations  leading  to  the 
mean  resnlt,  8".754. 

32.  Stone,  1878— JIf.  JV:  JJ.  J.  i».,  xxxviii.,  p.  279. 

Another  discussion  of  the  observations  contained  in  Alry's  report  ^Ko. 

30)  leading  to  the  following  entirely  different  results : 

From  observations  of  ingress ir=8".860±0".lS«X« 

From  observations  of  egress ir=y.9T9±:e".«T9x« 

From  all  the  observations ir=:8'^884  t(KUaax« 

33.  Captain  G.  L.  Tupman,  R.  M.  A. — M.  N.  B,  A.  S.j  xxxviii.,  p.  334. 

Statement  that  the  treatment  of  ingress,  as  exhibited  in  the  Parliament- 
ary Report,  seemed  unsatisfactory.     The  following  are  his  final  results : 

From  observations  of  ingress ir=8".867±0".040 

From  observations  of  egress »r=8".792±0".02T 

From  all  the  observations «-=8".818±0''.063 

Note.— In  the  preceding  list  the  abbreviation  Jf.  N,  R,  A,  8.  represents  the  Monthly 
Wotiee9  f^f  the  Boyal  Aa^rfmomicaU  Society  of  Lottdon. 
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IX. 

LlffT  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  WORKS,  MOST  OF  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  CON 
SULTED  AS  AUTHORITIES  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  PRESENT 
WORK. 

The  following  comprises :  1.  A  few  of  the  leading  works  of  the  great 
astronomers  of  the  past,'  and  of  the  investigators  of  the  present,  arranged 
nearly  in  the  order  of  time.  In  the  case  of  works  before  1800,  the  sap- 
posed  date  of  composition,  or  the  years  within  which  the  author  flour- 
ished, are  given.  The  list  is  presented  for  the  benefit  of  those  teachers 
and  students  who  wish  to  be  acq^uainted  with  these  authorities,  and  can- 
not refer  to  such  works  aa  the  B%bUog/r.€^h%e  AstranonUque  of  Lalande,  or 
the  Pulkowa  Catalogus  Librorum, 

2.  Modem  telescopic  researches  upon  the  physical  aspects  of  the  planets 
which  have  been  employed  in  the  preparation  of  Part  III.  of  the  present 
work. 

3.  Recent  works  on  special  departments  of  astronomy,  which  may  be 
useful  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  special  subjects  with  greater  fulness 
than  that  with  which  they  are  treated  in  elementary  works. 

In  the  first  two  classes  the  selection  is,  for  the  most  part,  limited  to 
works  which  have  been  eousulted  as  authorities  in  the  preparation  of  this 
treatise.  In  the  case  of  Hevelius^  however,  some  writings  are  added 
which  I  have  not  used,  nor  even  seen,  with  the  object  of  making  the  list 
of  his  larger  works  complete.  Writings  which  have  appeared  in  period- 
icals and  the  transactions  of  learned  societies  are  necessarily  omitted  from 
the  list,  owing  to  ^heir  great  number. 

The  prices  g^ven  for  some  of  the  older  books  are  those  for  which  they 
are  commonly  sold  by  antiquarian  dealers  in  Germany. 

B.C.  250.  Aristarchus  :  De  Magnitudinihtis  et  Dietantiis  Soils  et  Lunw.    Pisa, 
1572.     $1.        . 

A.D.  150.  Ptolemy,  Claude  :  MEPAAHS  SYNTAfflEQS  BIBA.  if,  common- 
ly called  The  Almagest, 

The  most  recent  edition  is  by  the  Abb6  Halma,  in  Greek,  with  French 
translation.  Two  vols;,  4to.  Paris,  1813-^16.  Commonly  sells  for 
|81o  $1P. 
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880.     Albateonius:  De  SdenUa  Stellarum  Liber.    Bonu,  1645. 

1543L      Copernicus:  Ife SevoluHonihus OrUum CcdlesHum. 

The  flret  edition  of  tlie  great  wo^  of  Copemicas  is  rare.  The  second 
(Basel,  1566)  sells  for  fi.  Two'flne  editions  have  been  published  in 
Germany  in  recent  timfs.    Price  $7  to  |10. 

1597.      Tycho   Brake  :    Attronamioi    Instauratas    Meekanica.      Koril>erg, 
1602.     $3. 

Contains  descriptloQ  of  Tycho^s  instmmeuts  and  methods  of  observing. 

Astronomiof  Ingtauraiw  Progymnasmata. 

De  Mundi  ^therei  JReeentiaribua  Phcenomems.  Frank- 
fort, 1610. 

These  two  volumes  generally  go  under  the  title  of  the  former.  A  later 
edition  (1648)  was  issued  under  the  misleading  title  Opera  Omnia.  The 
selling  price  is  $6  for  the  two. 

1596-  )  Kepler,  Johannes  :    Opera  Omnia.     £didit  Dr.  Cb.  Frisch.     8 
1630.  $      vols.,  8vo.     Frankfort,  1858-71. 

A  recent  and  complete  edition  of  Kepler*s  voluminous  writings.  Price 
ft-om  ^2S  to  $80.    Generally  cheaper  at  second-hand. 

1590-  }  Galileo  Galilei  :    Opere.     13  vols.,  8vo.      Milan,  1811.      Price 

163€.  S      abont  $10. 

A  much  better  edition,  published  in  4to,  about  1845,  is  more  expensive 
Galileo  wrote  almost  entirely  in  Italian. 

1603.      Bayer,  Johannes  :  Uranometna. 

Bayer^s  celebrated  star-charts,  in  which  the  stars  were  first  named  with 
Greek  letters.  Three  or  more  editions  were  published,  the  second  be- 
ing in  1648,  the  third  in  1661.    $2  50. 

RiccioIjVS:  Almageetum  Novum,    2  vols,  in  one,  folio.    Bonn,  1651. 

Astronomia  Btformata.     Folio.     Bonn,  1665. 

Two  ambitious  works,  remarkable  rather  for  their  voluminousness  than 
for  their  value.  The  author  being  an  ecclesiastic,  had  to  profess  a  dis- 
belief in  the  Copemican  system. 

1630.      Bullialdus  :  Astronomia  PhUolmea.    Folio.    Paris,  1645. 

The  last  three  works  are  cited  as  probably  the  most  voluminous  com- 
pendlums  of  astronomy  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  can  all  b6 
purchased  for  $8  or  $4  each. 

1611.      Fabritii,  J. :  De  MaeuUs  in  Sole  OhservaHe. 

1665.      BoRELLi :  De  Vero  Telescopii  Inventore.     Hague,  1655.    $1. 

1647-  } 

ifion   \  ^^'^'^^us,  J. :  Selenographiay  sive  Lnnai  Deseriptio.    Folia. 

!  The  earliest  great  work  on  the  geography  of  the  moon  and  the  aspecta 

of  the  planets.    Profusely  illustrated.    $4  to  $5. 
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Hk  VEUU8,  J. :  MmwriuB  in  Sole  VUm.    Folio,  1602.    $1. 

Contains  also  Horrox^s  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  16S9L 

Cametographia.     Folio,  1668. 

The  first  great  modem  treatise  on  the  subject  of  comets. 

Machina  CaHe»Us,  Pars  Prior.    Folio,  1673. 

Contains  descriptions  of  his  instruments,  and  a  disquisition  on  the  prao> 
tical  astronomy  of  his  time. 

Maehina  Cmlwti»,  Potb  Poiterior.    Folio,  1679. 

A  very  rare  book,  almost  the  entire  edition  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire.    A  copy  was  sold  for  $50  in  1872. 

^fiiiic«  CUmactericus.    Dautzic,  1685. 

Prodromus  Attronomim.     Dantzic,  1690. 

FhTnamentum  Sohiesdannm.    Dantzic,  1690. 


These  worivs  comprise  star-catalogues,  star-maps,  etc.    $3  50. 

1659       Huyghenb:  Sifstema  Satumium.    Hague,  1659. 
Horolo^um  OsciUatorium.    Paris,  1673. 

The  latter  work  contains  the  theory  of  the  pendulum  clock.  These  two 
and  most  of  the  other  important  works  of  Huys^bens  were  published 
in  Leiden  in  1751,  under  the  title  of  Opera  Meehaniea^  Geomet)ica,  A§- 
tronomica  tt  Jiiaedlaneaf  nominally  in  four  volumes,  but  the  paging  is 
continuous  throughout  the  series,  the  total  number  of  pages  being 
776.    Leiden,  1751.    $5. 

1687.     Newton,  Isaac  :  PhiloMphia!  Natnralia  Prindpia  Mathemaiica.    4to. 
London,  1687. 

A  number  of  editions  of  Newton^s  Pnncipia  have  appeared.  One  of  the 
most  common  is  that  of  Le  Seur  and  Jacquier,  3  vols,  in  4.  Geneva, 
1739.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  extended  commentary.  Sells  for  about 
$4.  A  very  fine  edition  was  issued  in  1871,  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  in 
Glasgow.  There  is  also  an  English  translation  by  Motte,  which  has 
gone  through  several  editions  in  England  and  one  in  America. 

Brewster,  Sir  D.  :  Memoirs  of  the  Life^  WritingSy  and  Discoveries 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.    2  vols.,  8vo.     Edinburgh,  1855. 

1720.      Flamsteed,  J. :  Historia  Calestis  Briiannica.    3  vols.,  folio.    Lon- 
don, 1725.    $10. 
Contains  Flamsteed's  observations  and  star-catalogue. 

1728.      Blanchini,  F.  :  Hesperi  ei  Pkosphori  nova  Pkanomena  sire  Ohserva- 
tiones  circa  Planetam  Veneris.    Folio.     Rome,  1728. 

1740.  Cassini:  JEUmensd^Astronomis.    4to.     Paris,  1740.    $1. 

1741.  Weidler,  Jo.:   Astoria  Astronomia.      Small  4to.      Wittemberg, 

1741.    $2. 

BernouIlli,  John  :  Opera  Omnia.  4  vols.,  4to.  Lausanne,  1742i 
<5. 
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Lk  Moknibr  :  La  TMrie  ifet  Camkm,    1  vol.,  8to.    Paris,  1743. 
*1. 

1760.      Kant,   Immanuel  :    Schr^ften    znr   PhyH$(^ien   Geographie,     8va 
Leipzig,  1839. 

1780.    PiNGRB :   CQmit^graphie ;  o«  l^aiU  EUt^ique  el  Th^rique  <fe»  C^ 
nUtes,    2  vols.,  4to,     Paris,  1783. 

Tlic  most  complete  historical  and  general  treatise  on  comets  Which  haa 
appeared. 

1780-  >  Bailly  :  Hittoire  de  VAeUvnomie  Anctenne  depuU  son  Origine  jusqu'iL 
1790.  >      V^Mi9semetitdeV£cQletP Alexandria   lyo].,4to.   Paris,  1781.  $10. 

Hiatoire  de  VA9tnm<mie  Moderne  depnis  la  Fondatwn  de 

V£eole  ttAUxaHdtieJu^qu'iL  V£poque  de  MDCCXXX,     3  voia.,  4to. 
Paris,  1779.     |6. 

TraiiS  de  VAetronomie  Indienne  et  Onetitale,     1  vol.,  4to. 


Paris,  l'i87. 

These  histories  hy  Bailly  arc  considered  very  unsound,  the  author  hav- 
ing a  greatly  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients. 

18J0.      Lalakde,  J.  De  :    BikUographie  JvAvnomt^ife ;   awe  VHiatoire  de 
VAtttonomiedepuU  1781  jMqu'iil9(>2,    4to.     Paris,  1803.    |3. 

1817.      Laplace,  P.  S. :   Traits  de  M4canique  C4lesU,    4  vols.,  4to.     PariS| 
1799-1805.    160. 

This  work  is  now  expensive,  all  the  editions  being  exhausted.    A  new 
edition  is  soon  to  be  issued. 

Exposition  dn  SifsUme  du  Monde.     1  vol.,  4to.    |2. 

The  latter  work  gives  a  very  clear  popular  exposition  of  the  laws  of  the 
celestial  motions. 

Dblambre  :  SUMre  de  VAetrononUe  Andenne.    2  vols.,  4to.    Paris, 
1817.    $4. 

Histoire  de  VAetronomie  du  Moyen  Age,    1  vol.,  4to.    Paris, 

1819.     |3. 


Hietoire  de  VAeltron^mie  Modeme,    2  vola.,  4to.     PariS; 

1821.    |5. 

Histoire  de  VAstrouomie  au  ^'kuMme  SiieU,  1  vol.,  4 to.  Paris, 
1827.     $3. 

These  histories  by  Delambre  consist  principally  of  abstracts  of  the  writ- 
ings of  all  eminent  astronomers^  accompanied  by  a  running  commen- 
tary, but  without  any  attempt  at  logical  arran&[cment.  Each  work  is 
taken  up  and  passed  through  in  regular  order,  out  it  is  only  in  the  in- 
troductory essays  that  general  views  of  the  progress  of  the  science  are 
founJ. 
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.£k€KB)  «h  F. ;.  JXe  Enifemmg  d^.JSonne  von  der  Erde  wb  dem  V^ 
nuBdHr9k§dn^  van  1761  hergeleitet     12nio.     Gotha,  182SI. 

'■ Der  Veuusdurchgang  van  1769.     12iuo.     Gotha,  1824. 

These  two  little  books  contain  Encke's  researches  on  the  solar  parallax 
leading  to  the  result  S^'.STTO,  and  the  distance  of  the  sun  95,800,000 
miles. 

Id£I«er,  Dr.  Ludwig  :  Handbuch  der  Mathematischen  und  Techniechen 
Chranologie,    2  vols.,  8vo.     Borliu,  1825. 

An  exhaustive  and  commendable  work  on  the  measures  of  time  adopted 
in  various  countries,  especially  in  ancient  times. 

Whewell,  Wm.  :  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,    London. 

Herschel,  Sir  John  :  Results  of  Jstranamical  Observations  made 
duHng  the  Years  1834,  '5,  '6,  7,  '8,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1 
vol.,  4to.     Loudon,  1847. 

Struvr,  F.  G.  W. :  Mtudes  d^Astronamie  Stettaire,     St.  Petersburg, 

1847. 

Grant,  Robert:  History  of  Physical  Astronomy,  from  the  Earliest 
Ages  to  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,    8yo.     Loudon,  1852. 

BiOT,  J;  B. :  JStudiBS  sur  VAstranomie  Jndienne  et  ChtnaiH,  8vo. 
Paris,  1862. 

liOYERiNG,  Joseph  :  On  the  Periodicity  of  the  Aurora,  Memoirs 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Boston,  1859 
and  1865. 

Olbers,  W.,  and  Galle,  J.  G. :  Die  leichtste,  und  hequemste  Methods 
die  Bahn  eines  Cometen  zu  berechnen,    8vo.     Leipzig,  1864. 

This  work  contains  a  table  of  all  orbits  of  comets  computed,  brought  up 
to  the  end  of  1863. 

g()LLNER,  Dr.  J.  C.  F. :  Ueber  die  Naiur  der  Kometen.  8vo.  Leipzig, 
1872. 

DuHRiNG,  Dr.  £. :  Kntische  Geschichte  der  Pnndpien  der  Mechanik. 
8vo.     Berlin,  1873. 

ToDHUNTER,  I: :  History  of  the  Mathematical  TheoHes  of  Attraction 
and  the  Figure  of  the  Earthy  from  the  Time  of  Netvton  to  that  of  La 
Place,    2  vols.,  8vo.     London,  1873. 

n.— WORKS  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PLANETS. 

ScHROETER,  J.  H. :  BeitrSgc  zu  den  Neuesten  Astronomischen  Ent- 
deckungen,  Herausgegeben  von  Bode,  3  vols.,  8vo.  Berlin,  1788^ 
1800.     $5. 

Bj^  87  . 
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SCHROETER,  J.  H. :  StUenotopoffrapkiscke  Fragmmte  mw  genauem 
KmntniBS  der  MondJUicke.     4to.     Lilieuthal;  1791.    |3. 

■  Jphroditograpkiiche  Fragments  znr  geaauet^  KeHntniss  de» 

PlaneteH  VeHMi,    4U>.    IlomstecU,  1796.    |6. 

8chroeter*B  style  was  intolerably  prolix  aud  diffSse,  ^9  that  a  clear  idea 
of  the  results  he  really  attained  involves  no  small  labor. 
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X. 

GLOSSARY  OP  TECHNICAL  TERMS  OF  FREQUENT  OCCURRENCE  IN 

ASTRONOMICAL  WORKS.  ■  ... 

Tho  following  list  is  believed  to  iiiclade  all  the  t>ecliDical  terms  used  in 
the  present  work,  as  well  as  a  number  of  others  which  the  reader  of  as- 
tronomical literature  will  frequently  meet  with.  The  words  in  parenthc- 
•^eiB  which  sometimes  follow  a  term  express  its  literal  siguificatiou. 

i^berration  (a  wandering-away).  Generally  applied  to  a  real  or  apparent 
deviation  of  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light.  Especially  (1)  an  ai>parent 
displsicemeiit  of  a  star,  owing  to  the  progressive  motion  of  light  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  p.  209 ;  (2)  thd  defects  of  action  <»f 
a  lens  in  notbrlnging  all  rays  to  the  same  focns.  The  spherical  abetratioH 
'>f  a  lens  results  in  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  glass  near  its  edge 
ooming  to  a  shorter  focus  than  those  which  pass  near  its  centre,  while 
ttie  chromatic  aherration  is  the  separation  of  the  light  of  different  colors. 

Achromatic  {with4)ui  color).    Applied  to  ail  object-glass  in  which  rays  of 

'    different  colors  are  brought  to  the  same  focus.     See  p.  116. 

A^zolite.    A  meteoric  stone  or  other  body  falling  from  the  celestial  spaces. 

Albedo.  Degree  of  whiteness,  or  proportion  of  incident  light  reflecteil  by 
a  non-luminous  bmly.  When  the  albedo  of  a  bo4ly  is  said  to  be  0.6,  it 
means  that  it  reflects  -^  of  the  incident  light. 

Alidade.  A  movable  frame  carrying  the  microscopes  or  verniers  of  a  grad- 
uated circle.     Not  generally  used  in  instruments  of  recent  constrnction. 

Altitude.  The  apparent  angular  elevation  of  a  boily  above  tho  horizon, 
usually  expressed  in  degrees  and  minutes.  At  the  horizon  the  altitude 
is  zero,  at  the  zenith  it  is  90°. 

Annular  (ring-shaped).    Having  the  appearance  or  form  of  a  riiig. 

Anomaly.  The  angular  distance  of  a  planet  from  that  point  of  its  orbit 
in  which  it  is  nearest  to  the  sun,  or,  in  the  ancient  aatronomy,  to  the 
earth.  Draw  two  straight  lines  from  the  sun,  one  to  the  nearest  point 
of  the  orbit,  or  the  perihelion,  and  the  other  to  the  planet,  and  the  an- 
gle between  these  lines  will  be  the  anomaly  of  the  planet. 

Anomalistic.  Pertaining  to  the  anomaly.  Tlie  anomalistic  year  is  the 
period  between  two  consecutive  returns  of  the  earth  to  its  i»eriheliou. 
It  is  about  4'  15''  longer  than  the  sidereal  year. 
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Ansae  (handles).  The  apparent  ends  of:  the  Hngs  of  Sattini,  trhick  lifok.' 
like  haudles  projecting  from  the  planet. 

Aperture  of  a  Telescope.  The  diameter  of  the  glass  or  miri*or  which 
admits  the  rays  of  light,  clear  of  all  obstacles. 

Aphelion.  The  part  of  the  ok-bit  of  a  planet  in  which  it  is  farthest  from 
the  BUD. 

Apogee.  The  point  of  an  orbit  in  which  the  planet  is  furthest  fmm  the 
earth.  In  the  ancient  astronomy  the  planets  were  said  to  be  in  apogee 
when  J)eyond  the  ann,  and  therefore  at  their  gi*eat^st  distance  fi*ow  the 
earth ;  bnt  the  term  ia  now  applied  only  to  the  most  distant  point  of 
the  moon's  orbit.  >. 

Apsis  (pL  JpHdea),    The  two  points  of  an  orbit  which  are  nearest  to,  an<t- 
farthest,  from,  the  centre  of  motion,  called,  re8]>ectively,  tlie  lower  and 
higher  apsis.     The  line  of  apsides  is  that  which  joins  these  two  i>uints, 
and  so  forms  the  nu^or  axis  of  an  elliptic  orbit.     The  term  is  now  \Wi\ti. 
ly  superseded  by  the  more  special  terms  ^IreZton,  pet^'^elion,  peHgee^  etc. 

■  See  Elements, 

Annillaiy  Sphere.    A  combination  of  circles  used  before  the  inv4Mitioaof 
the  telescope  for  determining  the  relative  directions  or  apparent  posi- 
.  tious  of  the  heavenly  b(MUes  on  tile  celestial  sphere.     It  is  now  entirtfly; 
ont>  of  nse.     See  p.  107. 

Astrolabe.  A  simple  form  of  ai*niillary  sphere  nsed  by  the  ancient  as-, 
tronomers. 

Asimuth.  The  angular  distance  of  a  point  of  the  horizon  from  the  north. 
Qr  south.  The  azimuth  of  a  horizontal  line  is  its  deviation  froni  the 
trne  north  and  south  direction.  The  aziumth  of  the  east  and  west 
points  is  90°. 

Qfaiary  System.  A  donble  star,  in  which  the  two  components  are  fonnd 
to  revolve  round  each  other. 

BdbDOCnlar  (Iwo-tyed),  Applied  to  a  telescope  or  microscope  in  which  both, 
eyes  can  be  used  at  once,  as  an  opera-glass. 

BlsiC^  Dropi  A  distprtion  of  Mercury  or  Venus  at  the  time  of  Internal 
contact  with  the  limb  of  the  sun.    See  p.  179. 

Centesimal.  Eeckouiug  by  hundreds.  Applied  to  those  denominational, 
systems  in  which  each  unit  is  one  hundred  times  that  next  below  it. 
The  centesimal  division  of  the  angle  is  one  in  which  the  quadnitit  is 
divided  into  100  degrees  or  grades,  the  grade  into  100  minutes,  and  the. 
minute  into  100  seconds. 

Chronograph  {time-mark).  An  iustrnment  for.  measuring  time  by  mark- 
ing on  a  moving  paper  (see  p.  J 57).  Time  is  then  represented  by 
space  pa-ssed  over. 

Circle,  Great.  A  circle  which  divides  the  sphere  into  two  equal  hemi- 
spheres, as  the  eqimtor  and  the  ecliptic. 
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Cblare&  The  four  principal  meriilians  of  1;lie  celestial  spbere,  all  of  whiclr 
pass  from  the  pole,  aud  one  of  which  passes  tbrongb  each  eiq[niuox,  and 
one  through  each  solstice.  They  niaric  the  circles  of  Oi>,  6>>;  \2^,  and  18^ 
of  right  ascension,  respectively. 

Ccnqimctioii  {a  joining).  The  nearest  apparent  approach  of  two  heaveniy 
bodies  which  seem  to  pass  each  other  in  their  course.  They  are  com- 
monly considered  as  in  conjnnction  when  they  have  the  same  longitude.r 
The  term  is  applied  especially  in  the  case  of  a  planet  and  the  sun.  The 
nearest  approach  is  called  sni>eri(>r  conjnnction  when  the  planet  is  be- 
yond the  sun,  inferior  when  it  is  this  side  of  it.  Mercury  and  Yenaa 
are,  of  course,  the  only  planets  which  can  be  in  inferior  conjnnction. 

Coamical.  Relating  to  creation  at  large,  in  contradistinction  to  terres- 
trial, which  relates  to  the  earth.  By  a  cosmical  phenomenon  is  meant 
one  which  has  its  origin  outside  the  earth  aud  its  atmosphere. 

CulminatioxL  The  passage  of  a  heavenly  bod^*^  over  the  meridian  of  a 
place.  This  passage  may  be  considered  as  occurring  twice  in  a  day, 
once  above  the  pole,  aud  again  below  it,  twelve  hours  later.  The  for- 
mer is  called  X\^  upper y  the  latter  the  lower,  culmination.  The  upper 
culmination  of  the  sun  occurs  at  noon,  thjB-lower  at  midnight. 

Cuspa  {points).  The  pointed  ends  of  the  seeming  horns  of  the  moon  or 
of  a  planet  when  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  crescent. 

Cycle  (circ/e).  A  period  of  time  at  the  end  of  which  any  aspect  or  rela-. 
tioii  of  the  heavenly  bodies  recurs,  as  the  Metonic  cycle. 

DeclinatioxL  The  angular  distance  of  a  heavenly  boily  from  the  equator* 
When  north  of  the  equator,  it  is  said  to  be  in  north  declinatiou ;  other- 
wise, in  south  decliuation. 

Deferent.  In  the  ancient  astronomy  the  mean  orbit  of  a  planet  which 
was  supposed  to  carry  the  epicycle.  It  is  represented  by  the  dotted 
circles  in  Figs.  10  aud  11,  pp.  38  and  39. 

Dichotomy  (a  cntHng  in  iv>o).  The  aspect  of  a  planet  when  half  illumi« 
nated,  as  the  moon  at  first  and  last  quarter. 

Digit  The  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon,  formerly 
used  to  express  the  magnitude  of  eclipses.     See  p.  28. 

Dip  of  the  Horizon.  At  sea,  the  depression  of  the  apparent  horizon  be- 
low the  true  level,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  observer's  eye  above  the 
water. 

Direct  Motion.  A-  motion  from  west  to  east  among  the  stars,  like  that 
of  the  planets  iu  general. 

Eccentric.  In  tbe  ancient  astronomy,  a  circle  of  which  the  centre  was 
displaced  from  the  centre  of  motion.     See  p.  42,  Fig.  13. 

Eccentricity.     See  Elements. 

Ecliptic.  The  apparent  path  of  the  sun  among  the  stars,  described  in 
Part  I.,  Chap.  I.,  $  3.     See  p.  13. 
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{€^.  ffoing  forik).  The  end  of  the  apparent  transit  of  one  body  ovei. 
another,  when  the  former  seems  to  leave  the  latter. 
Elements.  In  general,  the  data  for  predicting  an  astronomical  phenome- 
non. Especially,  the  quantities  which  determine  the  motion  of  a  plan- 
etary body.  The  independent  elements  of  a  planet  are  six  in  number, 
namely : 

1.  The  mean  distance,  or  half  the  longer  axis,  APy  of  the  ellii>se  in  whicH 
the  planet  moves  round  the  sun,  the  latter  being  in  the  focns  at  S, 

2.  The  eocentridtify  the  ratio  of  the  distance  CS  between  the  centre 
and  focns  of  the  ellipse  to  the  mean  distance. 

These  two  elements  determine  the  size  and  form  of  the  elliptic  orbit 
of  the  planet. 


Fig.  112.— Dia{;ram  illiistrntiiig  elliptic  elements  of  a  planet 

3.  The  longitude  of  the  ascending  node,  which  gives  the  direction  of 
the  line  in  which  the  plane  of  the  orbit  intersects  that  of  the  ecliptic,  or 
the  angle  which  this  line  makes  with  the  vernal  equinox. 

4.  The  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  to  that  of  the  ecliptic. 

5.  The  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  P,  for  which  is  taken  the  longitude 
of  the  node,  j>2tM  the  angubir  distance  from  the  node  to  the  perihelion, 
as  seen  from  the  sun. 

These  three  quantities  determine  the  position  of  the  orbit  in  space. 

6.  The  mean  longitude  of  the  planet  at  some  given  epoch,  or  the  time 
at  which  it  passed  the  perihelion,  P. 

To  these  six  the  time  of  revolution,  or  mean  angular  motion  in  a  day 
or  year,  is  usually  added ;:  but  as  this  can  always  be  determined  from 
the  mean  distance,  and  vice  versay  by  Kepler's  third  law,  the  two  are  not 
regarded  as  independent  elements. 

The  quantities  w«  have  described  ai*e  usually  represented  by  algebraic 
symbols,  as  follows : 


a,  the  mean  distance. 

e,  the  eccentricity. 

9  or  £2,  tlie  longitade  of  the  node. 

i  or  4>t  the  inclination. 


&  or  IT,  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion, 
c,  the  mean  longitude  at  some  epoch, 
n,  the  mean  motion, 
w,  the  distance  from  node  to  perihelion. 
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BBiptfoity.  Deviatiou  from  a  truly  dircnlar  or  spherical  form,  so  as  to 
become  an  ellipse  or  spheroid.  Au  orbit  is  said  to  be  more  elliptic  the 
more  it  deviates  from  a  circle. 

Slongation.  The  apparent  angular  distance  of  a  body  from  its  centre  of 
motion,  as  of  Mercury  or  Yeuns  from  the  sun/ or  of  a  satellite  from  its 
primary. 

BmerBion  (a  cotmng  out).  The  reappearance  of  an  object  after  being 
ecH^Kied  or  otherwise  hidden  from  view. 

^phemeiiflb  A  table  giving  thid- position  of  a  heavenly  body  from  day  to 
day,  in  order  that  observers  may  know  where  to^  look  fur  it.  Applied 
.  also  to  an  astronomical  almanac  giving  a  collectioii  of  such  tables. 

Epicycle.  In  the  ancient  astronomy,  a  small  cirisjo  the  centre  of  which 
moves  «onnd  on  the  circumference  of  a  larger  one,  especially  the  circle 
in  which  the  three  oater  planets  seemed  to  perform  an  annual  revolu- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  aronnd  the  snn. 

Bquatioii  of  the  Qentre.  The  angular  distance  by  which  a  planet  mov- 
ing ill  an  elli|^"se  is  ahead  of  or  behind  the  mean  .position  which  it 
would  occupy  if  it  movied  uniformly..  It  arisesirom  th?Q  eccentricity  of 
the  ellipse,  vanishes  at  perihelion  and  aphelion,  and  attains  its  greatest 
value  nearly  half-way  between  those  points. 

Bquatioii  of  Tiaie.     Seep.  1G6. 

Equator.  The  great  circle  half-way  between  the  two  poles  in  the  earth 
or  heavens.  The  celestial  equator  is  the  line  EF  in  Fig.  3,  p.  12.  See 
also  pp.  62,  and  148,  149. 

EquatoreaL  A  telescope  mounted  so  as  to  follow  a  star  in  its  apparent 
diurnal  course,  as  desciibed  on  p.  119. 

Equinox.  Either  of  the  two  points  in  i^hich  the  sun,  in  its  apparent  An- 
nual course  among  the  stars,  crosses  the  equator.  So  called  because  the 
days  and  nights  are,  when  the  snn  is  at  those  points,  equal. 

Evection.  Au  inequality  in  virtue  of  which  the  moon  oscillates  abont 
l^''  on  each  side  of  her  mean  position  in  a  period  of  31  days  19  houi*S. 

Eye-piece,  of  a  telescope.  The  small  glasses  nearest  to  the  eye,  which 
magnify  the  image.     See  pp.  112  and  120. 

FacuUe  {small  Urches).  Groups  of  small  shining  spots  on  the  surface  of 
the  sun  which  are  brighter  than  other  parts  of  the  pliotosphere.  Tliey 
are  generally  seen  in  the  neighborhood. of  the  dark  spots,  andiare  snp- 
posed  to  be  elevated  portions  of  the  photosphere. 

Filar  {made  of  thread).    Applied  to. micrometers  made  (^spider  lines. 

Focus  (a  fireplace),  A  point  in  which  converging  rays  all  meet.  The 
focus  of  a  telescope  is  the  point  at  which  the  image  is  formed.  -3oe  p.  11 1. 

Qeocentric.  Referred  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  ig^ocentric  posi- 
tion of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  position  as  seen  ornieasui^ed  from  the 
earth's  centre. 
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Oeodesy.  The  art  or  scieuce  of  measuring  tho  earth  withoat  reference 
to  the  heavenly  bodies.  . 

OnomoD.  In  the  ohl  aetronomy,  the  atyle  of  a  enudial  or  aoy  object  j^e 
shadow  of  which  is  measnred  in  order  to  learn  the  position  of  the  sun, 

Gk>ldeii  XTumber.  The  number  of  the  year  in  the  Metouic  cycle,  couuted 
from  1  to  19.    See  p.  4a 

Heliacal  (relating  to  the  sun).  Applied  in  tlie  ancient  asttonomy  to  those 
ri^iiugs  or  settings  of  bright  stars  which  took  place  as  near  to  sunrise 
or  sunset  as  they  could  be  obeerve<L 

HeUooentiiR  Beferred  to  the  sun  as  a  centre.  Applied  to  the  poutions 
of  the  heaveuiy  bodies  as  seeu  from  tlie  sun's  centre. 

gellometw:  Au  instrument  iu  which  the  object-glass  is  sawed  into  two 
vqnal  parts,  each  of  the  parts  forming  an  independent  image  of  a  heav^ 
enly  body  lu  the  focus.  Wlteu  the  two  parts  are  together  in  tlieir  origj^ 
nal  position,  these  images  coinei<le,  but  by  sliding  pne  part  «»ii  the  other 
they  may  be  scpiaratcil  as  far  as  is  desired  for  tlie  pniposes  of  measure- 
ment. It  is  much  ii8e<(  ia  Genuany  for  measniing  distances  too  grewt 
for  the  application  of  a  filar  micrometer. 

HtBoatot  An  iustrutuent  iu  which  a  mirror  is  moved  by  clock- work  to 
sncli  a  way  as  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  fixed  direction,  uotwith- 
etandiug  tlie  diiifriial  motion. 

Heliotropa  An  instrument  invented  by  Gauss  for  tli^awlug  a  ray  of  sun- 
light in  the  direction  of  a  distant  atatiou.  It  is  much  used  iu  geodetie 
measurements. 

Hoar  Angle.  The  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  from  the  meridian,  meafl- 
nred  by  the  angle  at  the  pole.  It  is  eomraonly  expressed  in  time  by  th# 
number  of  hours,  minutes,  etc.,  since  the  body  crossed  the  meridian.  , 

TmmiHTrion  (« plunging  in).  The  disappearance  of  a  body  in  the  shadow 
of  another,  <ir  behind  it. 

Inclinatioii,  of  an  orbit.    See  Element$, 

IngroM  (a  gdng  in).  The  commencement  of  the  transit  of  oue  body  ovei 
the  fffcce  of  another, 

Iaatitad&  The  angular  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  from  the  eclipt4Q,  as 
declination  is  distance  from  the  equator.  i 

Iiibration  (a  »low  swinging,  as  of  a  kaUuiee).  The  seerai  ug  si  ight  oscillations 
of  the  moon  around  her  axis,  by  which  we  sometimes  see  a  little  on  one 
Mde  of  her,  and  sometimes  on  the  other. 

XiOiigitad&  If  a  perpendicular  be  drc^ped  from  u  body  to  ihe  ecliptic,  its 
celestial  longitude  is  the  distance  of  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from 
the  venial  equinox  counted  towards  the  east-. 

Xinnatioii.  The  period  from  one  change  of  the  moon  to  the  next.  Its 
duration  is  39^  days,  or,  more  exactly,  29.5305879  days. 

MaB%  of  a  body.    The  quantity  of  matter  contained  iu  it,  as  measui^) 
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"hf  its  weight  at  ai  given  place.  Mass  differs  from  weight  in  that  the' 
latter  is  different  in  different  iilaces  oven  for  the  same  body,  depending 
on  the  intensity  of  gravity,  whereas  the  mass  of  a  body  is  necessarily  the 
same  everywhere. 

Mean  Distance.     See  Elements. 

Meridian.  The  terrestrial  meridian  of  a  place  is  the  north  and  sonth 
vertical  plane  passing  throngh  that  place,  or,  the  great  circle  in  which 
this  plane  intersects  the  celestial  sphere.  It  passes  through  the  pole, 
the  zenith,  and  the  north  and  south  points  of  the  horizon.  Celestial 
meridians  are  g;reat  circles  passing  from  one  pole  of  the  heavens  to 
the  other  in  all  directions,  as  shown  in  Fig.  44,  p.  149.  Every  celes- 
tial meridian  coincides  with  the  terrestrial  meridian  of  some  point  oo 
the  earth. 

Metonic  Cycle.     See  p.  48. 

Ifierometer  {svmlII  measurer).  Any  instrnm'ent  for  the  accurate  measure- 
ment of  vei*y  small  distances  or  angles. 

Nadir.  The  point  of  the  celestial  sphere  directly  beik^ath  our  feet,  or  the 
direction  exactly  downwards. 

Node.  The  point  in  which  an  orbit  intersects  the  ecliptic,  or  other  plane 
of  reference.     See  Elements,  and  p.  23. 

Nutation.  A  very  small  oscillation  of  the  direction  of  the  earth's  axis. 
It  airises  from  the  fact  that^  the  forces  which  produce  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes  do* not  act  uniformly,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
the  inequiility  of  precession  arising  froni  the  inequality  of  the  force 
Which  produces  it. 

Oblate.  Applied  to*  a  round  body  which  differs  from  a  sphere  in  being 
flattened  at  the  poles,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earth. 

Obliquity  of  the  Bcliptic.  The  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the*  e<(natdr 
to  that  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  equal  to  half  the  difference  between  the 
greatest  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  which  occurs  about  June  21st,  and 
the  least,  which  occurs  about  December  21st/  At  the  beginning  of  1850 
its  value  was  about  23°  27^',  and  it  is  diminishing  at  the  rate  of  about 
47"  per  century. 

Occultation  (a  hiding).  The  disappearance  of  a  distant  body  through  the 
interposition  of  a  nearer  one  of  gi-eater  «ingular  magnitude.  Applieil 
especially  to  the  case  of  the  moon  passing  over  a  star  or  planet,  and  to 
that  of  Jupiter  hiding  one  of  his  satellites. 

Opposition.  The  relation  of  two  bodies  in  opposite  directions.  The 
planets  are  said  to-be  in  opposition  when  their  longitude  differs  180° 
from  that  of  the  sun,  so  that  they  rise  at  sunset,  and  set  at  sunrise. 

Orbit.  The  path  described  by  a  plane6  around  the  sun,  or  by  a  satellite 
around  its  primary  planet. 

^^flUaz.    The  difference  of  direction  of  a  heavenly  body  as  seen  from 
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two  points,  as  the  ceiitro  of  the  earth  and  some  point  on  ito  snrftictt- 

See  Fart  II.,  Chap.  III.,  $  1. 
Parallels.     Iinnginnry  circles  on  the  earth  or  in  Hie  lieaveus  parallel  to 

the  equator,  auil  having  the  pole  »s  their  centre.    The  parallel  of  40®  N; 

is  one  which  is  everywhere  40°  from  the  eqnator  and  50°  from  the  north 

]M>le.     See  Fig.  44,  p.  149. 
Pennmbra.     A  partial  shadowing.     Applied  generally  in  cases  where 

light  is  partially,  hut  not  entirely,  cut  off. 
Peri-  (near),    A  general  prefix  to  denote  the  point  at  which  a  hody  revolv- 
ing in  orhit  comes  nearest  its  centre  of  motion;  asy perihelion ,  the  iH>int 

nearest  the  sun;  perigee,  that  nearest  the  earth;  peii- SaturniHW,  that 

nearest  the  planet  Satnru,  etc. 
Perturbation.     A  disturhance  in  the  regular  elliptic  or  other  motion  of  a 

heavcnl}*^  hody,  produced  by  some  force  additional  to  that  which  causes 

its  regular  motion.    The  pertnrhations  of  the  planets  are  caused  hy 

their  attraction  on  each  other. 
Photometer  (light-measurer).    An  instrument  for  estimating  the  intensity 

of  light.    The  numher  of  kiuds  of  photometers  is  very  great. 
Precesaion  of  tbe  Ztquinoxeab     A  motion  of  the  pole  of  the  equator 

aronnd  that  of  the  ecliptic  in  ahont  26,000  years.     See  pp.19, 62, 88. 
Prime  Vertical    The  veHical  circle  passing  due  east  and  west  tlirongh 

the  zenith,  and  therefore  intersecting  the  horizon  in  its  east  and  west 

points. 
Qnadzatiixe.    The  positions  of  the  moon  when  she  is  90°  from  the  sun, 

and  therefore  in  her  first  or  last  quarter. 
Radiant  Point.    That  point  of  the  heavens  fraui  which  the  meteors  all 

seem  to  diverge  during  a  meteoric  shower.    See  p.  390. 
Refraction  (a  breaking).    The  hendiug  of  a  ray  of  light  hy  passing  through 

a  medium.    Astronomical  rtfraction  means  the  refraction  of  the  light  of  u 

heavenly  hody  caused  hy  the  atmosphere,  as  descrihed  on  p.  300. 
Retrograide  (baekward).    Applieil  to  the  motion  of  a  planet  from  east  to 

west  amoug  the  stars. 
Saroa    A  i>eriod  or  cycle  of  18  years  11  days,  in  which  eclipses  recur. 

See  p.  30. 
£knntiUation  (a  ttcinkling).    The  twinkling  of  the  stars. 
Secnlar  (relating  to  the  ages),    Applie<l  to  those  changes  in  the  iilanetary 
■     orhits  which  ixsquire  immense  periods  for  their  completion.     Sec  p.  95. 
Selenography.    A  description  of  the  surface  of  the  moon,  as  geography  is 

a  descnption  of  the  earth's  surface.     Wo  might  call  it  lunar  geography 

but  for  the  etymological  ahsnrdity. 
SezigeflimaL     Counting  hy  sixties.    Applied  to  those  denominate  sys- 
tems in  which  one  unit  is  sixty  times  the  next  inferior  one,  as  the  nsnal 

subdivision  of  time  and  arc. 
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The  sixth  part  of  a  circnmfereiicc.  AlfU)  an  inflrtnimcnt  much 
used  in  practical  ustroiioiiiy  and  navigation, for  tlic  ready  nieasnrenien  t  u( 
the  angular  distance  of  two  points,  or  of  the  altitnde'of  a  heavenly  bo«ly. 

SidereaL  Relating  to  the  stars.  Sidereal  Ume  is  time  measured  by  the 
dinmal  revolution  of  the  stars.  Each  unit  of  sidereal  time  is  about 
^l^th  part  shorter  than  the  usual  one.    See  p.  152. 

Signs  of  the  2odiao.  The  twelve  equal  parts  into  which  the  ecliptic  or 
zodiac  wns  divided  by  the  ancient  astronomers.  These  signs,  begin- 
ning at  the  vernal  equioox,  are: 


Aries,  the  Rnm. 
TauruA,  the  BalL 
Gemini,  the  Twine. 
Cancer,  the  Crab. 
Leo,  the  Lion. 
Virgo,  the  Virsin. 


Libra,  the  Balnnce. 
Soorpiney  thte:  Scorpion. 
iiagittariut,  {he  Archer.         » 
Ciaprieomtu,  the  Goat. 
Aqnariuii,  the  Water-benrer. 
Pitees,  the  Fishes. 


SolflticeB  {standing-painis  of  the  $un).  Those  points  of  the  ecliptic  which 
are  most  distant  from  the  equator,  and  through  which  the  sun  passes 
about  June  2l8t  and  December  21st.  8o  called  because  the  sun,  having 
then  attained  its  greatest  declination,  stops  its  motioti  in  declination, 
and  begins  to  return  towards  the  equator.  The  two  solstices  are  desig- 
nated as  thosd  of  summer  and  winter  respectively,  the  first  being  in  6 
hours  and  the  second  in  18  hours  of  right  ascension. 

Sotliic  Period:  That  in  which  the  Egyptian  year  df  965  days  correspond- 
ed in  succession  to  all  the  seasons.  The  equinoctial  yearfielng  supposed 
to  be  365}  days,  this  period  would  be  1461  years,  but  it  is  rsally  longer. 
See  p.  47.      ' 

Speoolum  (amirrory    The  concave  mirror  of  a  reflecting  teleftcope. 

Stationary.  Applied  to  those  asi^eets  of  the  planets  occurring  between 
the  periods  of  direct  and  retrograde  motion  when  they  api>ear  for  a  shori 
time  not  to  mdVe  relatively  to  the  stars. 

Synodia  Applied  to  movements  or  [leriods  rehitive  to  the  sun.  The 
synodic  moremeut  of  a  planet  is  the  amount  by  which  its  motion  ex- 
ceeds or  falls  short  of  that  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  while  its  synodic 
period  is  the  time  which  elapses  between  two  consecutive  returns  to 
inferior  or  superior  conjunction,  or  to  opposition. 

Syzygy.  The  poiiit-^  of  the  moon's  orbit  in  which  it  is  either  new  moon  or 
fullmoon.  The  line  of  the  sysygies  is  that  which  passes  through  tlM»o 
points,  crossing  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  .!.t.'  ■. 

Terminator.     Tlic  bounding  line  between  light  and  darkness  on  the  moon 

or  a  planet.  .  . 

Transit  (a  passing  across).    The  passage  of  an  object  across  some  fixed  line, 

as  tlie  meridian,  for  exam^de,  or  between  the  eye  of  an  observer  and  au 

apparaiitly  larger  object  be^'oiid,  so  that  the  nearer  object  appears  on 

the  face  of  the  more  distant  one.    Applied  especially  to  passages  of  Mer- 
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cary  and  Venus  over  the  disk  of  the  siio,  and  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
over  the  disk  of  the  planet. 

bepidatioiL  A  slow  oscillation  of  the  ecliptic,  having  a  period  of  7000 
years,  imagined  by  the  Arabian  astronomers  to  acconnt  for  the  discord- 
ance in  the  determinations  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  motion  the  eqniuox  was  supposed  to  oscillate  baclcwanl 
and  forward  through  a  space  of  about  twenty  degrees.  The  trepidation 
continued  to  figure  in  astronomical  tables  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  it  is  now  known  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

Umbra  (a  shadow).  That  darkest  part  of  the  sha<low  of  an  object  where 
no  part  of  the  luminous  object  can  be  seen.  Also,  the  interior  and  dark- 
est part  of  a  sun-spot. 

▼ertical,  Angle  of  The  small  angle  by  which  the  i*eul  diiv<'ti(>n  of  the 
earth's  centre  from  any  point  on  its  surface  diflfers  from  th>it  which  is 
directly  downward,  as  indicated  by  the  plumb-line.  It  arines  from  the 
elipticity  of  the  earth,  vanishes  at  the  equator  and  poles,  and  attaiiim  its 
greatest  value  of  about  12'  at  the  latitude  of  45°. 

Vortex  (a  whirlpool) ;  pi.  Vortices,  The  theory  of  vortices  is  that  which 
assumed  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  carried  round  in  a  whirling  fluid. 
See  p.  72. 

Zenith.  The  point  of  the  celestial  sphere  which  is  directly  overhead,  and 
from  which  a  plumb-line  falls.  ■  The  geocentric  zenith  is  the  point  in  which 
a  straight  line  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  intersects  the  celestial 
sphere.  It  is  a  little  nearer  the  celestial  equator  than  the  apparent  or 
astronomical  zenith,  owing  to  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth.  See  Vertical, 
Angle  of. 

Zodiac.  A  belt  encircling  the  heavens  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic,  within 
which  the  larger  planets  always  remain.  Its  breadth  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  about  sixteen  degrees — eight  degrees  on  each  side  the 
ecliptic.  In  the  older  astronomy  it  was  divided  up  into  twelve  parts, 
called  signs  of  the  zodiac 
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EXPLA.NATION  OF  THE  STAR  MAPa 

These  maps  show  all  tbe  stars  to  tlie  fifth  iiiagnitiule  iuclasive  be- 
tweeu  tbe  north  iMile  auil  40°  south  ilecUnatiou,  the  midtlle  of  each  map 
exteiidiug  to  50°  decliuation.  They  therefore  include  all  the  stars  which 
oau  be  readily  seeu  with  the  uaketl  eye  in  our  latitudes,  except  the  very 
smallest.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  founded  on  Heis's  Atlas  CcelesHs 
and  the  catalogue  accompanyiuf^  it. 

-To  recognize  the  constellations  on  tbe  maps,  refereoipe  may  be  had  to 
the  descriptions  on  pp.  418-426.  To  find  what  constellations  ai*o  on  the 
meridian  at  any  honr  of  any  day  in  tbe  year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cal- 
culate the  sidereal  time  by  the  precepts  on  p.  151 :  the  corresponding  hour 
of  right  ascenHion  is  then  to  be  sought  around  tbe  margin  of  Map  I.,  and 
at  tbe  top; and  bottom  of  the  other  maps.  Then,  if  Map  Ll>e  held  with 
this  hour  upwards,  it  will  show  the  exact  position  of  the  northern  constel- 
lations, while  on  Maps  II.-V.  it  will  show  the  position  of  the  meridian. 
Each  of  these  four  last  maps  extends  about  from  the  zenith  to  the  south 
horizon. . 

The  several  dates  on  tlio  ecliptic  show  tbe  positions  of  tbe  sun  during 
Us  apparent  annual  cdiirso  as  described  in  part  i.,  chap,  i.,  $  3,  and  ex- 
plained  on  pp.  54, 55.  The  apparent  path  of  the  moon  in  1877  is  marked 
6ut,  in  order  to  illustrate  $  6,  p.  21. 

To  illustrate  precession,  the  position  of  tbe  equator  2000  years  ago  is 
shown  on  Map  XL,  where  it  can  be  compared  with  the  present  position, 
marked  0°  on  the  sides  of  Maps  II.-V.  For  the  same  object  tbe  circle 
which  the  celestial  pole  seems  to  describe  around  the  pole  of  tbe  ecliptic 
in  25,000  years  is  shown  on  Map  I. 

The  small  circles  marked  here  and  there  on  the  maps  show  the  positioiis 
of  the  more  remarkable  nobul»  and  star  clusters,  a  list  of  which  is  giveb 
in  No.  III.  of  the  Appendix. 
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